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The  text  of  this  Report  has  been  revised  and  additions 
made  to  it,  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commissioners, 
by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  The  Index  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  Sydney  C.  Ratcliff,  M.A.,  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  volume  (completing  the  re-issue  of  Appendix 
III.  to  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
missioners) contains  that  portion  of  the  report  by  the  late 
Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles  and  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Hewlett  on  the  manu- 
scripts of  Mrs.  Stopford-Sackville  which  relates  to  America  and 
Canada ;  the  other  portion,  consisting  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  British  Isles,  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
India,  having  been  re-issued  in  1904. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Mr.  Hewlett's 
Preface :-  - 

The  papers  which  relate  to  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence range  from  1775  to  1782,  and,  being  in  fact  State 
Papers,  are  the  most  important  of  the  Stopford-Sackville 
collection.  They  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the 
Irwin  letters,*  which,  beginning  in  1761,  go  down  to  1784, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  a  running  commentary  upon  the 
events  here  dealt  with. 

Lord  George  Sackville,  to  whom  almost  all  the  letters  are 
addressed,  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  from  1775 
to  1782,  and  consequently  received  most  important  despatches 
from  all  concerned  in  the  war.  The  papers  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  ;  those  from  other  ministers  or  officials  in 
England  communicating  despatches  which  they  had  received 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  those  directly  from  abroad. 

Of  the  first  class,  there  are  numerous  letters  from  Lord 
Suffolk,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  from  1771  to  1779 ; 
Lord  Stormont,  who  succeeded  him  ;  William  Eden,  after- 
wards Lord  Auckland,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Northern 
Province,  1771  to  1773  ;  Alexander  Wedderburn,  Solicitor 
General,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn  ; 
Lord  North,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and  others.  In  the  second 
class  are  despatches  from  General  Burgoyne,  Admirals 
Rodney,  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  George  Collier,  the  Hon.  G. 
Darner,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lords  Percy  and  Cornwallis  and 
others. 

Of  these,  Admiral  Rodney's  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
In  his  letter  of  December  22,  1780  (p.  191),  he  lays  bare  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  affairs  by  those  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  the  grave  mistakes  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Another,  dated  March  4,  1781,  and  marked  "private,"  gives 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  St.  Eustatius,  St.  Martin's  and  others  which  had  been 
taken  by  him,  and  as  to  the  means  adopted  for  their  reduction 


*  Calendared  in  Vol.  1.  of  the  re  issue. 
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(p.  202).  His  letter  of  April  15,  1782  (p.  220),  announces  the 
important  victory  gained  by  him  over  the  French  fleet  (at 
Martinique,  on  April  10).  The  letters  of  the  Hon.  George 
Darner  (a  son  of  Joseph,  Lord  Milton,  by  Lady  Caroline 
Sackville,  sister  of  Lord  George,  and  who  was  afterwards 
Earl  of  Dorchester)  are  numerous  and  valuable.  One  of  his, 
dated  April  23,  1780  (p.  159),  announces  Rodney's  victory  off 
St.  Dominique,  another,  of  October  13,  1780  (p.  183),  mentions 
the  capture  of  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre  by  the  rebels, 
while  two  others,  dated  respectively  September  27  and  October 
29,  1781  {pp.  212,  214),  deal  with  Lord  Cornwallis's  disaster 
in  Yorktown. 

There  are  also  copies  and  drafts  of  Lord  George's  despatches 
to  America,  many  of  them  marked  "  private  "  or  "  most 
secret,"  and  several  papers  dealing  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1778  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Colonies. 

The  papers  dealing  with  the  war  in  Canada  (p.  257  et  seq.) 
consist  chiefly  of  original  letters  from  Wolfe,  Amherst  and 
others,    and   contain   very   full   details   of   the  campaign. 

There  remains  a  bundle  of  letters  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards  Count  Rumford,  and,  in 
1780,  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  American 
Department,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  it  was  finally 
abolished  in  1782  (p.  249  et  seq.).  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Lord  George,  and  raised  during  the  war  a  troop  of  dragoons 
known  as  the  "  King's  American  Dragoons,"  with  which  he 
did  good  service  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 


A  large  number  of  additional  letters  and  papers  in  relation 
to  America  will  be  found  in  this  new  edition  of  the  Report. 
The  most  considerable  addition  consists  of  letters  from  General 
Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain  and  drafts  of 
Lord  George's  replies.  These  were  omitted  in  the  previous 
report  probably  because  manuscript  copies  of  some  of  them 
(though  by  no  means  of  all)  exist  either  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  or  at  the  Royal  Institution,  but  it  has  now  been  thought- 
better  to  calendar  them,  in  order  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  series  of  Sackville  Papers.  There  are  also  additional 
letters  from  General  Burgoyne,  Admirals  Arbuthnot  and  Sir 
Geo.  Collier,  Sir  John  Dalrymple  and  others,  and  many  papers 
in  relation  to  the  West  Indies,  including  interesting  letters 
from  Governor  Dalling  in  Jamaica  and  the  Rev.  James 
Ramsay  at  St.  Christopher's.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous 
papers  now  included  for  the  first  time  will  be  found  an 
interesting  account  of  "  the  State  of  the  rebel  army  "  in  1775, 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Benj.  Thompson,  afterwards  Count  Rumford 
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(p.  13)  ;  a  "  View  of  the  Colonies  "  in  this  same  year  by 
a  writer  who  stated  that  he  knew  Washington  well,  and 
believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  with  a  character  distin- 
guished by  extreme  coolness  and  caution  (pp.  19,  20) ;  enquiries 
in  relation  to  Howe's  campaign  in  1776  ;  and  observations 
upon  Burgoyne's  campaign  in  1777  (pp.  88,  89).  A  long  paper 
by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  "Thoughts  on  Instructions  to  the 
American  Commissioners  "  in  1778  (p.  101)  contains  the 
following  suggestion  : — 

"  From  all  accounts  of  General  Washington's  character,  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  his  character  and  General  Monk's,  for  he  is  silent, 
keeps  his  mind  to  himself,  has  plain  understanding  and  is  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. .  .  .  Charles  II.  owed  his  kingdom  to  his  personal  applica- 
tion to  Monk,  delivered  by  one  of  Monk's  own  friends.  Might  not  the 
ministers  ...  or  the  King  himself,  write  a  private  letter  to  Washington 
to  remind  him  of  the  similarity  between  his  situation  and  Monk's,  desiring 
him  to  ask  terms  for  America  fair  and  just,  and  they  should  be  granted, 
and  that  the  terms  for  himself  should  be  the  dukedom  given  to  Monk  and 
a  revenue  to  support  it,  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  man  who  generously 
gave  up  his  own  power  to  save  his  country." 

Dalrymple  ends  by  suggesting  a  Mr.  Lloyd  Delany,  "  the 
bosom  friend  "  of  Washington,  then  in  London,  to  carry 
the  letter. 

After  this,  there  follow  : — Secret  Instructions  to  the  same 
Commissioners  (p.  105)  ;  an  unsigned  paper  upon  "  The  Object 
of  the  War  of  1779  "  (p.  132)  ;  Queries  by  Sir  George  Rodney 
on  his  being  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  December,  1779 
(p.  196),  and  a  lengthy  and  interesting  Report  by  Lieut. - 
Governor  Henry  Hamilton  on  his  winter  expedition  in  1778 
from  Detroit  to  St.  Vincennes,  six  hundred  miles  away,  by  way 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Miamis  River  ;  his  defence  of  Fort 
Sackville  and  surrender  to  Col.  Clarke,  and  the  subsequent 
imprisonment  and  sufferings  of  himself  and  his  companions 
in  Virginia,  until  liberated  on  parole  in  October,  1780. 
In  this  document,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  interesting 
picture  of  the  venerable  Pere  Potier  exhorting  and  blessing 
the  Indians  accompanying  the  expedition  (p.  225)  ;  the  curious 
account  of  the  way  in  which  beavers  made  possible  the 
navigation  of  a  river  (p.  227)  ;  the  scene  on  Hamilton's 
arrival  at  St.  Vincennes,  where  the  people,  "  kissing  a  silver 
crucifix  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  "  in  the  little  church, 
renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance  (p.  229),  and  the  occurrences 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sackville,  in  February, 
1779  (p.  231  et  seq.). 

S  C.  LOMAS. 
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XVIII. — PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  WAR, 

1775-1782. 


Lord  Suffolk  to  Lord  G.  Germain.* 

1775,  June  15.  St.  James'. — The  town  is  full  of  private 
letters  from  America,  which  contain  much  more  particular 
accounts  of  the  skirmishf  than  are  related  by  the  General. 
They  don't  do  much  credit  to  the  discipline  of  our  troops, 
but  do  not  impeach  their  readiness  and  intrepidity.  The 
impression  made  at  New  York  (that  neglected  place)  by 
what  has  happened  in  Massachusetts  is  disagreeable.  A 
larger  force  at  sea  to  blockade,  while  land  operations  are 
confined  to  New  England,  becomes  necessary,  and  it  may 
be  expedient  to  strengthen  Gage's  army.  "  There  is  a  Colonel 
Maunsell  come  from  New  York  who  gives  a  most  ridiculous 
account  of  the  reception  which  Lord  Chatham's  plan  met 
with  in  that  province.  He  said  it  was  paraphrased  in  public 
prints  and  abused  in  every  company.  The  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  also  arrived  before  this  gentleman's 
departure.  But  it  reached  America  just  as  the  news  of  the 
affair  at  Concord  transpired,  and  people's  minds  were  too 
much  heated  to  pay  attention  to  it.  It  was  termed  insidious, 
considered  as  calculated  to  separate  and  divide  the  colonies, 
and  treated  with  the  same  epithets  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  treated  by  the  Opposition  here  ;  but  not  so  much 

reviled  by  a  great  deal  as  Lord  Chatham's  plan  

Americans  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  of  course  active 
and  zealous  to  make  the  most  of  what  has  passed  on  the 
other,  but  they  can  raise  no  alarm.  The  stocks  are  unaffected, 
and  the  respectable  part  of  the  city  is  in  very  proper  senti- 
ments. Everything  is  right  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and  I 
neither  perceive  disinclination  to  persevere  or  diffidence  in 
the  success  of  perseverance  anywhere" 

*  See  allusion  to  this  letter  and  to  Lord  George's  answer,  vol  i.  p.  135. 
t  The  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  19th  April,  1775. 
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Lord  George  Germain  to  [Lord  Suffolk], 
[1775,  June  16  or  17.]— "  I  had  yesterday  the  honor  of 
your  Lordship's  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  I  received  one 
from  Mr.  Eden  of  a  much  earlier  date,  as  it  had  been  directed 
to  me  in  Northamptonshire. 

"The  particulars  of  the  skirmish  surprized  me  very  much, 
as  I  had  no  conception  the  loss  of  the  troops  could  have  been 
so  great  when  everybody  agrees  that  the  men  behaved  with 
proper  spirit.  The  disposition  T  fear  was  originally  defective, 
and  the  manner  of  opposing  an  enemy  that  avoids  facing  you 
in  the  open  field  is  totally  different  from  what  young  officers 
learn  from  the  common  discipline  of  the  army.  Mr.  Brad- 
dock  first  suffered  in  the  last  war  by  a  surprise  from 
the  Indians,  and  his  little  army  was  sacrifiz'd  without  seeing 
an  enemy,  and  by  keeping  together  and  firing  in  bodys, 
could  neither  defend  themselves  or  annoy  their  opponents. 
Another  discipline  was  then  establish'd  and  all  our  light 
troops  in  America  were  taught  to  separate  and  secure 
themselves  by  trees,  walls,  or  hedges,  and  became  so  for- 
midable both  to  the  Indians  and  Canadians  that  they  were 
victorious  upon  all  occasions,  and  ever  protected  the  main 
body  of  the  army  from  surprize  or  insult.  Nobody  under- 
stands that  discipline  so  well  as  General  Howe,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  light  troops,  and  who  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, teach  the  present  army  to  be  as  formidable  as  that 
he  formerly  acted  with.  Your  Lordship  wishes  me  to  write 
freely.  I  must  then  lament  that  General  Gage,  with  all  his 
good  qualitys,  finds  himself  in  a  situation  of  too  great 
importance  for  his  talents.  The  conduct  of  such  a  war  requires 
more  than  common  abilities,  the  distance  from  the  seat  of 
Government  necessarily  leaves  much  to  the  discretion  and 
the  resources  of  the  General,  and  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Gage 
will  venture  to  take  a  single  step  beyond  the  letter  of  his 
instructions,  or  whether  the  troops  have  that  opinion  of  him 
as  to  march  with  confidence  of  success  under  his  command. 
This  consideration,  however,  makes  taking  every  measure 
for  immediately  increasing  your  forces  the  more  necessary, 
and  what  your  Lordship  mentions  of  sending  more  small 
ships  of  war  is  the  surest  method  of  bringing  the  rebellious 
part  of  that  continent  to  reason,  for  I  have  no  conception, 
when  the  trade  is  effectually  stopp'd,  that  the  numbers  ci 
distress'd  people  will  not  combine  in  favour  of  Government, 
and  shake  off  the  power  of  those  factious  leaders  who  have 
been  the  authors  of  the  present  confusion.  The  Highlanders 
are  the  soonest  formed  into  soldiers,  and  there  are  many 
half-pay  officers  in  that  country  who  might  be  able  to  raise 
and  discipline  a  regiment  or  even  a  brigade  sooner  than  in 
England  or  Ireland  ;  in  the  last  war  some  battallions  were 
rais'd  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  I 
remember  right,  when  they  were  reduced,  all  the  officers  were 
put  upon  the  half-pay,  and  I  conclude  many  of  them  would 
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be  glad  of  employment,  but  I  trust  that  the  most  immediate 
assistance  may  be  had  from  Canada,  as  a  diversion  from  the 
frontiers  of  that  province  will  be  most  usefull  to  Mr.  Gage 
and  most  alarming  to  the  rebels  ;  the  Canadians  will  fight 
behind  walls  and  trees  at  least  as  well  as  the  Bostonians, 
and  I  believe  the  Canadians  would  be  very  ready  to  chastise 
their  neighbours  under  the  sanction  of  Government.  As  to 
foreign  troops,  they  would  be  of  use  in  garrisons  and  in  a 
regular  campaign,  but  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  sent  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  for  they  require  much  time  in  being 
put  into  motion  ;  if  the  rebellion  continues,  I  am  persuaded 
the  Ministry  must  have  recourse  to  them.  I  should  not 
imagine  you  can  often  draught  the  regiments  at  home ;  at 
present  they  may  afford  you  some  of  their  recruits,  but  the 
new  rais'd  men  can  be  had  in  numbers  only  in  the  Highlands 
and  Ireland.  What  has  happen'd  in  New  England  I  look 
upon  as  trifling  when  compared  to  the  defection  in  New  York. 

"  I  often  lamented  Mr.  Gage's  drawing  thence  all  his  forces 
to  Boston  ;  as  long  as  you  maintained  New  Yorke  the  con- 
tinent was  divided,  at  present  there  is  a  free  communication 
between  all  the  disaffected.  I  rejoiced  greatly  when  it  was 
determined  to  send  four  regiments  thither,  had  they  arrived 
I  am  persuaded  the  friends  of  the  Government  could  not 
have  been  insulted.  Now  that  post  is  lost  the  importance  of 
it  will  be  known,  and  had  I  the  honour  of  advising  Adminis- 
tration I  should  say  that  till  that  post  was  regained  I  could 
see  no  prospect  of  ending  the  war  with  success,  and  I  had 
rather  act  upon  the  defensive  in  New  England  and  make 
my  first  and  most  vigorous  efforts  in  establishing  the  troops 
in  that  centre  from  whence  I  could  occasionally  act  offen- 
sively against  any  of  the  rebellious  provinces.  I  beg  pardon 
for  troubling  your  Lordship  with  so  long  a  letter,  but  I  feel 
myself  so  interested  in  this  event,  and  I  see  the  honour  and 
the  authority  of  this  country  so  involved  in  it  that  I  could 
not  help  availing  myself  of  the  indulgence  you  gave  me  of 
plainly  telling  you  my  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  What- 
ever measures  are  adopted  I  heartily  wish  them  success,  and 
nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  it  as  that  unanimity 
which  I  am  happy  to  hear  prevails  among  the  Ministers," 

General  Howe  to  Lord  Howe. 

1775,  June  22.  Camp  upon  the  Heights  of  Charles 
Town. — "  In  my  last  of  the  13th,  I  mentioned  the  General's 
intentions  of  occupying  Dorchester-neck  or  Charles  Town 
Heights.  And  it  was  determined  that  the  former  should  be 
seized,  as  on  Sunday  last,  the  18th  at  daybreak  :  the  tide 
serving  well  for  that  time.  Everything  was  prepared 
accordingly.  But  on  the  17th  at  daybreak  the  rebels  were 
observed  at  work  in  great  numbers  upon  these  Heights,  about 
1,500  yards  from  the  battery  mentioned  in  my  last  as  com- 
manding these  Heights  from  the  town  of  Boston.    And  it  was 
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plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  had  thrown  up  a  Redoubt  in  the 
night,  from  whence  they  could  annoy  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour  by  placing  cannon  in  it  covered  from  the  battery 
by  an  Epaulment.  This  work  was  no  sooner  observed,  than 
it  was  determined  they  must  be  removed  from  thence  as  soon 
as  the  troops  and  boats  could  be  got  in  readiness  for  that 
purpose.  And  as  the  shore  where  it  was  judged  most  proper 
to  land  was  very  flat,  the  landing  could  not  be  made  with 
facility  after  the  tide  of  ebb  was  much  run  off.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  that  no  delay  should  be  made  in  our 
proceeding,  since  it  would  be  High  Water  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  about  that  time  the  landing  was  effected  with- 
out opposition  :  the  Lively,  Glasgow,  and  Falcon  ;  an  armed 
transport,  armed  sloop  and  five  floating  boat  batteries  being 
stationed  for  the  service,  which  they  executed  very  effectually. 
The  troops  we  could  land  together  at  one  disembarkation, 
in  our  number  and  species  of  boats  (not  one  of  our  old 
accustomed  flat  boats  amongst  them)  were  not  more  than 
1,100  rank  and  file,  composed  of  10  companies  of  Light 
Infantry ;  ten  of  Grenadiers,  with  the  5th  and  38th  Battalions. 
The  second  Body,  which  landed  quickly  after,  was  the  43rd 
and  52nd  Battalions  ;  making  about  450  addition  to  the 
former.  With  these,  followed  by  some  Field  Artillery,  I  went 
on  shore  with  Brig.  General  Pigot,  and  formed  my  little  Corps 
in  three  lines,  upon  a  rising  spot  about  100  yards  from  the 
beach.  On  the  first  view,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  rebels 
were  in  force  and  strongly  entrenched  upon  their  right,  in  the 
Redoubt  that  had  been  seen  from  the  town  at  daybreak  ; 
with  cannon,  and  with  a  large  body  of  troops  posted  in  the 
houses  of  Charles  Town  about  200  yards  distant  from  the 
right  of  the  Redoubt.  Their  left  and  centre  were  covered  by 
a  breastwork  (a  part  of  it  cannon  proof)  which  reached  from 
the  Redoubt  to  the  Mystick,  the  space  from  the  Redoubt  to 
that  river  being  about  380  yards,  and  the  whole  extent  they 
occupied  about  600  yards  ;  the  left  of  their  line  was  about 
500  yards  from  our  army  when  we  first  formed. 

From  this  appearance  as  well  as  our  observation  that  they 
were  assembling  with  all  the  force  they  could  collect,  I  applied 
to  General  Gage  for  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  This  he  imme- 
diately complied  with  by  sending  the  Companies  of  Light 
Infantry  and  Grenadiers  remaining  at  Boston,  with  the  47th 
Regiment  and  1st  Battalion  of  Marines.  My  strength  with 
this  addition  amounted  to  about  2,200  rank  and  file,  formed 
in  two  lines ;  Brig.  Gen.  Pigot  commanding  on  the  left.  We 
began  the  attack  by  a  sharp  cannonade  from  our  field  pieces 
and  two  Howitzers,  the  lines  advancing  slowly,  and  frequently 
halting  to  give  time  for  the  artillery  to  fire.  The  Light 
Infantry  on  the  right  were  directed  to  keep  along  the  beach 
(shore  of  the  Mystick)  and  to  force  the  left  point  of  the 
rebels  breastwork  ;  and  then  to  take  them  in  flank.  The 
Grenadiers  were  directed  to  attack  the  left  of  the  rebels'  line, 
in  front,  supported  by  the  5th  and  52nd  Regiments.  These 
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orders  were  executed  with  great  perseverance,  the  rebels  by 
their  great  superiority  of  numbers  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire 
as  soon  as  the  line  was  advanced  within  distance  of  their 
shot.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  two  armies  was 
cut  by  fences,  formed  of  strong  posts  and  close  railing,  very 
high,  and  which  could  not  be  broken  readily.  Had  they  not 
been  in  our  way,  the  rebels  would  have  been  quickly  forced 
upon  their  left,  without  any  great  loss  on  our  side.  Upon 
our  left,  Pigot  met  with  the  same  obstructions  in  his  advance 
to  the  attack  of  the  Redoubt ;  as  well  as  from  the  troops  in 
the  town,  which  last  alone  would  have  given  him  sufficient 
employment,  had  it  not  been  set  on  fire  by  order,  at  this 
critical  time,  with  a  Carcass  from  the  battery  upon  the  Town 
Hill  at  Boston.  This  relieved  Pigot  from  the  difficulty  upon 
his  left,  and  he  carried  the  Redoubt  in  a  very  handsome 
manner,  at  the  second  onset,  tho'  it  was  most  obstinately 
defended  to  the  last,  thirty  of  the  rebels  having  been  killed 
by  bayonets  within  it.  It  was  my  opinion  that  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels  could  be  ensured  by  the  success  of  either  of  the 
two  attacks.  The  carrying  of  the  Redoubt  needs  nothing 
more  to  be  said  of  it,  but  that  the  spot  on  which  it  was  placed 
commanded  all  round  it,  and  if  the  attack  of  the  right  had 
succeeded,  the  rebels  in  the  Redoubt  would  have  been  turned. 
But  tho'  at  length  when  we  succeeded  in  both,  the  soldiers 
were  so  much  harrassed,  and  there  were  so  many  officers  lost, 
that  the  pursuit  was  not  followed  with  all  the  vigor  that 
might  be  expected." 

(The  loss  of  officers  and  men,  the  numbers  as  in  the 
printed  account.) 

"  My  corps  is  now  encamped  upon  these  Heights,  in  a  very 
strong  situation,  with  three  respectable  Redoubts  ;  and 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  being  attacked.  But  I  much 
doubt  whether  we  shall  get  much  farther  this  Campaign, 
the  rebels,  on  this  side,  having  entrenched  themselves  very 
judiciously,  about  two  miles  in  our  front.  On  the  Roxbury 
side  they  have  done  the  same.  I  may,  therefore,  safely 
predict  that  with  our  present  force,  the  2nd  Division  from 
Ireland  not  being  yet  arrived,  we  shall  not  do  more  than  to 
possess  these  Heights,  and  the  Dorchester-neck,  which  Gen. 
Clinton  will  take  possession  of  either  to-morrow  or  on  Satur- 
day." Copy,  in  Lord  Hoive's  handwriting,  and  enclosed  by 
him  in  his  letter  of  July  29. 

Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1775,  July  22.  Porter's  Lodge,  Barnet. — Encloses  extract 
of  General  Howe's  letter  of  the  12th  of  June  (not  now  with 
the  papers). 

The  Same  to  The  Same. 

1775,  July  29.  Porter's  Lodge. — Encloses  copy  of  letter 
from  General  Howe  [printed  above]  correcting  the  relation 
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of  the  late  action  in  the  Gazette.  Suspects  that  "  a  languid 
idea  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Boston  may  prevail," 
and  thinks  "the  efforts  of  ships  of  war  alone  will  operate  little 
indeed  to  recover  our  dominion  over  the  rebellious  colonies . 
if  the  other  part  of  the  General's  plan  is  disregarded." 

Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1775,  Aug.  7.  Grafton  Street. — Has  reason  to  believe  from 
his  Lordship's  last  letter  that  it  has  been  determined  to  recall 
Gage  and  appoint  his  brother  to  the  chief  command  in 
America,  the  province  of  Canada  excepted.  Considers  that 
the  additional  troops  will  not  much  exceed  the  half  of  the 
required  force.  Thinks  that  the  frigates  will  greatly  distress 
the  rebellious  provinces  in  their  trade,  but  that  a  considerable 
increase  of  land  forces  will  be  required  in  the  spring  to  cut  off 
their  mutual  intercourse.  Is  sure  that  General  Howe  will 
receive  very  particular  satisfaction  by  the  communication  of 
his  Lordship's  sentiments  and  that  "  if  the  spirit  in  carrying 
the  late  arrangements  into  execution  partakes  of  the  vigor 
that  gave  birth  to  the  measure,  he  will  have  reason  to  applaud 
his  good  fortune  in  the  essential  support." 

General  Burgoyne  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain. 

1775,  Aug.  20.  Boston. — [A  very  long  letter  detailing  the 
state  of  the  war  and  the  prospects  of  success.]  All  parties  in 
England  have  contributed  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  rebellion, 
and  at  length  "  after  a  fatal  procrastination,  not  only  of  vigorous 
measures  but  of  preparation  for  such,  we  took  a  step  as 
decisive  as  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  and  now  find  ourselves 
plunged  at  once  in  a  most  serious  war,  without  a  single 
requisite,  gunpowder  excepted,  for  carrying  it  on."  The 
only  satisfactory  feature  of  the  campaign  has  been  "  the 
victory  obtained  at  Charlestown  by  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  my  friend  Howe,  and  the  exemplary,  I  might  perhaps  say 
unexampled  bravery  of  the  officers  under  him.  It  would 
depreciate  this  victory  to  estimate  only  its  immediate 
effects.  .  "  .  .  It  re-establishes  the  ascendancy  of  the 
King's  troops  in  public  opinion,  and  enables  us  to  rest  upon 
our  arms,  or  even  to  close  the  war,  should  the  enemy  so  incline. 
The  army  is  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  England,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  drafts  from  Ireland  no  privates 
have  deserted.  The  rebels  though  undisciplined  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  are  led  by  some  very  able  men. 
"  I  believe  Adams  to  be  as  great  a  conspirator  as  ever  sub- 
verted a  state.  I  cannot  help  quoting  a  passage  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  his  wife,  intercepted  the  other  day,  and  which 
I  conclude  is  transmitted  with  some  others  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth : — * 

"  '  The  busyness  I  have  had  upon  my  mind,'  says  he,  '  has 
*  been  as  great  and  important  as  can  be  entrusted  to  man, 

*  Adams'  two  letters  are  printed  in  Force's  Archives,  4th  ser :  vol.  ii, 
col:  1717. 
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and  the  difficulty  and  intricacy  of  it  is  prodigous.  A  con- 
'  stitution  to  form  for  a  great  empire  ;  a  country  of  fifteen 
'  hundred  miles  extent  to  fortify  ;  millions  to  arm  and  train  ; 
4  a  naval  power  to  begin  ;  an  extensive  commerce  to  regu- 
'  late  ;  a  standing  army  of  twenty-seven  thousand  men  to 
'  raise,  pay,  victual,  and  officer,'  &c.  In  another  confidential 
letter  to  a  friend,  intercepted  at  the  same  time,  after  express- 
ing great  dissatisfaction  against  one  of  his  tools  (I  conclude 
he  means  Hancock,  the  president  of  the  Congress,  whom  he 
calls  a  pidling  genius)  he  goes  on  thus  :  4  We  ought  to  have 
4  had  in  our  hands  a  month  ago  the  whole  legislative, 
4  executive,  and  judicial  of  the  whole  continent,  and  have 
4  completely  modelled  a  constitution  :  to  have  raised  a  naval 
4  power  and  opened  all  our  ports  wide  ;  to  have  arrested 
4  every  friend  of  Government  on  the  continent,  and  held 
4  them  as  hostages  for  the  poor  victims  in  Boston,  &c.'  The 
bare  effort  of  investigating  such  objects  argues  an  aspiring 
and  vigorous  mind."  Such  a  man  soars  too  high  to  be  allured 
by  any  offer  Great  Britain  can  make  to  himself  or  his  country. 
44  America,  if  his  counsels  continue  in  force,  must  be  subdued 
or  relinquished  ;  she  will  not  be  reconciled."  My  favourite 
plan  for  future  action  is  a  descent  upon  Rhode  Island,  but 
I  despair  of  ever  seeing  this  or  any  other  operation  carried  out 
as  the  army  is  at  present  constituted.  General  Gage  is  an 
officer  totally  unsuited  for  the  command,  and  to  this  many  of 
the  misfortunes  the  King's  arms  have  suffered  may  be  traced. 
44  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  in  England,  what  is  the  Admiral 
[Graves]  doing  ?  I  wish  I  was  able  to  answer  that  question  satis- 
factorily.   But  I  can  only  say  what  he  is  not  doing : — 

44  That  he  is  not  supplying  the  troops  with  sheep  and 
oxen,  the  dinners  of  the  best  of  us  bear  meagre  testimony, 
the  want  of  broth  in  the  hospitals  bears  a  more  melancholy  one. 

44  He  is  not  defending  his  own  flocks  and  herds,  for  the 
enemy  has  repeatedly  and  in  the  most  insulting  manner 
plundered  his  own  appropriated  islands. 

44  He  is  not  defending  the  other  islands  in  the  harbour, 
for  the  enemy  landed  in  force,  burned  the  lighthouse  at  noon 
day,  and  killed  and  took  a  party  of  marines  almost  under 
the  guns  of  two  or  three  men-of-war. 

44  He  is  not  employing  his  ships  to  keep  up  communication 
and  intelligence  with  the  servants  and  friends  of  Government 
at  different  parts  of  the  continent,  for  I  do  not  believe  General 
Gage  has  received  a  letter  from  any  correspondent  out  of 
Boston  these  six  weeks. 

44  He  is  surely  intent  upon  greater  objects,  you  will  think  ; 
supporting  in  material  points  the  dignity  and  terror  of  the 
British  flag,  and  where  a  number  of  boats  have  been  built 
for  the  rebels,  privateers  fitted  out,  prizes  carried  in,  the 
King's  armed  vessels  sunk,  the  crews  made  prisoners,  the 
officers  killed,  he  is  doubtless  enforcing  instant  restitution 
and  reparation  by  the  voice  of  his  cannon,  and  laying  the 
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towns  in  ashes  which  refuse  his  terms.  Alas  !  He  is  not ! 
The  British  thunder  is  diverted  or  controlled  by  pitiful 
attentions  and  quaker-like  scruples,  and  under  such  influence, 
insult  and  impunity,  like  righteousness  and  peace,  have 
kissed  each  other. 

"  I  should  have  hesitated  in  giving  an  account  that  may 
appear  invidious,  had  not  the  facts  been  too  notorious  to 
expose  me  to  that  censure,  and  my  feelings  in  this  great  cause 
too  sensible  to  observe  them  without  some  impatience.  Upon 
the  whole,  when  the  supineness  of  this  department  is  added 
to  the  diffidence  of  the  other,  and  the  defects  of  Quarter- 
master Generals,  Adjutant-Generals,  secretaries,  and  com- 
missaries are  superadded  to  both,  they  will  make  altogether 
a  mass  of  insufficiency  that  I  am  afraid  would  counteract 
and  disappoint  the  ablest  counsels  in  the  world."  [The 
remainder  of  the  letter  is  personal.] 

William  Eden*  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1775],  September  15.  St.  James's. — Understands  that 
Admiral  Graves  is  to  be  recalled  and  is  to  leave  the  command 
with  Shuldham. 

Considers  that  the  Government  are  beginning  to  see  the 
danger  of  half  measures  and  that  more  has  been  done  in  the 
last  three  weeks  than  in  the  three  preceding  years,  but  much 
is  wanting  to  make  that  exertion  systematic  and  effective. 
Expects  to  see  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Gazette  "  handsome 
addresses  from  Manchester,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  and  Lei- 
cester." 

The  Same  to  The  Same. 

[1775],  September  18.  Downing  Street. — "We  received 
late  last  night  some  letters  from  General  Gage  of  the 
17th  August,  and  written  with  unusual  spirit.  Nothing  had 
happened,  however,  except  the  dislodging  the  rebels  from  two 
or  three  advanced  posts  ;  and  they  continued  round  Boston 
in  great  multitudes.  The  ships  had  collected  and  just  brought 
in  1,300  sheep  and  100  oxen,  which  would  prove  a  very 
seasonable  supply.  There  seem'd  not  to  be  any  intention 
to  march  out  to  an  attack,  as  he  observes  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them,  even  if  they  had  a  victory,  to  make 
any  use  of  it,  having  no  apparatus  nor  numbers  for  advancing 
into  the  country,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  secret  intent 
is  to  abandon  Boston  and  go  to  New  York,  whence  we  receive 
every  day  new  reasons  to  believe  they  will  be  well  received 
and  will  act  with  advantage. 

"  Washington  had  written  to  Gage  upon  the  usage  of  the 
rebel  prisoners,  to  which  the  General  sent  an  answer  that 
I  think  will  do  him  much  credit. 

"  We  have  other  private  accounts  that  the  Congress  had 
disagreed  much  and  did  not  separate  in  good  humour  with 
*  Afterwards  Lord  Auckland. 
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each  other  ;  that  the  plan  from  the  beginning  has  been  for 
a  total  separation  from  Great  Britain  ;  that  they  will  proceed 
accordingly  to  invite  foreign  nations  to  trade,  &c. 

"  The  business,  however,  begins  to  be  understood  here, 
and  bears,  therefore,  a  more  promising  aspect  than  it  has 
hitherto  done." 

Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1775,  Sept.  25.  Grafton  Street. — I  have  received  two 
letters  from  General  Howre,  the  latest  dated  the  20th  of 
August,  their  general  purport  being  to  impress  the  necessity 
of  changing  "  the  theatre  of  the  now  inevitable  war  to  the 
province  of  New  York."  I  understand  that  a  discretionary 
power  to  that  effect  has  been  sent  with  my  brother's  nomination 
to  succeed  General  Gage.  The  sickness  in  the  army  is  stated 
by  General  Howe,  including  wounded,  to  be  near  one-third 
of  the  whole  numbers. 

The  General's  propositions  are  for  an  army  of  15,000  men 
to  act  next  campaign  from  New  York,  and  4,000  Regulars 
with  Canadians  and  Indians  on  the  side  of  Canada,  and  to 
preserve  a  communication  between  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Crown  Point.  He  recommends  that  5,000  rank  and  file  should 
occupy  Boston  and  the  adjacent  posts  round  it  necessary 
for  its  security.  He  professes  his  plan  to  be  of  greater 
compass  than  he  feels  himself  equal  to  direct,  and  judges  it 
proper  that  a  chief  officer  in  the  character  of  a  viceroy  with 
unlimited  powers  should  be  chosen  for  the  occasion. 

"  If  Government  is  unable  to  furnish  the  force  he  suggests, 
estimated  in  his  opinion  at  the  lowest  amount,  he  then  thinks 
it  better  policy  to  withdraw  the  troops  entirely  from  the 
delinquent  provinces,  and  leave  the  colonists  to  war  with 
each  other  for  sovereignty,  the  certain  consequence,  he 
judges,  of  their  determined  separation  from  the  Mother 
Country." 

Rear  Admiral  Shuldham  is  appointed  to  replace  the  com- 
mander by  sea,  Byron  to  serve  second  in  command. 

I  think  it  probable  from  the  tenor  of  General  Howe's  letters 
that  the  evacuation  of  Boston  will  take  effect  in  the  course 
of  next  month.  I  confess  my  anxiety  for  the  event  becomes 
great,  considering  the  extent  of  such  an  operation. 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1775],  September  27.  Downing  Street. — "I  return  the 
inclosed*  with  many  thanks  for  the  communication,  tho'  it 
makes  my  heart  ake.  Shuldham  takes  leave  to-day  and  ex- 
pects to  go  about  Monday  next.  I  shudder  to  think  how  ill 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  artillery,  &c.  from  Boston  will  be 
supported  by  Admiral  Graves.  Burgoyne  is  under  a  mistake 
with  regard  to  Adams.  The  writer  of  the  letter  which 
he  quotes  was  John  Adams.    The  leader  of  the  Congress  and 

*  Probably  General  Burgoyne's  letter  of  August  20,  above. 
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now  the  "  Constitutional  Treasurer "  (for  he  assumes  that 
office)  is  Samuel  Adams. 

Shuldham  goes  well  convinced  that  he  is  to  act  in  every 
respect  as  against  an  enemy. 

More  addresses  !   the  nation  is  good  enough. 

William  Eden  to  Lord  G.  Germain. 

1775,  Oct.  3.  Bushy  Park.— Writes  by  Lord  North's  desire. 
"It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  transactions  of  our 
American  campaign  ,  a  worthy  general*  with  parts  inferior 
to  his  situation  and  a  corrupt  admiral  without  any  shadow 
of  capacity  have  jointly  contributed  to  increase  the  strength 
and  number  of  the  armed  rebels  in  a  very  great  degree,  and 
to  render  the  avowal  of  rebellion  general  over  the  whole  of 
the  American  Continent.  Government  is  certainly  not  blame- 
less for  so  bad  a  choice  of  commanders,  and  possibly  for  having 
left  undone  some  other  things  which  ought  to  have  been  done. 
There  has,  however,  been  one  good  effect  in  our  inefficiency 
(if  it  deserves  so  hard  a  name).  It  has  fully  shown  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  that  the  quarrel  does  not  arise  from 
any  wish  of  the  Minister  to  oppress  the  Colonies,  but  from 
a  determined  purpose  in  the  New  England  Colonies  to  seek 
independence  at  all  hazards.  The  cause  therefore  is  now  (which 
it  never  was  before)  generally  understood,  and  the  heart  of 
the  nation  is  warmly  engaged  in  it.  The  nation  is  at  the  same 
time  so  candid  as  to  feel  no  impatience  with  their  rulers  for 
having  in  common  with  all  the  world  undervalued  the  re- 
bellion, and  only  feels  resentment  against  those  whose  designs 
appear  so  much  worse  than  they  were  supposed  to  be.  With 
such  a  cause  to  fight  for  such  a  nation,  Lord  North  looks 
forward  to  the  event  with  full  confidence  of  success,  tho' 
with  concern  for  the  harsh  measures  which  must  necessarily 
lead  to  it.  The  outlines  of  the  force  now  intended  to  be 
sent  have  already  been  detailed  to  your  lordship,  and  I  shall 
only  add  for  the  present  upon  that  point  that  every  possible 
attention  is  using  to  keep  the  plan  from  falling  short  in  the 
execution,  and  every  farther  measure  is  adopting  that  may 
either  add  to  its  strength  or  supply  contingent  deficiencies. 
With  the  prospect  then  of  having  a  most  numerous  fleet  on 
the  American  coast  and  two  large  armies  in  the  field,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  look  towards  a  good  conclusion  of  the 
contest  ;  and  Lord  N.  did  me  the  honour  to  confide  to  me 
some  months  ago  that  he  thought  this  would  be  best  accelerated 
by  giving  a  commission  to  some  proper  person  with  ample 
powers  to  settle  everything  in  dispute  with  any  Colony  which 
either  fear,  interest,  fickleness  or  duty,  might  bring  to 
submission.  The  great  probability  that  the  Southern  Colonies 
would  avail  themselves  of  such  a  commission  was  obvious, 
and  the  importance  of  turning  such  a  disposition  to  good 
account  on  the  first  moment  of  its  presenting  itself  was 


*  General  Gage. 
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also  obvious.  His  lordship,  however,  determined  never  to 
mention  the  thought  till  he  could  see  a  reasonable  certainty 
of  collecting  a  force  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  proceeding 
on  a  system  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  not  either  holding 
out  false  lights  of  conciliation  to  this  country,  or  seeking  for 
a  subterfuge  from  the  difficulty. 

"  I  may  now,  I  believe,  desire  your  lordship  to  stop  here 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  read  the  enclosed  draft,  which  is 
likely  to  contain  the  general  idea  and  in  great  measure  the 
expressions  of  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sessions  (and  I  may  communicate  to  your  lordship  in  con- 
fidence that,  tho'  we  drew  a  sketch  of  it  before  I  was  sent 
with  it  to  Kenwood,  I  there,  which  you  know  is  a  great  secret, 
had  the  kindest  assistance  for  many  hours  at  different  times 
in  putting  it  into  its  present  form).  The  several  objects  of 
this  speech  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  to  the  Colonies, 
and  Great  Britain  will  occur  to  your  lordship  easier  than 
I  can  describe  them.  I  must  also  leave  much  to  your  lord- 
ship's imagination  to  supply  the  several  powers  to  be  given 
in  the  proposed  commission.  There  must  of  course  be  an 
authority  to  supersede  all  governors  on  the  spot,  to  convene 
representatives,  to  settle  a  form  of  taxation  (on  easy  terms) 
according  to  the  last  year's  resolution,  to  make  some  cor- 
rections in  some  of  the  Governments,  to  grant  pardons,  to 
open  ports,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

"  There  never  perhaps  was  a  commission  of  such  importance 
for  any  individual  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  tell  your  lordship  without  form  or  flattery  that  Lord 
North  (and  I  believe  every  person  equally  well  informed 
and  equally  honest  in  wishes  and  declarations)  thinks  you  the 
fittest  man  in  the  kingdom.  He  also  knoivs  that  nothing 
would  make  your  friend  Howe  so  happy  as  to  see  you  in  such 
a  situation.  But  how  far  it  might  be  compatible  with  your 
health,  sentiments,  and  family  enjoyments  and  engagements, 
are  very  different  considerations.  I  shall  for  the  present  only 
ask  your  lordship's  pardon  for  the  dashing  style  in  which  I 
write,  and  request  the  favour  of  you  to  answer  me  with  your 
usual  indulgence  and  frankness,  both  upon  this  letter  itself 
and  the  enclosure  contained  in  it.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
from  Lord  North  that  your  lordship's  sentiments  on  any  part 
of  his  plan  will  be  received  with  the  utmost  deference." 

William  Eden  to  Lord  G.  Germain. 
[1775,  probably  Oct.  21],  Saturday  evening,  J  past  10. — 
"  I  have  this  moment  received  a  note  from  Lord  North  to 
say  that  the  hurry  of  business  in  which  he  has  pass'd  the 
last  three  days,  and  from  which  he  cannot  yet  extricate  himself, 
has  put  it  absolutely  out  of  his  power  to  write  fully  to  your 
Lordship  as  he  had  proposed.  He  desires  me  therefore  to 
send  the  inclosed  corrected  draft  of  the  speech  to  your 
Lordship  and  to  add  to  it  such  other  particulars  as  your 
Lordship  may  have  any  curiosity  to  be  inform'd  of. 
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"  Lord  North  has  now  opened  his  plan  to  his  principal 
friends  in  both  Houses,  and  as  far  as  he  had  advanced  in  that 
task  this  morning  it  had  met  with  perfect  and  chearfull 
approbation  ;  he  expected,  however,  to  meet  with  one  or  two 
to-day  who  have  been  rather  rigid  in  their  ideas  hitherto,  and 
without  considering  circumstances  or  situations  have  always 
press'd  for  pursuing  the  extreme  of  compulsion,  without 
admitting  any  language  that  might  by  any  possibility  be 
misconstrued*  into  wavering.  He  hoped,  however,  to  satisfy 
them  that  this  speech  is  so  worded  as  to  shew  the  most 
decisive  firmness  to  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  that 
mixture  only  of  possible  lenity  which  every  good  man  must 
wish  to  proclaim  to  the  multitudes  engaged  in  such  a  contest. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  in  this  draft  we  have 
omitted  the  mention  of  Russians,  Hessians,  &c.  It  must 
depend  on  the  return  of  the  messenger,  whom  we  expect 
about  Tuesday  next,  whether  they  can  be  particularized ; 
en  attendant  we  have  accounts  of  an  expected  change  in  the 
Russian  ministry,  which  are  by  no  means  flattering  to  our 
hopes.  Mr.  Ackland*  is  to  move  the  Address,  and  to  be 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lyttelton. 

"The  Attorney  and  Sollicitor  General  have  this  morning 
concluded  their  draft  of  the  proposed  Commission  ;  but  we 
have  no  longer  any  idea  of  any  one  person  fit  to  fill  so  large 
a  Vice-Royalty,  and,  unless  your  Lordship  will  help  us,  must 
divide  the  burthen  and  reduce  it  too. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  that  at  present  we  are  by  no  means 
inactive  ;  preparations  are  making  for  an  immediate  and 
considerable  expedition  to  the  southward,  the  object  of  which 
is  not  to  be  declared,  tho'  it  may  be  guess'd,  and  I  will  state 
the  particulars  to  your  Lordship  when  I  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  you. 

"  We  have  not  any  news  worth  mentioning  :  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  I  find  the  idea  entertained  of 
Shuldam  by  some  who  know  him  well,  is  by  no  means  better 
than  that  of  the  wretched  commander  whom  he  supersedes. 

"  The  City  patriots  are  going  very  wicked  lengths  ;  they 
will  get  themselves  into  some  scrape.  Lord  Suffolk,  who  has 
been  very  well  the  whole  summer,  is  at  this  moment  when 
it  is  so  particularly  inconvenient  to  him  seized  with  the  gout. 

"  Our  addresses  as  your  Lordship  will  observe  are  multi- 
plying very  fast,  and  I  really  believe  that  they  contain  the 
genuine  and  general  sentiment  of  the  nation  ;  tho'  I  wonder 
that  so  spirited  a  people  should  be  so  civil  after  so  dispiriting 
a  campaign." 

Admiralty. 

1775,   October   25.    Admiralty  Office.— Abstract   of  the 
most  material  proceedings  in  that  department  relative  to  North 
America  from  1774,  December  13th,  to  1775,  October  23rd. 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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1775,  December.  A  similar  abstract  commencing  from  the 
same  date,  but  carried  down  to  1775,  November  1st. 

Observations  by  Benjamin  Thompson  (afterwards  Count 

Rumford).* 

1775,  November  4.  Boston. — Miscellaneous  observations 
upon  the  state  of  the  rebel  army. 

"  Upon  Sunday,  October  15th,  I  saw  16  flat-bottom 'd  boats 
or  batteaus  lying  just  below  Cambridge  Bridge,  and  two 
more  were  making  in  the  yard.  The  workmen  informed  me 
that  one  was  finished  every  day,  and  that  more  workmen 
were  daily  expected  from  Newbury.  These  boats  are  built 
of  common  deal  boards,  and  in  general  will  contain  from  50 
to  60  men,  including  the  rowers.  What  number  of  them 
were  to  be  made  I  could  not  learn. 

"It  is  generally  supposed  in  the  rebel  army  that  an  attack 
is  designed  upon  either  Charlestown,  or  Boston,  or  both,  and 
that  these  boats  are  preparing  to  transport  troops  to  those 
places.  But  many  of  the  more  intelligent,  and  among  these 
some  of  their  principal  officers,  rather  suppose  these  prepara- 
tions are  only  to  amuse  the  King's  troops,  and  by  keeping  them 
continually  alarm'd  with  apprehension  of  being  attacked, 
prevent  their  going  to  distant  parts  of  the  country  to 
ravage. 

"  About  the  13th  October  a  return  was  made  of  the  number 
of  men  that  all  the  boats  of  every  denomination  (exclusive  of 
the  flat-bottom'd  boats,)  in  the  rebel  camp  were  capable  of 
transporting,  and  I  was  told  by  a  person  who  saw  said  return 
that  the  total  number  was  550. 

"From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  get  with 
respect  to  their  military  stores,  the  total  quantity  of  gun- 
powder that  they  have  in  their  camp  (exclusive  of  what  is 
distributed  among  the  troops)  may  be  somewhere  between 
12  and  15  tons. 

"  The  only  magazines  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army  (that 
I  know  of)  are  the  powder  house,  a  round  stone  building  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Winter  Hill, 
over  which  a  subaltern's  guard  mounts,  and  a  cave  in  the 
west  side  of  Prospect  Hill,  the  entrance  into  which  is 
defended  by  a  small  trench  and  parapet,  which  descends 
obliquely  from  the  fort  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  This 
magazine  is  inaccessable  from  without,  on  account  of  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  on  the  west  side  ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
if  a  party  could  by  any  means  come  upon  the  rear  of  their 
encampment  the  powder  house  might  very  easily  be  surprised, 
as  it  is  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  any  of  their 
works,  and  is  defended  but  by  a  small  party.  What  quantity 
of  gunpowder  is  contained  in  these  two  magazines  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn. 

*  For  later  letters  from  the  same,  see  p.  249  below. 
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"On  the  north-west  side  of  Cambridge  Common  is  the 
Laboratory,  round  which  two  or  three  companies  are  encamp'd, 
but  I  believe  no  considerable  quantity  of  powder  is  ever  kept 
in  this  place,  nor  at  any  other  place  in  or  near  Cambridge. 
In  Watertown,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  north 
from  the  meeting-house,  is  a  school  house,  which  I  am  told 
is  one  of  their  principal  magazines  of  gunpowder.  The  com- 
pany in  Watertown  furnish  a  guard  for  it,  and  two  sentries 
are  constantly  planted  here  in  the  daytime,  and  four  in  the 
night.  There  was  a  house  about  half-way  from  Cambridge  to 
Watertown  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  was 
lodged  about  three  months  ago,  over  which  a  strong  guard 
was  mounted,  but  I  believe  it  has  since  been  removed  to 
Prospect  and  Winter  Hill  magazines,  tho'  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  of  it. 

"As  to  the  quantity  of  powder  and  the  situation  of  the 
magazines  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  any  satisfactory  accounts.  I  was  lately  told  that 
a  small,  regular,  square  redoubt  which  has  lately  been  erected 
upon  a  very  considerable  eminence  in  the  back  part  of  Rox- 
bury  was  built  to  defend  a  grand  magazine,  which  was  to  be 
erected  there  ;  but  I  rather  suppose  it  is  designed  as  a  citadel, 
to  command  the  town  and  their  other  works,  which  it  is  very 
well  calculated  to  do.  As  to  shot — I  believe  the  rebels  are 
in  want  of  no  kind  of  it,  as  large  quantities  of  it  of  every 
sort  have  lately  been  cast  in  the  country,  and  the  furnaces 
are  still  employed  in  that  service. 

"Their  cannon  in  general  are  excessively  bad  ;  many  of  which 
that  are  mounted  and  planted  are  intirely  useless.  Twelve 
pieces,  18  and  24  pounders,  which  came  from  the  fort  at 
Newport  are  really  much  more  valuable  than  every  piece  of 
ordnance  they  have  in  their  camp.  But  they  are  not  anxious 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  their  artillery  till  they  can  have 
some  certainty  of  a  supply  of  gunpowder,  which  at  present 
I  believe  they  have  not. 

"Their  fire-arms  in  general  are  but  very  indifferent,  and 
I  believe  two-thirds  of  their  pieces  at  least  are  destitute  of 
bayonets.  But  there  is  a  great  number  of  armourers  in  the 
camp,  who  are  constantly  employed  in  making  good  these 
deficiencies.  The  pieces  in  general  are  owned  by  the  soldiers 
and  are  refitted  at  the  expence  of  the  Colonies. 

i(  Exclusive  of  25  or  30  rounds  of  cartridge  and  ball  which 
each  soldier  has  in  his  cartouch  box,  they  have  lately  had 
a  pound  of  buck  shot  served  out  to  each  man,  to  keep  loose 
in  his  pocket,  and  make  use  [of]  occasionally  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  every  soldier  in  the  camp  is  soon  to  be  supplied  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  60  rounds  of  cartridges  which  are  to 
be  carried  in  a  leathern  bag  made  for  that  purpose,  and  hung 
over  the  right  shoulder  by  a  strap. 

"  The  officers  are  universally  armed  with  a  musquet  and 
bayonet,  and  some  few  of  them  have  added  a  sword  ;  a  pike 
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or  espantoon  I  have  never  seen  in  their  camp,  and  believe 
they  make  no  use  at  all  of  these  weapons. 

"  The  marks  of  distinction  among  them  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
The  Commander-in-Chief  wears  a  wide  blue  ribbon  between 
his  coat  and  waistcoat,  over  the  right  shoulder  and  across 
the  breast  ;  Major  Generals  a  pink  ribbon  in  the  same 
manner  ;  Brigadier  Generals  a  [blank]  ribbon  ;  and  all  Aids- 
du-camp  a  green  one  ;  all  Field  Officers  wear  red,  pink,  or 
scarlet  cockades  ;  Captains,  yellow  or  buff  cockades  ;  and 
Subalterns,  green  ones. 

"  Their  works  in  general  are  very  extensive,  and  as  strong  as 
labour  alone  can  make  them  ;  but  engineers  are  very  much 
wanted  in  their  camp. 

"  The  entrances  or  passage-way  into  their  forts  and 
redoubts  are  all  defended  by  traverses,  and  in  general  there 
is  a  plank  bridge  over  the  ditch  which  is  drawn  up  and 
fast'ned  by  chains  to  two  posts  even  with  the  external  face 
of  the  parapet,  which  bridge  so  drawn  up  intirely  closes  the 
passage  into  the  fort  or  redoubt,  and  where  they  have  no 
bridges,  the  entrances  are  defended  by  cheveau-de-frize. 

"  The  army  in  general  is  not  very  badly  accoutred,  but  most 
wretchedly  clothed,  and  as  dirty  a  set  of  mortals  as  ever  dis- 
graced the  name  of  a  soldier.  They  have  had  no  clothes  of 
any  sort  provided  for  them  by  the  Congress  (except  the  detach- 
ment of  1,133  that  are  gone  to  Canada  under  Col.  Arnold, 
who  had  each  of  them  a  new  coat  and  a  linen  frock  served 
out  to  them  before  they  set  out),  tho'  the  army  in  general, 
and  the  Massachusetts  forces  in  particular,  had  encouragement 
of  having  coats  given  them  by  way  of  bounty  for  inlisting. 
And  the  neglect  of  the  Congress  to  fulfil  their  promise  in  this 
respect  has  been  the  source  of  not  a  little  uneasiness  among 
the  soldiers. 

"  They  have  no  women  in  the  camp  to  do  washing  for  the 
men,  and  they  in  general  not  being  used  to  doing  things  of 
this  sort,  and  thinking  it  rather  a  disparagement  to  them, 
choose  rather  to  let  their  linen,  &c,  rot  upon  their  backs 
than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  cleaning  'em  themselves.  And 
to  this  nasty  way  of  life,  and  to  the  change  of  their  diet  from 
milk,  vegetables,  &c,  to  living  almost  intirely  upon  flesh, 
must  be  attributed  those  putrid,  malignant,  and  infectious 
disorders  which  broke  out  among  them  soon  after  their  taking 
the  field,  and  which  have  prevailed  with  unabating  fury 
during  the  whole  summer. 

"  The  leading  men  among  them  (with  their  usual  art  and 
cunning),  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  real  state  of  the  army  in  this  respect,  and  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  soldiers  were  tolerably  healthy.  But 
the  contrary  has  been  apparent,  even  to  a  demonstration,  to 
every  person  that  had  but  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  their 
camp.  And  so  great  was  the  prevalence  of  these  disorders 
in  the  month  of  July  that  out  of  4,207  men  who  were  stationed 


upon  Prospect  Hill  no  more  than  2,227  were  returned  fit  for 
duty. 

"  The  mortality  among  them  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  to  this  in  a  great  measure  must  be  attributed  the  present 
weakness  of  their  regiments  ;  many  of  which  were  must 
[much]  stronger  when  they  came  into  the  field.  But  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  that  have  died  in  the  camp  is  comparatively 
small  to  those  vast  numbers  that  have  gone  off  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.  For  immediately  upon  being  taken 
down  with  these  disorders  they  have  in  general  been  carried 
back  into  the  country  to  their  own  homes,  where  they  have 
not  only  died  themselves,  but  by  spreading  the  infection 
among  their  relatives  and  friends  have  introduced  such  a 
general  mortality  throughout  New  England  as  was  never 
known  since  its  first  planting.  Great  numbers  have  been 
carried  off  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  towns  'tis  said 
have  lost  near  one-third  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  there  is 
scarce  a  village  in  New  England  but  has  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  raging  virulence  of  these  dreadful  disorders. 

"  Perhaps  the  intolerable  heats  and  continual  droughts 
during  the  late  summer,  by  inclining  the  blood  to  a  putrid 
state,  and  rendering  it  more  easily  susceptible  of  the  infection, 
may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  spread  of  these 
diseases. 

"  Every  article  of  provision  that  is  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country  is  extremely  cheap  in  the  camp,  except  the  article 
of  bread,  which  is  very  far  from  being  so,  as  the  price  of  corn 
of  every  sort  is  much  raised  on  account  of  a  very  great 
scarcity  of  it,  occasioned  by  the  late  drought.  Rye,  which 
used  commonly  to  be  sold  at  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6d.  is  now  sold 
in  many  places  at  4s.  and  4s.  Qd.  per  bushel,  and  every  other 
sort  of  grain  in  proportion.  But  the  army  expect  to  be  supplied 
from  the  southward. 

"  The  best  of  fresh  beef  is  now  sold  at  one  penny  three 
farthings  per  pound,  and  good  mutton  from  three  half-pence 
to  twopence  per  pound.  But  notwithstanding  fresh  pro- 
visions are  thus  cheap  and  plenty,  yet  I  have  heard  of  no 
considerable  magazines  that  are  forming. 

"  Many  capital  medicines  are  not  to  be  bought  in  the  country, 
and  in  general  those  that  are  to  be  had  are  at  an  advanced 
price  of  5  or  600  per  cent.  The  price  of  West  India  goods 
is  raised  in  general  from  70  to  100  per  cent.  ;  English  goods 
about  as  much  (notwithstanding  a  resolve  of  the  Congress  to 
the  contrary),  and  Irish  linens  are  not  to  be  bought  at  any  price. 

"  The  great  reason  why  fresh  provisions  of  every  sort  are 
so  remarkably  plenty  is  the  universal  scarcity  of  hay  through 
out  the  country,  occasioned  by  the  late  drought ;  the  want 
of  which  article  is  so  great  that  the  farmers  in  general  cannot 
possibly  keep  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  usual  quantity 
of  stock  alive  during  the  winter,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  them 
this  fall,  many  of  them  must  unavoidably  perish  by  famine. 
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But  tho'  this  circumstance  may  make  provisions  extremely 
cheap  and  plenty  this  year,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very 
different  effect  upon  the  next. 

The  soldiers  in  general  are  most  heartily  sick  of  the  service, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  serve  another  campaign. 
The  Continental  Congress  are  very  sensible  of  this,  and  have 
lately  sent  a  Committee  to  the  camp  to  consult  with  the 
General  Officers  upon  some  method  of  raising  the  necessary 
forces  to  serve  during  the  winter  season,  as  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army  that  is  now  in  the  field  is  to  be  disbanded  upon 
the  last  day  of  December. 

Whether  they  will  be  successful  in  their  endeavours  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  re-inlist  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  will.  For  as  they  are 
men  possessed  of  every  species  of  cunning  and  artifice,  and 
as  their  political  existence  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the 
army,  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturn'd  to  accomplish  their 
designs. 

Notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  indeavours  of  Mr. 
Washington,  and  the  other  Generals,  and  particularly,  of 
Adjutant  General  Gates,  to  arrange  and  discipline  the  army, 
yet  any  tolerable  degree  of  order  and  subordination  is  what 
they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  in  the  rebel  camp.  And 
the  doctrines  of  independence  and  levellism  have  been  so 
effectually  sown  throughout  the  country,  and  so  universally 
imbibed  by  all  ranks  of  men,  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  inferior  officers  and  soldiers 
will  be  ever  brought  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  subjection 
to  the  commands  of  their  superiors. 

Many  of  their  leading  men  are  not  insensible  of  this,  and 
I  have  often  heard  them  lament  that  the  existence  of  that 
very  spirit  which  induced  the  common  people  to  take  up  arms, 
and  resist  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  should  induce  them 
to  resist  the  authority  of  their  own  officers,  and  by  that  means 
effectually  prevent  their  ever  making  good  soldiers. 

Another  great  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
a  proper  degree  of  subordination  in  the  rebel  army  is  the 
great  degree  of  equality  as  to  birth,  fortune,  and  education, 
that  universally  prevails  among  them.  For  men  cannot  bear 
to  be  commanded  by  others  that  are  their  superiors  in  nothing 
but  in  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  superior  commission, 
for  which  perhaps  they  stood  equally  fair.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  the  officers  and  men  are  not  only  in  general  very  nearly 
upon  a  par  as  to  birth,  fortune,  <xc.,  but  in  particular 
regiments  are  most  commonly  neighbours  and  acquaintances, 
and  as  such  can  with  less  patience  submit  to  that  degree  of 
absolute  submission  and  subordination  which  is  necessary 
to  form  a  well- disciplined  corps. 

Another  reason  why  the  army  can  never  be  well  united 
and  regulated  is  the  disagreement  and  jealousies  between  the 
different  troops  from  the  different  Colonies  ;  which  must  never 
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fail  to  create  disaffection  and  uneasiness  among  them.  The 
Massachusetts  forces  already  complain  very  loudly  of  the 
partiality  of  the  General  to  the  Virginians,  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  tax  him  with  taking  pleasure  in  bringing  their 
officers  to  Court  Martials,  and  having  them  cashiered  that 
he  may  fill  their  places  with  his  friends  from  that  quarter. 
The  gentlemen  from  the  Southern  Colonies,  in  their  turn, 
complain  of  the  enormous  proportion  of  New  England  officers 
in  the  army,  and  particularly  of  those  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  say,  as  the  cause  is  now  become  a 
common  one,  and  the  expence  is  general,  they  ought  to  have 
an  equal  chance  for  command  with  their  neighbours. 

Thus  have  these  jealousies  and  uneasiness  already  begun 
which  I  think  cannot  fail  to  increase,  and  grow  every  day 
more  and  more  interesting,  and  if  they  do  not  finally  destroy 
the  very  existence  of  the  army  (which  I  think  they  bid 
very  fair  to  do),  yet  must  unavoidably  render  it  much  less 
formidable  than  it  otherways  might  have  been. 

Of  all  useless  sets  of  men  that  ever  incumbered  an  army, 
*surely  the  boasted  riflemen  are  certainly  the  most  so.  When 
they  came  to  the  camp  they  had  every  liberty  and  indulgence 
allow 'd  them  that  they  could  possibly  wish  for.  They  had 
more  pay  than  any  other  soldiers  ;  did  no  duty  ;  were  under 
no  restraint  from  the  commands  of  their  officers,  but  went 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  without  being  subject  to  be 
stopped  or  examined  by  any  one,  and  did  almost  intirely  as 
they  pleased  in  every  respect  whatever.  But  they  have  not 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed  in  any  one 
article  whatever.  For  instead  of  being  the  best  marksmen 
in  the  world,  and  picking  off  every  regular  that  was  to  be 
seen,  there  is  scarsely  a  regiment  in  camp  but  can  produce 
men  that  can  beat  them  at  shooting,  and  the  army  is  now 
universally  convinced  that  the  continual  fire  which  they  kept 
up  by  the  week  and  month  together  has  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  waste  their  ammunition,  and  convince  the  King's 
troops  that  they  are  not  really  so  formidable  adversaries  as 
they  would  wish  to  be  thought. 

Mr.  Washington  is  very  sensible  of  this,  and  has  not  only 
strictly  forbid  their  passing  the  advanced  sentries  to  fire  at 
the  King's  troops,  without  particular  orders  for  that  purpose, 
but  has  lately  obliged  them  to  do  duty  as  other  troops.  And 
to  be  sure  there  never  was  a  more  mutinous  and  undisciplined 
set  of  villains  that  bred  disturbance  in  any  camp. 

The  whole  number  of  these  men  in  the  camp  may  be  some- 
where about  650  ;  and  I  believe  the  total  number  of  troops 
of  every  denomination  in  the  army,  including  officers  is  very 
near  upon  15,000."    [Docquetted  as  No.  5.  J 

Lord  George  Germain. 
1775,  Nov.  10.    St.  James's. — King's  warrant  to  authorize 
"  Lord  George  Sackville  Germaine  "  to  countersign  commis- 
sions.   Sign  Manual.    Countersigned  by  Lord  Suffolk. 
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Sir  George  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1775,  Nov.  12.  Paris. — Congratulating  him  upon  his  recent 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which 
recognition  of  his  merit  will  in  some  degree  make  amends  for 
the  "  gross,  cruel,  base,  unjustifiable  persecution  "  which  he 
underwent  in  the  late  reign. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Earl  Cornwallis. 

1775,  Nov.  26.  Pall  Mall— The  King  has  been  pleased  to 
accede  to  his  Lordship's  request  that  he  might  be  employed 
as  Major-General  upon  the  expedition  then  preparing,  and 
that  his  own  regiment,  the  33rd,  might  embark  with  him. 
The  King  expressed  himself  in  a  very  obliging  and  gracious 
manner  in  respect  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Jonathan  Boucher. 

1775,  Nov.  27.— [The  letter  commences  "  Sir."]  A  long 
letter  on  the  subject  of  America.  The  writer  offers  a  short 
view  of  all  the  Colonies  "  from  New  York  downwards."  New 
York  City,  he  states,  is  particularly  fitted  both  by  situation 
and  the  sentiments  of  its  people  to  be  made  a  place  of  arms, 
and  10,000  men  should  be  sent  thither.  If  there  be  any 
Colony  which  might  yet  be  brought  back  to  its  allegiance 
without  force  of  arms,  it  is  New  York. 

The  people  of  Pensylvania  seem  desirous  to  serve  two 
masters  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  equally  avoided 
"  the  imputation  of  toryism  and  any  ouvert  act  of  treason." 
They  have  not  yet  raised  one  mounted  man  ;  but  should  be 
well  watched,  and  kept  in  constant  fear  by  the  Navy.  The 
two  Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Maryland  will  not  be  more  than 
equal  to  their  own  internal  enemies,  and  may  be  kept  in  appre- 
hension of  having  their  slaves  armed  against  them,  or  their 
savage  neighbours  let  loose  on  their  frontiers,  though  the 
embodying  of  either  is  a  policy  which  policy,  as  well  as 
humanity,  forbids.  Their  boast  of  arming  is  mere  bravado, 
and  they  will  most  easily  be  subdued  by  embargoes  on  their 
trade.  The  two  tobacco  provinces  have  in  their  bowels  another 
enemy,  viz.,  their  white  servants,  who  are  decoyed  thither  by 
romantic  promises,  and  on  landing  in  America  "  are  sold  for 
their  passages,  and  for  three,  four  or  five  years  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  slaves."  These  men,  if  enlisted,  would 
be  peculiarly  valuable,  for  they  would  bring  with  them  "  an 
ill  humour  and  prejudice  against  the  country  which  it  will 
not  be  unuseful  to  have  propagated  amongst  those  with 
whom  they  may  be  incorporated  ;  they  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  country,  the  manners  and  mode  of  living  of  the  people, 
and  above  all,  they  have  been  seasoned  to  the  climate. 
A  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  not  addicted  to  random  declarations, 
is  positive  that  five  hundred  may  be  got  in  that  town  and 
its  environs  ;  it  is  certain  the  richest  harvest  of  them  may  be 
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gleaned  there,  at  Elk-ridge,  the  iron  works,  and  Annapolis.  .  . 
North  Carolina  is  in  general  the  poorest  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Nova  Scotia  excepted,  and  one  of  the  Floridas.  With 
a  few  very  honourable  exceptions,  much  the  same  character 
may  be  given  of  the  people.  The  bulk  of  them  are  renegadoes 
from  the  other  Colonies,"  and  they  are  only  just  emerging  into 
notice  and  consideration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
it  was  affirmed  that  thousands  would  repair  to  the  Royal 
Standard,  could  they  but  see  it  erected,  but  now  even  the  most 
loyal  could  hardly  declare  themselves,  for  they  live  so  dispersed 
that  they  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  Committees  and  the 
Independent  Companies,  who,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  defec- 
tion, would  fall  upon  them.  The  writer  continues  . — "  I  know 
Washington  well,  and  can  say  of  him  what  I  can  of  few  of  his 
compeers,  that  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man.  In  the 
military  line  it  is  not  possible  his  merit  can  be  considerable. 
He  will,  however,  atone  for  many  demerits  by  the  extraordinary 
coolness  and  caution  which  distinguish  his  character.  With  but 
very  little  personal  experence,  and  still  less  reading,  a  thousand 
difficulties  must  daily  occur  to  him.  He  should  be  plied  with 
these  ;  I  mean  he  should  be  perplexed  and  confounded  with 
stratagems.  In  a  regular  action,  he  may,  by  his  steadiness 
and  extreme  care,  acquit  himself  well  ;  but  against  the 
manoeuvres  of  art,  I  am  satisfied  he  is  defenceless." 

Lord  Sandwich*  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1775,  Dec.  28.  Hinchingbrook. — Lieut.  Pringle's  opinion 
gives  me  great  hopes  that  Quebec  will  hold  out  till  succours 
arrive.  Commissioner  Arbuthnot  sends  me  an  account  of 
the  state  of  things  at  Quebec  which  I  must  beg  you  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty.  "The  loss  of  the  ordnance  store  ship  is 
a  fatal  event,  and  by  what  Mr.  Pringle  tells  me,  has  been 
most  probably  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  master,  who  went 
out  under  convoy  which  he  parted  from  on  his  passage,  and 
tho'  a  frigate  on  the  coast  of  America,  which  he  met  at  sea, 
took  him  under  her  protection,  he  parted  from  her  also,  and 
continued  to  be  beating  backwards  and  forwards  near  the 
shore  till  he  was  picked  up  by  the  enemy's  whaleboats.  I 
think  it  will  be  advisable  that  these  valuable  ships  should 
have  a  sea  lieutenant  in  them  to  keep  the  masters  in  order, 
and  I  write  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  by  this  conveyance  to  that 
purpose."  Capt.  Hamilton's  conduct  will  entitle  him  to  every 
favour.  He  is  a  very  deserving  man,  and  is  related  to  Lord 
Abercorn. 

Apollos  Morris,  late  Major  27th  Regiment,  to  Lord  George 

Germain. 

[1775  ?]  Dec.  29. — Enclosing  a  memoir  entitled  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  dispute  with  the  Colonies,"  which  the  writer 
states  were  "  given  six  years  ago  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,"  and 
which  are  dated  "Chester,  1769." 

*  Then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
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Alexander  Wedderburn,  Solicitor  General,  to  Lord  G. 

Germain. 

1776,  Jan.  2.  Mitcham. — Declares  it  to  be  his  opinion  and 
that  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  clause  tacked  to  the 
Irish  Money  Bill  for  empowering  His  Majesty  to  employ 
4,000  men,  part  of  his  Irish  army,  in  America,  is  equally 
unnecessary  and  improper  ;  unnecessary,  because  the  Con- 
stitution vests  in  the  King  the  command  and  disposition  of 
his  troops  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  and  improper  because 
it  is  an  admission  that  an  Irish  act  (or  even  a  recital  in  an 
Irish  Act)  may  by  implication  repeal  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

Lord  Elibank  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Jan.  12.  Balancrief,  near  Haddington. — As  some 
considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  is  situated  in  Canada,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  he  learns  of  his  Lordship's  taking 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  although  he 
fears  that  things  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  too  great  a  length 
for  human  skill  to  redress.  Believes  that  if  Canada  were 
given  back  to  the  French  on  condition  of  their  assisting  to 
reduce  the  rebellious  Colonies,  it  might  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion,  and  secure  the  future  submission  of  the  obstreperous 
Colonies.  For  the  English  Generals  to  subdue  America,  is, 
he  believes,  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity. 

A  Philadelphia  Merchant  to  Sir  R[obert]  H[erries].* 

1776,  Feb.  15. — "It  seems  almost  too  late  in  the  present 
unhappy  dispute  to  trouble  you  with  political  opinions, 
especially  as  the  determination  in  the  Parliament  now  sitting 
will  probably  fix  the  whole  complexion  of  the  war  ;  but  we 
can  assure  you  thus  much  :  If  any  terms  of  reconciliation  are 
offer'd,  that  the  Congress  ought  to  accept,  they  will  be 
embraced.  None  but  terms  fit  for  freemen  will  be  thought 
admissible  either  by  the  Congress,  committees,  or  people  at 
large,  and  should  Great  Britain  prefer  the  destructive  war 
she  has  plunged  herself  and  this  country  into  for  the  sake  of 
the  shadow  when  she  possessed  the  substance,  to  the  idea 
of  doing  justice  to  her  colonial  subjects,  we  really  dread 
the  consequences  to  both  countries.  In  this  event  she  will 
most  undoubtedly  lose  this  territory,  and  probably  fall  a  prey 
hereafter  to  some  of  her  powerful  neighbours  and  rivals. 
America  has  long  been  charged  by  her  enemys  in  England 
with  aiming  at  independency.  The  charge  wa,s  unjust,  but 
we  now  plainly  see  that  the  burning  of  towns,  seizing  our 
ships,  with  numerous  acts  of  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty 
perpetrated  by  the  British  forces  has  prepared  men's  mind 
for  an  independency,  that  were  shock 'd  at  the  idea  a  few 
weeks  ago.    This  you  may  depend  on,  and  should  this  cam- 

♦Enclosed  by  Sir  Robert  Herries  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  in  a  letter  dated 
27th  June,  1776. 
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paign  open  with  furious  Acts  of  Parliament,  you  may  bid 
adieu  to  the  American  Colonies.  They  will  then  assuredly 
declare  for  independency,  and  if  they  once  make  such  pre- 
tensions they  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  support  them, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  foreigners  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  Court  of  France  will  refuse  assistance  and 
protection  to  the  trade  of  America  if  a  pre-emption  of  that 
trade  is  offer'd  as  a  consideration.  Surely  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  infatuated,  that  they  permit  such  arbitrary  and 
tyranical  measures  to  be  pursued  by  their  rulers  as  must  in 
their  consequences  destroy  their  immediate  interests,  and  in 
the  end  ruin  the  nation  ; — for  our  part  we  do  most  sincerely 
pray  that  such  terms  of  reconciliation  may  be  held  out  as  can 
be  accepted  on  this  side.  We  are  happy  to  know  there  is 
a  disposition  to  receive  such,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
only  line  that  can  possibly  save  the  two  countries  from  the 
most  ruinous  consequences. 

"  We  have  formerly  told  you  early  in  this  dispute  that  the 
people  of  America  would  sacrifice  their  trade  and  abandon 
their  towns  sooner  than  submitt  to  arbitrary  taxation. 
Events  have  proved  our  opinions  to  be  well  founded,  and 
they  will  persist  to  the  last.  They  are  not  dismayed  at  the 
news  of  twenty-six  thousand  men  being  voted  for  this 
service,  but  are  preparing  a  warm  reception  for  them. 

"  We  have  made  such  preparations  for  the  preservation  of 
this  city,  that  we  are  pretty  confident  that  neither  your  fleet 
nor  army  can  ever  get  before  it ;  however,  if  this  and  every 
other  city  and  town  on  the  coast  of  America  was  destroyed  it 
would  do  more  injury  to  Great  Britain  than  America,  and 
would  totally  put  submission,  reconciliation,  terms,  and  treaties 
out  of  the  question.  In  short,  nothing  can  save  or  serve  the 
true  interest  of  Great  Britain  but  holding  out  just  and 
equitable  terms  before  it  is  too  late. 

"  We  have  often  repeated  to  you  that,  let  public  matters 
take  what  course  they  might,  we  should  preserve  inviolate  our 
private  connection,  faith,  and  friendship  with  you  and  others, 
this  we  hope  has  been  fully  manifested  to  all  our  friends  ; 
we  persevere  in  the  same  disposition  and  ever  shall  so,  hoping 
however  to  meet  with  the  like  attachment  and  attention 
from  those  we  so  much  esteem.  Under  this  persuasion  we 
cannot  help  mentioning  to  you  in  confidence  that  we  have 
been  much  solicited  by  gentlemen  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  form  a  contract  for  supplying  the  farmers  general  of  France 
with  tobacco  ;  this  we  have  hitherto  declined  on  the  sup- 
position and  in  hopes  of  reconciliation  soon  taking  place,  but 
as  this  now  seems,  alas  !  but  too  doubtful,  and  as  such  a  con- 
tract will  sooner  or  later  be  made,  we  give  you  this  early  hint, 
that  you  may  think  of  it,  and  improve  it  into  such  advantages 
as  you  can  contrive  for  yourselves.  Hitherto  we  have  taken 
no  steps,  neither  will  we  while  there  is  a  hope  of  that 
reconciliation  we  so  ardently  wish  for,  but  when  that  is  cut 
off  we  will  make  immediate  application  either  to  contract  or 
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to  act  as  factors,  and  if  we  refer  them  to  you  for  our 
characters  we  flatter  ourselves  it  will  not  be  to  our  dis- 
advantage." 

General  Burgoyne  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  March  3.  Kensington  Palace. — "The  extraordinary 
calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  my  family  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  deemed  by  your  Lordship  a  full  justification  for  the  trouble 
I  am  giving  you.  .  .  .  The  news  of  Lord  Derby's  death, 
which  though  long  expected  a  good  deal  affected  Lady  Char- 
lotte's weak  state  of  spirits,  was  in  two  days  followed  by  the 
loss  of  her  mother.  .  .  .  This  morning,  by  the  mistake 
of  a  servant  in  the  delivery  of  a  note,  she  received  suddenly 
and  totally  unprepared,  the  shock  of  Lady  Margaret  Stanley's 
death  and  of  the  probability  that  Lady  Mary  would  not  sur- 
vive a  week.  Lady  Margaret  was  the  sister  to  whom  from 
the  earliest  infancy  Lady  Charlotte  was  united  by  the  ten- 
derest  affection.  .  .  .  Her  piety,  resignation  and  forti- 
tude, of  which  no  woman  ever  had  more,  are  not  proof  at 
once,  and  her  body  not  at  all,  against  these  combined 
sorrows,  and  in  my  soul  I  believe  that  my  immediate 
separation,  against  which,  however,  she  would  not  say  a 
word,  would  convey  her  to  the  family  grave  before  it  is 
closed. 

In  this  situation,  my  Lord,  were  the  common  duty  of 
foreign  war  only  concerned,  I  should  think  myself  justified 
in  petitioning  his  Majesty  to  withdraw  from  the  campaign. 
I  would  even  relinquish  all  I  hold  or  could  ever  hold  from 
the  Crown,  rather  than  forsake  the  duty  I  owe  to  a  wife  who 
through  the  space  of  twenty-four  years  has  never  given  me 
a  moment's  pain,  except  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  or  in  an  hour 
of  parting. 

"  But  distressed  as  I  am,  I  have,  thank  God,  yet  strength 
of  mind  to  feel  the  present  service  as  I  ought  ;  and  a  sense 
of  duty  to  the  King  and  of  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  so  gloriously  exerting  himself,  supersedes  every  private 
consideration.  All  I  mean  to  ask  of  his  Majesty's  grace  and 
compassion  is  a  respite  from  embarkation  as  long  as  his 
service  will  admit."  Major  General  Cunningham  is  at  Cork 
to  superintend  the  embarkation,  and  if  one  of  the  frigates 
might  be  detained  at  Plymouth  to  receive  me  on  board  when 
the  news  comes  of  the  Cork  fleet  putting  to  sea,  I  should  reach 
my  destination  full  as  soon,  even  if  I  did  not  fall  in  with  it 
on  the  way. 

Lord  Suffolk  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  March  7.  Duke  Street,  Westminster. — "  I  have  just 
received  your  letter.  Your  regard  for  your  friends,  for  the 
King,  for  your  country,  for  your  own  honour,  forbids  and 
will  prevent  you  taking  any  hasty  resolution  on  the  point 
that  letter  alludes  to.    You  have  a  right  to  an  ingenuous 
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exposition  of  what  I  think  upon  all  occasions,  but  I  cannot  be 
guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  giving  it  you  under  the  name  of 
advice,  nor  can  I  form  an  opinion  till  I  see  the  alterations 
which  Lord  North  has  proposed.  But  by  whatever  appellation 
you  are  pleased  to  consider  my  sentiments,  they  can  never 
contain  an  idea  that  it  becomes  your  Lordship  to  forget  or 
forsake  the  principles  which  you  have  sincerely  adopted. 
If  Lord  North  can  ever  insist  upon  anything  derogatory  to 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  I  shall  be  against  him.  If  he 
can  mean  to  make  a  paix  pldtree,  I  shall  be  against  him.  If 
to  get  out  of  the  war  at  any  rate  can  be  his  object,  he  will 
find  a  very  different  intention  mine  ;  but  if  the  substance  of 
what  we  are  contending  for  is  obtained,  if  submission  is  shown 
by  the  laying  down  of  arms,  the  dissolution  of  Congresses, 
and  the  restoration  of  legal  Government,  and  Lord  North 
should  deem  this  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  their  dis- 
obedience and  our  pretensions,  may  it  not  deserve  your 
Lordship's  full  and  fair  consideration  whether  it  is  worth 
opiniatring  (sic)  the  Declaration  he  objects  to  ?  especially 
as  I  do  not  recollect  that  you  have  publickly  talked  of  other 
terms  for  the  opening  a  negotiation  than  those  which  he 
admits.  I  think  if  they  go  so  far  as  Lord  North  acquiesces 
in,  they  will  be  easily  prevailed  upon  to  go  as  far  as  your 
Lordship  has  thought  of.  I  think  if  they  were  to  do  so  the 
busyness  would  be  more  complete.  But  I  find  Lord  North  is 
not  singular.  The  wisest  men  think  against  us  and  really 
are  convinced  that  the  Declaration  is  a  matter  of  words  which 
may  produce  difficulty  and  no  good,  which  they  expect  alone 
from  the  actual  submission  of  the  colonies  and  not  from  their 
extorted  professions.  Once  more  let  me  conjure  you  to  take 
no  hasty  resolution." 

Alexander  Wedderburn  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1776,  March  7  ?  ],  Thursday  evening.—"  I  should  feel 
myself  exceedingly  affected  by  any  change  in  your  situation 
both  in  a  publick  and  private  consideration,  if  I  could  suppose 
it  possible  to  happen  in  the  present  conjuncture.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  such  an  event  would,  I  think,  be  fatal  to  that 
plan  of  coercion  which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  dis- 
engaging the  State  from  the  pressure  of  the  present  rebellion  ; 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  your  withdrawing  from 
that  situation  will  not  arise  if  the  mischief  that  must  attend 
it  is  duely  weighed,  and  I  am  certain  nothing  but  the  most 
decided  and  evident  necessity  could  induce  you  to  take  such 
a  step,  or  justify  it  to  the  publick. 

"  Lord  Suffolk  seemed  to  me  to  approve  the  Instructions 
in  all  respects,  and  to  deem  the  article  you  allude  to  a  very 
essential  part  of  them,  and  in  my  own  poor  judgment,  if 
that  or  some  similar  preliminary  article  is  not  made  on  the 
part  of  this  offended  country,  it  will  import  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain  an  unconditional  acquiescence  in  every  preten- 
sion that  the  American  Assembly  has  advanced,  and  the 
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future  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Colonys  to  the  Mother 
Country  will  never  be  attempted.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
opinion  Lord  Mansfield  entertains  on  this  subject,  and  I  rather 
believe  Eden  has  not  seen  him  lately  ;  but  I  think  your 
Lordship  should  know  his  opinion,  and  I  dare  to  say  you 
will  find  it  very  consistent  with  your  own.  If  the  objection 
is  only  pointed  at  a  verbal  declaration  as  contrasted  to  actual 
submission,  I  feel  a  disposition  to  adopt  it.  But  then  what 
is  the  test  of  actual  submission,  and  to  what  is  that  sub- 
mission applied.  To  lay  down  their  arms,  to  accept  pardon, 
are  proofs  of  a  submission  to  the  force,  but  not  to  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain.  The  revival  of  legal  government  is  the 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  that  force  which  maintained 
Congresses  and  Committees  and  the  other  usurped  authoritys, 
but  it  affords  no  inference  of  a  submission  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land nor  would  it  be  so  understood  amongst  the  Americans 
or  their  adherents  here.  If  instead  of  a  verbal  declaration 
any  actual  measure  of  submission  could  be  suggested,  or  even 
if  any  penalty  or  mark  of  punishment  for  the  treasons  com- 
mitted were  to  subsist,  which  it  would  hereafter  be  the  interest 
of  the  colonys  by  a  more  ample  submission  to  remove,  I  could 
understand  the  propriety  of  leaving  to  future  discussion  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  insurrection  ;  but  to  end  the  war 
without  finishing  the  dispute  is  much  worse  than  to  have  given 
up  the  point  without  a  struggle. 

"  I  am  convinced  this  business  of  the  Commission  (which 
I  always  foresaw  would  prove  a  very  troublesome  one)  cannot 
proceed  without  some  assurance  to  this  country  that  its  essen- 
tial rights  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  ;  your  opinion  on  that  point 
is  too  general  to  be  overturned,  and  all  that  is  requisite  is 
a  cool  and  steady  discussion  of  the  question,  which  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  give  it. 

Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1776,  March  26,  Grafton  Street.— "  Lord  Howe  has  the 
honor  to  return  to  Lord  George  Germain  the  drafts  of  the 
Commission  and  Instructions  he  was  favoured  with  last 
Saturday  evening,  and  begs  leave  to  submit  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  con- 
sideration of  them.-  He  observes  that  the  first  step  he  is 
directed  to  take  on  his  arrival  in  America  is  to  publish  the 
preliminary  conditions  upon  which  only  the  Colonies  or  any 
part  of  them,  are  to  expect  the  King's  grace  and  mercy,  and 
to  be  declared  at  his  Majesty's  peace,  from  which,  however, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are.  by  the  11th  art.  of  the 
Instructions,  excepted  ;  but  he  is  restrained  from  entering 
into  any  treaty  until  those  conditions  are  absolutely  com- 
plied with.  Whence  he  conceives  that  the  military  opera- 
tions must  necessarily  be  continued  until  the  Americans  have 
been  compelled  to  retire  to  the  back  settlements,  or  are 
reduced  to  a  situation  that  would  render  their  subjection  of 
no  benefit  to  this  country. 
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"  With  regard  to  pardons  and  the  power  of  declaring  parts 
and  districts  at  the  King's  peace,  he  begs  leave  to  mention 
that  the  limitations  in  the  4th  art.  of  the  Instructions  do  not 
appear  to  extend  so  far  as  the  descriptions  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

"  Should  the  Americans  submit  to  the  preliminary  con- 
ditions, and  afterwards  comply  with  the  terms  specified  in 
the  4th  article,  which  authorises  their  being  declared  (Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  excepted)  at  the  King's  peace,  he 
begs  to  submit  to  his  Lordship's  consideration  whether  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  provinces  would  not  be  more 
proper  than  the  General  and  himself  to  frame  the  subsequent 
arrangements  alluded  to  in  the  Instructions,  and  for  settling 
the  compensations  required  in  the  next  article,  which  he 
conceives  will  be  attended  with  very  great  obstacles  and 
embarassment. 

"  He  always  flattered  himself  the  intentions  of  Government 
were  that  he  should  be  authorised  upon  his  arrival  to  hold 
forth  to  the  Americans,  in  the  mildest  tho'  firmest  manner, 
the  most  favourable  terms  that  Government  mean  to  grant, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  their  duty. 

"  But  observing  that  a  method  directly  the  reverse  is  now 
ordered  to  be  pursued,  it  is  with  infinite  concern  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  confess  that  he  is  disqualified  from  engag- 
ing as  a  commissioner  in  the  execution  of  Instructions  framed 
on  that  plan. 

"  He  might  still  be  happy  enough  to  see  renewed  his  hope 
of  having  his  humble  services  accepted  in  that  capacity, 
should  it  be  thought  fitt  to  vary  the  intended  propositions 
to  the  delinquent  Colonies,  to  the  following  effect,  viz.,  if  they 
will  agree  to  offer  a  contribution  in  lieu  of  taxation,  lay  down 
their  arms,  restore  the  civil  Government,  and  by  their 
assemblies  declare  their  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
British  Legislature,  and  apply  to  be  relieved  from  the 
restrictions  upon  their  trade,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
deemed  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  future  good  inten- 
tions, they  shall  then  be  declared  at  the  King's  peace,  and 
any  complaints  made  in  a  dutiful  manner  shall  be  received 
and  favourably  considered." 

Ma j. -Gen.  Burgoyne  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  March  31,  "J  past  seven,"  Portsmouth. — Stating 
that  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  last  night,  and  giving  details 
of  the  state  of  things  relative  to  the  embarkation  under  his 
command.  Is  waiting  very  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  containing  the  hospital  stores. 

Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1776,  April  1,  Grafton  Street. — "  Lord  Howe  has  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  great  obligations  he  is  under  to  Lord 
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George  Germain  for  the  regard  and  indulgence  shewn  to 
his  difficulties  on  the  draft  of  the  Instructions,  by  having 
obviated  some  of  his  former  objections,  but  he  begs  leave  to 
observe  that  there  still  remains  one  material  article  upon 
which  he  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  his 
Lordship  this  farther  trouble. 

"  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  totally  excluded  from 
the  advantages  of  peace  until  some  measure  be  agreed  to 
respecting  alterations  in  their  charters.  Lord  Howe  under- 
stands that  the  Commissioners  are  to  receive  propositions  upon 
that  head,  and  to  transmit  them  to  England,  where  they  are 
to  be  decided  upon,  but  that  in  the  meantime,  those  Colonies, 
however  well  disposed  they  may  be  and  whatever  submissions 
they  may  profess  themselves  ready  to  make;  are  proscribed 
and  must  remain  under  all  the  restraints  and  sufferings  of  the 
prohibitory  Act.  He  therefore  takes  the  liberty  to  submit 
to  Lord  George  whether  the  precise  alterations  intended  to  be 
made  in  their  charters  (if  that  point  is  still  to  be  insisted  on) 
might  not  be  specified  in  the  Instructions,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners empowered  to  declare  those  Colonies  at  the  peace  of 
the  King,  upon  their  consenting  to  such  alterations,  and  to 
the  general  preliminary  conditions. 

"  He  farther  begs  leave  to  submit  a  doubt  he  entertains 
whether  the  prohibitory  Act  is  not  compulsory  with  regard 
to  the  declaring  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Colonies,  at  peace,  whenever  they  shall  be 
disposed  to  return  to  their  duty. 

"  He  conceives  that  the  declaring  of  peace  (with  an  ex- 
ception to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island)  and  the  granting 
of  pardons,  are  the  only  decisive  measures  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  empowered  to  take.  And  that  all  the  other 
articles  of  the  Instructions  convey  merely  an  authority  to 
confer  or  treat  upon  propositions  offered,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  England.  But  he  humbly  submits  whether  the 
desired  accommodation  would  not  be  facilitated,  if  the  Com- 
missioners conferring  upon  the  point  of  taxation  were  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon  some  explanation  of  the  conciliatory 
proposition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
intimate  what  ideas  of  contribution  they  can  with  any  hope 
of  success  transmit  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament. 

"  He  had  the  honor  to  mention  these  objections  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  when  he  returned  the  first  draft  of  the 
Instructions,  and  would  not  have  taken  the  liberty  to  repeat 
them  if  he  had  not  thought  them  very  substantial  and  impor- 
tant." 

Alexander  Wedderburn  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  April  2. — Concerning  the  Instructions  given  to  Lord 
Howe  for  the  execution  of  his  powers  as  Commissioner 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  revolted  Colonies  for  their  return 
to  allegiance. 
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Lord  George  Germain  to  Lord  Howe. 

[1776,  April  2.] — "  Lord  George  Germain  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Lord  Howe  ;  he  is  very  sorry  that  the  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  Instructions  have  only  in  part  obviated 
the  objections  made  to  them.  Lord  George  is  very  ready  to 
explain  verbally  his  ideas  upon  the  construction  of  any  of  the 
articles,  but  he  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  make  any 
material  alterations  in  them  without  the  previous  concurrence 
of  the  Ministers,  as  this  last  draft  was  settled  with  and 
approved  by  them,  in  hopes  that  it  would  have  been  satis- 
factory. Lord  George  cannot  understand  that  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  are  so  proscribed  as  Lord  Howe  imagines 
them  to  be,  for  if  they  consented  to  a  proper  alteration  in  their 
charter,  and  to  acknowledge  the  legislative  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  he  does  not  see  that  the  following  words  in  the 
Instructions — viz.,  that  you  do  not  declare  those  Colonies  to 
be  at  our  peace  until  some  measure  is  agreed  to  for  rendering 
those  Governments  more  immediately  subject  to  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain — can  preclude  his  Lordship  from  putting 
them  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  other  provinces  without 
sending  to  England  for  any  farther  powers.  As  to  the 
matter  of  taxation,  it  is  very  proper  that  Lord  Howe  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  expectations  of  the  Ministers,  and 
particularly  of  Lord  North,  upon  that  subject,  though  the 
Instructions  can  be  only  general ;  the  idea  that  the  Restraining 
Act  is  compulsory  Lord  George  believes  that  upon  recon- 
sidering it  Lord  Howe  will  find  that  the  Commissioners  are 
only  empowered  but  not  required  in  any  case  to  declare  the 
rebellious  provinces  at  peace. 

"  Lord  George  wishes  to  show  every  mark  of  regard  and 
attention  to  Lord  Howe  upon  this  and  every  other  occssiaon, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  he  is  willing  to  undertake 
being  one  of  the  Commissioners." 

Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  April  3,  Grafton  Street. — "  Lord  Howe  presents  his 
respects,  and  is  highly  sensible  of  Lord  George  Germain's 
condecension  expressed  in  the  note  he  had  the  honor  to  receive 
from  his  Lordship  last  night.  He  is  sorry  to  have  been 
obliged  so  often  to  trouble  his  Lordship  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Instructions.  Lord  George  having  already  honoured  him 
with  his  verbal  ideas  upon  the  construction  of  the  articles,  he 
cannot  think  of  breaking  in  again  upon  his  Lordship's  time, 
and  deeming  the  matter  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment,  is 
unwilling  to  commit  his  Lordship  in  declarations  of  his  private 
sentiments." 

Alexander  Wedderburn  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1776,  April  24,]  Wednesday,  11  o'cl.  p.m.—"  The  obstacles 
that  have  arisen  in  the  American  Commission  employed  my 
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thoughts  from  Palace  Yard  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  tho'  nothing 
new  has  occurred  to  me  upon  the  subject  I  cannot  help 
sending  you  the  result  of  my  reflections  upon  it. 

"  I  am  persuaded  Lord  Howe  will  have  the  Commission 
for  this  reason  if  there  were  no  other,  because  at  this  moment, 
the  24th  April,  no  other  person  has  been  thought  of.  I 
believe,  too,  that  he  wishes  to  have  it,  and  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  with  him  upon  it  is  at  least  more  pressing,  if  it  is 
not  as  great,  as  the  danger  of  entrusting  the  Commission  to 
his  judgment.  Except  the  point  of  being  sole  commissioner, 
in  which  he  has  prevailed,  every  other  point  that  he  has  con- 
tended for  affords  some  reaons  for  relying  upon  his  honour  in 
the  discharge  of  it,  for  he  would  not  be  very  anxious  about 
the  terms  of  his  Instructions  if  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
guided  by  them  ;  on  the  other  hand  if  he  were  to  break  off, 
I  should  not  have  the  same  reliance  upon  his  discretion  and 
reserve  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  difference  arose,  and 
the  article  upon  which  it  now  turns  is  not  the  most  favourable 
point  to  contend  for,  because  it  is  a  new  topic  in  the 
American  question,  and  the  public  opinion  concerning  it  is 
yet  untried.  If  Lord  Howe  means  to  execute  as  far  as  he  can 
the  intentions  of  Government,  it  is  the  best  measure  to  place 
confidence  in  him,  especially  as  a  restraint  which  he  disliked 
would  bind  him  no  further  than  he  chose  to  be  bound  by  it ; 
supposing,  therefore,  he  were  to  open  himself  en  ami  to  your 
Lordship,  might  it  not  be  proper  to  ask  him  to  state  the  terms 
in  which  he  would  wish  to  have  the  separate  article  expressed. 
I  presume  he  would  desire  to  have  a  discretionary  power  as 
to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  but  would  admit  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  use  that  power  in  their  favour,  unless 
it  should  become  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  submission  of 
the  other  Colony s.  Could  that  necessity  really  arise,  it  would 
justify  his  assuming  the  power  tho'  his  Instructions  did  not 
permit  it,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  greater  danger  from  an 
article  directing  him  not  to  execute  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  Commission  as  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  without 
further  proofs  of  submission  than  are  required  of  the  other 
Colonys,  unless  in  the  case  of  such  absolute  necessity  as  will 
not  even  admit  of  a  reference  to  Government,  than  there  is 
in  entrusting  him  with  the  other  powers  of  the  Commission. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  there  is  no  danger  in  trusting  to  Lord 
Howe's  unexplained  intentions,  but  I  should  think  the  whole 
business  much  safer  if  he  expressed  a  desire  to  execute  the 
intentions  of  the  Instruction  in  regard  to  these  two  Colonys 
provided  his  powers  were  not  totally  restrained,  than  from 
any  limitation  that  could  be  penned  in  an  Instruction  which 
he  accepted  reluctantly.  Upon  the  supposition  that  he  is 
to  execute  the  Commission,  I  really  think  the  best  security 
for  the  good  execution  of  it  will  be  the  idea  that  he  is  confided 
in,  which  more  than  anything  will  induce  him  to  endeavour 
to  pursue  your  ideas. 
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"  The  present  difficulty  has  raised  a  new  doubt  in  my 
mind.  The  Instructions  were  fairly  drawn  with  a  prospect 
only  to  the  success  of  the  business.  It  is  very  necessary 
before  they  are  signed  and  sealed  to  revise  them  with  a  very 
different  view  and  to  consider  how  they  would  appear  if  they 
should  become  the  subject  of  discussion  under  less  fortunate 
circumstances.  In  that  light  I  think  there  is  a  fairness  in 
Lord  H.'s  objection,  for  many  men  in  his  situation  would 
wish  to  keep  an  article  that  they  did  not  like  as  a  shield  to 
themselves. 

"  I  have  troubled  you  much  too  long  with  my  impertinent 
zeal  upon  this  subject.  I  need  not  add  that  my  private  as 
well  as  publick  sentiments  are  the  cause  and  the  excuse  for 
it." 

General  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  April  26,  Halifax.—"  Private.  I  have  the  honor  of 
your  Lordship's  two  private  letters  of  the  18th  November  and 
5th  of  January  received  by  the  Milford  frigate  on  the  26th 
March. 

"  Being  conscious  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  how  sensibly 
I  feel  your  goodness  to  me,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  my 
pursuits  for  carrying  your  Lordship's  plans  into  execution, 
every  nerve  will  be  stretched  to  attain  the  accomplishment 
of  them  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  the  whole  army  rejoices 
in  the  idea  of  acting  under  your  Lordship's  auspices ,  having 
the  fullest  conviction  that  every  assistance  that  can  be 
afforded  to  us  in  the  present  arduous  business  will  be  effected 
by  your  Lordship's  unvariable  attention  to  the  publick  service, 
in  which  you  have  stepped  forth  at  a  time  when  most  other 
men  would  shrink  from  the  conflict.  My  sincere  wish  is  that 
every  prosperity  may  attend  so  noble  an  effort,  and  that  your 
Lordship  may  in  the  end  enjoy  the  honours  waiting  upon  you 
from  the  most  gratefull  of  princes. 

"  The  scene  here  at  present  wears  a  lowering  aspect,  there 
not  being  the  least  prospect  of  conciliating  this  Continent  until 
its  armies  shall  have  been  roughly  dealt  with  ;  and  I  confess 
my  apprehensions  that  such  an  event  will  not  be  readily 
brought  about  ;  the  rebels  get  on  apace,  and  knowing  their 
advantages  in  having  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  at  their 
disposal,  they  will  not  be  readily  brought  into  a  situation 
where  the  King's  troops  can  meet  them  upon  equal  terms. 
Their  armies  retiring  a  few  miles  back  from  the  navigable 
rivers,  ours  cannot  follow  them  from  the  difficulties  I  expect 
to  meet  with  in  procuring  land  carriage.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  many  inhabitants  in  every  province  well 
affected  to  Government,  from  whom  no  doubt  we  shall  have 
assistance,  but  not  until  his  Majesty's  arms  have  a  clear 
superiority  by  a  decisive  victory. 

It  may  be  advisable  that  your  Lordship  should  promise  the 
commander  of  the  foreign  forces  certain  gratuities  from  the 
King,  according  to  the  report  of  his  particular  attachment 
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to  his  Majesty's  service  from  the  Commander  of  the  British 
troops  here  ;  I  do  not  presume  to  give  your  Lordship  reasons 
for  addressing  you  upon  this  point,  hoping  to  stand  excused 
for  any  impropriety  in  this  step  ;  it  may  remove  many  diffi- 
culties that  we  may  have  to  encounter  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  and  I  beg  to  be  informed  of  the  characters  and 
dispositions  of  the  senior  officers  sent  with  those  troops. 

"  The  stroke  intended  against  Cape  Ann  in  the  winter  could 
not  take  place,  the  weather  was  so  exceedingly  severe  and 
stormy,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  we  were  so  scanty 
in  the  article  of  provisions,  I  could  not  hazard  any  delay 
in  our  way  to  this  port,  nor  would  the  destruction  of  that  place, 
the  army  having  quitted  Boston,  be  of  any  utility. 

"  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  forgive  my  troubling  you  in 
this  place  respecting  the  powers  taken  from  me  of  filling  up 
vacancies  of  field  officers,  which  have  ever  been  granted,  from 
the  best  information,  to  my  predecessors  in  time  of  war. 
Allow  me  to  add  without  farther  explanation  than  as  men- 
tioned in  my  publick  letter,  that  his  Majesty's  service  will 
necessarily  suffer  if  the  powers  in  question  are  not  restored 
to  their  former  channel  agreable  to  the  commission  with  which 
I  am  honored  on  this  service,  regiments  and  artillery 
excepted. 

"  Should  his  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  this 
most  humble  request,  may  I  at  the  same  time  submit  to  your 
Lordship  the  powers  of  filling  up  regiments  held  by  Lieut, 
colonels,  commandants,  as  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Goreham's  Corps. 

"  I  fear  the  trial  of  your  Lordship's  patience  in  the  length 
of  this  letter,  but  being  big  with  anxiety  respecting  the  King's 
determination  upon  this  point,  and  which  may  at  once  deprive 
me  of  the  honour  of  taking  a  part  in  his  Majesty's  service 
in  this  country,  I  am  led  to  hope  for  your  indulgence  for  this 
presumption." 

General  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  May  12,  Halifax. — "  In  the  midst  of  a  multiplicity  of 
business  with  which  your  Lordship  is  surrounded  of  the  most 
intricate  nature,  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  private  letter 
of  the  29th  of  March  is  the  highest  flattery  to  me.  and  allow 
me  to  express  my  joy  that  your  mind  is  not  upon  a  constant 
stretch  from  the  entertaining  account  your  Lordship  gives 
of  my  friend  General  Howard's  situation. 

"  When  I  consider  the  event  of  being  under  the  cruel  neces- 
sity of  quitting  Boston  before  our  time  from  a  variety  of 
combined  circumstances  not  to  be  foreseen,  I  look  back  with 
much  concern,  from  the  idea  that  the  effect  of  it  may  have 
worse  consequences  in  the  imaginations  of  them  than  in 
reality  it  deserves.  But  your  Lordship's  indefatigable  pains 
and  resources  in  the  prosecution  of  this  complicated  war,  will, 
I  flatter  myself,  the  foreigners  willing,  produce  the  success 
to  his  Majesty's  arms  from  whence  you  must  reap  the  highest 
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honor  and  the  nation  a  complete  satisfaction  for  the  great 
expences  necessarily  incurred  from  these  distant  operations. 

"  From  the  very  extensive  situation  of  the  posts  to  be 
occupied  for  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Boston,  not  less  than 
five  or  six  thousand  men  must  have  been  set  aside  for  it,  in 
which  calculation  the  usual  sickness  among  troops  must  be 
taken  into  the  consideration,  which  number  is  far  beyond  what 
we  could  have  spared  consistent  with  the  more  material 
operations  for  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Rhode  Island,  from 
whence  we  must  have  the  greatest  part  of  our  subsistence, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  forage,  exclusive  of  the  many 
other  principal  advantages.  The  collector  of  the  Customs  of 
that  province,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Rome,  a  merchant  from 
thence,  can  give  your  Lordship  the  best  information  upon 
these  heads.  Your  Lordship  pointed  out  the  consequence 
of  this  post  long  since,  and  I  believe  every  one  is  now  con- 
vinced of  its  utility.  Still,  from  the  reasons  given  in  a  former 
letter,  I  propose  to  begin  at  New  York,  and  as  soon  as  an 
establishment  is  made  there,  to  make  a  detachment  sufficient 
for  that  quarter  if  we  should  not  find  ourselves  strong  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  undertake  both  at  once,  but  we  have 
seen  so  much  of  a  defensive  situation,  that  we  must  avoid 
another  of  the  same  nature,  and  hope  by  the  offensive  to  see 
the  northern  and  southern  armies  united  upon  the  Hudson's 
River  this  campaign,  if  the  Canadians  are  hearty. 

"  We  are  still  waiting  for  provisions,  tho'  not  idly,  yet  our 
works  do  not  proceed  with  that  expedition  I  could  wish, 
from  a  want  of  tools,  which  the  engineer  here  tells  me  he 
could  not  make  or  procure  in  the  winter. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Lordship  of  my  having  a 
letter  by  this  packet  from  Mr.  Fenton,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  who  makes  use  of  your  Lordship's  name ;  but  I  have 
understood  his  character  is  doubtful  with  respect  to  his 
attachment  for  Government,  but  of  this  your  Lordship  may 
be  well  informed  from  Chief  Justice  Oliver,  who  I  am  per- 
suaded is  to  be  trusted  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

"  In  my  public  letter  of  this  date  I  could  not  avoid  making 
mention  of  Brigadier  General  Robertson,  who,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  is  not  unworthy  of  his  Majesty's  favour.  He  is  truly 
zealous  and  very  active  for  the  King's  service,  and  to  relieve 
him  from  the  most  miserable  state  of  anxiety,  I  have  ventured 
to  trespass  beyond  the  powers  of  my  instructions,  but  hope 
for  your  Lordship's  kind  indulgence  to  set  this  step  in  its 
proper  light  to  the  King. 

"  The  hurry  in  which  this  has  been  wrote,  the  packet  being 
ready  to  sail,  I  hope  may  plead  with  your  Lordship  for  the 
inaccuracies  contained  in  it." 

News  from  Montreal. 
1776,  May  22. — "  Paper  of  intelligence  from  Montreal  by 
a  person  whose  veracity  may  be  depended  upon,"  containing 
an  account  of  the  movements  of  the  army  in  Canada  and 
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of  the  fleet.  "  Si  les  soldats  du  Congres  sont  repousses  jusqu'a 
St.  Jean  avant  le  25  Mai,  il  n'y  a  aucun  doute  que  les  troupes 
du  Roi  ne  peuvent  aisement  s'emparer  du  Fort  La  Pointe, 
Carillon,  et  Fort  George.  Les  troupes  du  Congres  sont 
frappes  d'une  terreur  panique  et  dans  la  plus  grande  con- 
fusion." French. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  May  25. — On  board  the  Maria,  opposite  St.  Ann's. — 
Announcing  the  capture,  on  the  19th  inst,  of  a  fort  at  the 
Cedars  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  390  rebels  by  Captain 
Forster.  On  the  day  following  a  party  of  120  rebels  crossing 
from  the  island  of  Montreal  to  Kinchin  was  defeated  and 
taken  by  Messrs.  Lorimer  and  Montigny. 

General  Burgoyne  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  June  1,  Quebec. — Announces  his  safe  arrival  with 
the  troops  under  his  command  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
He  much  regrets  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  follow  up 
the  success  occasioned  by  the  enemy  having  raised  the  siege 
of  Quebec.  On  finding  that  the  fleet  was  likely  to  have  a 
very  slow  passage  by  waiting  for  the  "  worst  going  ships," 
he  had  applied  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  to 
allow  him  to  push  on  with  the  fastest  ships,  but  Capt. 
Dalrymple  believed  that  his  orders  would  not  allow  this,  and 
refused.  Had  he  given  permission,  it  would  probably  have 
been  possible  to  push  past  Quebec  and  take  a  post  behind, 
in  which  case  not  one  of  the  enemy  would  have  escaped. 

General  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  June  7,  Halifax.— On  the  11th  May  I  had  the  honour 
of  your  Lordship's  dispatches  of  the  28th  March,  by  the 
Despencer  packet,  with  duplicates  of  the  1st  and  7th  Feb- 
ruary, the  originals  of  which  were  delivered  by  Captain  Dickson, 
commanding  the  Greyhound  frigate,  on  the  16th  following. 

I  have  suffered  the  most  sensible  mortification  by  being  so 
long  detained  at  this  place,  but  the  late  arrivals  of  the  pro- 
vision ships,  and  the  repairing  of  those  included  in  the  number 
requisite  for  transporting  the  troops,  a  return  of  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in  my 
dispatch  of  8th  May,  have  made  an  earlier  removal  imprac- 
ticable. The  troops,  however,  are  at  length  embarked,  wait- 
ing only  for  favourable  weather  to  proceed  to  Sandy  Hook. 
In  the  early  operations  there,  I  shall  have  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  reinforcements  daily  expected,  and  not  hazard 
any  disadvantageous  attacks  ;  in  this  idea  I  at  present  think 
it  will  be  most  advisable  to  make  a  landing  upon  Long 
Island  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  shipping  into 
the  harbour,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  possession 
of  a  commanding  height  near  Brooklyn  said  to  be  fortified  ; 
should  the  enemy  offer  battle  in  the  open  field,  we  must  not 
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decline  it,  and  from  the  high  order  the  troops  are  now  in,  I 
have  every  reason  to  flatter  myself  with  success,  which  once 
obtained  and  prosecuted  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements,  would  not  fail  to  have  the  most  intimi- 
dating effects  upon  the  minds  of  those  deluded  people. 

When  General  Clinton  joins  the  army,  to  which  purpose 
I  have  wrote  to  him,  consonant  to  the  orders  he  will  have 
received  from  your  Lordship,  a  copy  of  which  you  were 
pleased  to  transmit  to  me,  if  we  should  not  find  our  strength 
sufficient  to  afford  a  division  of  the  army  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Hessians,  we  may,  nevertheless,  proceed  to 
force  the  rebels  from  the  island  of  New  York,  or  to  such  other 
operation  as  may  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  his  Majesty's 
service.  But  as  General  Clinton  must  have  a  part  of  the 
Hessians  with  him  on  the  side  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  personal 
communication  with  General  de  Heister  will  arrange  this 
business  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  than  could 
be  done  separately  or  by  letter  to  meet  him  upon  the  coast ; 
the  Admiral,  therefore,  at  my  request,  has  sent  orders  to  the 
cruizers,  not  only  off  Rhode  Island,  but  to  all  others  on  the 
northern  coast,  to  direct  the  troops  from  Europe  to  proceed 
to  New  York,  from  whence  they  may  more  d'stinctly  be  ordered 
to  their  several  destinations  for  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  disposing  the  troops 
for  action  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  New  York,  I  intend 
to  proceed  in  a  frigate  to  Sandy  Hook,  that  I  may  have  the 
advantage  of  communicating  with  Governor  Tryon  for  obtain- 
ing the  best  information  of  the  state  of  the  rebel  army  in  the 
environs  of  that  place,  and  that  I  may  be  ready  to  receive 
the  Hessians  in  case  of  their  arrival  before  the  fleet  from 
hence. 

As  some  difficulties  may  arise  in  General  Carleton's  mind 
from  a  delicacy  of  interfering  with  my  command,  by  passing 
the  frontiers  of  Canada  into  the  province  of  New  York,  I  beg 
leave  with  submission  to  refer  to  your  Lordship's  consideration 
whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  write  to  the  General  on 
this  head,  that  he  may  be  assured  no  difficulties  can  arise 
on  my  part,  respecting  his  command  upon  a  junction  of  the 
two  armies  ;  at  the  same  time  I  apprehend,  altho'  we  should 
encamp  together,  such  situation  will  not  preclude  me,  as 
youngest  in  rank,  from  the  operation  of  my  command  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  an  allied  army,  respecting  promotions,  and 
every  other  internal  order  relative  to  the  troops  entrusted 
to  my  care  ;  nor  would  the  powers  of  the  elder,  I  presume, 
extend  to  any  change  of  troops  allotted  from  home  for  the  two 
districts,  without  the  consent  of  the  younger  officer.  I  beg 
leave  further  to  observe  that  in  the  case  of  General  Carleton 
advancing  into  the  province  of  New  York,  the  two  armies 
by  forming  separate  encampments  may  co-operate  under  his 
direction,  perhaps  with  the  same  efficacy  as  if  encamped 
without  distinction.  I  am  led  to  this  representation  by 
accounts  received  of  the  early  arrival  of  the  29th  Regiment, 
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and  of  the  47th  from  hence  at  Quebec,  and  of  General 
Burgoyne  being  in  the  river  with  the  troops  from  Europe, 
having  a  quantity  of  materials  necessary  for  passing  the 
lakes,  which  must  greatly  forward  his  motions. 

"  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  employed  to  engage  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians  of  the  six  nations,  and,  I  hope,  by 
the  influence  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  to  make  them 
useful. 

"  Admiral  Shuldham  having  sent  me  the  copy  of  a  letter 
he  has  lately  received  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  relative  to  the  transports  being  taken  from  under 
the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  forces,  I 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  lordship  that  I  apprehend 
such  a  disposal  of  them  will  greatly  impede  the  service,  from 
the  necessity  the  land  officer  must  be  under  of  making  appli- 
cations to  the  Admiral  on  every  movement,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  troops,  and  for  a  variety  of  services  needless  to  point 
out  to  your  lordship,  wherefore  I  am  hopeful  I  may  not 
receive  any  order  for  a  change  in  the  present  command 
over  them. 

"The  advanced  rank  which  the  King  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  upon  the  General  Officers  serving  in  this 
country,  is  received  by  those  here  with  the  highest  sense  of 
the  most  dutiful  respect  for  his  Majesty's  royal  attention,  and 
by  no  one  more  gratefully  than  myself.  I  shall  not  fail  to 
communicate  to  Lieut. -General  Clinton  his  Majesty's  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  senority  of  his  rank,  which  would  have 
placed  him  second  in  command  in  Canada  had  he  not  been 
previously  employed  to  the  southward.  My  last  intelligence 
from  that  quarter  was  dated  the  28th  April,  and  as  five  or  six 
transports  had  then  arrived,  I  must  conclude  the  whole  force 
is  collected  there  before  this  time. 

"  The  47th  Regiment  not  being  included  in  your  lordship's 
distribution  of  the  troops  destined  for  Canada,  I  shall  pre- 
sume it  may  now  remain  in  the  place  of  the  33rd,  but  shall 
pay  due  obedience  to  the  order  for  Lord  Cornwallis's  serving 
in  that  army.  The  6th  Regiment  cannot  be  employed  early 
in  the  campaign,  as  I  shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  send 
transports  for  them  until  after  my  arrival  at  New  York. 

"  The  rebel  prisoners  are  returned  in  the  Greyhound,  and 
I  shall  use  my  endeavours  to  follow  your  lordship's  directions 
respecting  them  and  others  in  the  same  predicament. 

"It  is  with  concern  I  am  to  advise  your  lordship  of  another 
ordnance  store  ship,  named  the  Hope,  being  taken  in  Boston 
Bay.  She  had  a  large  proportion  of  entrenching  tools  on 
board,  and,  it  is  said,  1,500  barrels  of  powder.  I  understand 
the  master  was  suspected  of  treachery  before  the  ship  left 
England,  and  that  Captain  Dickson,  commanding  the  Grey- 
hound, gave  information  of  the  suspicion  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  sometime  before  she  sailed  under 
his  convoy. 
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"The  appointment  of  Lord  Howe  to  the  chief  command  in 
the  Naval  Department  upon  this  extensive  coast  is  a  circum- 
stance that  could  not  fail  to  give  me  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  I  promise  myself  from  his  experience  every  assistance 
that  can  be  given  in  the  prosecution  of  the  conjunct  war  we 
are  now  entering  upon."  Copy. 

General  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  June  8,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. — Acknowledges  receipt 
of  dispatches  of  27th  April,  duplicate  28th  March,  copy 
25th  April  to  Lt. -General  De  Heister  and  other  papers,  copy 
26th  April  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and 
1st  April  to  Sir  William  Erskine,  and  copy  letter  of  9th  April 
from  Colonel  Faucitt  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk — which  were  deli- 
vered by  Capt.  Emmerick.  Attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
experience  and  great  abilities  of  Sir  William  Erskine  in  the 
military  line.  Some  transports  with  the  Highlanders  are 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Expresses  his  utter 
amazement  at  the  decisive  and  masterly  strokes  for  carrying 
such  extensive  plans  into  immediate  execution  as  have  been 
effected  since  his  Lordship  has  assumed  the  conducting  of  the 
war,  and  trusts  he  may  in  some  degree  contribute  to  the 
completion  of  measures  so  vigorously  concerted.  Copy. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  General  Howe. 

1776,  June  9,  Pall  Mall. — Acknowledging  the  General's 
letters  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Has  every  reason  to  think  that  the  foreign 
generals  will  act  agreeably  to  General  Howe.  Copy. 

Declaration  by  Lord  Howe. 

1776,  June  20,  H.M.S.  Eagle,  off  the  coasts  of  the  province 
of  Massachuset's  Bay. — Declaring  that  Lord  Howe  and  General 
Howe  having  been  appointed  Commissioners  for  restoring 
peace  to  the  Colonies  and  plantations  in  North  America, 
due  consideration  shall  be  had  to  the  meritorious  services  of 
all  persons  assisting  in  restoring  public  tranquility  in  the 
Colonies  of  New  Hampshire.  Massachusets  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pensylvania,  the  three 
lower  counties  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  and  pardons  shall  be 
granted  to  all  who,  having  deviated  from  their  allegiance,  are 
now  willing  to  return  to  their  duty.  Endorsed  : — "  Copy  of 
Lord  Howe's  Declaration,  No.  2,  in  Lord  Howe's,  11  August, 
1776." 

There  is  another  copy  of  this  amongst  the  papers,  dated 
July  14,  1776,  Staten  Island. 

General  Burgoyne  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1776,  June  22.    Montreal. — Congratulates  his  Lordship  on 
the  rapid  success  of  the  King's  arms  in  Canada.    He  has  found 
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General  Carleton  (commanding-in-chief)  very  satisfied  witn 
all  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Government,  the  only 
inharmonious  part  of  the  corps  being  the  disagreement  between 
the  General  and  Col.  Christie  consequent  on  the  refusal  of 
the  former  to  cancel  his  appointment  of  Major  Carleton  as 
Quarter-Master-General  in  favour  of  Christie.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  the  general  cordiality  so  essential 
for  conducting  the  service  with  spirit  that  the  two  may  be 
separated.  The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  forced  marches  have  been  undertaken  cheer- 
fully in  the  hope  of  coming  up  with  Arnold.  Some  of  his 
men  nearly  caught  Arnold  prisoner.  He  had  come  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  was  seen  and  pursued,  but  escaped,  and 
embarked  instantly  with  his  force,  leaving  all  his  stores, 
boats,  guns,  &c,  behind  him.  The  Canadians  appear  over- 
joyed at  the  British  successes,  but  there  are  said  to  be  several 
concealed  traitors  among  them.  Is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  with  careful  management  Canada  is  now  the  King's  for 
ever,  "  a  quiet,  tractable,  rising  province." 

Capt.  Thomas  Pringle  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  June  24,  "Martin,  3  leagues  below  Montreal." — 
There  are  no  rebels  nearer  than  the  He  au  Noix.  Having 
been  sent  up  the  river  by  Capt.  Douglas  to  superintend  the 
disembarkation  of  troops,  he  is  now  preparing  to  follow  the 
rebels  across  Lake  Champlain,  and  if  the  boat  frames  from 
England  arrive  soon,  hopes  there  will  be  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  the  campaign. 

Intelligence. 

1776,  June  24. — A  bundle  of  copies  of  despatches  docketted 
"  Intelligence  from  Quebec,"  containing,  inter  alia,  the  letters 
of  May  22  and  25,  above. 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
1776,  July  4. — A  copy. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 

1776,  July  21,  Pall  Mall. — Expressing  his  gratification  on 
the  Admiral's  appointment  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
assuring  him  of  the  King's  approbation  of  his  conduct.  Copy. 

General  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1776,  August  10.  Staten  Island. —  "It  is  a  great  mortifi- 
cation to  me  to  inform  your  Lordship  of  the  army  being  still 
upon  this  island,  but  from  unavoidable  circumstances  having 
been  the  cause  of  it,  I  am  hopeful  the  delay  may  not  be 
imputed  to  inactivity  on  my  part.    The  daily  expectation  of 
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Commodore  Hotham's  fleet  and  the  want  of  camp  equipage 
for  a  great  part  of  the  army  has  enduced  me  to  wait  his 
arrival,  upon  which  event  I  have  determined  from  various 
reasons  to  proceed  by  way  of  Long  Island  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  to  gain  the  heights  of  Brooklyn,  which  I 
conclude  will  lead  us  shortly  after  to  the  possession  of  New 
York ;  at  the  same  time  I  hope  to  get  a  respectable  detach- 
ment up  the  river  above  New  York  Island  to  watch  the 
enemy's  motions  on  that  side,  and  to  endeavour  to  cut  off 
the  communication  by  land  with  the  upper  country.  But 
I  am  to  observe  that  passing  the  town  with  transports  will 
be  attended  with  great  hazard  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
yet  this  object  is  so  desirable,  I  shall  hope  we  may  succeed 
for  a  small  number  of  ships.  The  rebels  are  using  their 
endeavours  to  stop  the  passage  by  sinking  vessels  and  machines 
in  the  channel,  but  as  it  is  deep  and  broad  I  flatter  myself 
their  efforts  may  prove  ineffectual.  I  propose  also  to  leave 
a  detachment  of  troops  upon  this  island,  the  preservation  of 
which  being  absolutely  necessary  at  this  juncture  from  the 
complicated  strength  of  the  enemy's  situation,  I  cannot  at 
this  important  crisis  detach  for  the  attack  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  your  Lordship  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  that  essential  object  as  soon  as  a  force  can  be  spared 
adequate  to  the  undertaking. 

Were  I  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  over  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  this  short  campaign, 
I  should  not  presume  to  say  we  can  flatter  ourselves  much 
upon  the  prospect,  the  season  being  so  far  advanced.  The 
extent  of  my  expectations  are  bounded  by  the  possession  of 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  junction  with  the 
northern  army.  In  this  idea  another  campaign  must  succeed 
before  a  conclusion  is  put  to  this  rebellion  ;  upon  that  sup- 
position, it  will  be  advisable  that  the  camp  equipage  for 
the  regular  army,  with  a  proportion  for  eight  or  ten 
thousand  provincials,  should  be  sent  from  England  early 
in  February  in  ships  of  sufficient  force  to  defend  them- 
selves. Clothing  for  the  provincials  will  also  be  much 
wanted.  The  extra  camp  equipage  may  be  of  consequence 
to  us  in  case  of  a  winter  campaign,  should  more  arrive  than 
is  wanted  for  provincials. 

"  Not  being  so  sanguine  in  my  expectations  as  some  of 
the  friends  of  Government  here  are  for  our  getting  recruits 
in  this  country  for  the  army,  I  trust  they  will  be  sent  out  by 
every  opportunity  from  Europe,  which  may  save  the  disciplined 
soldier  by  their  assistance  in  duties  of  fatigue. 

I  do  not  apprehend  it  will  be  expedient  to  undertake  any 
winter  operations  to  the  southward  this  year,  supposing  our 
efforts  on  this  side  may  be  called  for  early  in  the  spring,  and 
I  think  we  shall  have  full  employment  for  our  whole  force  in 
the  disposition  of  the  winter  cantonments,  in  which  I  hope 
part  of  Jersey  may  be  included." 
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General  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1776,  Aug.  13,  Staten  Island. — Private.  My  mind  is  set 
at  rest  by  the  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  powers  of  my 
commission.  Commodore  Hotham's  fleet  with  the  Guards  and 
Hessians  and  the  fleet  under  convoy  of  the  Repulse  came  in 
together  yesterday.  The  Hessians  under  General  de  Heister 
will  land  upon  this  island,  according  to  his  desire,  for  refresh- 
ment, but  as  the  season  is  far  advanced  we  shall  proceed 
with  the  British  to  land  upon  Long  Island  to  the  amount  of 
near  11,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  As  some 
time  will  be  spent  in  the  necessary  detail  attending  the  move- 
ment, the  Hessians  will  probably  join  us  before  any  stroke 
is  made,  part  of  them  remaining  for  the  defence  of  this 
island.  The  Guards  being  perfectly  ready  and  desirous  to 
proceed  upon  service  with  us,  they  will  go  with  the  army. 

[Lord  George  Germain]  to  General  Burgoyne. 

1776,  August  23;  Kew  Lane. — "  This  is  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  of  writing  to  you  since  I  received  your  letter  of 
the  22nd  of  June  from  Montreal  [see  above'].  May  this  find  you 
superior  to  every  private  misfortune,  after  exerting  every 
effort  which  reason,  judgment  and  above  all  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Providence  could  suggest.  You  have  no  friend 
who  has  felt  more  sincerely  for  you  than  I  have  done.* 

"  The  success  you  have  met  with  is  the  more  pleasing  as 
Canada  has  been  regained  with  the  loss  of  so  few  men.  It 
proves  that  the  measures  adopted  here  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  forces  were  right,  and  the  willingness  which  the 
soldiers  shewed,  fully  justifies  all  you  have  said  in  Parliament 
about  their  zeal  and  spirit  in  acting  in  the  present  contest. 
I  am  sorry  Arnold  escaped,  not  that  I  believe  his  military 
knowledge  will  distress  you,  though  I  think  he  has  shown 
himself  the  most  enterprising  man  among  the  rebels.  I  am 
glad  you  commanded  the  column  which  drove  the  provin- 
cials from  the  Sorel  to  the  Lakes.  Everybody  does  justice 
to  your  conduct  upon  that  occasion.  The  King  expressed 
himself  upon  that  subject  in  a  manner  that  gave  one  great 

pleasure,  as  it  did  you  so  much  honour  Every 

attention  will  be  shown  to  General  Carleton,  and  his  services 
will  be  amply  rewarded,  but  the  settling  of  Canada  will 
require  all  his  application.  The  Red  Ribbon  which  the  King 
conferred  upon  him  was  against  my  opinion.  My  wish  was 
that  such  a  mark  of  favour  should  have  been  deferred  till 
the  province  of  Canada  had  been  regained.  I  then  imagined 
it  would  have  done  the  General  more  honour,  but  I  suppose 
the  King  could  not  forbear  granting  so  agreeable  a  commis- 
sion to  Lady  Maria  as  the  carrying  such  a  mark  of  his  royal 
approbation  to  her  husband."  Lieut. -Col.  Christie  has  met 
with  the  treatment  I  expected.  His  experience  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Quarter-Master-General  was  of  great  use  to  me 

f  Lady  Charlotte  Burgoyne  died  only  a  few  weeks  after  her  husband  left  England. 
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when  I  was  making  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  the 
province.  "  As  he  is  disagreeable  to  the  General,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  remain  together,  but  when  an  officer  has  been 
employed  by  me  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  his  disgrace  to  gratify  the  humour  of  any  individual, 
and  the  King  is  too  just  to  condemn  upon  accusation  only," 
therefore,  although  he  is  confirming  Major  Carleton's  appoint- 
ment, he  means  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  Col. 

Christie  a  battalion  in  the  Royal  Americans  

"  I  hope  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  Indians 
to  our  interest.  The  Congress  is  exerting  all  their  influence  to 
debauch  them  from  you,  presents  are  preparing,  deputies 
appointing  and  all  arts  practised  to  gain  their  affections.  The 
dread  the  people  of  New  England,  &c,  have  of  a  war  with  the 
savages,  proves  the  expediency  of  our  holding  that  scourge 
over  them.  The  Indians  report  that  had  Gen.  Carleton  per- 
mitted them  to  act  last  year,  Canada  would  not  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  but  he  kept  them  so  long  idle  that 
they  were  resolved  to  return  home.  In  the  last  war,  the 
Indians,  by  remaining  faithful  to  us,  prevented  the  French 
from  marching  to  Albany  by  Oswego,  and  so  down  the  Mohak 
River,  a  plan  which  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  Montcalm,  and, 
had  it  been  executed,  would  have  distressed  our  army,  and 
prevented  their  operations  towards  Crown  Point,  &c.  . 
Copy. 

Lord  Percy  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1776,  Sept.  2,  New  Town,  Long  Island. — "  Amidst  the 
various  congratulations  which  your  Lordship  will  receive  on 
account  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  rebels  by  his 
Majesty's  troops  on  the  27th  of  last  month,*  together  with 
its  subsequent  effects,  permit  me  to  add  my  tribute.  Nor 
should  I  have  presumed  to  trouble  your  Lordship  even  now 
had  not  my  father  acquainted  me  with  the  very  flattering 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  mention  my  con- 
duct. Praise  from  your  Lordship  I  own  I  am  proud  of,  and 
be  assured  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  lend  my  aid  and  assist- 
ance in  support  of  Government  under  an  honest  and  able 
Minister.  The  affair  of  the  27th,  my  Lord,  was  ably  planned 
and  nobly  executed.  The  behaviour  of  both  officers  and  men 
on  that  occasion  did  honour  to  the  country  they  came  from 
and  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  rebels  have 
severely  felt  the  blow,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  foretell 
that  this  business  is  pretty  near  over.  I  hope  sincerely  it  is, 
and  that  your  Lordship  will  soon  enjoy  the  blessings  of  your 
country  for  having  delivered  it  from  the  most  dangerous  and 
unprovoked  rebellion  that  ever  existed,  by  your  very  proper 
and  spirited  measures." 

Declaration  by  the  Commissioners  for  Restoring  Peace 
to  America. 

1776,  Sept.  19,  New  York.— Although  the  Congress  have 
disavowed  every  purpose  of  reconciliation  not  consonant 

*  The  battle  of  Brooklyn  or  Long  Island. 
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with  their  extravagant  and  inadmissible  claim  of  independency, 
the  King's  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  conferring  with 
well  affected  subjects  upon  the  means  of  restoring  the  public 
tranquility  and  establishing  a  permanent  union  with  every 
Colony  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  King  being  dis- 
posed to  direct  a  revision  of  such  instructions  as  may  be 
construed  to  lay  an  improper  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of 
legislation  in  the  Colonies,  and  to  concur  in  the  revisal  of  all 
Acts  by  which  his  subjects  there  may  think  themselves 
aggrieved,  recommends  the  inhabitants  to  reflect  on  their 
present  condition  and  expectations,  and  to  judge  whether 
it  be  more  consistent  with  their  honor  and  happiness  to  offer 
their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  unjust  and  precarious  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged  or  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
accept  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  be  secured  in  a  free  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty  and  properties.  Printed.  Endorsed  : — "  In 
letter  from  the  Commissioners  for  restoring  peace  of  20  Sept., 
1776."  [Printed  in  extenso  in  Force's  American  Archives, 
ii,  398.] 

General  Sir  W.  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Sep.  25,  Headquarters,  New  York  Island. — "  From 
the  present  appearance  of  things  I  look  upon  the  farther 
progress  of  this  army  for  the  campaign  to  be  rather  precarious, 
an  attack  upon  Rhode  Island  excepted,  which  I  would  wil- 
lingly defer  for  a  short  time  in  case  it  should  be  thought 
advisable  to  employ  our  whole  force  together.  The  duration 
of  the  campaign  must  be  short,  and  the  second  division  of 
Hessians  not  arrived,  nor  have  I  any  dependance  upon  General 
Carleton's  approach  to  act  with  influence  this  year  upon  the 
main  rebel  army  opposed  to  us,  tho'  it  is  reported  to-day 
by  deserters  that  Gen.  Burgoyne  with  a  corps  of  troops  and 
Indians  is  advancing  fast  to  Albany  by  way  of  the  Mohawk 
River.  If  he  gets  possession  of  Albany,  it  will  no  doubt 
facilitate  General  Carleton's  movements  to  that  place  and 
will  be  attended  with  favourable  consequences.  But  in  my 
situation,  I  presume  I  must  not  risk,  as  a  check  at  this  time 
would  be  of  infinite  detriment  to  us. 

r  "  The  enemy  is  too  strongly  posted  to  be  attacked  in  front, 
and  innumerable  difficulties  are  in  our  way  of  turning  him 
on  either  side,  tho'  his  army  is  much  dispirited  from  the  late 
successes  of  his  Majesty's  arms  ;  yet  have  I  not  the  smallest 
prospect  of  finishing  the  contest  this  campaign,  nor  until  the 
rebels  see  preparations  in  the  spring  that  may  preclude  all 
thoughts  of  farther  resistance.  To  this  end  I  would  propose 
eight  or  ten  line  of  battle  ships  to  be  with  us  in  February 
with  a  number  of  supernumerary  seamen  for  manning  boats, 
having  fully  experienced  the  want  of  them  in  every  movement 
we  have  made.  We  must  also  have  recruits  from  Europe,  not 
finding  the  Americans  disposed  to  .  serve  with  arms,  notwith- 
standing the  hopes  held  out  to  me  upon  my  arrival  at 
this  port. 
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"  Finding  the  Hessians  averse  to  having  their  accompts 
methodized  in  the  manner  observed  by  the  British  Regiments, 
I  have  given  them  money  on  account,  taking  care  that 
the  sums  advanced  are  sufficiently  within  the  whole  pay 
due  to  them  by  treaty,  to  answer  for  their  stoppages  of 
provisions. 

"  An  exchange  of  prisoners  has  taken  place,  and  Major  Gen. 
Prescott  in  consequence  of  it  is  with  me,  being  exchanged 
for  Major  Gen.  Sullivan  of  the  rebel  army.  Governor  Montfort 
Brown  is  to  be  returned  for  Lord  Sterling,  and  Governor  Skene 
for  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  taken  into  custody  by  General 
Gage." 

Lord  George  Germain  to  General  Howe. 

1776,  Oct.  18,  Pall  Mall. — "  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity 
of  accompanying  my  office  letter  with  a  few  words,  as  your 
friend  and  well  wisher.  The  service  you  have  done  this 
country  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  The  anxiety  with  which 
the  account  was  expected,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  was  received,  sufficiently  prove  the  importance  of  it.  The 
attention  of  every  power  in  Europe  was  fixed  upon  this  event, 
and  I  trust  that  your  success  will  so  increase  the  weight  and 
influence  of  his  kingdom,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  may  be 
preserved,  which  at  present  is  in  great  danger  from  the  dis- 
putes between  Spain  and  Portugal.  France  is  certainly 
preparing  a  naval  force,  with  intention  of  taking  part  in  that 
quarrel  if  it  should  end  in  a  rupture,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  her  strength  in  the  West  Indies,  not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  remain  weak  in  those  parts,  whilst  we  have  such 
fleets  and  armies  in  her  neighbourhood.  These  ostensible 
reasons  cannot  entirely  satisfy  us.  and  we  are  not  idle  on 
our  parts  in  preparing  the  necessary  means  of  defence,  in 
case  our  situation  in  America  should  tempt  them  to  com- 
mence hostilities.  Great  and  decided  success  in  your  opera- 
tions will  be  our  best  security. 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  disposition  you  made, 
nor  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed  in  every  part.  It  is 
the  first  military  operation  with  which  no  fault  could  be 
found  in  the  planning  of  it,  nor  in  the  conduct  of  any  officer 
to  whom  you  entrusted  a  command.  The  King,  indeed, 
made  one  remark,  I  fear  with  too  much  justice,  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  too  fond  of  exposing  his  person, 
which  he  said  was  wrong  in  a  man  who  had  upon  so  many 
occasions  shewn  his  personal  bravery,  and  who  ought  now 
to  consider  how  much  the  publick  would  suffer  by  the  loss  of 
a  General  who  had  gained  the  affection  of  the  troops,  and  the 
confidence  of  his  country.  If  this  remark  of  his  Majesty 
should  have  the  desired  effect,  I  shall  be  happy  in  having 
conveyed  it  to  you.  I  was  glad  to  hear  by  the  private 
letter  which  Major  Creed  brought,  that  Rhode  Island  would 
be  the  first  object  of  your  attention,  as  soon  as  you  could 
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with  propriety  separate  your  force.  That  post  still  appears 
to  me  so  essential,  that  I  not  only  wish  to  have  it  gained  by 
conquest,  but  should  hope  to  see  it,  at  the  general  settlement 
of  America,  retained  as  the  principal  depot  of  troops,  under 
a  very  different  form  of  Government  than  that  which  it  lately 
enjoyed.  Major  Cayler  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  if 
Mr.  Washington's  army  should  soon  disperse,  that  you  may 
pay  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  before  this  campaign  ends. 
The  punishing  that  seat  of  the  Congress  would  be  a  proper 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  Colonies,  but  I  confess  if  we 
are  to  have  another  campaign,  I  trust  that  Boston  and 
the  Massachusets  Bay  will  feel  the  distresses  of  that  war 
which  their  detestable  principles  have  occasioned,  encouraged, 
and  supported.  The  other  Colonies  are  more  to  be  pitied, 
as  they  have  been  gradually  seduced  into  rebellion  by  those 
Independants  under  the  specious  pretext  of  struggling  for  their 
liberty.  I  doubt  much  whether  the  Red  Ribbon  will  be  the 
mark  of  royal  favour  which  would  be  the  most  agreeable  to 
you.  I  confess  I  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  thoughts 
upon  it  to  his  Majesty,  and  could  have  wished  there  had  been 
any  other  method  of  shewing  the  high  sense  the  King  has  of 
your  merit  and  services,  especially  as  the  giving  that  distinc- 
tion to  General  Cablet  on,  before  he  had  any  claim  to  it  by 
his  operations  in  Canada,  made  it  appear  to  me  of  less  value. 
The  King,  however,  was  pleased  to  say  that  as  he  gave  it  to 
you  unasked,  and  at  this  time,  it  would  carry  with  it  a  strong 
mark  of  his  approbation.  I  could  not  deny  but  that  when 
you  understood  the  intention  you  would  receive  it  in  that 
light  with  duty  and  gratitude,  and  he  was  pleased  then  to  add, 
that  I  might  assure  you  in  my  private  letter  that  it  should 
in  no  manner  prevent  his  showing  you  distinguishing  marks 
of  his  favour  in  your  profession,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  I  then  said,  with  that  additional  assurance  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  ;  without  it,  I  should  have  been  unhappy 
to  have  seen  your  services  and  those  of  General  Carleton  put 
upon  the  same  footing.  I  hope  what  passed  upon  this 
occasion  will  not  be  displeasing  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
desirous  of  convincing  you  that  I  have  your  honour  and 
interest  at  heart. 

"  Lord  Percy  and  Lord  Cornwallis  in  all  their  letters  do  you 
the  greatest  justice.  You  are  fortunate  of  having  men  of 
such  weight  and  property  serving  under  you  as  general  officers, 
and  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  commands  you  assign 
to  them. 

"  I  need  not  say  how  sincerely  I  wish  for  your  success,  both 
upon  public  and  private  considerations,  and  how  desirous 
I  am  of  preserving  your  friendship.  Governor  Wentworth  is 
still  with  you.  His  conduct  appears  meritorious  and  I  wish 
you  would  give  him  all  proper  countenance  and  protection." 
Copy.  [Lord  George's  public  letters  of  this  date  are  printed  by 
Force,  but  not  this  private  one.] 
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Lord  George  Germain  to  Lord  Howe. 

1776,  Oct.  18.  Pall  Mall.  "  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Major 
Cayler's  return  to  New  York  to  assure  your  Lordship  of  my 
constant  regard  and  best  wishes.  The  glorious  success  of 
his  Majesty's  arms  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  every  good 
subject,  as  they  were  sensible  that  after  your  humane 
endeavours  to  restore  peace  had  met  with  so  unfavourable  a 
reception,  no  alternative  was  left  but  the  proving  the  superiority 
of  the  British  troops  over  the  army  of  the  rebels.  Your 
brother's  conduct  is  seen  in  the  light  it  deserves,  and  we  have 
reason  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  happiest  consequences 
from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  fleet  and  army,  since  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  two  commanders,  united 
by  friendship  and  affection.  I  have  troubled  the  General  with 
a  long  letter,  the  contents  of  which  I  need  not  repeat,  as 
I  conclude  it  is  the  same  as  if  I  had  addressed  them  to  your 
Lordship. 

The  Congress  is  using  every  possible  means  to  induce  France 
to  espouse  their  cause,  and  the  naval  preparations  making  there 
must  raise  suspicions  here  as  if  their  agent  met  with  too  much 
encouragement.  What  effect  the  late  victory  will  have  upon 
the  French  Councils,  we  have  not  yet  heard  ;  what  we  per- 
ceived here  was  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  shewed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  our  success,  whilst  the  French 
Minister  looked  disappointed  and  dejected. 

The  Declaration  of  Independency  has  staggered  many  of 
the  former  advocates  for  America.  Among  others  I  hear  Lord 
Cambden  says  there  is  no  supporting  the  Americans  upon 
their  present  ground.  Indeed  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  have 
acted  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  I  trust  that  the  deluded 
people  will  soon  have  recourse  to  your  lordship  for  mercy 
and  protection,  leaving  their  chiefs  to  receive  the  punishment 
they  deserve. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  honour  me  with  any  commands, 
as  I  shall  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  obeying  them. 
Copy. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 

1776,  Oct.  18,  Pall  Mall.— "  Private."  Congratulating  him 
on  his  conduct  in  the  late  action.  Copy. 

Lieut-Col.  G.  Christie  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Oct.  26,  Montreal.— The  first  part  of  the  letter  con- 
tains a  sharp  criticism  on  General  Carleton's  conduct  of  the 
war,  part  of  which  may  be  quoted.  l<  After  the  rebels  left 
the  country  much  time  was  idly  spent  without  concluding 
upon  building  boats,  which  with  transports  unloading,  some 
at  Quebec,  some  at  Three  Rivers  and  at  Sorrel,  the  troops, 
baggage,  &c,  in  one  place,  they  in  another  ;  the  stores  for 
carrying  on  the  preparations  everywhere  dispersed ;  the 
invoices  and  bills  of  lading  which  were  in  the  distinctest  manner 
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delivered  to  the  general  himself,  who  either  lost  or  mislaid 
them,  consequently  they  were  delivered  as  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  chose,  and  when  occasion  was  for  them  they  would 
send  fifty  miles  one  thing  for  another,  to  remedy  which,  they 
at  last  unpacked  the  whole,  and  then  did  not  know  the 
quantity,  and  were  too  wise  to  inform  me  what  had  hap- 
pened or  to  desire  duplicates  of  the  papers  which  I  could 
have  easily  furnished.  .  .  .  Even  their  ordnance  stores 
and  heavy  artillery  were  hoisted  from  one  place  to  another 
between  Chambly  and  Sorrel,  at  last  a  great  part  brought  here 
where  they  should  have  been  at  first.  .  .  .  Some  con- 
siderable time  [was]  spent  in  attempting  to  draw  vessels 
out  of  the  basin  at  Chambly  and  over  a  road  with  the 
apparatus  impracticable  and  of  no  use  had  it  been  effected  ; 
those  of  the  least  service  begun  upon  to  be  built  or  erected, 
those  of  the  most  consequence  neglected  till  the  last- 

"  The  Canadians  employed  upon  foolish  and  useless  works, 
harrassed  by  corveys  indiscriminately,  for  the  unwilling  or 
disaffected  ran  off  and  returned  home,  the  good  men  only 
remained,  and  no  punishment  whatever  annexed  to  such 
misbehaviour  ;  amusing  ourselves  with  fortifying  an  improper 
situation  at  St.  John's  because  the  troops  who  were  taken  there 
by  the  rebels  last  year  had  from  necessity  occupied  the  same 
spot.  Afterwards  our  ideas  changed,  and  then  we  began  to 
trace  out  new  fortifications  and  extensive  lines  at  St.  John's, 
as  well  as  repairing  the  old  French  ones  at  Isle  aux  Noix, 
all  which  occupied  artificers,  men,  &c,  and  kept  them  from 
more  useful  works,  because  I  conceive  the  Canada  army  was 
formidable  enough  not  to  think  of  fortifications — it  could  only 
dispirit,  besides  none  could  be  made  at  such  times  either 
durable  or  useful. 

"  The  commissariat  intolerably  managed  and  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  an  injudicious  arrangement  to  heap  expense  by 
employing  too  many  inferior  people  at  exaggerated  appoint- 
ments and  new  perquisites.  They  began  too  early  to  issue 
fresh  meat,  before  the  cattle  of  the  country  got  into  flesh, 
or  in  the  usual  way,  so  many  days  fresh  and  so  many  days 
salt,  which  together  with  a  very  extraordinary  allowance  of 
half  a  pound  of  meat  and  half  a  pound  of  flour  added  to  the 
former  ration  brought  in  a  consumption  of  provision,  or  more 
properly  a  waste,  as  no  man  could  consume  it,  and  the  issuing 
to  such  an  army  and  its  appendages  of  savages,  Canadians, 
&c,  increased  the  expense  amazingly. 

"  The  provision  left  everywhere  exposed  without  shades  or 
cover,  which  might  have  been  done  had  proper  measures  been 
taken  or  boards  explored  (sic)  or  made  at  mills  unoccupied  to 
serve  that  or  other  useful  purposes.  The  road  from  Chambly 
to  St.  John's  was  mended  and  made  tolerable  good  ;  that  from 
Montreal  to  Chambly  neglected,  as  well  as  from  La  Prairie 
to  St.  John's.  .  .  .  Confusion  and  embarrassment  ap- 
peared everywhere  under  a  commander  absorbed  within 
himself,  giving  answers  to  few  and  saying  little,  who  follows 
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a  scheme  or  plan  absolutely  incomprehensible.  The  merit  or 
demerit  is  his  own  because  the  great  assistance  he  might 
have  draAvn  from  his  second  in  command  and  other  spirited 
officers  of  merit  I  have  great  reason  to  think  he  despised 
and  was  his  own  projector.  Many  days  often  passed  without 
any  orders,  and  even  what  was  intended  not  circulated  as 
they  ought.  His  immoderate  ambition  led  him  on  board  the 
fleet  to  command  it,  this  gene'd  those  whose  province  it  was, 
[so]  that  all  was  confusion,  and  an  attack  [made]  upon  the 
rebels  without  any  orders,  which  would  have  proved  very 
fatal  but  for  accidents  to  the  enemy's  fleet  under  the  command 
of  a  spirited  fellow,  Arnold,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
naval  department,  and  who  committed  a  blunder  in  being 
surprised  or  waiting  in  such  a  situation,  yet  did  every- 
thing judgment  could  dictate  to  extricate  himself  afterward. 


"  His  (General  Carleton's)  not  proceeding  to  look  at 
Tyconderoga,  within  15  miles  of  him  and  fine  water  carriage, 
where  from  the  most  authentic  intelligence  the  enemy  [was] 
not  5,000,  sickly  and  dispirited,  and  would  have  abandoned 
it  upon  his  appearance,  is  beyond  all  human  comprehension, 
and  if  such  a  measure  has  its  abettors  they  are  enemies  to 
their  country,  as  it  cannot  be  supported.  ...  I  shall 
not  venture  further  than  saying  my  real  belief  that  he  is 
totally  unfit  for  such  a  command,  and  must  ruin  his  Majesty's 
affairs  and  those  of  England  either  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity.  [The  rest  of  the  letter  contains  complaints  of 
Gen.  Carleton's  conduct  to  himself  in  rejecting  his  commis- 
sion, and  sending  misrepresentations  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  concerning  him,  especially  as  regards  his  hiring  of 
workmen  on  behalf  of  Government,  to  proceed  to  America. 
At  the  moment  of  embarkation  at  Deptford,  they  demanded 
that  part  of  their  pay  should  be  issued  to  their  wives  or 
attorneys.  To  prevent  "  a  base  attempt  of  emissaries  from 
London  working  with  these  poor  people  to  give  them  a  disgust 
to  the  service,"  he  consented,  and  gave  his  own  agent  orders 
to  advance  the  money,  but  now  can  get  no  returns  from  the 
General  to  show  who  are  entitled  to  the  money,  or  any  satis- 
faction for  what  he  has  disbursed.] 

Lord  Percy  to  [Lord  George  Germain  ?]. 

1776,  Oct.  30,  New  York. — "On  General  Howe's  marching 
to  the  Continent  I  was  left  to  defend  the  island  with  three 
British  brigades  and  one  Hessian.  One  of  them  encamped 
near  New  York,  and  the  rest  defended  our  redoubts  in  the 
north  part  of  the  island. 

''The  day  the  General  left  us  the  rebels  came  down  with 
about  8,000  men  and  cannon,  as  if  they  meant  to  attack  us  ; 
but  I  knew  them  too  well  to  imagine  any  such  thing.  I  let 
them  therefore  remain,  as  they  did  not  chuse  to  come  within 
cannon  shot ;  and  when  they  were  tired  they  returned  again 
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to  their  camp.  Nothing  happened  from  that  time  to  the 
27th,  when  in  consequence  of  orders  from  General  Howe  I 
marched  with  six  British  and  two  Hessian  regiments  to  feel 
their  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  favor  a  movement  of 
General  Kniphausen's  by  drawing  their  attention  this  way. 
I  approached  therefore  with  caution,  for  I  had  not  force 
enough  to  attack  them.  By  the  time  I  had  advanced  within 
random  musquet  shot,  their  lines  (three  in  number)  were  all 
completely  manned.  These  lines  are  from  the  middle  to  the 
summit  of  a  high  mountain,  one  behind  the  other  with  square 
redoubts  at  about  a  100  yards  from  each  other,  the  whole 
supported  by  Fort  Washington,  a  large  square  fort  with 
bastions  and  18  pounders. 

"  As  our  moving  forward  did  not  make  them  evacuate  their 
works,  I  tried  what  a  few  shot  from  six  pounders  and  shells 
from  two  howitzers  would  do,  but  they  were  too  well  secured 
by  their  parapets.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  perceived  bringing  down  canon  from  their  fort  into  their 
advanced  lines,  I  left  the  piquets  in  the  former  position,  and 
retired  with  the  main  body  about  half  way  between  their 
works  and  ours. 

"  My  left  (being  the  two  Hessian  regiments)  occupied  a 
height  close  to  the  North  River,  which  commanded  a  plain  to 
its  right,  in  this  plain  I  placed  two  regiments  with  their  right 
to  another  hill,  where  a  regiment  and  the  howitzers  were 
posted,  the  remainder  of  our  force  extended  from  thence 
across  Harlaem  plains  towards  the  East  River,  or  as  there 
called  Harlaem  Creek.  The  rebels  now  began  to  canonade 
us,  and  as  their  shot  went  over  the  British  regiment  the  most 
to  the  left,  I  retired  a  little  out  of  reach.  (The  other 
regiments  covered  with  a  stone  wall  and  trees  were  secure.) 
The  two  hills  were  much  too  strong  for  them  to  attack,  and 
as  they  flanked  the  plains  where  the  other  regiments  were, 
I  thought  my  position  secure.  That  night  I  began  to  work 
on  the  two  hills,  ordered  the  troops  to  send  for  their  tents  as 
if  I  proposed  remaining,  and  talked  of  the  most  desperate 
intentions  ;  it  had  not,  however,  the  desired  effect,  for  the 
rebels,  who  were  at  least  5,000  in  number,  posted  in  such 
strong  lines  would  not  stir.  They  sent  down  in  the  morning 
(as  they  had  done  the  evening  before),  a  number  of  their 
rangers  to  pop  at  our  advanced  posts  and  sentries,  and  now 
and  then  fired  a  canon  shot. 

"  Having  now  fully  answered  the  General's  intentions 
and  being  indeed  unable  to  remain  longer  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  our  numbers  and  the  consequence  of  the  island 
of  New  York  which  this  corps  was  left  to  guard,  I  determined 
to  return  to  the  old  position  in  our  lines  as  soon  as  the  evening 
favored  the  retreat.  This  certainly  was  a  Very  delicate  opera- 
tion, with  a  small  body  just  under  the  enemy's  nose,  some 
of  our  advanced  piquets  within  a  hundred  yards  of  theirs, 
and  our  sentries  within  30  or  40. 
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k<  In  the  first  place  I  kept  my  intentions  quite  to  myself, 
and  till  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  (at  8  I  intended  move), 
I  did  not  open  my  lips  even  to  General  Jones  next  in 
command  ;  I  only  sent  him  word  I  would  call  on  him  ;  at 
a  quarter  before  six  I  ordered  the  regiments  under  arms,  and 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  regiments  to  come  to  me  ; 
I  then  gave  each  the  disposition  for  the  retreat,  and  their 
route,  ordering  the  piquets  to  be  left  till  I  sent  to  take  them 
off,  and  settled  such  signals  for  retiring  as  could  not  be 
mistaken.  At  six  o'clock  the  retreat  was  ordered.  When 
the  troops  were  on  their  march  the  piquets  were  taken  off 
silently  and  in  an  hour's  time  the  whole  returned  to  their 
old  camp,  the  enemy  not  finding  we  were  gone  till  next 
morning. 

"  It  is  very  fortunate  that  in  this  little  excursion  of  two 
days  not  a  man  suffered  by  their  canon,  and  only  four  British 
soldiers  were  killed,  and  three  slightly  wounded  with  their 
musquetry,  and  three  Hessians  wounded. 

"  I  do  assure  you  I  am  almost  a  little  vain  on  this  retreat, 
as  the  Hessians  and  all  agree  in  calling  the  manoeuvre  a 
masterly  one.  The  rebels  were  taken  in,  for  whilst  they  were 
observing  my  manoeuvres,  General  Kniphausen  took  from 
them  their  works  at  King's  Bridge  which  they  had  left  weakly 
guarded,  bringing  almost  all  their  force  to  oppose  me.  The 
attention  and  obedience  to  orders  in  all  the  troops  on  that 
occasion  do  them  the  greatest  honor,  but  their  silence  in 
getting  under  arms  and  on  their  return  was  beyond  con- 
ception. 

"  Next  day  the  General  ordered  away  the  4th  Brigade, 
so  only  a  British  and  Hessian  brigade  guard  the  lines.  I  am 
not  uneasy  as  the  rebels  dare  not  attack  us."  Extract. 

Major  General  Phillips  to  General  Carleton. 

1776,  Nov.  9,  St.  John's. — Concerning  the  importance  and 
utility  of  gunboats  for  the  Canadian  campaign.  Copy. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Nov.  28,  New  York. — Has  received  Lord  George's 
dispatches  of  the  11th,  12th  and  21st  of  June  and  others. 
Begs  his  humble  thanks  may  be  given  to  the  King  for  his 
condescension.  Docquetted  "No.  30."  [Printed  in  Force's 
Archives,  iii,  893.] 

Lord  Percy  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Nov.  29,  New  York. — Enclosing  a  plan  (not  now  with 
letter)  of  the  rebel  lines  flung  up  to  protect  the  north  part 
of  the  island,  which  were  forced  by  four  weak  British  and 
two  Hessian  battalions  under  Lord  Percy's  command  on 
the  16th  of  November. 
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General  Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Nov.  30,  New  York.— "  The  troops  being  upon  the 
eve  of  going  into  winter  cantonments,  I  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship with  this  separate  letter  respecting  the  succeeding 
operations  of  the  present  campaign,  and  with  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  next. 

"  Lieutenant  Generals  Clinton  and  Lord  Percy  are  under 
orders  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  to  take  possession  of 
Rhode  Island,  having  a  force  exceeding  6,000  rank  and  file, 
which  I  judge  to  be  sufficient  for  the  operation  ;  and,  altho' 
the  expedition  may  miscarry  from  the  late  season  of  the 
year,  yet,  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  object, 
I  have  hazarded  the  consequences  of  a  disappointment  from 
that  cause  ;  not  doubting  of  success  if  the  weather  proves 
tolerably  favourable.  In  this  opinion  I  am  strengthened  by 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  it  is  undertaken  by  the  two 
Generals  to  be  employed,  and  from  the  little  preparation 
the  enemy  has  made  to  defend  it,  by  the  latest  intelligence 
received. 

"  In  consequence  of  my  expectation  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  East  Jersey,  I  propose  to 
quarter  a  large  body  of  troops  in  that  district,  without  which 
we  should  be  under  much  difficulty  to  find  covering,  forage, 
and  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  for  the  army.  The  plan  of 
the  enemy,  by  their  public  orders,  is  to  destroy  all  species  of 
forage  and  stock  as  they  retire  before  his  Majesty's  troops, 
which  I  am  hopeful  they  will  not  have  time  to  accomplish  ; 
and  their  further  design  seems  to  be  to  retreat  behind  the 
Rariton  River,  or,  perhaps,  behind  the  Delawar,  to  cover 
Philadelphia. 

"  By  the  best  information  from  the  northward,  I  learn  the 
army  from  Canada  was  obliged  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 
to  repass  the  lake  from  Crown  Point  on  the  5th  instant,  from 
which  event,  and  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  that  army 
must  meet  with  before  it  reaches  Albany,  in  the  course  of 
next  campaign,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  this  will  not  be 
effected  earlier  than  the  month  of  September.  In  that  per- 
suasion I  would  humbly  mention  my  ideas  for  the  operations 
of  next  campaign,  with  the  force  they  may  require,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  finish  the  war  in  one  year  by  an  extensive  and 
vigorous  exertion  of  his  Majesty's  arms  : — 

1st.  An  offensive  army  of  10,000  rank  and  file  to  act  on 
the  side  of  Rhode  Island,  by  taking  possession  of  Providence, 
penetrating  from  thence  into  the  country  towards  Boston, 
and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  that  town.  Two  thousand  men 
to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  Rhode  Island,  and  for  making 
small  incursions,  under  the  protection  of  the  shipping  upon 
the  coast  of  Connecticut.  This  army  to  be  commanded 
by   Lieutenant  General  Clinton. 

2nd.  An  offensive  army  in  the  province  of  New  York  to 
move  up  the  North  River  to  Albany,  to  consist  of  not  less 
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than  10,000  men,  and  5,000  for  the  defence  of  New  York, 
and  adjacent  posts. 

3rd.  A  defensive  army  of  8,000  men  to  cover  Jersey, 
and  to  keep  the  southern  army  in  check,  by  giving  a 
jealousy  to  Philadelphia,  which  I  would  propose  to  attack 
in  autumn,  as  well  as  Virginia,  provided  the  success  of 
other  operations  will  admit  of  an  adequate  force  to  be  sent 
against  that  province. 

"  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  must  be  the  objects  for  winter, 
but,  to  complete  this  plan,  not  less  than  10  ships  of  the  line 
will  be  absolutely  requisite,  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
to  the  amount  of  15,000  rank  and  file,  which  I  should  hope 
may  be  had  from  Russia  or  from  Hanover  and  other  German 
States,  particularly  some  Hanoverian  Chasseurs,  who,  I  am  well 
informed,  are  exceeding  good  troops. 

"  By  this  calculation  the  army  in  the  southern  district 
would  consist  of  35,000  effective  men  to  oppose  50,000  that 
the  American  Congress  has  voted  for  the  service  of  the  next 
campaign. 

''The  enemy,  tho'  much  depressed  at  the  success  of  his 
Majesty's  arms,  are  encouraged  by  the  strongest  assurances 
from  their  leaders  of  procuring  assistance  from  foreign  powers, 
for  which  end  it  is  understood  that  Doctor  Franklin  is  gone 
to  France  to  solicit  aid  from  that  Court.  I  do  not  presume 
to  point  out  a  way  of  counteracting  him,  but,  were  that 
effected,  and  the  force  I  have  mentioned  sent  out,  it  would 
strike  such  terror  through  the  country  that  little  resistance 
would  be  made  to  the  progress  of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  the 
provinces  of  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jersies,  and  Pen- 
sylvania,  after  the  junction  of  the  northern  and  southern 
armies. 

"  As  the  army  must,  at  all  events,  be  much  divided  in 
the  ensuing  campaign,  I  beg  leave  earnestly  to  solicit  your 
Lordship  for  an  additional  battalion  of  artillery,  for  the  good 
effects  of  which  I  can  be  responsible  from  the  great  terror  of 
the  enemy  on  all  past  occasions  where  the  artillery  has 
appeared.  A  few  light  six  and  three  pounders  will  also  be 
wanted  in  this  plan  of  operations. 

"  I  beg  leave  at  the  same  time  to  request  an  additional 
number  of  officers  to  the  Guards,  who,  when  complete,  have 
only  three  to  one  hundred  men,  whereas  in  some  companies 
there  are  only  two,  and  altho'  the  men  behave  with  great 
spirit,  yet  the  temptations  for  plunder  are  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  a  few  officers  to  keep  the  men  under 
proper  restraint. 

"  The  date  of  the  King's  warrant  for  my  appointment  to 
vacant  commissions  being  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  super- 
seding the  authority  given  in  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the 
12th  of  said  month,  I  shall  not  presume  to  post  to  any 
vacancies  that  may  happen  in  the  detachment  of  Guards, 
neither  would  it  be  in  any  degree  essential  to  the  interests 
of  his  Majesty's  service  that  I  should  exercise  this  power, 
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since  the  number  of  officers  would  not  be  thereby  aug- 
mented. 

"  The  remount  and  additional  horses  for  the  Light  Dragoons 
I  hope  may  be  sent  out  early,  as  the  good  services  they  have 
performed  this  campaign,  and  the  dread  the  enemy  have  of 
them,  has  been  fully  experienced  upon  every  occasion.  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  request  that  300  horses,  with  saddles 
and  accoutrements,  may  be  sent  out  in  March  for  this  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  could  wish  to  have  them  from  Ireland,  as  more 
hardy,  and  more  accustomed  to  get  over  fences,  than  the 
horses  from  England. 

"Colonel  Prevost,*  commanding  at  St.  Augustine,  has 
requested  to  have  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  upon  the 
American  service,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  worthy  good 
officer,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  his  Majesty's  favor." 

I  also  recommend  Dr.  Morris  to  be  inspector  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  this  army.  Copy. 

Also  another  copy  of  the  same,  endorsed  "  Rd.  30th 
December.  First  plan  of  operations.  No.  1,"  and  headed 
"Copy  No.  32.  Separate."  [Printed  in  Force's  Archives, 
iii,  926.] 

Proclamation  by  the  Commissioners  for  restoring  Peace  to 

America. 

1776,  Nov.  30,  New  York. — Referring  to  the  Declarations 
of  14th  July  and  19th  September  last  ;  and  commanding  all 
persons  in  arms  to  disband,  and  all  general  and  provincial 
congresses,  committees,  conventions  or  other  associations  to 
desist  and  cease  from  the  treasonable  acts  of  levying  money, 
raising  troops,  fitting  out  armed  ships  and  vessels,  imprison- 
ing or  molesting  the  King's  subjects,  and  to  relinquish  all 
usurped  power  and  authority.  Also  offering  a  free  pardon 
of  all  treasons  and  misprisions  of  treasons  to  any  person  who 
within  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  Proclamation  claims  the 
benefit  thereof  and  subscribes  a  proper  declaration  testifying 
his  obedience  to  the  laws.  Printed.  Endorsed: — "In  letter 
from  Commissioners  for  restoring  peace  of  30th  November, 
1776  (1)."    [Printed  in  Force's  Archives,  iii,  927.] 

General  Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Dec.  2,  New  York. — Announces  the  sailing  of 
Lieut. -General  Clinton  on  the  previous  day  by  the  East  River 
with  the  frigates  and  most  of  the  transports,  and  the  putting 
to  sea  of  the  large  ships  of  war  and  transports  from  Sandy 
Hook  at  the  same  time  to  join  the  fleet  off  the  port  of 
destination.  Has  presumed,  upon  the  General's  application 
to  return  to  Britain  after  the  reduction  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  comply  with  his  request,  which  he  hopes  may  meet  with 
his  Majesty's  approbation,  as  Lord  Percy  will  remain  in  the 
command.    Copy.    Docquetted  "No.  33." 

*  Force  prints  the  name  "  Prescot,"  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it  was  Prevost 
who  was  in  command  at  St.  Augustine's, 
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Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1776,  Dec.  18,  Eagle,  off  New  York.— Private.  Complains 
of  the  scanty  naval  force  at  his  disposal.  Lord  Sandwich  has 
agreed  to  his  desire  to  be  furnished  with  fifteen  sail  of  two- 
decked  ships,  but  doubts  the  propriety  of  parting  with  any 
line  of  battle  ships.  Has  again  urged  the  need  for  these, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  French  and  Spanish  preparations 
alone  prove  the  need  of  strengthening  the  fleet  with  some 
ships  of  force. 

General  Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Dec.  20,  New  York.— "  The  time  of  service  for 
which  most  of  the  enemy's  troops  were  engaged  being  ex- 
pired, their  present  strength  from  a  review  of  the  latest 
intelligence  received  is  about  8,000  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Delaware  and  in  Philadelphia,  500  Militia  embodied 
in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  and  about  3,000  at  Pecks 
Kill,  North  Castle  and  the  smaller  posts  in  this  province." 
Extract.  Endorsed  :— "  Rd.  23rd  February,  1777.  No.  3. 
Received  after  No.  2  was  dispatched."  [The  letter  printed  in 
Force's  Archives,  iii,  1317.] 

The  Same  to  The  Same. 

1776,  Dec.  20,  New  York. — "  In  my  separate  letter 
by  the  Tamar,  No.  32,  I  mentioned  my  ideas  for  the  several 
operations  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  pro- 
posed a  defensive  corps  in  Jersey  for  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  But  the  opinions  of  people  being  much  changed  in 
Pensylvania,  and  their  minds  in  general,  from  the  late  pro- 
gress of  the  army,  disposed  to  peace,  in  which  sentiment  they 
would  be  confirmed  by  our  getting  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
I  am  from  this  consideration  fully  persuaded  the  principal 
army  should  act  offensively  on  that  side  where  the  enemy's 
chief  strength  will  certainly  be  collected. 

"  By  this  change  the  offensive  plan  towards  Boston  must 
be  deferred  until  the  proposed  reinforcements  arrive  from 
Europe,  that  there  may  be  a  corps  to  act  defensively  upon 
the  lower  part  of  Hudson's  River  to  cover  Jersey  on  that 
side,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  in  some  degree  the  approach  of 
the  army  from  Canada. 

"  The  arrangement  I  would  humbly  propose  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  is,  that  only  2,000  men  should  remain  at 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  proper  number  of  ships  :  4,000  men  on 
York  Island  and  posts  adjacent,  and  3,000  on  Hudson's 
River,  which  will  leave  about  10,000  men  for  Pensylvania, 
concluding  on  a  rough  computation  that  the  extent  of  our 
strength  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  will  not  exceed 
19,000  men. 

"  But  as  these  operations,  perhaps  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  nation,  may  depend  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
I  request  your  Lordship  to  point  out  any  general  plans  that 
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may  be  thought  most  advisable,  both  with  respect  to  the 
present  strength  of  the  army,  and  on  the  event  of  reinforce- 
ments, remarking  the  periods  of  time  in  which  these  troops 
may  be  expected  :  I  would  further  propose  that  every 
augmentation  of  troops  should  come  to  this  port  in  the  first 
instance,  from  whence  they  can  be  readily  disposed  of  as 
may  be  found  requisite. 

"  We  must  not  look  for  the  northern  army  to  reach 
Albany  before  the  middle  of  September  ;  of  course  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  that  corps  will  depend  upon  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time. 

"  Clothing,  tents,  and  every  species  of  camp  equipage  will 
be  wanted  for  the  Hessian  troops  and  the  regiment  of 
Waldeck.  The  enclosed  return  [not  now  with  the  papers] 
will  show  the  number  of  men  wanting  to  complete  in  these 
corps  ;  and  if  two  hundred  were  added  to  the  Hessian 
quota,  and  thirty  to  that  of  Waldeck,  I  think  the  casualties 
of  the  winter  may  reasonably  be  computed  to  amount  to 
that  number. 

"  The  7th  and  26th  Regiments  being  mostly  exchanged, 
and  the  season  not  admitting  of  their  going  to  Canada  before 
the  spring,  I  beg  to  have  his  Majesty's  commands  for  the 
disposal  of  those  battalions."  Extract.  Endorsed  : — "  Rec. 
23  February,  1777,  No.  4.  Second  plan  of  operations. 
Received  after  No.  2  was  despatched."  [Letter  printed  ut 
supra,  p.  1317.] 

Governor  William  Tryon  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Dec.  24,  New  York. — Proposing  a  method  for  checking 
the  idea  of  future  Congresses  and  crushing  the  present  American 
Confederacy.  Also  suggesting  that  at  the  termination  of  the 
existing  quarrel  a  battalion  of  Americans  should  be  added 
to  his  Majesty's  Foot  Guards  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Swiss 
Guards  are  in  the  French  service.  Believes  that  the  present 
crisis  is  the  opportunity  for  the  firm  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy in  the  American  Colonies,  commencing  with  New 
York.  Gives  his  views  on  the  present  form  of  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  the  King.  [A  letter  of  this  date  printed  by  Force, 
but  not  the  same.] 

General  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1776,  Dec.  31,  New  York. — "  Permit  me  to  beg  your  Lord- 
ship's acceptance  of  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  honour  of 
your  private  letter  of  the  18th  October,  in  which  I  feel  myself 
highly  flattered  by  your  Lordship's  opinion  and  by  your 
most  favourable  communication  of  the  King's  gracious  atten- 
tion to  me  :  solely  attached  to  his  Majesty's  service,  where 
duty  calls  there  must  not  be  any  consideration  for  personal 
safety. 

"  Rail's  defeat  has  put  us  much  out  of  our  way.  His  mis- 
conduct is  amazing  ;  had  he  remained  to  defend  the  village 
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he  could  not  have  been  forced,  nor  could  the  attack  have 
been  pushed  to  any  length,  as  the  enemy  would  have  been 
too  much  exposed  to  his  rear  from  Princetown  and  to  Col. 
Donop's  corps  of  2,000  men  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  from 
Bardentown.  Col.  Donop's  conduct  upon  this  occasion  is  by 
no  means  commendable.  Retiring  from  his  post  without 
orders,  leaving  his  sick  behind  him,  rather  denotes  panic. 
Being  drawn  off  by  the  rebel  corps  sent  with  that  design 
instead  of  remaining  at  his  post  in  readiness  to  succour  Tren- 
town,  having  had  certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  inten- 
tions of  attacking  Trentown  that  morning,  cannot  be 
defended. 

"  The  rebels  have  taken  fresh  courage  upon  this  event  and 
have  returned  over  the  Delawar  in  force,  which  will  give  us 
some  trouble  in  our  cantonments,  and  their  success  will 
probably  produce  another  campaign.  I  hear  French  officers 
flock  to  them  fast.  Our  most  advanced  post  towards  the 
Delawar  is  now  at  Princetown,  where  we  must  endeavour 
to  cover  a  strong  corps  to  keep  them  hors  d'insulte. 

"  In  the  plan  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  mention  in 
my  separate  letter  by  this  conveyance,  the  army  will  be  much 
divided,  and  will  therefore  require  some  active  general  officers 
to  command  the  several  corps. 

"  If  General  Clinton  being  senior  to  General  Burgoyne  (who 
I  hear  is  gone  home)  should  go  to  Canada  as  the  prior  com- 
mand, I  hope  General  Burgoyne  will  join  this  army.  Lord 
Cornwallis  is,  I  think,  fully  equal  to  any  command,  but  Lord 
Percy  not  having  had  much  experience,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected he  should  be  fit  for  a  separate  command. 

"  The  two  Lieut. -Generals  Heister  and  Kniphausen  are 
much  too  infirm  for  this  war,  tho'  I  believe  the  latter 
extremely  zealous  for  his  Majestjr's  service,  but  I  tremble 
when  I  think  the  former  may  remain  with  us  another  cam- 
paign. He  is  exceedingly  unsteady  and  so  entirely  averse 
to  carry  the  Hessians  into  action,  I  must  be  very  anxious 
for  his  removal.  The  three  Major-Generals  Stern,  Smith  and 
Mierbach  are  for  several  reasons  totally  out  of  the  question 
and  not  by  any  means  to  be  entrusted  with  a  command. 

"Amongst  our  Major  Generals,  Grant  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
acquit  himself  well ;  Jones  is  too  inactive  and  infirm,  and 
General  Pigott  is  now  so  ill,  there  are  little  hopes  of  his  ever 
being  able  to  serve  in  the  field.  I  would  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  proposing  Col.  Amherst,  Daniel  Jones,  of  the  3rd 
Guards,  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  Thos.  Spencer  Wilson  as  proper 
officers  to  serve  here  as  Major  Generals  if  their  health  per- 
mits, and  they  cheerfully  accept.  Col.  Phillipson  is  also  an 
officer  of  experience,  and  would  be  an  acquisition  to  this 
army.  I  should  also  wish  for  an  active  general  officer  or  two 
from  Hesse.  In  the  Hanoverian  service  I  have  heard  of  a 
General  Scheiter,  who  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  good  partisan, 
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which  is  much  wanted  in  this  army.  If  the  war  continues 
it  will  every  day  take  a  larger  field  and  we  must  have  officers 
in  proportion  to  command  separate  corps. 

"  The  Independants  are  at  present  buoyed  up  by  hopes  of 
assistance  from  France.  If  that  door  were  shut  by  any  means 
and  it  were  publicly  known  here,  it  would  in  my  opinion  put 
a  stop  to  the  rebellion  upon  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
in  the  spring  ;  such  is  the  present  eagerness  of  the  inhabitants 
in  general  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the 
Jersies,  Pensilvania  and  Connecticutt  for  pardon  and  peace. 

"  I  beg  to  repeat  my  solicitation  for  another  battalion  of 
artillery,  and  I  should  hope  the  farther  services  of  Brigadier 
General  Cleaveland,  Majors  Farrington  and  Martin  might  be 
dispensed  with  in  this  country.  They  are  too  infirm  for  the 
active  service  required  in  this  war.  I  conceive  Col.  Pattison 
would  do  well  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  department  with 
Captains  Helin  and  Drummond  of  the  3rd  battalion,  having 
rank  of  major  in  the  army,  to  serve  under  his  command. 

"  I  could  wish  Major  Dixon,  our  chief  engineer,  who  does 
not  seem  fond  of  this  irregular  service,  might  return  home 
and  the  command  of  this  district  return  to  Capt.  Montresor, 
and  I  would  humbly  request  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army 
for  him  in  case  this  change  is  approved. 

"  Fully  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  King's  goodness  in  conferring 
the  honor  of  the  Red  Ribbon  upon  me,  I  am  to  confess  to 
your  Lordship  my  wishes  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
declining  it  without  ostentation,  but  I  shall  ever  retain  the 
deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  your  Lordship's  friendship  on 
that  occasion." 

Precis  relative  to  the  Commission. 

1776.  — Memorandum  thus  entitled.  Embracing  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : — The  Prohibitory  Act ;  Letters  Patent  of  6th 
May,  1776  ;  Instructions  to  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe, 
6th  May,  1776  ;  Recital  of  the  conciliatory  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  20th  Feb.,  1775  ;  Additional  Instruc- 
tions of  6th  May,  1776  ;  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  July 
19th,  1776. 

Propositions  by  Lord  George  Germain. 
[After  1776.] — MS.  in  Lord  George  Germain's  handwriting, 
headed,  "  Propositions  for  the  employment  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  now  in  North  America,  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants  by  Lord  George  Ger- 
main." With  a  bulky  appendix  containing  a  narrative  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  war  from  1774  to  1776. 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Jan.  8,  Brunswic. — "  The  unlucky  affair  of  Raal's 
brigade  has  given  me  a  winter  campaign.  Washington  is 
with  about  7,000  men  in  Morristown,  our  quarters  were  too 
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much  exposed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  assemble  our  troops  ; 
that  is  now  done,  and  all  is  safe  :  he  cannot  subsist  long 
where  he  is,  I  should  imagine  that  he  means  to  repass  the 
Delaware  at  Alexandria,  the  season  of  the  year  will  make 
it  difficult  for  us  to  follow  him,  but  the  march  alone  will  destroy 
his  army." 

Lokd  George  Germain  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

1777,  Jan.  14,  Whitehall. — "  Having  always  been  of 
opinion  that  the  possession  of  Rhode  Island  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  I  was  extremely  happy 
to  find  (by  your  separate  letter  of  Nov.  30th,  1776)  that  you 
had  thought  proper  to  send  an  expedition  to  that  place  ;  and 
tho'  it  must  be  confessed  that  winter  and  bad  weather  are 
formidable  enemies  to  contend  with,  I  cannot  help  being 
sanguine  in  my  expectations  from  troops  whom  you  have 
accustomed  to  success  in  all  their  undertakings  ;  and  I  am 
the  less  able  to  entertain  the  smallest  apprehension  of  a  mis- 
carriage, when  I  reflect  that  you  entrusted  the  command 
of  those  troops  to  men  of  such  tried  courage  as  Lieut. -Gen. 
Clinton  and  Lord  Percy  are  known  to  possess.  But  be  the 
event  what  it  may,  I  shall  ever  think  that  the  importance 
of  the  object  was  an  ample  justification  of  the  attempt,  even 
if  the  enemy  had  been  better  prepared  for  an  opposition  to 
your  enterprise. 

"  With  regard  to  the  army  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  men  have  been  brought  into  such  a  state  of 
perfection,  while  they  were  under  your  eye,  that  they  must 
unavoidably  act  with  such  rapidity  when  put  in  motion  as 
induces  me  to  flatter  myself  that  his  Lordship's  progress  in 
East  Jersey,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season,  will  be 
considerable.  And  it  is  the  ground  of  much  satisfaction  here 
to  know  that  your  troops  had,  after  the  fatiguing  operations 
of  the  campaign,  so  fair  a  prospect  of  extensive  and  good 
winter  cantonments  as  that  district  can  afford  them. 

"  It  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  to  be  informed  that 
the  army  from  Canada  had  thought  it  right  to  leave  Crown 
Point  unoccupied  and  repass  the  lake.  I  trust,  however, 
that  my  expectations  are  likely  to  be  gratified,  when  I  presume 
the  army  will  make  more  rapid  advances  the  next  campaign 
and  reach  Albany  sooner  than  you  seem  to  expect. 

"  Your  well  digested  plan  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
campaign  has  been  laid  before  his  Majesty,  but  I  must  decline 
for  the  present  to  trouble  you  with  any  remarks  upon  it. 
For  as  your  next  letters  (of  which  I  am  in  daily  expec- 
tation) will  probably  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
his  Majesty  thinks  proper  to  withhold  his  royal  sentiments 
thereupon,  until  he  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
into  his  consideration  the  whole  state  of  this  momentous 
affair.  When  the  King  has  so  done,  Major  Balfour  will  be 
immediately  dispatched  to  you  with  all  necessary  instruc- 
tions. 
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"  When  I  first  read  your  requisition  of  a  reinforcement  of 
15,000  rank  and  file,  I  must  own  to  you  that  I  was  really 
alarmed,  because  I  could  not  see  the  least  chance  of  my  being 
able  to  supply  you  with  the  Hanoverians,  or  even  with  the 
Russians  in  time.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  found  from  your 
returns  that  your  army,  if  reinforced  with  4,000  more 
Germans  (which  I  trust  will  be  procured  for  you),  800 
additional  Hessian  Chasseurs,  and  about  1,800  recruits  for 
the  British,  and  about  1,200  for  the  Hessian  troops  under 
your  command,  will  consist  of  very  nearly  35,000  rank  and 
file,  I  was  satisfied  that  you  would  have  an  army  equal  to 
your  wishes — especially  when  I  considered  that  the  enemy 
must  be  greatly  weakened  and  depressed  by  your  late  successes, 
and  that  there  was  room  to  hope  that  you  would  not  find  it 
difficult  to  embody  what  number  of  the  Provincials  you 
might  think  proper  for  particular  parts  of  the  service,  in 
which  expectation,  cloth  for  3,000  additional  suits  and  camp 
equipage  for  8,000  are  ordered,  and  will  be  sent  to  you.  And 
here  I  must  afford  you  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
whatever  degree  of  support  the  rebels  may  have  been  taught 
to  expect  from  foreign  powers,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Franklyn  will  not  be  able  to  procure  them  any  open 
assistance. 

"  The  artillery  have,  on  all  occasions,  behaved  well,  and 
as  their  appearance  has  hitherto  had  so  desirable  effects 
upon  the  enemy,  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  procure  you 
another  battalion  of  so  useful  a  corps,  but  it  is  not ;  you 
may,  however,  depend  upon  having  as  many  sent  to  you  as 
I  can  get  together  with  some  light  six  and  three  pounders. 
You  will  also  have  such  a  number  of  officers  sent  out  to  the 
Guards  as  will  make  them  complete  to  the  present  establish- 
ment, independent  of  those  employed  on  the  staff. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  procure  for  you  in  any  reason- 
able time  the  300  horses  which  you  desire ;  and  as  the  expence 
of  sending  them  to  so  great  a  distance  is  enormous,  and  the 
hazard  of  their  arriving  safe  very  great,  it  is  intended  to  send 
you  only  100,  which  is  more  than  will  be  necessary  for  com- 
pleting the  establishment  of  those  you  already  have,  as  it 
appears  by  your  returns  that  you  want  only  77,  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  with  such  as  you  may  be  able  to  procure  in  the  country, 
will  answer  your  purpose. 

"  All  that  I  need  say  to  you  at  present  concerning  the  ten 
ships  of  the  line  which  you  solicit,  is,  that  Lord  Sandwich 
will  write  fully  to  Lord  Howe  upon  that  subject.  And  as  I 
apprehend  you  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  that  request  with 
a  view  to  the  demand  that  you  may  have  for  the  services  of 
the  men  in  the  debarkation,  and  in  otherwise  assisting  your 
troops,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  reason 
to  hope  that  such  a  force  will  be  sent  you  as  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  by  yourself  and  Lord  Howe."  Extract.  Endorsed  ; 
"  No.  2.    Answer  to  No.  1." 
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Monsieur  "  Gontier  "  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1777,  Jan.  24.—"  Memoire  au  Ministre  D'Etat  d'Angleterre 
pour  le  Department  des  Colonies."  Concerning  American 
affairs.  French,  unsigned.  Endorsed :  "  French  Intelligence 
sent  by  a  French  gentleman  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Gontier,  to  whom  an  answer  was  sent  (and  left  at  the  bar 
of  Old  Slaughter's  coffee  house)  thanking  him  for  his  trouble, 
and  desiring  him  to  transmit  any  further  information  that 
might  happen  to  come  to  his  knowledge." 

General  Burgoyne  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Feb.  28,  Hertford  St.— A  MS.  entitled  ' '  Thought8 
for  conducting  the  war  from  the  side  of  Canada." 

Lord  George  Germain  to  General  Sir  William  Howe. 

1777,  March  3,  Whitehall.—"  In  my  dispatch  of  14th  January, 
transmitted  to  you  by  the  packet,  you  were  informed  that 
his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  defer  sending  you  his  sentiments 
on  your  plan  for  the  next  campaign,  until  he  was  enabled 
to  take  the  whole  into  his  royal  consideration. 

"  I  am  now  commanded  to  acquaint  you  that  the  King 
entirely  approves  of  your  proposed  deviation  from  the  plan 
which  you  formerly  suggested,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  you  to  recommend  this  change 
in  your  operations  are  solid  and  decisive. 

"  But  I  must  inform  you  that  his  Majesty  is  also  of  opinion 
that  a  warm  diversion  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  New  Hampshire  would  not  only  impede  the  levies 
for  the  Continental  Army,  but  tend  much  to  the  security 
of  our  trade,  and  indeed  it  scarcely  admits  a  doubt  but  that 
these  benefits  must  inevitably  result  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment. For  as  on  one  hand  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
those  provinces  will  part  with  men  when  their  presence  must 
be  wanted  for  the  internal  defence  of  their  own  respective 
districts,  so  on  the  other,  a  salutary  check  will  unavoidably 
be  put  to  the  successes  of  the  rebel  privateers,  when  we  have 
destroyed  or  taken  possession  of  their  ports. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  the  King's  pleasure  that  Lord  Howe 
and  you  take  this  matter  into  your  serious  consideration  so 
far  as  your  intended  plan  will  admit. 

"  You  may  perhaps  not  think  it  wrong  to  employ  on  this 
service  some  of  the  provincial  troops,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  together  with  a  proper  number  of  ships. 

"  Here  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  very  great  concern 
I  feel  for  the  loss  you  have  had  in  the  Hessians,  and  for  the 
disappointment  you  will  have  in  the  3,000  Germans  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  14th  January.  For  I  begin  to  fear  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  send  you  more  new  forces  than  about  820 
Hessian  Chasseurs ;  do.  Hanau  about  400,  [margin :  '  A 
mistake,  they  being  sent  to  Quebec '] ;  two  regiments  of 
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Anspach  Infantry  consisting  of  about  1280,  and  four 
companies  of  Highlanders  amounting  to  about  400. 

"  As  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  has  been  very  earnest  in  his  appli- 
cations to  the  Court  of  Hesse  respecting  the  recruits  for  the 
regiments  of  that  country,  and  has  repeatedly  requested  that 
they  may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible,  I  flatter  myself 
they  will  be  duly  furnished  in  proper  time,  and  that  they 
(together  with  the  others)  will  be  ready  to  sail  for  New  York 
as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit. 

"  As  you  have  difficulties  about  bringing  General  Lee  to  a 
trial  in  America,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  send 
him  to  Great  Britain  by  the  first  ship  of  war. 

"  You  will  have  received  directions  thro'  the  Secretary  at 
War  relative  to  the  7th  and  26th  Regiments  ;  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  earnest  wishes 
that  you  may  have  paid  them  the  compliment  which  they  so 
justly  deserve,  and  have  determined  to  keep  them  as  entire 
corps  ;  especially  as  their  firmness  and  attachment  to  their 
country  have  been  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  his  Majesty, 
and  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  them  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing."  Extract.  Endorsed  : — "  No.  5.  Answer  to  No. 
3  and  4.  Approving  of  plan  of  operations  as  altered  in 
No.  4." 

William  Pctlteney*  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  March  5.  London. — Communicating  the  view  of  a 
correspondent  from  Paris  (who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Doctor  Franklyn)  on  the  American  question,  as  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  France  written  before  the  Trenton  affair,  viz., 
that  America  will  agree  to  no  terms  that  ministers  are  likely 
to  adopt,  but  that  all  "  real  interests  "  of  England  might 
even  yet  be  secured  ;  and  adding,  "  It  seems  to  me  of  impor- 
tance that  your  Lordship  should  know  authentically  that 
on  the  16th  of  February  no  engagements  had  been  entered 
into  by  America  to  prevent  an  agreement  with  this  country 
and  that  such  agreement  was  not  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  America.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  you  should  know 
that  in  a  little  time  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  America  to 
make  an  agreement  with  us."  Enquires  whether  it  is  worth 
finding  out  from  Dr.  Franklyn  what  terms  would  disarm 
America. 

Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  March  23,  New  York. — Concerning  the  power  given 
to  the  Commissioners  to  grant  pardons.  Pleads  that  "  the 
pardon  declared  without  exceptions  has  been  fortunate,  by 
creating  a  more  general  confidence  in  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  Government,"  and  that  from  the  little  success  of 

*  William,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Johnstone  Pulteney,  M  P.  for  Shrews- 
bury, brother  to  Commodore  or  "  Governor  "  George  Johnstone. 
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their  prior  overtures  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
leaders  would  be  induced  to  accept  less  beneficial  terms. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

1777,  March  26,  Whitehall.— "  My  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
August,  1776,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Capt.  Le  Maitre, 
one  of  your  aide-de-camps.  After  having  been  three  times  in 
the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
it  impossible  to  make  his  passage  to  Quebec,  and  therefore 
returned  to  England  with  my  despatch,  which,  tho'  it  was 
prevented  by  that  accident  from  reaching  your  hands  in  due 
time,  I  nevertheless  think  it  proper  to  transmit  it  to  you  by 
this  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"  You  will  be  informed  by  the  contents  thereof  that  as 
soon  as  you  should  have  driven  the  rebel  forces  from  the 
frontiers  of  Canada,  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you 
should  return  to  Quebec,  and  take  with  you  such  part  of  your 
army  as  in  your  judgment  and  discretion  appeared  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  That  you  should  detach 
Lieut. -General  Burgoyne,  or  such  other  officer  as  you  should 
think  most  proper  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  and  direct 
the  officer  so  detached  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  join  General  Howe  and  to  put  himself  under  his  com- 
mand. 

"  Since  I  wrote  that  letter  I  have  had  the  mortification  to 
learn  that,  upon  your  repassing  Lake  Champlain,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  insurgents,  finding  their  presence 
no  longer  necessary  near  Ticonderoga,  immediately  marched 
from  thence  and  joined  the  rebel  forces  in  the  provinces  of 
New  York  and  Jersey.  That  unexpected  reinforcement  was 
more  particularly  unfortunate  for  us,  as  it  enabled  the  rebels 
to  break  in  with  some  degree  of  success  upon  parts  of  the  winter 
quarters  that  were  taken  up  by  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Howe. 

"  Upon  these  accounts,  and  with  a  view  of  quelling  the 
rebellion  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  become  highly  necessary 
that  the  most  speedy  junction  of  the  two  armies  should  be 
effected,  and  therefore  as  the  security  and  good  government 
of  Canada  absolutely  require  your  presence  there,  it  is  the  King's 
determination  to  leave  about  3,000  men  under  your  command 
for  the  defence  and  duties  of  that  province,  and  to  employ 
the  remainder  of  your  army  upon  two  expeditions — the  one 
under  the  command  of  Lieut. -General  Burgoyne,  who  is  to 
force  his  way  to  Albany,  and  the  other  under  the  command 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  is  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
Mohawk  River. 

"  As  this  plan  cannot  advantageously  be  executed  without 
the  assistance  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  his  Majesty  strongly 
recommends  it  to  your  care  to  furnish  both  expeditions  with 
good  and  sufficient  bodies  of  those  men.    And  I  am  happy  in 
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knowing  that  your  influence  amongst  them  is  so  great  that 
there  can  be  no  room  to  apprehend  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  fulfil  his  Majesty's  expectations. 

"  In  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  entering  upon  these 
important  undertakings,  General  Burgoyne  has  received  orders 
to  sail  forthwith  for  Quebec,  and  that  the  intended  operations 
may  be  maturely  considered,  and  afterwards  carried  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  success,  he 
is  directed  to  consult  with  you  upon  the  subject,  and  to  form 
and  adjust  the  plan,  as  you  both  shall  think  most  conducive 
to  his  Majesty's  service. 

"  I  am  also  to  acquaint  you  that  as  soon  as  you  shall 
have  fully  regulated  everything  relative  to  these  expeditions 
(and  the  King  relies  upon  your  zeal  that  you  will  be  as 
expeditious  as  the  nature  of  the  business  will  admit)  it  is 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  detain  for  the  Canada 
service  : — 


The  8th  Regiment,  deducting  100  for  the  expedition  to 

the  Mohawk   460 

Battalion  companies  of  the  29th  and  31st  Regiments  896 
Battalion  companies  of  the  34th,  deducting  100  for 

the  expedition  to  the  Mohawk   348 

Eleven  additional  companies  from  Great  Britain  . .  616 

Detachments  from  the  two  brigades   300 

Detachments  from  the  German  troops    650 

Royal  Highland  emigrants   500 


3,770 

"  You  will  naturally  conclude  that  this  allotment  for 
Canada  has  not  been  made  without  properly  weighing  the 
several  duties  which  are  likely  to  be  required.  His  Majesty 
has  not  only  considered  the  several  garrisons  and  posts  which 
probably  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  have,  viz.  Quebec, 
Chaudiere,  the  disaffected  parishes  of  Point  Levi,  Montreal, 
and  posts  between  that  town  and  Oswegatchie,  Trois  Rivieres, 
St.  John's,  Isle  aux  Noix,  La  Prairie  Vergere,  and  some 
other  towns  upon  the  south  shore  of  St.  Laurence,  opposite 
the  Isle  of  Montreal,  with  posts  of  communication  to  St. 
John's  ;  but  he  hath  also  reflected  that  the  several  opera- 
tions which  will  be  carrying  on  in  the  different  parts  of 
America  must  necessarily  confine  the  attention  of  the  rebels 
to  the  respective  scenes  of  action,  and  secure  Canada  from 
external  attacks,  and  that  the  internal  quiet  which  at  present 
prevails  is  not  likely  to  be  interrupted,  or  if  interrupted  will 
soon  be  restored  by  your  influence  over  the  inhabitants  ; 
he  therefore  trusts  that  3,000  men  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
answer  every  possible  demand. 

"It  is  likewise  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  put  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  General  Burgoyne  : — 
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The  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry  of  the  Army 
(except  of  the  8th  Regiment)  and  the  24th  Regt. 
as  the  advanced  corps  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  Fraser   1,568 

1st  Brigade  battalion  companies  of  the  9th,  21st, 
and  47th  Regiments,  deducting  a  detachment  of 
50  from  each  corps  to  remain  in  Canada    ..     ..  1,194 

2nd  Brigade,  battalion  companies  of  the  20th,  53rd, 
and  62nd  Regiments,  deducting  50  from  each 
corps  as  above   1,941 

All  the  German  troops  except  Hanau  Chasseurs  and 

a  detachment  of  650    3,217 

The  Artillery  excepting  such  parts  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  Canada  


7,173 

Together  with  as  many  Canadians  and  Indians  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  this  service.  And  after  having  furnished 
him,  in  the  fullest  and  completest  manner,  with  artillery, 
stores,  provisions,  and  every  other  article  necessary  for  his 
expedition,  and  secured  to  him  every  assistance  which  it  is 
in  your  power  to  afford  and  procure,  you  are  to  give  him 
orders  to  pass  Lake  Champ  lain,  and  from  thence,  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertion  of  the  force  under  his  command,  to 
proceed  with  all  expedition  to  Albany  and  put  himself  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Howe. 

"  From  the  King's  knowledge  of  the  great  preparations 
made  by  you  last  year  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lakes, 
and  your  attention  to  this  part  of  the  service  during  the 
winter  his  Majesty  is  led  to  expect  that  everything  will  be 
ready  for  General  Burgoyne's  passing  the  Lake  by  the  time 
you  and  he  shall  have  adjusted  the  plan  of  the  expedition. 

"It  is  the  King's  further  pleasure  that  you  put  under  the 


command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  St.  Leger  : — 

Detachment  from  the  8th  Regt   100 

Detachment  from  the  34th  Regt   100 

Sir  John  Johnson's  Regt.  of  New  York   133 

Hanau  Chasseurs                                          ..     ..  342 


675 

Together  with  a  sufficient  number  of  Canadians  and  Indians. 
And  after  having  furnished  him  with  proper  artillery,  stores, 
provisions,  and  every  other  necessary  article  for  his  expedi- 
tion, and  secured  to  him  every  assistance  in  your  power  to 
afford  and  procure,  you  are  to  give  him  orders  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  and  down  the  Mohawk  River  to  Albany  and 
put  himself  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Howe. 

"I  shall  write  to  Sir  William  Howe  from  hence  by  the  first 
packet.  But  you  will  nevertheless  endeavour  to  give  him 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  this  measure,  and  also  direct  Lieut. 
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General  Burgoyne  and  Lieut.  Colonel  St.  Leger  to  neglect 
no  opportunity  of  doing  the  same,  that  they  may  receive 
instructions  from  Sir  William  Howe.  You  will  at  the  same 
time  inform  them  that  until  they  shall  have  received  orders 
from  Sir  William  Howe,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  they 
act  as  exigencies  may  require  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  judge  most  proper  for  making  an  impression  on  the 
rebels,  and  bringing  them  to  obedience,  but  that  in  so  doing 
they  must  never  lose  view  of  their  intended  junctions  with 
Sir  William  Howe  as  their  principal  objects. 

In  case  Lieut.  Genl.  Burgoyne  or  Lieut.  Col.  St.  Leger 
should  happen  to  die  or  be  rendered  through  illness  incapable 
of  executing  these  great  trusts,  you  are  to  nominate  to  the 
respective  commands  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  shall  think 
to  be  best  qualified  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  his 
Majesty  has,  in  his  wisdom,  at  present  appointed  to  conduct 
those  expeditions."  Separate  letter.  Copy.  Endorsed  "  ISo. 
6.  Copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Howe  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  D'Oyley,  by  the  Somerset  man-of-war,  which 
arrived  at  New  York  the  24th  May.  Sir  Wm.  Howe  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  it  in  his  letter,  of  the  5th  July,  No.  9." 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  April  2,  New  York. — "  Observing  by  your  Lordship's 
dispatches  the  small  reinforcement  intended  for  this  army  for 
the  ensuing  campaign,  compared  with  my  requisition  for 
executing  the  plan  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your 
Lordship  in  my  letters  upon  that  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  press 
the  additional  strength  of  the  corps  of  dismounted  Dragoons 
solicited  by  Lieut.  Col.  White,  of  the  Corps  of  Chasseurs  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  Capt.  Emmerick,  and  of  the  six 
additional  companies  of  the  42nd  and  71st  Regiments. 

"  Had  it  been  expedient  to  have  sent  the  number  of  Dragoon 
horses  I  requested,  we  should  have  found  great  utility  from 
them,  not  only  for  the  essential  service  of  patrolling  but  in 
opposition  to  a  large  corps  of  cavalry  raising  by  the  enemy. 

"  Your  Lordship  having  been  pleased  to  inform  me  I  must 
not  expect  an  additional  battalion  of  artillery,  in  which  I 
confess  my  disappointment,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of 
the  great  service  such  a  reinforcement  would  be  to  this  army, 
I  am  constrained  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  an  endeavour 
to  raise  300  men  from  the  provincials  to  do  duty  with  the 
artillery,  to  be  paid  and  clothed  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
established,  and  have  given  directions  accordingly  to  Brigadier 
General  Cleveland,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  completing 
them,  which  I  hope  will  receive  his  Majesty's  approbation. 

"  In  these  circumstances  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  relinquishing  a  principal  part  of  the  plan  before  proposed 
for  an  offensive  corps  on  the  side  of  Rhode  Island,  etc.,  and 
to  adopt  one  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  the  enclosed  distri- 
bution points  out. 

"  From  the  difficulties  and  delay  that  would  attend  the 
passage  of  the  Delaware  by  a  march  through  Jersey,  I  propose 
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to  invade  Pensylvania  by  sea,  and  from  this  arrangement  we 
must  probably  abandon  the  Jerseys,  which  by  the  former 
plan  would  not  have  been  the  case.  On  the  contra^  the 
enemy's  western  and  principal  army  would  have  been  between 
the  two  corps  destined  for  this  service,  and  we  should  then 
have  had  the  communication  open  for  the  Seneca  Indians 
to  have  joined  us. 

"  The  provincial  troops  I  propose  to  employ  under  Govr. 
Tryon's  command  upon  the  Hudson's  River,  or  to  enter 
Connecticut  as  circumstances  may  point  out. 

"  In  the  former  campaign  the  force  was  suitable  to  the 
operation,  whereas  in  the  ensuing  one,  from  the  several  posts 
necessary  to  be  preserved,  the  offensive  army  will  be  too 
weak  for  rapid  success,  tho'  I  shall  hope  for  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  in  time  to  strengthen  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
corps,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  any 
material  alteration  in  the  plan  now  proposed. 

"  From  these  considerations,  and  the  delays  which  may  attend 
the  evacuation  of  the  Jersies  from  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy's 
principal  force,  it  is  probable  the  campaign  will  not  commence 
so  soon  as  your  Lordship  may  expect,  even  tho'  we  should 
not  undertake  anything  offensive  in  that  quarter,  which  I 
mean  to  avoid  unless  some  very  advantageous  opening  should 
offer,  but  your  Lordship  may  be  assured  the  operations  will 
be  forwarded  as  expeditiously  as  the  nature  of  the  service 
will  admit,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  shall  anxiously  wait  his 
Majesty's  commands  by  Major  Balfour. 

"  I  have  reason  to  expect  in  the  case  of  success  in  Pen- 
sylvania, there  will  be  found  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  who  may  be  embodied  as  militia  and  some  as 
provincial  troops  for  the  interior  defence  of  the  province,  which 
must  be  a  great  aid  in  the  further  progress  of  the  war. 

"  My  expectations  of  a  move  in  the  winter  against  the 
enemy  in  Jersey  upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Rhode 
Island,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  have  been  frustrated 
by  a  deep  fall  of  snow  which  rendered  the  country  impass- 
able, and  since  the  breaking  up  of  winter  the  depth  of  the 
roads  forced  me  to  relinquish  the  idea. 

"Restricted  as  I  am  from  entering  upon  more  extensive 
operations  by  the  want  of  force,  my  hopes  of  terminating  the 
war  this  year  are  vanished.  Still  I  think  it  probable  that  by 
the  latter  end  of  the  campaign  we  shall  be  in  possession  of 
the  provinces  of  New  York,  the  Jersies,  and  Pensylvania,  tho' 
this  in  some  measure  must  depend  upon  the  success  of  the 
northern  army.  For  notwithstanding  it  is  my  opinion  the 
rebels  will  not  be  able  to  raise  their  army  voted  last  autumn, 
yet  they  will  have  a  numerous  militia  in  the  field,  in  addition 
to  their  standing  force,  with  a  tolerable  train  of  artillery. 

"  However,  as  these  operations  may  from  success  become 
more  various  and  extensive,  and  of  course  require  in  the 
execution  a  considerable  assistance  of  seamen,  which  the 
Admiral  cannot  assure  me  he  shall  be  able  to  furnish  without 
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an  additional  number  of  ships  of  force,  I  anxiously  hope,  from 
your  Lordship's  assurances,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
our  expectations  of  an  aid  so  essential,  and  that  they  are 
now  upon  their  way  to  join  us. 

"  I  fear  the  enemy  mean  to  keep  back  the  British  and 
Hessian  prisoners  in  their  possession,  contrary  to  agreement. 
They  know  their  advantage  by  such  a  step,  and  I  suspect  Mr. 
Washington  is  led  by  those  who,  while  their  interest  is  in  ques- 
tion, have  little  regard  to  his  honour. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  receive  inclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  which  goes  in  a  few  days  by  a  frigate  con- 
voying Sir  John  Johnson,  Lieut.  Colonel  Maclean,  and  several 
officers,  both  British  and  Canadian,  lately  returned  from  their 
captivity,  together  with  a  few  recruits  for  the  several 
corps  in  Canada  :  and  I  send  this  letter  that  I  may  have  the 
honor  of  his  Majesty's  commands  upon  it  in  time,  if  the 
contents  should  not  meet  with  the  royal  approbation."  Copy. 
Endorsed :— "  Reed.  18th  May.  No.  7.  Third  plan  of 
operations,  written  after  the  receipt  of  No.  2,  but  before  No. 
5  or  6  had  reached  him.    Two  enclosures." 

Enclosing, 

(1.)   Letter  from  Sir  William  Howe  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
dated  April  5.    See  below. 

(2.)  Distribution  of  troops  for  the  campaign,  1777  : — 


Pensylvania    11,000 

Town  of  York  and  Island   3,200 

Paulus  Hook   300 

Staten  Island   1,200 

Rhode  Island   2,400 


18,100 

N.B. — Prisoners  with  the  rebels,  sick,  artillery  and 
cavalry  not  included. 

Also  a  corps  of  provincials,  consisting  of  3,000  effectives 
under  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Tryon. 

General  Sir  William  Howe  to  General  Sir  Guy 

Carleton. 

1777,  April  5,  New  York. — "  Having  but  little  expectation 
that  I  shall  be  able,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  strength  in 
this  army,  to  detach  a  corps  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
to  act  up  Hudson's  River  consistent  with  the  operations 
already  determined  upon,  the  force  your  Excellency  may 
deem  expedient  to  advance  beyond  your  frontiers  after  taking 
Ticonderoga  will,  I  fear,  have  little  assistance  from  hence  to 
facilitate  their  approach,  and  as  I  shall  probably  be  in  Pen- 
sylvania when  that  corps  is  ready  to  advance  into  this 
province,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  communicate  with  the 
officer  commanding  it  so  soon  as  I  could  wish  ;  he  must 
therefore  pursue  such  measures  as  may  from  circumstances  be 
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judged  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  his  Majesty's 
service  consistently  with  your  Excellency's  orders  for  his 
conduct. 

"  The  possession  of  Ticonderoga  will  naturally  be  the  first 
object,  and  without  presuming  to  point  out  to  your  Excellency 
the  advantages  that  must  arise  by  securing  Albany  and  the 
adjacent  country,  I  conclude  they  will  engage  the  next  atten- 
tion, but  omitting  others,  give  me  leave  to  suggest  that  this 
situation  will  open  a  free  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  without 
which  we  are  to  expect  little  assistance  from  them  on  this 
side. 

"  The  further  progress  of  this  corps  depending  so  much 
upon  the  enemy's  movements,  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this 
distance  of  time,  still  I  flatter  myself  and  have  reason  to 
expect  the  friends  of  Government  in  that  part  of  the  country 
will  be  found  so  numerous  and  so  ready  to  give  every  aid 
and  assistance  in  their  power,  that  it  will  prove  no  difficult 
task  to  reduce  the  more  rebellious  parts  of  the  province.  In 
the  mean  while  I  shall  endeavour  to  have  a  corps  upon  the 
lower  part  of  Hudson's  River  sufficient  to  open  the  com- 
munication for  shipping  thro'  the  Highlands,  at  present  ob- 
structed by  several  forts  erected  by  the  rebels  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  corps  may  afterwards  act  in  favour  of  the 
northern  army. 

e<  Major  Edmestone  of  the  48th  Regiment  having  been 
long  detained  a  prisoner  at  Albany,  and  having  procured  leave 
to  come  here  to  negotiate  his  exchange,  I  have  sent  him  back 
with  directions  to  inform  Mr.  Schuyler  that  if  he  permits  him 
to  go  to  Canada  I  shall  release  a  major  in  exchange.  He 
has  information  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  commit  to  paper, 
and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  favour  of  the  northern 
army  advancing  to  Albany,  which  I  trust  he  will  find  some 
means  of  communicating,  even  tho'  he  should  not  obtain 
leave  to  go  to  Canada  in  person. 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  favour  me  with 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  your  movements  and  flatter  myself 
some  method  will  be  found  of  conveying  it  immediately  to 
New  York."  Copy.  (Enclosure  No.  1,  in  the  previous 
letter.) 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

1777,  May  18,  Whitehall.—"  Your  secret  letter  of  2nd  April, 
together  with  its  two  inclosures,  are  received,  and  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  laying  them  before  his  Majesty. 

"  I  hope  that  the  augmentation  which  you  will  receive 
to  your  artillery  will  be  found  sufficient  to  answer  your 
demands ;  but  if  it  should  fall  short  you  will  be  in  some  degree 
reconciled  to  your  disappointment  in  not  having  your 
requisition  complied  with,  when  you  recollect  that  there  is 
but  one  battalion  of  the  Regiment  of  Artillery  in  Great 
Britain,  and  are  also  informed  that  at  the  time  the  above 
mentioned  augmentation  sailed  from  Europe,  we  had  not  a 
single  matross  left  in  the  island. 
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"  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Dragoons  with  which  you  have 
been  furnished  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the 
deficiencies.  And  so  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  your 
progress  in  the  country,  and  of  your  being  thereby  enabled 
to  procure  horses,  that  I  neither  did  nor  can  apprehend  any 
material  inconvenience  to  be  likely  to  arise  from  my  inability 
to  send  you  the  requested  supply. 

"  As  you  must  from  your  situation  and  military  skill  be  a 
competent  judge  of  the  propriety  of  every  plan,  his  Majesty 
does  not  hesitate  to  approve  the  alterations  which  you  pro- 
pose, trusting,  however,  that  whatever  you  may  meditate,  it 
will  be  executed  in  time  for  you  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
ordered  to  proceed  from  Canada  and  put  itself  under  your 
command. 

"  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  find  that  you  do  not 
imagine  your  force  to  be  as  suitable  to  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  as  you  confess  it  was  to  those  of  the  last. 
My  concern,  however,  is  in  a  great  degree  diminished  by  the 
intelligence  which  we  daily  receive  of  the  rebels  finding  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  raising  an  army  to  face  his  Majesty's 
troops.  And  whether  I  confine  my  attention  to  the  supposed 
weakness  of  the  enemy,  or  reflect  upon  the  proof  which  you 
have  given  of  your  impatience  to  begin  the  campaign  by  the 
early  expedition  to  Peck's  Kill,  I  freely  confess  that  I  am 
not  under  any  apprehension  that  the  execution  of  your  plans 
will  be  less  speedy  than  I  expected. 

"If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  which  arrive  from  all 
quarters,  relative  to  the  good  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  your  success  in  Pensil- 
vania  will  enable  you  to  raise  from  among  them  such  a  force 
as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  interior  defence  of  the  province 
and  leave  the  army  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  offensive 
operations. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  a  successful  execution 
of  your  present  plan,  but  content  myself  with  saying  in  general 
that  the  information  which  I  have  received  of  the  disposition 
of  the  people  and  the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  your 
abilities  inspire  me  with  no  small  degree  of  hope  that  this 
campaign  will  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  contest. 

"  Lord  Howe  will  have  heard  that  all  possible  attention  has 
been  paid  to  his  demand,  and  tho'  the  number  of  ships  be 
fewer  than  he  requested,  I  trust  that  the  force  will  be  equal 
to  his  expectations,  and  that  he  will,  upon  their  arrival,  be  able 
to  afford  you  every  necessary  assistance. 

"  (I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  his  Majesty 
entirely  approves  of  your  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton.)" 
Extract.  Endorsed  : — "  No.  8,  written  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  No.  7.  This  letter  was  received  by  Sir  William 
Howe  on  the  16th  August  on  his  passage  up  Chesepeake  Bay, 
being  the  one  numbered  11." 
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Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  May  31,  New  York.— "  Private."  Acknowledging  a 
letter  received  through  Major  Balfour.  "  Major  Balfour 
informs  me  that  your  Lordship  had  some  doubts  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  attention  seemingly  shewn  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coasts  in  my  instructions  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  detached  squadrons.  Our  motives  therein  were 
that  those  people  might  not  be  forced  to  take  arms  for  a  sub- 
sistence. The  good  effect  of  it  may  be  presumed,  inasmuch 
as  the  rebels  have  been  near  12  months  in  manning  their  armed 
ships,  and  appear  to  have  been  equally  backward  in  fur- 
nishing their  quota  of  troops  from  New  England,  being  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  using  compulsion  of  the  harshest  kind  in 
both  instances." 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  June  3,  New  York. — "  I  have  communicated  to  the 
Admiral  the  paragraph  in  your  Lordship's  dispatch  No.  5, 
respecting  a  proposed  diversion  upon  the  coasts  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Lordship 
we  have  been  ever  sensible  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
that  mode  of  distressing  the  enemy,  but  in  this  instance  we 
agree  in  opinion  it  is  not  practicable  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  more  important  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  have  received  the  royal  approbation  and  which 
are  already  too  much  curtailed  by  the  want  of  land  force 
to  admit  of  a  further  reduction. 

"  The  inclosed  intended  distribution  of  the  troops  [not 
now  with  the  papers]  will,  I  hope,  justify  this  opinion,  and  I 
trust  your  Lordship  will  conceive  the  uneasiness  I  shall  suffer 
for  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  Majesty's  wishes,  until  I  am 
honoured  with  the  King's  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  this 
instance."  Extract. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1777,  June  5,  New  York. — Private.  Concerning  the  pro- 
motion of  officers  in  the  army  under  his  command.  States 
that  he  has  not  yet  sent  General  Lee  to  England,  believing 
that  this  step  might  lead  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  foreign 
officers  now  prisoners  with  the  enemy.  Is  daily  expecting 
an  answer  from  Mr.  Washington  which  will  probably  put  an 
end  to  all  intercourse  with  him  in  relation  to  the  prisoners, 
and  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  send  home  General  Lee,  who, 
he  begs  to  remind  his  Lordship,  was  struck  off  the  half  pay 
in  1775,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  a  deserter. 
Asks  re-inforcements  for  the  artillery.  Trusts  his  Lordship 
may  expect  a  successful  campaign  to  the  southward,  but 
fears  little  can  be  done  to  the  northward  more  than  to  give 
security  to  this  province,  as  that  army  will  have  infinite 
difficulty  to  penetrate  into  Massachusetts  Bay  with  effect, 
unless  at  the  same  time  an  army  could  be  set  on  foot  from 
Rhode  Island,  which  he  has  no  present  hopes  of  doing. 
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Admiral  Montagu  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  June  11,  Romney,  at  S.  John's. — "  I  have  the  honor 
to  acquaint  you  that  I  arrived  at  this  place  the  9th  May, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  everything  remained  quiet  during 
the  winter.  But  since  my  arrival  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your 
Lordship  the  American  privateers  have  been  very  troublesome 
on  the  banks,  and  have  committed  great  depredations  among 
the  fishermen,  notwithstanding  I  have  dispatched  the  men-of- 
war,  as  they  arrived,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fishing  bank 
to  cruize  for  their  protection.  It  gives  me  great  concern 
to  be  obliged  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  privateers 
cruizing  in  these  seas  are  greatly  superior  in  number  and 
size  to  the  squadron  under  my  command,  and  without  a  large 
force  is  sent  out  to  me  the  bank  fishery  is  at  a  stand. 

"  I  was  yesterday  made  very  unhappy  by  a  letter  I 
received  from  Captain  Fotheringham  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Fox,  acquainting  me  that  he  was  taken  the  7th  instant  by 
two  American  privateers  (on  the  banks)  one  called  the 
Hancock  of  32  guns  and  347  men,  the  other  of  28  guns  called 
the  Boston,  full  of  men,  the  largest  commanded  by  Manly, 
the  other  by  McNeal.  They  informed  the  master  of  a 
vessel  they  had  taken,  that  they  came  with  orders  from  the 
Congress  to  take,  burn,  sink,  or  destroy  every  English 
vessel  they  should  find  fishing  on  the  banks,  which  orders 
they  were  determined  strictly  to  obey. 

"  This  has  greatly  alarmed  the  merchants  not  only  on 
account  of  their  vessels  on  the  banks,  but  for  fear  of  their 

property  being  destroyed  on  the  shore  I  am 

deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Romney,  being  obliged  to  keep  her 
in  port  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  and  the  merchants' 
property.  The  out  harbours  I  daily  expect  to  hear  are  attacked 
by  some  of  the  small  privateers,  as  I  learn  from  the  master 
that  has  been  taken  that  no  less  than  twelve  sail  came  from 
Boston  at  the  same  time  the  Hancock  and  Boston  left  that 
port,  all  bound  to  the  banks  for  the  destruction  of  the 
fishery. ' ' 

Captain  Linzee  (sic)  of  H.M.S.  Surprize  has  taken  a  schooner 
with  220  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  bound  from  Virginia  to 
Bordeaux.  Extracts. 

Sir  Geo.  Collier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  July  1,  Rainbow,  at  Halifax. — "  It  is  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  and  the  most  profound  respect,  that  I  inform 
your  Lordship  of  my  having  taken  from  his  Majesty's 
rebellious  subjects  the  finest  ship  in  their  possession  ;  she  is 
called  the  Hancock,  mounts  32  guns  (chiefly  twelve  pounders) 
and  290  men,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  fastest  sailing 
frigate  ever  built,  and  quite  new  off  the  stocks. 

"  But  I  esteem  it  a  still  greater  piece  of  good  fortune, 
the  taking  prisoner  in  her  the  second  officer  of  rank  in  their 
Navy,  in  which  the  Congress  place  all  their  reliance,  Manly  : — 
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We  have  all  long  wished  to  get  this  man  into  our  possession, 
from  his  talents  and  intrepidity  and  fortunate  it  is  that  we 
have  done  so,  as  he  was  beginning  to  shew  the  Americans 
what  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  the  seeing  of  one  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  in  their  possession,  for  he  had  just  taken 
the  Fox  of  28  guns,  which  he  had  very  bravely  engaged  within 
pistol  shot  for  near  two  hours. 

"  Every  body  here  is  overjoyed  at  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Manly,  esteeming  him  more  capable  of  doing  mischief  to  the 
King's  subjects  than  General  Lee  was. 

"  The  detail  of  this  affair  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  your 
Lordship  herewith  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  no  one  could 
feel  more  happiness  than  I  did  during  the  time  I  was  driving 
a  squadron  of  the  King's  rebellious  subjects  before  me,  of  more 
than  double  my  force  ;  I  most  ardently  wish'd  to  have  taken 
them  all,  but  they  steering  different  courses  (at  last)  rendered 
the  capture  of  more  than  the  largest  impossible.  T  chas'd 
her  39  hours  without  the  men  having  any  rest,  and  from 
being  very  short  of  compliment,  the  prisoners  were  (within  a 
few)  as  numerous  as  ourselves,  which  oblig'd  me  to  return  as 
speedily  as  I  cou'd  to  Halifax,  to  secure  them  effectually. 

"  Manly  seem'd  filled  with  rage  and  grief  at  rinding  he 
had  so  easily  surrendered  to  a  ship  of  only  44  guns,  believing 
all  along  that  it  was  the  Raisonable  (of  64  guns)  who  was 
chasing  him.  .  .  .  Your  Lordship  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  the  general  joy  here 
at  this  event  exceeded  every  thing  before  known  at  Halifax  ; 
as  I  approached  the  town  (with  my  prize)  I  was  saluted  by 
all  the  merchant  ships  (of  which  there  were  a  great  number), 
who  were  adorn'd  with  flags  and  colors  at  their  mast  heads, 
and  at  night  most  of  the  houses  were  illuminated  ;  I  intend 
sending  Mr.  Manly's  flag  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
by  the  present  opportunity,  in  the  hope  that  his  Lordship  will 
do  me  the  honor  of  laying  it  in  my  name  at  His  Majestys 
feet,  with  the  most  profound  duty  and  submission." 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  July  5,  New  York. — Acknowledges  receipt  by  the 
Somerset  of  copies  of  his  Lordship's  letters  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  of  26th  March,  and  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  2nd 
April,  together  with  the  several  states  of  the  Anspach  Corps, 
detachment  of  artillery,  chasseurs,  &c.  Extract.  Endorsed 
"  Rd.  22nd  August,  No.  9." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1777,  July  7,  New  York. — "  I  beg  leave  to  observe  upon  the 
order  given  to  General  Burgoyne  for  discontinuing  the  junior 
lieut. -colonels  as  brigadiers,  that  it  seems  only  intended  to 
take  place  when  the  two  armies  absolutely  join,  which  I  do 
not  suppose  can  happen  this  campaign,  as  I  apprehend  General 
Burgoyne  will  find  full  employment  for  his  army  against  that 
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of  the  rebels  opposed  to  him.  The  disagreeable  task  of  sending 
an  order  for  their  discontinuing  to  serve  with  the  rank  of 
brigadiers  when  under  my  command  must  then  remain  with 
me. 

"  I  am  further  to  observe  to  your  Lordship  that  the  war 
is  now  upon  a  far  different  scale  with  respect  to  the  increased 
powers  and  strength  of  the  enemy  than  it  was  last  campaign, 
their  officers  being  much  better,  with  the  addition  of  several 
from  the  French  service,  and  a  very  respectable  train  of  field 
artillery. 

"  An  officer  of  the  71st  Regiment  lately  arrived  from 
Boston  declares  he  saw  50  pieces  of  brass  cannon  landed  there 
a  short  time  before  he  came  from  thence,  and  the  army  in 
Jersey  has  had  for  some  time  past  40  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
I  must  therefore  urge  the  completing  the  British  regiments 
here  with  drafts  and  good  British  recruits,  or  we  shall  soon 
lose  our  consequence  by  the  current  casualties  of  a  campaign 
exclusive  of  a  general  action. 

"  A  corps  of  Russians  of  ten  thousand  effective  fight- 
ing men  I  think  would  ensure  the  success  of  the  war  to 
Great  Britain  in  another  campaign.  But  if  they  are  not  to 
be  had,  and  we  should  succeed  in  the  possession  of  Pensylvania, 
the  Jersies,  and  this  province  in  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
the  draft  of  troops  for  the  preservation  of  them  in  the  next 
will  be  great,  at  the  same  time  that  a  considerable  force  will 
be  requisite  for  the  reduction  of  the  northern  provinces, 
wherein  three  armies  should  be  employed  to  make  it  effectual. 
In  our  present  state  20  regular  battalions  are  employed  for 
the  security  of  this  place  and  Rhode  Island,  exclusive  of  the 
provincials,  which  last  amount  to  about  3,000  men. 

"  Being  at  a  loss  to  furnish  accoutrements  for  the  pro- 
vincials, I  beg  leave  to  propose  4,000  sets  of  tanned  leather 
belts  with  light  pouches  to  be  sent  from  Europe  for  them. 

"  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  here  the  5th  instant,  and  as 
this  post  is  of  the  utmost  importance  he  will  remain  in  New 
York  with  the  command  of  twenty-two  battalions,  disposed 
according  to  the  inclosed  return.  The  instructions  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  leaving  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  are  to 
be  upon  the  defensive  with  power  to  act  otherwise  according 
to  concurrent  circumstances  without  losing  sight  of  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  security  of  this  place,  which  I  hope  may 
be  approved. 

"  My  last  advices  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  General 
Burgoyne  were  received  the  28th  of  June  in  letters  from  them 
dated  the  14th  and  16th  of  May.  They  do  not  contain 
anything  more  material  than  that  the  artillery  stores  designed 
for  the  northern  service,  together  with  a  reinforcement  for 
that  corps  and  the  victuallers  from  Cork  had  not  then 
arrived.  Lieut.  General  Burgoyne  was  to  proceed  the  14th 
of  May  for  Montreal  to  expedite  measures  for  his  operations 
and  to  exert  every  faculty  in  his  power  to  carry  them  into 
speedy  execution."    Extract.    Endorsed,  "  Rd.  22nd  August. 
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No.  10.  This  letter  was  written  16  days  before  the  fleet 
sailed  from  New  York,  and  8  days  before  he  received  the 
account  of  General  Burgoyne's  being  before  Ticonderoga." 
Enclosing, 

1777,  July  7. — Distribution  of  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York 
and  posts  depending.  Total  665  Serjeants,  274  drummers, 
and  7,367  rank  and  file. 

General  Knyphausen  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  July  7,  Kingsbritshe. — Stating  that  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Landgrave  to  the  command  of  the  Hessian 
troops  in  America,  in  place  of  Lieut.  General  Heister,  recalled. 
French. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  July  15,  New  York. — Enclosing  the  copy  of  a  letter 
just  received  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  which  confirms  his 
being  before  Ticonderoga.  Intelligence  otherwise  received 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  his  being  in  possession,  but  does  not 
come  from  authority  so  certain  as  to  justify  a  positive 
declaration  of  the  fact.  Extract.  Endorsed,  "  Rd.  22nd 
August.  No.  11.  This  letter  was  written  eight  days  before 
the  fleet  sailed  from  New  York." 
Enclosing, 

Copy  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne's  letter,  dated  2nd  of  July, 
1777,  from  the  camp  before  Ticonderoga.  "  /  wait  only 
some  necessaries  of  the  heavy  artillery  ivhich  have  been 
retarded  by  contrary  winds  upon  Lake  Champlain,  to  open 
batteries  upon  Ticonderoga.  The  army  is  in  the  fullest 
powers  of  health  and  spirit.  I  have  a  large  body  of  savages, 
and  shall  be  joined  by  a  larger  in  a  few  days.  Ticonderoga 
reduced,  I  shall  leave  behind  me  proper  engineers  to  put 
it  in  an  impregnable  state  ;  and  it  will  be  garrisoned  from 
Canada,  where  all  the  destined  supplies  are  safely  arrived. 
My  force  therefore  will  be  left  complete  for  future  operations. 

"  The  enemy  do  not  appear  to  have  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  King's  real  instructions  relative  to  the  campaign 
after  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga. 

"  /  shall  implicitly  follow  the  ideas  I  communicated 
to  your  Excellency  in  my  letters  from  Plymouth  and 
Quebec" 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  July  16,  New  York.— Private.  "  By  the  movement 
of  the  enemy's  army  in  Jersey  towards  King's  Ferry  upon 
the  North  River  since  the  embarkation  of  his  Majesty's 
troops  from  Staten  Island,  he  seems  to  point  at  preventing 
a  junction  between  this  and  the  northern  army,  which  will 
no  further  affect  my  proceeding  to  Pensilvania  than  to  make 
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a  small  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  troops.  For  if  the 
enemy  should  cross  the  North  River  before  I  sail  from  hence 
or  should  approach  it  so  near  as  to  give  me  a  prospect  of 
reaching  Philadelphia  before  him,  I  shall  in  either  case 
strengthen  Sir  Henry  Clinton  still  more  than  by  the  reserve 
which  is  already  ordered  to  remain  here  in  addition  to  the 
troops  mentioned  in  the  return  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
command  :  he  will  then  have  sufficient  force  to  act  on  the 
defensive  against  the  whole  rebel  army,  but  as  these  additional 
troops  will  not  be  wanted  here  if  General  Washington  should 
march  to  the  defence  of  Pensilvania,  I  shall  in  such  event  order 
them  to  join  me  in  that  province.  The  enemy's  movements 
taking  this  turn,  I  apprehend  General  Burgoyne  will  meet  with 
little  interruption  otherwise  than  the  difficulties  he  must 
encounter  in  transporting  stores  and  provisions  for  the  supply 
of  his  army. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  General  Washington  should  march 
with  a  determination  to  force  General  Burgoyne,  the  strength 
of  General  Burgoyne's  army  is  such  as  to  leave  me  no  room 
to  dread  the  event,  but  if  Mr.  Washington's  intention  should 
be  only  to  retard  the  approach  of  General  Burgoyne  to  Albany 
he  may  soon  find  himself  exposed  to  an  attack  from  this 
quarter  and  from  General  Burgoyne  at  the  same  time,  from 
both  which,  I  flatter  myself,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
escape. 

I  "  Under  these  circumstances  I  propose  going  up  the  Dela- 
ware, in  order  to  be  nearer  this  place  than  I  should  be  by  taking 
the  course  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  which  I  once  intended  and 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Delaware,  provided  the  enemy  had 
discovered  a  disposition  to  defend  Pensilvania." 

[Lord  George  Germain]  to  Lord  Howe. 

1777,  Aug.  4,  Kew  Lane. — Private.  I  am  happy  to  find 
from  your  letter  of  May  30  [31]  that  the  indulgence  you  have 
shown  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  in  not  depriving  them 
of  their  subsistence,  has  had  so  good  an  effect. 

"  We  have  lately  had  so  many  privateers  upon  our  coasts 
and  such  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the  French,  that  I 
was  apprehensive  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  have  declared  war.  The  late  assurances  given,  and 
the  orders  sent  to  their  different  ports  to  remedy  the  grievances 
complained  of,  give  us  now  reason  to  hope  that  the  operations 
of  your  campaign  will  not  be  interrupted,  but  if  this  rebellion 
continues  much  longer,  I  should  think  it  improbable  that  a 
rupture  with  France  and  Spain  can  be  avoided.  The  indecent 
joy  that  was  expressed  in  France  upon  the  report  of  Sir 
William  Howe's  defeat  in  the  Jerseys  shews  but  too  plainly 
the  sense  of  the  nation  in  general,  tho'  I  believe  the  King 
and  his  present  Minister  wish  to  preserve  peace."  Copy. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  General  Sir  William  Howe. 

1777,  Aug.  6. — k<  It  was  always  my  wish  and  my  constant 
endeavour  that  you  should  be  supplied  with  as  many  men 
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as  you  could  possibly  stand  in  need  of.  You  will  have 
received  every  reinforcement  of  the  artillery  companies  which 
could  possibly  be  spared  from  this  country  and  I  am  much 
concerned  to  find  that  you  have  been  in  the  least  degree 
disappointed  in  your  expectation  of  being  able  to  raise  men 
for  that  corps."  Extract. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  Col.  Skene. 

1777,  Aug.  10,  Headquarters  near  Fort  Edward. — Desires 
him  to  proceed  with  Lieut. -Col.  Baum  upon  an  expedition 
of  which  he  has  the  command,  and  which  will  march  that 
evening  or  the  following  morning.  "  The  objects  of  his  orders 
are  to  try  the  affections  of  the  country,  to  disconcert  the 
councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mount  the  regiment  of  Riedesel 
Dragoons,  to  complete  Lieut.  Col.  Peters'  corps  and  to  pro- 
cure a  large  supply  of  horses  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  together 
with  cattle  and  carriages.  The  route  marked  for  this 
expedition  is  to  Arlington  and  Manchester  ;  and  in  case  it 
should  be  found  that  the  enemy  is  not  in  too  great  force  upon 
the  Connecticut  River,  it  is  intended  to  pass  the  mountains 
to  Rockingham,  and  descend  the  river  from  thence  to 
Brattlebury. 

"  Some  hours  before  the  corps  marches  for  Arlington,  Col. 
Peters  with  all  his  men  are  to  set  forward  for  Bennington, 
and  afterwards  are  to  join  at  Arlington." 

Lieut.  Col.  Baum  is  directed  to  communicate  to  him  the 
rest  of  his  instructions,  and  to  consult  with  him  upon  all 
matters  of  intelligence,  negotiation  with  the  inhabitants, 
roads  and  other  means,  depending  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  for  carrying  his  instructions  into  execution.  Copy. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Aug.  30,  camp  at  the  head  of  Elk  River,  Mary- 
land.— Acknowledges  receipt  of  duplicates  of  dispatches  10, 
11,  12,  and  original  of  13,  by  the  Eagle  packet.  Not  having 
heard  from  General  Burgoyne,  he  cannot  tell  what  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  successes  of  the  rebels  in  that  quarter,  as 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  newspaper  [margin,  "  Bennington 
affair  "],  but  as  their  accounts  of  successes  are  in  general  much 
exaggerated,  hopes  that  even  should  these  be  true,  the  General 
will  be  able  to  pursue  the  advantages  he  has  already  gained 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself.  Extract.  Endorsed,  "  Rd. 
28th  October.  No.  12.  Acknowledges  the  receipt  of  No.  8 
(sic)  and  had  heard  of  Gen.  Burgoyne 's  misfortune  at 
Bennington." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1777,  Aug.  30,  camp  at  the  head  of  Elk. — Cannot  hope 
to  co-operate  with  the  northern  army. 

"  His  Majesty's  gracious  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
Lieut.  Colonel  Bird  and  the  troops  under  his  command  at 
Peck's  Kill  has  been  received  by  them  with  the  most  dutiful 
respect. 
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"  Your  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  signify  that  my 
alterations  in  the  plan  of  this  campaign  have  been  approved 
by  the  King,  but  that  his  Majesty  trusts  the  operations  of 
this  army,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the  province  of 
Pensilvania,  will  be  finished  in  time  for  me  to  co-operate  with 
the  northern  army.  It  is  with  much  concern  that  I  am  to 
answer  that  I  cannot  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to  act  up 
to  the  King's  expectations  in  this  particular,  as  my  progress, 
independent  of  opposition  from  the  enemy's  principal  army, 
must  be  greatly  impeded  by  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  who,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  seem  to  be,  excepting 
a  few  individuals,  strongly  in  enmity  against  us ;  many  having 
taken  up  arms,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  deserted  their 
dwellings,  driving  off  at  the  same  time  their  stock  of  cattle 
and  horses. 

"  Your  Lordship  takes  notice  of  my  acknowledgment  that 
the  troops  I  had  last  campaign  were  suitable  to  the  operations. 
They  were  no  doubt  adequate  to  act  against  the  rebel  force 
at  New  York,  having  then  no  conquests  to  guard.  But  in 
the  present  extended  situation  of  the  King's  southern  army, 
an  additional  strength,  and  such  a  one  as  I  had  the  honour 
of  proposing,  I  conceive  to  have  been  necessary  for  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  this  campaign,  which  I  have  not  the 
smallest  hope  of  effecting  with  my  present  force.  At  the 
same  time  your  Lordship  may  be  assured  that  no  means  will 
be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  general  and  other  officers  and 
soldiers  of  this  army  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end."  Extract. 
Endorsed,  "  Rd.  28th  October.  No.  13.  This  was  received 
with  No.  12." 

Lord  Derby  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Aug.  31,  Knowsley. — Has  heard  that  a  Red  Ribband 
is  to  be  sent  out  to  General  Burgoyne  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  and  a  reward  for*the  service  he  has  just  performed. 
General  Burgoyne  has  a  strong  objection  to  that  particular 
honour,  and  Lord  Derby  knows  that  he  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  Lord  George  Germain  if  any  other  favour  could 
be  sent  instead. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 
1777,  Sept.  2,  Knowsley. — On  the  same  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Sep.  2,  The  Grove.  —  Gratefully  acknowledging 
the  kind  attention  given  to  his  request,  and  expressing  his 
conviction  that  Governor  Tryon's  "experience,  zeal  and  popu- 
larity "  will  continue  to  be  of  service  both  in  the  civil  and 
in  the  military  line  during  the  rebellion. 

Account  of  the  Defeat  at  Bennington. 

1777,  Sept.  4,  Montreal. — Letter  so  dated,  but  unsigned 
and  unaddressed,  written  on  the  back  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
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containing  an  account  in  French  of  the  English  defeat  at 
Bennington.  The  whole  is  docketted,  "  Affair  at  Benington." 

"  St.  Leger's  retreat,  as  it  is  called,  turns  out  to  be  a  down- 
right flight,  if  leaving  his  tents,  baggage,  ammunition  and 
hiding  his  artillery  can  be  called  so.  Nor  do  I  find  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  cowardice  or  bad  disposition  of  the  Indians 
that  they  came  away.  Nor  did  they  plunder  till  the  camp  was 
abandoned.  Then  indeed  they  got  drunk  with  the  liquors 
they  found  there  and  afterwards  as  you  may  imagine  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  In  short  it  is  a  most  unaccountable 
and  strange  affair.  To  form  some  idea  of  it,  I  saw  a  letter 
from  an  officer  of  artillery  which  mentions  that  Mr.  St.  Leger 
was  eight  miles  on  his  retreat  before  he,  the  officer,  knew 
anything  of  the  matter,  tho'  he  had  the  charge  of  the 
battery,  guns,  &c,  with  only  twelve  men  to  bring  them  off. 
Luckily,  indeed,  for  them  and  everybody  else,  not  a  man 
stirred  from  the  fort,  and  it  is  now  said  that  the  rebels  in  the 
fort  excepted,  not  another  was  within  forty  miles  of  it." 

The  French  account  is  as  follows  : — "  Le  10  d'aoust  le 
corps  du  General  Fraser  partit  du  fort  Edward  pour  camper 
au  fort  Millar.  Le  Col.  Skeene  eut  intelligence  ce  memo 
matin,  que  le  General  Warner  etoit  a  Bennington  avec  400 
rebelles.  Mr.  Skeene  assura  le  General  Burgoyne  que  s'il 
vouloit  lui  donner  500  hommes  il  repondoit  de  battre  les 
rebelles,  et  de  raporter  baucoup  de  vivres  et  surtout  des 
cheveaux  pour  les  dragons  allemands.  Le  General,  eblouit  par 
les  connoisances  que  le  Col.  Skeene  pretandoit  avoir  du  peys, 
lui  acorda  sa  demande  (contre  les  sentimens  du  General 
Philips  et  Fraser  qui  etoit  entierement  contre  cette  expedition) 
et  meme  la  nomination  des  troupes.  Voici  celles  qu'il  choisit  ; 
200  dragons  allemands  du  regiment  de  Reidhesel  aux  ordres 
du  Col.  Beaume,  la  compagnie  du  Capitaine  Fraser  compose 
de  40  hommes  troupes  d'elite,  60  Canadiens  commande  par 
M.  de  la  Maudiere,  120  royalistes  des  colonies,  commandes 
par  le  Col.  Peters,  140  sauvages  ayant  des  officiers  Canadiens 
avec  eux.  Le  Col.  Beaume  commandoit  en  chef  ce  detache- 
ment  sous  la  direction  du  Col..  Skeene.  II  etoit  compose  vous 
voyez  de  500  hommes  qu'on  pouvoit  nommer  troupes  d'harle- 
quin,  car  elle  etoit  composees  de  pieces  et  de  morceaux  et 
ne  s'entendoient  pas.  II  partirent  le  11  de  fort  Millar  et 
furent  6  jours  pour  cette  grande  expedition.  Tous  les  jours ils 
eurent  des  detachements  des  rebelles  pour  les  attacquer. 
Le  14  ils  entrerent  a  Bennington.  Le  Col.  Beaume  voyant 
qu'on  vouloit  le  cemer,  envoya  un  courier  au  General  Bur- 
goyne pour  demander  un  renfort.  Le  General  Fraser 
sachant  cette  nouvelle,  demanda  d'etre  envoye  en  personne 
avec  les  troupes  legeres.  Mais  le  General  Burgoyne  l'ordonna 
d'avancer  seulement  avec  son  corps  a  Sarastoga  ;  au  meme 
terns  il  detacha  847  allemands  aux  ordres  du  Col.  Breman 
pour  soutenir  le  Col.  Beaume.  Ils  partirent  le  15  a  5  heures 
du.  matin  et  n'ariverent  a  Bennington  qu'a  5  heures  du  soir 
le  16.    II  avoit  plut  pandant  3  jours  auparavant,  par  con- 
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sequent  les  chemins  etoit  des  plus  mauvais,  neamoins  le  General 
Fraser  avec  ses  troupes  legeres,  s'il  avoit  ete  envoye,  auroit 
arive  a  11  heures  du  matin  et  auroit  probablement  pre  venue 
cette  malheureuse  affaire.  Le  Col.  Beaume  attendant  ce  ren- 
fort  se  fortifia  le  mieux  qu'il  peut.  Les  rebelles  par  leurs 
espions  ou  plutot  par  le  moyen  de  faux  royalistes  que  Mons. 
Skeene  avoit  admis  dans  le  camp,  connurent  le  nombre  du 
detachement  et  meme  les  noms  de  ceux  qui  le  composoit. 

"A  3  heures  apres  midi  le  16  ils  commencerent  leur 
attaque  au  nombre  de  4,000  hommes.  Mons.  de  Beaume, 
qui  attandoit  le  renfort,  soutint  longtems  avec  opiniatrete 
et  se  defendit  comme  il  peut.  II  eut  le  bras  casse  et  tous  ses 
dragons  tues  ou  prisonniers.  La  compagnie  de  Fraser  firent 
des  merveilles,  et  furent  taillies  en  pieces.  II  ne  se  sauva 
qu'avec  4  ou  5  hommes,  les  Canadiens  eurent  40  tant  tues 
que  prisonniers,  les  royalistes  Americains  se  comporterent 
bravement,  le  Col.  Peters  fut  tue,  et  presque  tout  son  monde. 
Les  rebelles  les  assassinerent  apres  qu'ils  etoient  prison- 
niers ! 

"  Les  sauvages  croyants  qu'ils  alloit  etre  environne  se 
sauverent  une  demie  heure  devant  le  combat,  et  ne  per- 
dirent  que  5  hommes  dans  leur  retraite.  Apres  deux  heures 
de  combat  le  Col.  Breman  et  le  renfort  arrive  hors  d'haleine 
et  fort  fatigue,  ses  deux  pieces  de  canons  mouillies.  II  attaqua 
et  repousa  quelque  terns  l'enemie,  il  falloit  neamoins  ceder 
aux  nombres,  et  crainte  d'etre  ceme  il  battit  en  retraite.  Son 
detachment  se  mit  en  debaudade,  comme  l'autre,  par  conse- 
quent il  perdit  boucoup  de  monde.  Voila  k  peu  pres  le  detail 
de  cette  malheureuse  affaire.  Les  sauvages  et  le  peu  de 
Canadiens  qui  nous  restoit  s'en  sont  si  decourages  qu'ils  ont 
tous  quitte  l'armee.  Les  troupes  du  Roy  n'en  sont  que  plus 
enrages.  Aussitot  que  nous  rencontreront  ces  geux  des  rebels, 
soyez  assure  nous  en  prandront  ample  vengeance. 

"  La  pluie  ayant  enporte  les  ponts,  le  corps  du  General 
Fraser  eut  ordres  de  revenir  de  Sarastoga  a  Batterskill  qui  en 
est  eloigne  de  3  miles.  II  y  en  a  qui  veulent  attribuer  cette 
retraite  a  la  crainte.  Rien  de  plus  faux.  L'armee  passera  le 
rivier  et  se  mettera  en  marche  pour  Albany  aussitot  qu'elle 
aura  ses  vivres.    De  la  vous  aurez  de  mes  nouvelles." 

Sir  George  Collier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Oct.  10,  "  Rainbow,  at  Halifax." — Enclosing  an  account 
(not  now  with  the  letter)  of  his  successes  against  the  rebels, 
and  stating  that  on  returning  from  the  expedition  with  Machias, 
he  has  been  honoured  with  the  public  thanks  of  the  Governor 
and  Council.  A  strong  wish  has  been  expressed  that  he  should 
be  appointed  governor  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  and  there 
was  talk  of  a  memorial  to  his  Lordship,  but  this  he  has  stopped, 
wishing,  if  ever  it  should  take  place,  to  owe  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship's goodness  alone. 
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Lord  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1777,  Oct.  18.  Eagle,  Delaware. —  Private.  Acknow- 
ledging his  Lordship's  letter  of  August  4,  and  stating  that, 
not  having  had  any  open  communication  with  his  brother, 
he  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  the  decisive  issue  of  the 
present  campaign,  which  he  believes  must  greatly  influence 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  France. 

General  Btjrgoyne  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1777,  Oct.  20,  Albany. — Detailing  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  under  his  command  since  the  beginning  of  September 
in  the  same  year.  Owing  to  the  desertion  of  the  Indians, 
Canadians,  and  Provincials,  the  failure  of  co-operation  with 
other  armies,  the  reduction  of  the  regular  troops  by  losses 
to  3,500  men,  of  whom  not  2,000  were  British,  and  to  the  fact 
that  with  only  three  days'  provisions  he  was  invested  with 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  he  called  a  Council  of  War,  where  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  open  a  treaty  with  Major-General 
Gates. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  see  by  the  papers  transmitted  herewith 
(not  now  with  the  letter)  the  disagreeable  prospect  which  attended 
the  first  overtures,  and  when  the  terms  concluded  are  com- 
pared, I  trust  that  the  spirit  of  the  councils  I  have  mentioned 
which  under  such  circumstances  dictated  instead  of  sub- 
mitting, will  not  be  refused  a  share  of  credit."  The  writer 
takes  upon  himself  the  measure  of  crossing  the  Hudson's 
River  in  order  to  force  a  passage  to  Albany.  This  was  done 
on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September.    Copy.  Extract. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Oct.  21,  Philadelphia. — ■"  The  inclosed  copies  of 
reports  from  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and 
Brigadier  General  Campbell  will  give  your  Lordship  a  particular 
information  of  the  most  material  transactions  that  have  passed 
on  the  side  of  New  York. 

"The  very  important  and  brilliant  success  set  forth  in  No 
3  does  infinite  honour  to  the  General  and  his  troops,  and 
must  be  attended  with  the  best  consequences  to  his  Majesty's 
service. 

"  The  inclosures  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  have  been  also  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  am  sorry  to  observe 
by  them  the  very  critical  situation  of  General  Burgoyne's 
army;  he  no  doubt  had  success  on  the  19th  September,  at 
the  same  time  that  action  not  being  decisive  would  by  leaving 
him  a  number  of  wounded  to  transport  accumulate  his 
difficulties  in  proceeding  to  Albany. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  had  a  second  action  on  the 
7th  instant,  in  which  by  the  enemy's  report  they  were  successful, 
but  this  remains  extremely  doubtful,  as  they  are  ever  ready 
.to  propagate  the  most  direct  falsehoods  upon  every  occasion. 
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"  Considering  the  necessity  for  a  strong  garrison  to  be  left 
in  this  place  upon  the  removal  of  the  army  for  further 
operations,  after  the  passage  of  the  river  is  free,  I  have 
desired  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  immediately  five  battalions 
from  New  York  for  this  service.  There  will  then  remain  with 
him  twelve  regular  and  ten  provincial  battalions  for  defence 
of  New  York  and  adjacent  ports,  in  which  command  I  have 
requested  he  will  continue  during  the  winter,  as  I  propose  to 
fix  my  headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 

"  I  also  desired  that  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  may  be 
demolished,  as  a  proper  communication  with  New  York  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  winter. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
casualties  which  have  already  happened  this  campaign,  and 
which  may  be  still  expected  to  increase,  will  require  a  supply 
of  1,500  drafts  early  in  the  spring  independent  of  recruits 
raised  by  the  additional  companies,  as  no  essential  service  can 
be  expected  from  the  latter  in  their  first  campaign. 

"  I  am  also  to  request  that  additional  clothing  may  be  sent 
over  for  5,000  provincials,  which,  by  including  the  new  levies 
expected  to  be  raised  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
will  certainly  be  wanting."  Extract.  Endorsed,  "  Rd.  1st 
December,  No.  14." 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Oct.  22,  Philadelphia. — "  I  am  to  acknowledge  the 
honour  of  your  Lordship's  private  letter  of  the  4th  of 
August*  and  beg  the  acceptance  of  my  assurances  that  I  am 
fully  sensible  of  your  Lordship's  good  intentions  towards 
me. 

"  Your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  mention  the  reasons  why  a 
mark  of  the  royal  favour  was  not  conferred  on  Lieut.  Col. 
Harcourt.  I  own  I  flattered  myself  and  have  every  reason 
to  believe  the  officers  of  this  army  in  general  expected  that 
by  the  return  of  the  packet,  Lieut.  Col.  Harcourt  would  have 
been  honoured  with  his  Majesty's  favour. 

"  I  should  not  have  been  so  pressing  for  the  return  of  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Guards,  but  from  the  serious  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  want  of  brigadiers  in  the  line. 

"  This  packet  has  been  detained  longer  than  I  could  have 
foreseen,  from  my  not  having  a  safe  communication  with  the 
shipping  until  the  army  reached  this  place  ;  the  variety  of 
occurrences  since  that  period  has  prevented  my  present  dis- 
patches being  sooner  sent  off.  Your  Lordship  will  permit 
me  to  add,  I  have  never  neglected  sending  the  earliest  advices 
that  the  service  on  which  I  was  employed  would  admit  of  ; 
yet  as  my  public  letters  must  be  written  with  every  degree  of 
precaution,  they  have  been  sometimes  less  forward  than 
my  wishes  for  their  dispatch. 

"  The  rebels  having  reported  that  Lieutenant  General 
Burgoyne's  army  has  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  will  no 

*  Not  the  one  calendared  above. 
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doubt  send  such  accounts  to  Europe,  and  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance to  your  Lordship  with  my  opinion  that  it  is  totally 
false  ;  tho'  I  confess  from  the  tenor  of  General  Burgoyne's 
letters  and  messages  to  Sir  H.  Clinton  I  apprehend  the 
account  the  enemy  has  published  of  his  retreat  to  be  true. 

"  I  was  surprized  to  find  the  General's  declaration  in  his 
message  to  Sir  H.  Clinton  by  Captain  Campbell,  "  that  he 
would  not  have  given  up  his  communications  with  Ticonderoga 
had  he  not  expected  a  co-operating  army  at  Albany,"  since 
in  my  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted 
to  your  Lordship  in  my  dispatch  of  2nd  April,  1777,  No.  47, 
and  of  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve,  I  positively 
mentioned  that  no  direct  assistance  could  be  given  by  the 
southern  army.  This  letter  I  am  assured  was  received  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  carried  by  him  to  Montreal  before 
General  Burgoyne's  departure  from  thence. 

"  There  being  no  prospect  of  terminating  the  war  to  the 
advantage  of  Great  Britain  without  another  campaign,  and 
not  then,  unless  ample  succours  are  sent  from  Europe,  I  am 
persuaded  (leaving  smaller  objects  out  of  the  scale  and 
attending  only  to  those  of  real  magnitude)  that  I  do  not 
exceed  when  I  rate  the  number  requisite  to  obtain  this 
desirable  end  at  ten  thousand  men  exclusive  of  the  drafts 
and  recruits  for  the  British  regiments  as  mentioned  in  my 
dispatch  No.  69,  and  independent  of  the  northern  troops. 
For  the  armies  in  New  England  must  be  very  powerful,  and 
the  force  to  act  against  the  southern  province  to  effect  cannot 
be  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men  besides  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  place  and  of  New  York.  When 
your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  take  these  opinions  into  con- 
sideration I  flatter  myself  you  will  find  them  just. 

"  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  my 
own  situation  in  the  important  trust  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  hold,  and  in  the  discharge  of  which  I  can  confidently  affirm, 
that  my  sole  view  has  been  invariably  confined  to  the 
advancement  of  his  Majesty's  interests. 

"  From  the  little  attention,  my  Lord,  given  to  my 
recommendations  since  the  commencement  of  my  command, 
I  am  led  to  hope  I  may  be  relieved  from  this  very  painful 
service,  wherein  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
necessary  confidence  and  support  of  my  superiors,  but  which 
I  conclude  will  be  extended  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  my  presumptive 
successor,  or  to  such  other  servant  as  the  King  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint.  By  the  return  therefore  of  the  packet  I 
numbly  request  I  may  receive  his  Majesty's  permission  to 
resign  the  command."  Extract.  Endorsed,  "  Rd.  1st  Decem- 
ber, No.  15." 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1777,    Nov.     30,    Philadelphia. — Private.      "  In  conse- 
quence of  the  misfortune  that  has  fallen  upon  the  troops 
under  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne's  command,  a  considerable 
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reinforcement  from  General  Gates's  corps  has  joined  General 
Washington.  The  hopes  of  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as 
of  the  rebel  army,  are  greatly  raised  from  this  event,  and  I 
am  free  to  own  I  do  not  apprehend  a  successful  termination 
to  the  war  from  any  advantages  his  Majesty's  troops  can  gain 
while  the  enemy  is  able  to  avoid,  or  unwilling  to  hazard,  a 
decisive  action,  which  might  reduce  the  leaders  in  rebellion 
to  make  an  overture  for  peace,  or  that  this  is  to  be  expected, 
unless  a  respectable  addition  to  the  army  is  sent  from  Europe 
to  act  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  my 
dispatches  to  your  Lordship  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cuyler, 
when  circumstances  were  in  some  degree  different.  If  this 
measure  is  judged  to  be  inexpedient,  or  cannot  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  event  of  the  war  will  be  very  doubtful. 

"  Were  any  one  of  the  three  principal  objects,  viz.,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  or  Philadelphia  given  up,  to  strengthen 
the  defence  of  the  other  two,  one  corps  to  act  offensively 
might  be  found  ;  in  the  meantime  such  a  cession  would 
operate  on  the  minds  of  the  people  strongly  against  his 
Majesty's  interests.  But  should  your  Lordship  find  it  advisable 
for  the  army  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive  during  the  next 
campaign,  in  order  to  prepare  a  force  in  Europe  for  the 
succeeding  one,  which  may  be  decisive,  the  present  acquisi- 
tions will,  I  trust,  be  preserved. 

"  This  measure  would  undoubtedly  expose  the  enemy  to 
much  distress  for  the  support  of  their  armies,  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  exterior  supplies,  as  also  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  very  heavy  expence  for  their  subsistence  ;  it 
might  on  the  other  hand,  by  protracting  the  war,  produce  events 
which  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  risk. 

"As  a  duty  I  owe  to  your  Lordship,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty's  commands,  I  candidly  declare  my  opinion,  that 
in  the  apparent  temper  of  the  Americans  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  present  force  will  be  requisite  for  effecting  any 
essential  change  in  their  disposition,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  King's  authority  ;  and  that  this  army,  acting  on  the 
defensive,  will  be  fully  employed  to  maintain  its  present 
possessions."  Duplicate. 

William  Pulteney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Dec.  6,  London. — Offers  to  go  immediately  to  Paris 
and  ascertain  from  Dr.  Franklyn  the  lowest  terms  on  which 
America  will  lay  down  its  arms.  "  Your  lordship  may  easily 
conceive  that  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  upon  Dr.  Franklyn 
in  order  to  discover  his  secrets.  If  I  go  I  shall  tell  him  that 
I  come  at  my  own  desire  but  authorized  to  converse  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  I  shall  write  to  my  correspondent  to 
meet  me  at  Paris.  Dr.  Franklyn  knows  that  I  have  always 
respected  him  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  entertain  other 
opinions.  He  knows  that  I  have  always  wished  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  America  with  respect  to  taxation  and 
charters  ;  but  he  knows,  too,  that  I  wished  the  indissoluble 
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union  of  Great  Britain  and  America  as  being  the  interest  of 
America  as  well  as  of  Britain,  and  when  I  conversed  with 
him  he  himself  had  no  other  wish." 

A.  Turnbull  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Dec.  8,  St.  Augustine. — A  long  letter  relating  to  the 
proceedings  of  Governor  Tonyn  against  the  settlers  at 
Smyrna,  whose  affairs,  owing  to  his  harsh  and  illegal  treat- 
ment of  the  settlement,  have  become  very  much  disordered. 

William  Pulteney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Dec.  9,  London.— "  I  enter  fully  into  the  difficulty 
which  your  Lordship  has  suggested  that  the  person  I  men- 
tioned [Dr.  Franklin]  may  decline  any  explanations  and 
claim  on  that  account  a  merit  with  the  court  of  France.  But 
tho'  I  meant  not  to  impose  upon  him,  I  certainly  meant  to 
feel  my  ground  in  such  a  manner  before  explaining  myself 
as  to  make  it  impossible  that  any  improper  use  could  be  made 
of  my  visit.  I  could  do  this  very  easily  by  means  of  the 
person  I  proposed  as  an  assistant  ;  and  I  should  have  regu- 
lated myself  afterwards  in  every  step  by  the  dispositions 
which  I  discovered  in  the  opposite  party.  I  am  confident 
that  the  business  could  have  been  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  every  risk  and  inconvenience,  and  yet 
might  have  given  a  chance  of  obtaining  very  important 
lights.  If  a  treaty  is  already  concluded  with  France  every 
proceeding  of  this  sort  would  be  vain,  but  I  hope  matters 
are  still  open,  tho'  the  late  events  will,  I  fear,  hasten  such 
a  treaty  if  it  has  been  hitherto  retarded  by  the  hesitation  of 
the  court  of  France. 

"  Every  delay  on  our  part  is  not  only  dangerous  on  that 
account,  but  also  because  the  situation  of  the  Americans 
is  such  at  present  that  their  demands  are  likely  to  rise 
every  hour. 

"If  a  declaration  by  Parliament  upon  what  terms  the 
colonys  may  be  restored  to  peace  is  seriously  thought  of,  it 
would  certainly  be  of  the  last  importance  to  know  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  before  hand  that  our  terms  are  such  as 
will  satisfy  them.  If  this  knowledge  cannot  be  come  at  with 
tolerable  certainty,  I  admit  that  it  will  be  proper  to  try  the 
experiment  of  offering  in  that  manner  such  terms  as  according 
to  all  probable  conjecture  will  give  satisfaction,  for  our 
situation  is  such  that  there  is  danger  in  not  proceeding 
immediately  to  take  some  step  of  that  sort,  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  risk  of  mischief  from  taking  it.  But  if 
we  should  mistake  what  will  satisfy,  I  am  afraid  our  well- 
meant  declaration  may  serve  as  a  spur  to  France  to  conclude 
immediately  with  them  on  better  terms,  as  merit  will  be 
claimed  for  having  rejected  your  authentick  public  offer. 
I  must  therefore  repeat  that  every  possible  means  should  be 
used  to  know  in  the  first  place  what  will  satisfy. 
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"  I  cannot  believe  that  the  person  in  question  is  more 
inclined  to  unite  with  France  than  with  us,  but  I  know  that 
he  is  much  exasperated,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  soothing 
from  a  person  in  whom  he  has  some  confidence  may  be  of 
consequence,  for  great  events  often  depend  upon  small  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  independence  is  not  so  much  for 
the  interest  of  the  Americans  as  the  terms  which  this  country 
may  safely  give  them.  This,  however,  being  contrary  to 
their  present  prejudices,  is  a  proposition  which  they  will  not 
adopt  unless  it  is  first  adopted  by  those  in  whom  they  con- 
fide, and  will  require  much  discussion  with  them.  But  a  great 
deal  depends  even  upon  the  words  used  in  expressing  the 
concessions  we  mean  to  make,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
the  conciliatory  proposition  of  Lord  North  had  been  can- 
vassed with  an  American  beforehand  it  would  have  been  so 
expressed  as  to  convey  without  ambiguity  what  I  believe 
was  meant  by  it,  and  the  effects  would  have  been  very 
important. 

"  I  own  I  doubt  if  it  is  our  interest  to  treat  in  America 
rather  than  here.  I  know  they  thought  it  gave  them  great 
advantage  in  treating  that  Commissioners  were  sent  out. 
Our  negotiators  being  limited  by  instructions  cannot  qualify, 
soften,  or  explain  anything  that  may  seem  harsh,  and  those 
who  wish  to  disappoint  all  treaty,  will  by  that  means  find 
openings  to  misrepresent  the  whole,  whereas  if  the  treaty 
were  here,  we  should  have  the  game  much  more  in  our  own 
hands.  Ability  for  negotiation  is  the  gift  of  nature  to  very 
few  men,  and  however  high  the  Commissioners  stand  in  the 
class  of  military  and  honourable  men,  I  know  it  was  very 
much  doubted  if  they  were  likely  to  succeed  in  the  other 
line. 

"  I  am  told  besides  that  the  Americans  are  extremely 
irritated  at  some  attempts  which  they  believe  were  made 
to  corrupt  and  disunite  some  of  them  pending  a  negotiation 
in  that  country,  which  will  make  them  more  difficult  for  the 
future  in  agreeing  to  treat  there  at  all. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  excuse  the  zeal  which  has  prompted 
me  to  throw  out  these  loose  ideas,  and  will  permit  me  to  add 
that  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  and  so 
critically  circumstanced,  I  shall  always  think  it  my  indispensable 
duty  to  postpone  every  consideration  of  what  concerns  myself, 
if  I  can  be  in  the  least  degree  useful  by  my  services." 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

1777,  Dec.  11,  Whitehall. — "I  am  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  King  your 
separate  letter  of  the  22nd  October,  wherein  you  desire  his 
Majesty's  permission  to  quit  your  command. 

"  His  Majesty  received  your  request  with  concern.  But 
as  the  particulars  of  Lieut.  General  Burgoyne's  situation  are 
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still  unknown,  and  your  own  campaign  is  not  finished,  I  am 
not  authorised  at  present  to  signify  his  Majesty's  commands 
upon  that  subject.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  assure  you 
that  there  will  not  be  any  avoidable  delay  in  coming  to  a 
decision  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  several  parts  of  your 
dispatches,  and  on  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  that  decision  shall  be  transmitted  to 
you  as  soon  as  possible."  Copy.  Endorsed,  "  Reed,  at 
Philadelphia,  27th  February,  1778.    No.  16." 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

1777,  Dec.  11,  Whitehall. — "It  having  been  thought 
improper  to  detain  the  packet,  it  is  determined  that  she 
shall  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind. 

"  I  am,  by  this  circumstance  of  her  sudden  departure, 
prevented  from  returning  a  methodical  and  circumstantial 
answer  to  the  several  letters  with  which  you  favoured  me 
from  the  head  of  Elk,  from  headquarters,  German  Town,  and 
Philadelphia. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  permit  the  vessel  to  be  sent  off 
without  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  above  dispatches, 
and  congratulating  you  upon  the  signal  successes  which  have 
attended  the  army  under  your  command  since  the  debarkation 
at  Elk  Ferry  ;  and  I  shall  only  remark  that  while  you  so 
justly  contend  that  those  successes  are  undoubted  vouchers 
of  the  good  conduct  of  the  General  Officers  and  of  the  bravery 
of  the  soldiers,  you  ought  not  by  any  means  to  decline  the 
commendations  to  which  you  yourself  have  evidently  an 
indispensable  claim  from  the  judgment,  ardour  and  military 
skill  which  you  exhibited  on  the  march,  and  in  the  several 
engagements. 

"  And  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  commanded  to  inform 
you  that  his  Majesty  is  duly  sensible  of  the  large  share  of 
praise  to  which  you  are  entitled  on  those  accounts. 

"  Whether  I  consider  the  advantages  that  were  proposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  progress  and  successful  operations  of 
the  Canada  Army,  or  the  effect  which  our  disappointment 
will  have  on  the  minds  of  the  rebels,  I  cannot  but  feel  the 
most  poignant  concern  and  mortification  at  the  strong,  and, 
I  fear,  too  well-grounded  reports  of  the  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 
Should  those  reports  prove  true  in  their  full  extent,  so  heavy 
a  misfortune  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his  Majesty  and  the  whole 
nation  ;  and  a  material  alteration  in  the  plan  of  carrying  on 
the  war  must  necessarily  take  place.  But  until  the  effect 
of  your  operations  this  campaign  is  fully  known,  it  is 
impossible  for  his  Majesty  to  come  to  any  determination,  or 
to  send  you  any  particular  instructions. 

"  Your  zeal  for  his  Majesty's  service  will  have  already 
excited  you  to  endeavour  to  obviate  the  inconveniencies  which 
may  result  from  the  failure  of  that  expedition.    And  as  your 
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wisdom  must  immediately  have  discovered  the  necessity  of 
a  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  island  of  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island,  his  Majesty  trusts  that  their  preservation 
will  be  effectually  consulted  by  you. 

"  The  attack  at  Red  Bank  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  death  of  men  who  behaved  so 
gallantly,  is  a  loss  ever  to  be  lamented,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  survivors  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  courage  and  ardour  rewarded  with  the  deserved 
success. 

"  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  conduct  in  the  expedition  up  the 
North  River  does  him  the  greatest  honour.  The  plan  was 
most  judicious  and  it  was  executed  with  equal  ability. 
The  officers  and  troops  merit  the  greatest  commendations,  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  his  Majesty  highly 
approves  the  spirit  and  vigour  with  which  they  effectuated 
that  very  difficult  and  important  service.  It  is  only  to  be 
lamented  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  not  earlier  in  a  con- 
dition to  undertake  an  enterprize,  the  success  of  which  must  have 
been  of  the  most  signal  advantage  to  General  Burgoyne's 
operations. 

"  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  express  his  approbation 
of  Major  General  Vaughan's  conduct,  and  it  is  a  very  sincere 
happiness  to  me  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  his  Majesty 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  services  which  have  been 
rendered  him  on  the  several  occasions  mentioned  in  your 
late  dispatch  by  the  officers  and  men,  British,  Foreign,  and 
Provincial."  Copy.  Endorsed,  "  Reed,  at  Philadelphia, 
27th  February,  1778.    No.  17." 

William  Pulteney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Dec.  12,  London. — Has  suggested  to  Mr.  Dempster 
and  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  who  are  on  their  way  to  Paris,  that 
they  should  converse  with  Dr.  Franklyn.  Sir  Adam  will 
write  to  Lord  George  Germain  asking  leave  to  wait  upon 
him  to-morrow.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  them  have  any 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Franklyn,  but  they  are  men  of  the  first 
class  in  point  of  integrity  and  honour,  as  well  as  of  public 
spirit. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Dec.  13,  Philadelphia. — "  Lord  Cornwallis  having 
applied  for  leave  of  absence  to  attend  his  private  business 
in  Europe,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  my  dispatches 
by  his  lordship  in  the  Brilliant,  armed  ship. 

"  Since  my  last,  the  enemy  being  joined  by  upwards  of 
4,000  men,  with  cannon,  from  the  northern  army,  assembled 
their  whole  force  in  a  strong  camp  at  Whitemarsh,  covered 
in  part  by  Sandy  Run,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  hence, 
with  their  right  to  Wissahichon  Creek. 
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'  Upon  a  presumption  that  a  forward  move  might  tempt 
the  enemy,  after  receiving  such  reinforcement,  to  give  battle 
for  the  recovery  of  this  place,  or  that  a  vulnerable  part  might 
be  found  to  admit  of  an  attack  upon  their  camp,  the  army 
marched  on  the  night  of  the  4th  instant,  the  van  commanded 
by  Lieut.  General  Earl  Cornwallis,  the  main  body  by  Lieut. 
General  Knyphausen,  and  on  the  next  morning  took  post 
upon  Chesnut  Hill  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right.  The  enemy 
soon  after  detached  a  corps  of  1,000  men  to  attack  the  Light 
Infantry  posted  in  front  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Abercomby  (sic),  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  upon 
the  first  onset  of  the  second  battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  and 
part  of  the  first,  they  were  instantly  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
a  brigadier  made  prisoner. 

"  Not  judging  it  advisable  to  attack  the  enemy's  right,  the 
army,  having  remained  in  the  same  position  during  the  6th, 
marched  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  van  and 
main  body  commanded  as  before,  to  take  post  on  Edge  Hill, 
one  mile  distant  from  the  enemy's  left.  A  corps  of  1,000 
men,  composed  of  riflemen  and  other  troops  from  the  enemy's 
northern  army,  were  found  by  the  vanguard  posted  on  this 
hill  with  cannon.  Lord  Cornwallis  immediately  attacked 
with  the  1st  Light  Infantry,  supported  by  the  33rd  Regiment, 
and  defeated  this  body  with  a  considerable  loss  of  officers  and 
men,  their  cannon  narrowly  escaping.  The  thickness  of  the 
wood  where  the  rebels  were  posted,  concealing  them  from  the 
view  of  the  Light  Infantry,  occasioned  a  loss  of  one  officer 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  men 
killed  and  wounded  from  their  first  fire. 

"  Major  General  Grey  with  his  brigade,  Light  Infantry  of 
the  Guards,  Queen's  Rangers,  Hessian  and  Anspach  Chasseurs 
took  post  upon  the  left  in  front  of  the  enemy's  center  :  a 
detachment  to  harrass  this  corps  was  immediately  routed  by 
the  General's  advanced  guard,  composed  of  his  light  troops, 
with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  see  by  the  inclosed  return  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  King's  troops  in  the  above  mentioned  attacks. 

"  The  enemy's  camp  being  as  strong  on  their  centre  and 
left  as  upon  the  right,  their  seeming  determination  to  hold 
this  position,  and  unwilling  to  expose  the  troops  longer  to 
the  weather  in  this  inclement  season,  without  tents  or 
baggage  of  any  kind  for  officers  or  men,  I  returned  on  the 
8th  to  this  place.  The  rearguard  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  quitted  Edge  Hill  on  the  right  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without  the  smallest  appearance  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  Major  General  Grey  retiring  from  his  post 
at  the  same  time  without  the  least  molestation,  the  army 
arrived  in  this  camp  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"On  the  11th  at  daybreak  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  Major 
General  Grant  under  his  command,  passed  the  Schuylkill 
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with  a  strong  corps  and  the  waggons  of  the  army  to  collect 
forage  for  the  winter  supply,  which  his  Lordship  accomplished 
and  returned  yesterday  evening. 

.  "  The  enemy  having  quitted  their  camp  at  Whitemarsh  some 
hours  before  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  from  hence,  his  Lordship 
met  the  head  of  their  army  at  a  bridge  they  had  thrown  over 
the  Schuylkill  near  to  Matson's  Ford,  about  three  miles  below 
Swedes  Ford,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  from  hence.  Over  this 
bridge  the  enemy  had  passed  eight  hundred  men,  who  were 
immediately  dispersed  by  his  Lordship's  advanced  troops, 
obliging  part  of  them  to  recross  it,  which  occasioned  such  an 
alarm  to  their  army  that  they  broke  the  bridge,  and  his 
Lordship  proceeded  to  forage  without  meeting  with  any 
interruption. 

"  The  enemy's  intention  seems  to  be  to  take  their  winter 
quarters  at  Carlisle,  York  and  Lancaster,  and  probably  they 
may  have  a  corps  at  Reading,  and  another  at  Burlington  in 
Jersey. 

"  The  71st  Regiment  and  Regiment  of  Mirbach  are 
immediately  to  re-embark  to  reinforce  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at 
New  York,  upon  his  representation  of  a  want  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  that  post,  and  I  propose  to  put  the  army  imme- 
diately into  winter  quarters  in  this  town,  where  there  is 
sufficient  room. 

"  Major  General  Daniel  Jones  is  arrived  at  New  York,  and 
orders  will  be  sent  to  him  to  join  this  part  of  the  army." 
Copy  (No.  76).    Endorsed,  "  Reed.  17th  January,  1778." 

Lord  North  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Dec.  25,  Downing  Street. — "  Captain  Foy,  who  passed 
half  an  hour  with  me  this  morning,  mentioned  to  me  an  idea 
of  which  Sir  Guy  Carleton  Avas  very  full  some  years  ago,  of 
raising  two  battalions  of  Canadians.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
two  battalions,  consisting  each  of  700  men,  might  be  raised 
with  ease,  that  this  measure  would  afford  the  means  of 
attaching  many  of  the  noblesse,  and  be  extremely  agreeable 
and  popular  in  the  colony  ;  that  these  battalions  would  be  soon 
raised  and  would  be  of  great  service  in  the  present  troubles. 
He  added  that  it  was  in  his  opinion  very  feasible  to  send  a 
despatch  to  Canada  during  the  winter  by  the  way  of  Halifax. 
I  own  that  I  liked  the  proposition  of  raising  a  Canadian  corps. 
[It]  pleased  me  when  it  was  first  proposed,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  the  objections  then  made  to  it  will  be  silenced 
by  the  actual  situation  of  the  colony  and  the  necessity  of 
our  affairs  in  North  America.  I  submit  this  proposition  to 
your  Lordship's  consideration,  and  will,  if  you  approve  of  it, 
mention  it  to  his  Majesty. 

"  I  trouble  your  Lordship  with  several  other  letters  upon 
the  subject  of  new  corps.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  and  Lord 
William's  letters  were  intended  to  be  sent  to  your  Lordship, 
and  will  shew  you  that  Col.  Gordon's  plan  is  likely  to  fail,  and 
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I  much  question  whether  the  King  will  consent  to  the  Duke 
of  Gordon's  proposal  in  the  extent  he  desires,  but  perhaps  if 
Lord  William  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  corps  his  Grace  may 
willingly  submit  to  necessary  restrictions.  .  .  .  When  I 
see  your  Lordship  to-morrow  I  shall  wish  to  have  your 
opinion  upon  these  letters. 

Sir  William  Howe's  Army,  Campaign  of  1777. 

1777. — The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  paper. 

His  return,  March  20.  Serjeants  and  drummers  not  in- 
cluded. British,  16,030,  of  whom  2,762  sick  ;  Germans, 
9,205,  of  whom  1,607  sick;   recruits,  3,622:  total,  28,857. 

Eeturn  of  May  8.  British,  15,914,  of  whom  2,617  sick  ; 
foreign,  9,251,  of  whom  1,607  sick  ;  provincials,  3,000  ; 
recruits,  2,579  :   total,  30,744. 

July  7.  States  that  he  meant  to  leave  at  New  York, 
2,782"provincials  and  5,524  British  :   total,  8,306. 

Return  of  October  13,  after  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and 
German  Town.  British,  11,843  ;  foreign,  3,953  ;  killed  in 
the  two  battles,  146  ;  therefore  carried  with  him  from  New 
York,  15,942. 

General  Burgoyne. 

1777  or  1778. — Observations,  memoranda  and  evidence 
upon  General  Burgoyne 's  expedition  in  1777. 

"  To  withstand  the  communication  of  papers  relative  to 
the  expedition  under  General  Burgoyne  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult point  after  all  that  has  already  passed  on  that  subject, 
and  yet  if  General  Burgoyne  had  not  in  the  first  instance 
appealed  to  the  public,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  right 
measure  in  administration  to  have  opposed  it. 

"  His  conduct  requires  and  ought  to  undergo  an  inquiry, 
but  it  should  be  an  inquiry  by  officers,  and  it  should  wait 
his  arrival. 

"  After  what  he  has  thought  fit  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
others,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  ministers  do  not  expose 
themselves  in  his  behalf  even  to  a  temporary  censure  ;  if, 
therefore,  it  seems  expedient  to  admit  the  inquiry  at  present, 
it  will  be  necessary,  firstly,  that  it  should  be  called  for  by  the 
opposition  ;  secondly,  that  it  should  not  be  begun  and  put 
off  after  the  papers  are  produced  ;  thirdly,  that  the  com- 
munication should  be  complete. 

"  The  defence  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
administration,  depends  upon  shewing  that  the  object  to  be 
attained  was  important,  that  it  was  attainable  with  the  force 
employed,  that  the  necessary  preparations  were  made,  that 
the  orders  left  a  sufficient  discretion  in  the  commander. 

"  The  first  and  second  points  are  left  very  imperfect  in  the 
papers  prepared  for  the  House,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
to  them  General  Carleton's  letter  of  the  22nd  October,  1776, 
referring  to  General  Burgoyne  for  information  and  General 
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Burgoyne's  plan  for  the  expedition  on  the  28th  February, 
1777.  The  last  is  essentially  necessary,  because  it  accounts 
for  the  conciseness  of  the  instructions  which  did  not  require 
to  be  very  ample  when  they  only  related  to  a  plan  formed  by 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  appears  also 
from  this  paper  that  a  co-operation  of  Howe's  army  was  not 
expected,  but  the  expedition  undertaken  as  an  independent 
enterprize  to  be  executed  by  the  force  allotted  for  it. 

"  If  there  are  any  other  papers  which  shew  the  utility  and 
the  practicability  of  the  expedition,  it  would  be  proper  to 
examine  them. 

"  The  third  point  is  very  fully  made  out  by  the  correspondance, 
and  so  indeed  is  the  fourth.  But  the  separate  letter  from 
Albany  is  a  more  direct  proof  than  any  produced,  though 
it  contains  a  very  strong  assertion  of  the  orders  being 
peremptory." 

General  Howe. 

1777  or  1778. — Paper  entitled  "  Hints  for  the  management 
of  an  intended  enquiry."  This  memorandum  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  the  American  campaign  by  General  Howe,  and 
consists  of  the  following  queries,  with  observations  upon 
each  : — 

Campaign  1776. 

1.  Why  did  he  not  follow  up  his  victory  at  the  White 
Plains,  and  vigorously  pursue  Washington's  scattered  army 
through  the  Jersies  % 

2.  Why  did  he  not  cross  the  Delaware  and  take  possession 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ? 

3.  Why  did  he  make  so  injudicious  a  cantonment  of  his 
troops  as  to  scatter  them  in  different  quarters  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other,  from  New  York  to  Trentown,  near 
80  miles  ? 

4.  Not  to  rely  on  the  injudicious  step  of  giving  the  com- 
mand of  the  front  of  his  cantonments  to  Hessians  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
very  improper  for  such  a  command — Why  did  he  leave  for 
the  defence  of  the  front,  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
post  directly  opposite  to  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  main 
force,  an  inferior  command  of  only  1,300  men,  when  there  was 
only  a  river  between  them  and  he  knew  the  enemy  had  boats 
prepared  to  pass  it  at  pleasure  ? 

5.  As  he  thought  proper  to  leave  so  small  a  party  at  so 
exposed  and  dangerous  a  post,  why  did  he  not  put  it  in  some 
kind  of  defence,  that  it  might  make  a  resistance  until  it  could 
be  supported  from  the  other  posts,  especially  as  there  was 
a  spot  of  ground  formed  by  nature  for  the  purpose  com- 
manding the  town  and  every  other  spot  of  ground  around  it. 

6.  After  this  unfortunate  blunder  when  the  troops  again 
took  possession  of  Trentown,  why  did  he  not  then  fortify 
and  retain  it,  and  drive  Washington  out  of  the  Jersey  ? 
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7.  Why  did  he  put  the  nation  to  the  expence  of  building 
pontoons,  making  carriages  for  his  fla,t  bottomed  boats,  trans- 
port them  to  Brunswick  and  make  every  preparation  for 
crossing  the  Delaware,  pass  as  far  as  Hillsborough  and  not 
after  all  go  over,  tho'  within  20  miles  of  the  river  ? 

8.  Why  did  he  not  fight  Washington  at  this  time  and 
drive  him  over  the  Delaware  before  him  ? 

9.  Why  did  he  put  this  fine  army,  both  foot  and  cavalry, 
in  the  hottest  season  in  the  year  on  shipboard,  committing 
them  unnecessarily  to  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  ocean  in 
order  to  go  to  Pensylvania  by  water  up  the  Chesapeak,  near 
700  miles,  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  when  a  direct  head- 
wind, the  south-west,  never  fails  to  blow  with  the  constancy 
of  a  trade  wind  ? 

10.  When  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  with 
difficulty,  and  after  his  troops  and  horses  had  been  three 
weeks  on  board,  and  he  found  the  south-west  prevail,  why 
did  he  not  pass  up  the  Delaware  and  land  either  above  or 
below  New  Castle,  where  the  ground  for  50  miles  was  low  and 
proper  for  the  purpose  ? 

11.  Why  did  he  not  pursue  Washington's  army  after  the 
defeat  at  Brandy  wine,  when  his  troops  were  scattered  in 
small  parties  flying  different  roads,  not  4,000  in  any  one  body  ? 

12.  Why  did  he  waste  a  fortnight  in  going  from  Brandy  wine 
to  Philadelphia,  when  he  might  have  gone  it  in  two  days  ? 

13.  Why  did  he  not  suffer  Col.  Sterling,  when  he  requested 
by  letter,  to  take  Red  Bank,  after  he  had  taken  Billingsport  ? 

14.  Why  did  he  not  attack  Washington  at  the  Valley 
Forge  ? 

Lord  Suffolk  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1778,  Jan.  15,  Duke  Street,  Westminster. — "  It  is  not  from 
want  of  regard  or  respect  that  I  intrude  upon  you  at  such  a 
time.*  On  the  contrary  both  prompt  me  to  do  it,  and  (if 
you  will  forgive  and  allow  the  expression)  still  higher  con- 
siderations encourage  the  liberty  I  take.  Zeal  for  the  public 
welfare  urges  me  to  endeavour  to  rouse  your  attention  even 
in  the  first  agonies  of  grief.  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present 
to  saying  that  we  won't  be  idle  during  your  absence  ;  but  we 
can't  go  far  without  your  assistance.  We  may  make  some 
little  progress,  but  the  execution  must  depend  upon  you. 
Every  motive,  public  and  private,  forcibly  calls  upon  you  to 
bear  up  !  It  would  imply  diffidence  in  your  resolution  to 
say  more." 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1778,  Jan.  17,  Philadelphia. — "I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  lordship  that  since  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch 
No.  20,  none  of  the  general  officers  serving  in  this  district  of 
North  America,  excepting  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  have  applied  for  leave  of  absence  to  return  to  Britain. 

*  Lady  George  Germain  died  January  15th,  1778. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  remaining  at  my  request  in  the  important 
command  of  New  York,  Lord  Cornwallis  only  has  gone  home. 
And  that  I  may  not  counteract  his  Majesty's  intentions  in 
sending  out  Sir  Henry  Clinton  last  spring,  to  succeed  to  the 
command  in  case  of  my  demise  or  incapacity,  I  am  to  request 
the  King's  pleasure  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct  in  case  of  a 
future  application. 

"  Upon  the  supposition  of  my  expected  removal,  I  am  to 
make  my  excuse  for  giving  your  lordship  this  trouble  ;  but 
should  that  event  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  not  take  place, 
I  should  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  a  matter  of  that 
moment  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure." 
Extract.    Endorsed  :— "  Eecd.  14th  March.    No.  21." 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Jan.  19,  Philadelphia. — Recommends  that,  as  the 
most  direct  communication  with  the  army  will  be  in  all  prob- 
ability by  Philadelphia,  all  packets  in  future  may  be  ordered 
to  proceed  directly  to  the  River  Delaware.  Separate  letter. 
Duplicate. 

Lord  Suffolk  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Jan.  20,  Duke  Street,  Westminster. — "  I  was  un- 
willing to  return  an  answer  to  your  letter  from  Knole  'till 
the  impressions  under  which  it  was  written  might  be  supposed 
to  have  a  little  subsided.  Allow  me  now  to  express  my  hopes 
that  calmer  and  maturer  reflection  will  have  convinced  your 
lordship  that  it  can  neither  be  for  the  King's  advantage  or 
your  own  credit  that  you  should  retire  at  such  a  moment  as 
the  present.  On  the  contrary,  I  wait  with  anxious  expectation 
to  hear  that  you  mean  shortly  to  come  amongst  us  again,  and 
avail  yourself  of  the  best  relief  from  private  affliction,  public 
busyness.  These  are  not  only  my  sentiments  and  wishes 
but  those  of  others  who  have  great  respect  for  your  lordship. 
Their  judgment  may  be  more  correct,  but  their  consideration 
or  your  lordship  cannot  be  greater  than  mine." 

Mr.  [James]  Hutton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Jan.  25,  Queen's  Row,  Pimlico. — I  am  just  arrived 
from  Paris.  Last  Wednesday  "  one  of  the  American  delegates 
at  whose  house  I  was,  called  me  on  one  side  and  let  me  read 
a  short  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  which  I  ask'd  him  to  give 
me,  but  he  refused  it,  and  I  was  interrupted  in  the  reading 
it  by  a  Continental  navy  officer  who  was  just  going  to  set  out. 
The  contents  of  this  paper  were  to  this  strange  effect : — 

6  That  if  I  meant  to  save  England,  I  should  procure 
'  from  the  King  a  sign-manual  declaring  the  independency 
'  of  America,  but  that  it  must  be  done  within  ten  days ; 
'  that  in  that  case  he  was  not  unwilling,  if  his  Majesty 
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'  would  employ  him  therein,  to  go  over  to  the  Congress 
'  to  labour  such  an  alliance  with  England  and  America 
'  as  might  be  very  acceptable.' 

"  I  thought  there  was  an  extravagance  in  this,  which  I 
verily  believe  came  from  a  preferable  love  for  England  in 
comparison  of  France,  and  indeed  a  kind  of  love  in  itself. 
The  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  time  fixed."  I  fancy  there 
is  something  brewing  between  France  and  America,  but  more 
of  this  when  I  see  you.  This  gentleman  advised  me  to  "  have 
wings."  I  set  out  next  morning  and  was  only  an  hour  and 
a  half  at  Calais.    I  was  just  73  hours  from  Paris  to  London. 

Mr.  [James]  Hutton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1778,  Jan.  26,  Queen's  Row,  Pimlico. — Referring  to  his 
letter  of  the  previous  day.  His  idea  is  that  "  there  is  a  treaty 
on  the  carpet,"  but  that  those  of  the  American  agents  who 
wish  well  to  England  hope  Congress  will  demur,  and  believe 
that  England  could  even  yet  prevent  it. 

Mr.  J.  Fisher  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1778,  Feb.  2,  London.— On  the  subject  of  America. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

1778,  Feb.  4,  Whitehall.— "  In  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
11th  of  December  I  acquainted  you  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  lay  before  the  King  your  separate  letter  to  me  of  the  22nd 
of  October,  wherein  you  desire  his  Majesty's  permission  to 
quit  your  command,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  received  your 
request  with  concern  ;  but  as  the  particulars  of  Lieutenant 
General  Burgoyne's  situation  were  then  unknown,  and  your 
campaign  not  finished,  his  Majesty  had  not  authorized  me  to 
signify  his  commands  upon  that  subject. 

"  I  have  since  received  and  laid  before  the  King  a  letter 
from  Lieut. -General  Burgoyne,  dated  at  Albany,  the  20th  of 
October,  inclosing  the  Articles  of  Convention  between  him 
and  Major  General  Gates  ;  and  also  your  dispatches  of  the  13th 
of  December,  by  which  his  Majesty  was  fully  informed  of  the 
final  closing  of  the  campaign,  and  was  therefore  graciously 
pleased  to  order  me  to  signify  to  you  his  royal  acquiescence 
in  your  request  of  leave  to  resign  your  command,  provided 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  shall  be  in  America  when  this  letter  reaches 
your  hands,  to  whom  you  are  to  deliver  up  the  command, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  orders  and  instructions 
which  you  have  received  from  me  or  any  other  of  the  King's 
servants  respecting  the  troops,  or  the  operations  in  which  they 
have  been  or  were  to  be  employed. 

"  His  Majesty  also  relies  upon  your  furnishing  him  with 
every  further  information  which  you  shall  conceive  may  be 
of  use,  and  advantageous  to  the  King's  service.  But  in  case 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  shall  have  received  leave  of  absence  from 
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you,  and  be  already  sailed  from  America,  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you  do  remain  with  the  army  untill  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  return,  or  the  arrival  of  such  other  officer  as  his 
Majesty  shall  think  proper  to  appoint  to  succeed  you." 
Copy.  Endorsed  : — "  Reed,  at  Philadelphia  the  27th  March. 
No.  19,  written  after  No.  18  [not  now  with  the  letters]  was 
received." 

Lord  Bathurst  to  [Lord  George  Germain  ?]. 

1778,  Feb.  16.—"  Having  in  a  letter  to  Lord  North  fully 
explained  my  apprehensions  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
two  letters  of  the  4th  of  this  month  (which  I  did  not  see  till 
the  14th)  to  Sir  William  Howe  and  Sir  H.  Clinton,  I  have 
desired  him  humbly  to  request  the  King's  permission  to  have 
my  name  no  longer  stand  in  the  list  of  his  confidential  servants. 
I  am,  therefore,  to  beg  your  lordship  to  give  orders  that  no 
more  green  boxes  be  sent  to  my  house." 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  William  Howe. 

1778,  Feb.  18,  Whitehall. — Incloses  duplicate  of  his  letter  of 
the  4th  instant. 

"  I  now  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  ship  of  war, 
dispatched  express  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  you  and 
Lord  Howe,  in  the  speediest  manner,  advice  of  the  salutary 
measure  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  of  which  you 
will  be  fully  informed  by  my  separate  letter  of  this  day's 
date,  to  add  to  what  I  have  expressed  in  my  former  letter, 
that  his  Majesty,  from  the  experience  he  has  nad  of  your 
zeal  and  attachment  to  his  service,  has  the  fullest  confidence 
that  whilst  you  continue  in  the  command,  you  will  lay  hold 
of  every  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  and 
inducing  a  submission  to  legal  government,  by  a  due  exertion 
of  the  force  under  your  orders.  Every  means  will  be  employed 
to  augment  that  force,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
you  that  his  Majesty  has  received  the  most  uncommon  testi- 
monies of  affection  and  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  Colonies  in  rejecting  the 
generous  terms  now  held  out  to  them  shall  make  it  necessary  to 
continue  it,  not  only  from  Parliament  but  from  the  people 
in  general. 

"  Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  extensive  influence 
and  some  great  cities  have  undertaken  to  raise  new  corps, 
and  in  London,  Bristol,  and  many  other  towns,  considerable 
sums  have  been  subscribed  to  be  given  in  bounties  to  recruits 
for  the  old  regiments  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  season  must  be 
far  advanced  before  so  large  a  reinforcement  can  be  sent 
out  as  might  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  act  at  any  distance 
from  the  sea  coast,  his  Majesty's  intentions  are  that  you 
should  begin  your  operations  as  early  as  possible  by  detaching 
such  a  number  of  troops  as  can  be  spared,  consistent  with  the 
defensive  plan  you  have  proposed,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  fleet,  may  be  sufficient  to  attack  the  seaports  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers, 
by  which  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  has  been  so  greatly  annoyed, 
and  incapacitating  them  from  fitting  out  others  with  the 
like  intent. 

"  You  will  therefore  lose  no  time  in  concerting  with  the 
Admiral  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  very  essential  ser- 
vice." Copy.  Endorsed,  "  Reed,  at  Philadelphia,  27th  March, 
No.  20." 

Sir  William  Howe. 

1778,  February. — Precis,  in  Lord  George  Germain's  hand- 
writing, of  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Howe,  from 
October  9,  1775,  to  February,  1778  ;  giving  the  dates  of  the 
letters  from  Sir  William  and  of  Lord  George's  replies  thereto, 
the  last  of  which,  dated  Feb.  4,  1778,  signifies  the  King's 
acceptance  of  Sir  William's  request  for  leave  to  resign  the 
command,  provided  Sir  Henry  Clinton  should  be  in  America 
when  the  letter  arrived  there,  and  to  whom  Sir  William  Howe 
was  to  deliver  up  the  command. 

Also.  Notes,  by  Lord  George  Germain,  on  points  con- 
nected with  Sir  William  Howe's  conduct  of  the  American 
campaign,  during  the  time  of  his  command. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  March  5,  Philadelphia. — "  It  gave  me  pain  to  learn 
by  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  dispatch  No.  23  that  my 
application  to  return  home  had  given  his  Majesty  one  moment's 
concern.  I  meant  not  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  King's  service,  which  I  have  ever  been  and  ever  shall 
be  most  zealous  to  promote,  as  far  as  my  person  and  abilities 
can  carry  me.  But  in  the  present  instance  conceiving  the 
confidence  of  his  Majesty's  minister  to  be  withdrawn,  which 
I  have  the  presumption  to  believe  I  once  possessed,  I  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  I  owed  to  the  King,  the  minister,  the  public 
and  to  myself  humbly  to  request  my  dismission."  Separate 
letter.    Copy.    Endorsed  :— "  Rd.  26th  April.    No.  22." 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1778,]  March  5,  Downing  Street. — Concerning  the  proposed 
insertion  of  his  name  as  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  treat  with  the  American 
Colonies  together  with  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief,  and 
agreeing  to  accept  the  post  if  chosen. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1778,  March  8,  Whitehall.—"  Most  Secret."  "  In  my  last 
letter  I  informed  you  that  the  command  resigned  by  Sir 
William  Howe  had,  by  the  King's  wish,  been  delivered  over  to 
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yourself,  which  shows  in  the  highest  degree  the  great  con- 
fidence felt  by  his  Majesty  in  your  abilities.  My  circular 
letter  of  this  day's  date  will  inform  you  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  King  and  Parliament  towards  opening  the  way  for  the 
return  of  peace,  and  if  that  be  true  which  has  been  so  repeatedly 
declared  by  the  Colony  Assemblies,  and  is  still  asserted  by 
many  persons  who  pretend  to  be  well  informed  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  generalit}^  of  the  people 
desire  nothing  more  than  a  full  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  their  rights  and  liberties  under  the  British  Constitution, 
there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  generous  terms  now 
held  out  to  them  will  be  gladly  embraced,  and  that  a  negocia- 
tion  will  immediately  take  place  upon  the  arrival  of  the  New 
Commission,  and  be  so  far  advanced  before  the  season  will 
admit  of  military  operations  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
another  campaign.  So  speedy  and  happy  a  termination  of 
the  war  could  not  fail  to  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
King,  as  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  all  his  sub- 
jects has  ever  been  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  royal  breast, 
But  however  desirous  his  Majesty  is  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
unhappy  contest  by  the  way  of  negociation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  just  ground  there  is  to  expect  such  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  present  measure,  his  Majesty  does  not  think  fit  to 
slacken  any  preparation  which  has  been  judged  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  it  being  his  Majesty's  firm  purpose  to 
prosecute  it  with  the  utmost  vigour,  in  case  the  Colonies  shall 
obstinately  persist  in  their  refusal  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
and  pay  obedience  to  the  constitutional  'authority  of 
Government.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  I  should  now 
acquaint  you  with  his  Majesty's  intentions  respecting  the 
operations  of  the  next  campaign,  should  another  campaign 
become  necessary,  as  far  as  his  Majesty  has  yet  determined 
upon  them.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Canada  expedition 
and  the  unbroken  state  of  the  rebel  force  would  make  it 
necessary  to  have  at  least  as  great  an  army  in  the  field  to 
effect  anything  ol  importance  the  next  campaign,  as  that 
which  Sir  William  Howe  commanded  in  the  last ;  at  the 
same  time  the  keeping  possession  of  Philadelphia,  in  addition 
to  the  posts  we  before  occupied,  must  occasion  a  considerable 
deduction  from  the  force  which  was  then  employed  in  active 
service.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  send  out 
reinforcements,  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  can  inform 
you  that  his  Majesty  has  received  the  most  uncommon 
testimonies  of  affection  and  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Several  new  corps  have  been  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  extensive  influence,  and 
some  great  cities,  have  undertaken  to  raise  them,  and  in 
London,  Bristol,  and  many  other  towns,  considerable  sums 
have  been  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription,  to  be  given 
in  counties  to  recruits  for  the  old  regiments,  so  that  I  am  not 
without  hopes  we  shall  be  able  to  send  out,  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  British  soldiers,  to 
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which  I  expect  will  be  added  a  regiment  or  two  of  Germans. 
But,  considerable  as  such  a  reinforcement,  if  we  can  effect 
it,  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  our  present  circumstances,  his 
Majesty  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  war  must  be 
prosecuted  upon  a  different  plan  from  that  upon  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on.  Care  must  be  taken  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  all  our  American  possessions,  some 
additional  force  must  be  sent  from  hence  to  Canada,  as  well 
to  secure  that  province  as  to  annoy  the  rebellious  Colonies  on 
that  side  and  oblige  them  to  keep  a  considerable  body  of 
their  troops  on  foot  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier.  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  must  likewise  be  strengthened,  and 
the  Floridas  must  not  be  left  exposed  to  any  sudden  attack. 
The  additional  force  intended  to  be  sent  to  Canada  will 
consist  of  one  new  raised  British  regiment  and  two  German 
regiments,  making  together  about  3,000  men,  a  detachment 
of  artillery  will  be  sent  to  Newfoundland,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Governor  should  raise  a  corps  in  the  island  to  remain 
there  for  its  defence.  Two  of  the  new  raised  regiments, 
together  with  the  70th,  will  be  sent  to  Halifax,  and  two  others 
of  the  new  levies  will  be  sent  to  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola. 
When  these  detachments  are  made,  the  reinforcement,  exclusive 
of  recruits,  to  be  sent  to  the  army  under  your  immediate 
command,  will  be  reduced  to  five  of  the  new  Highland 
regiments,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  regiments  of 
1,000  each. 

"Three  entire  Highland  regiments  and  five  companies 
of  each  of  the  other  two  are  under  orders  to  embark  on  the 
2nd  April  in  the  Clyde,  and  if  no  change  happens  in  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  the  other  five  companies  of 
those  two  regiments,  together  with  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
will  follow  as  soon  as  they  can  be  completed.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  to  you,  if  you  should  find  it  impracticable  to 
bring  Mr.  Washington  to  a  general  and  decisive  action  early 
in  the  campaign,  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  carrying  on  offensive 
operations  against  the  rebels  within  land,  and  as  soon  as  the 
season  will  permit,  to  embark  such  a  body  of  troops  as  can 
be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  posts  you  may  think 
necessary  to  maintain,  on  board  of  transports  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  proper  number  of  the  King's  ships,  with  orders  to 
attack  the  posts  on  the  coast  from  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  to  seize  or  destroy  every  ship  or  vessel  in  the  different 
creeks  or  harbors,  wherever  it  is  found  practicable  to  penetrate, 
as  also  to  destroy  all  wharfs  and  stores  and  materials  for 
ship  building  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  raising  a  marine 
or  continuing  their  depredations  upon  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom,  which  has  been  already  so  much  annoyed  by  their 
ships  of  war  and  privateers.  This  service,  it  is  imagined,  will 
best  be  executed  by  two  different  armaments  ;  the  principal 
one  to  set  out  from  New  York  and  the  other  from  Halifax, 
that  while  the  Connecticut  coast  is  attacked  on  the  one  side, 
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the  like  attempts  may  be  made  on  the  ports  in  the  Province 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  on  the  other,  and  both  arma- 
ments unite  or  act  in  concert  for  the  attack  of  Boston  and  the 
other  ports  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  And  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  troops  and  ships  at  Rhode  Island  will  find  a  favorable 
opportunity  while  these  operations  are  carrying  on,  to  destroy 
the  shipping  in  Providence  River  and  those  in  the  other  creeks 
which  branch  out  of  Rhode  Island  Harbour.  The  number 
of  troops  and  ships  necessary  for  this  service  must  be  left  to 
you  and  the  Admiral  to  determine,  but  I  am  commanded  to 
say  to  you  that  the  object  appears  to  the  King  of  such 
importance,  that  should  you  be  of  opinion  a  number  of  troops 
sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  the  different  enterprizes  cannot 
be  spared  with  safety  to  Philadelphia,  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you  do  consult  with  the  Admiral  upon  the  most 
proper  situation  for  establishing  a  post  upon  the  Delawar 
River,  if  you  shall  think  a  post  upon  that  river  necessary, 
capable  of  being  defended  by  a  small  body  of  men  and  of 
giving  protection  to  the  ships  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
station  in  that  river,  and  that  when  you  shall  have  taken 
such  measures  as  you  and  the  Admiral  shall  judge  necessary 
and  effectual  for  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
the  rebels,  you  do  withdraw  the  troops  from  Philadelphia, 
and  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  post  you  may  have 
established,  embark  the  rest  and  proceed  to  New  York,  with 
such  part  as  you  shall  not  think  necessary  for  the  service 
above  mentioned.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
convey  it  to  you  as  his  Majesty's  opinion  that  the  possession 
of  Philadelphia  is  an  object  of  small  importance  ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  Majesty  conceives  the  possession  of  it  may  be 
attended  with  many  advantages,  and  that  the  abandoning 
of  it  may  be  productive  of  some  ill  consequences,  and 
therefore  it  is  his  Majesty's  wish  that  you  may  be  able  to 
retain  it,  and  he  consents  to  your  withdrawing  from  it  only 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  service  I  have  been  pointing 
out  to  you  cannot,  in  your  opinion,  be  effected  while  it  is 
retained.  When  these  operations  on  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
northern  provinces  are  concluded,  which  it  is  supposed  they 
will  be  before  the  month  of  October,  it  is  the  King's  intention 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  southern  Colonies, 
with  a  view  to  the  conquest  and  possession  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  [*The  various  accounts  we  receive  from 
those  provinces  (Georgia  and  South  Carolina)  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  general  dis- 
position to  return  to  their  allegiance.  A  large  supply  of 
arms  will  therefore  be  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  arming 
such  of  them  as  shall  join  the  King's  troops,  and  indeed  it  is 
the  King's  wish  that  every  means  were  employed  to  raise 
and  embody  the  well  affected  inhabitants  in  all  the  provinces 
where  any  posts  are  maintained,  or  operations  carried  on. 

*  Ths  passages  in  square  brackets  are  so  enclosed  in  the  MS.  and  noted  in 
ihe  margin,  "  Extract. ' ' 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that  farmers  or  men  of  property 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease  will  engage  in  the  military  service 
for  an  indefinite  time,  or  expose  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  to  places  remote  from  their  own  possessions,  although 
they  would  readily  enough  take  up  arms  as  an  embodied 
militia,  officer'd  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  act  with  the 
King's  troops  throughout  a  campaign,  or  defend  a  post  in 
the  absence  of  the  army  ;  such  appear  to  be  the  methods 
taken  by  the  rebels  for  strengthening  their  army,  and  I  am 
commanded  to  recommend  the  experiment  to  your  con- 
sideration ;  and  while  I  am  upon  this  subject  I  think  it  proper 
also  to  suggest  to  you  the  great  advantages  which  must  follow 
from  drawing  over  from  the  rebels  the  Europeans  in  their 
service.  Especial  encouragement  should  be  held  out  to  them  to 
desert  and  join  the  King's  forces,  whether  they  bring  their  arms 
or  come  without  them  ;  and  all  apprentices  and  indented 
servants  who  desert  to  us  should  be  assured  that  when  the 
war  is  over,  attention  will  be  given  to  their  circumstances, 
and  that  their  loyalty  will  not  be  suffered  to  go  unrewarded.] 

"  The  ideas  entertained  here  of  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  making  an  attack  upon  the  southern  provinces  lead  to  the 
taking  possession  of  Georgia,  as  soon  as  the  reinforcements 
arrive   or  the   conclusion  of  the   expeditions   against  the 
northern  provinces  will  admit  of  your  making  a  detachment 
for  that  purpose.    A  corps  of  .2,000  men  it  is  supposed  would 
be  fully  sufficient  to  take  and  keep  possession  of  Savannah, 
and  when  the  time  of  their  departure  is  fixed,  it  will  be  proper 
to  send  orders  to  General  Prevost  at  St.  Augustine  to  march 
a  detachment  of  that  garrison  with  the  Florida  Rangers 
and  a  party  of  Indians  to  attack  the  southern  frontiers,  while 
Mr.  Stuart  brings  down  a  large  body  of  Indians  towards 
Augusta.    The  submission  of  that  province  cannot  fail  to  be 
the  immediate  consequence  of  these  movements,  and  as  great 
numbers  of  the  back  inhabitants  would  probably  avail  them- 
selves of  the  communication  being  opened  with  Georgia  to 
join  the  King's  troops  there,  such  a  force  might  be  collected 
as,  when  the  troops  destined  for  the  attack  of  Charles  Town 
should  arrive,  would  be  capable  of  penetrating  into  South 
Carolina  between  Mount  Pleasant  and  Parisburg,  to  take 
possession  of  that  tract  of  pine  land  which  separates  the 
plantations  on  the  sea  coasts  from  the  back  settlements,  thereby 
dividing  the  province  in  the  middle  and  opening  an  easy 
communication  with  the  loyal  inhabitants  in  North  Carolina, 
and  by  cutting  off  all  succour  and  retreat  from  the  planters 
on  the  sea  coast,  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
or  being  abandoned  by  their  slaves,  or  submitting  to  the 
King's  authority.    The  number  of  troops  that  it  is  supposed 
would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  Charles  Town  is  about  5,000, 
for  altho'  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the  line  of  the 
town  which  fronts  to  it  is  strongly  fortified,  yet  it  is  imagined 
that  by  landing  on  James's  Island,  which  is  accessible  to  ships 
of  a  small  draught  of  water  by  Stone  Inlet,  Fort  Johnson 
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might  be  reduced,  and  a  passage  secured  thro'  Wappoo  Creek 
for  the  flat  bottom'd  boats  to  get  into  Ashley  River  without 
danger,  or  that  the  harbor  would  be  so  far  opened  that  the 
ships,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  fair  wind,  might  pass  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  batteries  at  White  Point, 
and  land  the  troops  behind  the  works,  where  the  town  is 
entirely  open  and  no  resistance  to  be  expected.  [Could  a 
small  corps  be  detached  at  the  same  time  to  land  at  Cape  Fear 
and  make  an  impression  on  North  Carolina,  it  is  not  doubted 
that  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  would  flock  to  the  King's 
standard,  and  that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  be  restored 
in  that  province  also.  But  your  own  knowledge  of  those 
provinces,  and  the  information  you  can  collect  from  the  naval 
and  military  officers  that  have  been  upon  service  there,  will 
enable  you  to  give  the  officer  to  whom  you  may  entrust  the 
command  better  instructions  than  I  can  pretend  to  point  out 
to  you  at  this  distance.  I  will  therefore  only  further  observe 
to  you  that  the  conquest  of  these  provinces  is  considered  by 
the  King  as  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  scale  of  war, 
as  their  possession  might  be  easily  maintained,  and  thereby 
a  very  valuable  branch  of  commerce  would  be  restored  to  this 
country  and  the  rebels  deprived  of  a  principal  resource  for 
the  support  of  their  foreign  credit,  and  of  paying  for  the  supplies 
they  stand  in  need  of,  as  the  product  of  these  provinces  make 
a  considerable  part  of  their  remittances  to  Europe. 

"  While  these  operations  are  carrying  on,  every  diversion 
should  be  made  in  the  provinces  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
that  the  remaining  troops  which  can  be  spared  for  offensive 
service,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet,  will  admit  of.  The 
great  number  of  deep  inlets  and  navigable  rivers  in  these 
provinces  expose  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  naval  attacks, 
and  must  require  a  large  force  to  be  kept  on  foot  for  their 
protection,  and  disable  them  from  giving  any  assistance  to 
the  Carolinas.  The  seizing  or  destroying  their  shipping 
would  also  be  attended  with  the  important  consequence  of 
preventing  the  Congress  from  availing  themselves,  as  they 
have  done,  of  their  staple  commodity,  tobacco,  on  which,  and 
the  rice  and  indigo  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  they  entirely 
depend  for  making  remittances  to  Europe.] 

"  Should  the  success  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  attend 
these  enterprizes,  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
all  America  to  the  south  of  the  Susquehannah  would  return 
to  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  case  of  so  happy  an  event,  the 
northern  provinces  might  be  left  to  their  own  feelings  and 
distress  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty,  and  the  operations 
against  them  confined  to  the  cutting  off  all  their  supplies  and 
blocking  up  their  ports."  I  have  thus  stated  the  King's 
wishes  and  intentions,  but  he  does  not  mean  you  to  look  upon 
them  as  orders,  desiring,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  use  your 
own  discretion  in  planning  as  well  as  executing  all  operations 
which  shall  appear  the  most  likely  means  of  crushing  the 
rebellion.    [Reproduced  in  Stevens'  Facsimiles,  No.  1062.] 
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[Sir  George  Rodney]  to  Lord   *. 

1778,  March  13,  [Paris].— Tho'  deprived  of  the  honour  of 
serving  my  King  and  country  at  a  time  when  every  true 
subject  ought  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  support 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  tho'  my  repeated  offers  of  service 
have  been  refused  by  the  present  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
[Sandwich],  yet  I  cannot  be  an  idle  looker  on  when  anything 
occurs  that  I  think  may  contribute  to  his  Majesty's  service, 
more  especially  at  this  critical  time  when  the  Legislature  have 
past  an  Act  to  send  Commissioners  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  with  our  deluded  colonies,  and  as  "I  had 
yesterday  an  opportunity  of  dining  in  a  company  where  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  French  squadron  which  lately 
sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  and  the  report  of  the  French 
commander's  having  returned  the  salute  of  two  American 
ships  of  war.  Part  of  the  company  doubting  the  veracity 
of  the  report,  a  person  in  company,  who  I  afterwards  under- 
stood was  secretary  to  the  American  Commissioners  in  this 
city,  avowed  it  as  a  fact,  and  repeated  word  for  word  the 
letter  of  Jones,  the  American  Commodore,  to  the  Commis- 
sioners here,  wherein  he  acquainted  them  that  on  the  25th  of 
February  he  anchored  at  a  distance  from  the  French  squadron 
and  sent  his  boat  with  a  letter  to  M.  La  Motte  Picque 
signifying  that  he  was  the  superior  sea  officer  belonging  to  the 
States  of  America  now  in  Europe,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
salute  the  French  flag  provided  an  equal  number  of  guns  were 
returned.  M.  La  Motte  Picque  answered  that  he  would 
return  the  salute  in  the  same  manner  the  French  usually  do 
to  the  Dutch  or  any  other  republick,  which  was  four  guns 
less.  This  answer  not  satisfying  Jones,  (as  he  says  in  his  letter,) 
he  took  some  hours  to  consider  of  it,  but  a  little  time  before 
sunset  came  to  a  resolution  to  salute  with  thirteen  guns,  which 
were  immediately  answered  by  a  return  of  nine. 

"  Next  morning  early  Jones  sent  another  letter  to  the 
French  Commander  to  acquaint  him  that  the  other  American 
ship  of  war  under  his  command  would  salute  provided  they 
were  assured  of  a  return.  The  answer  was  they  might  depend 
upon  it,  upon  which  both  the  American  ships  of  war  hoisted 
their  colours,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  round  the  French 
squadron,  saluted  with  thirteen  guns,  and  had  the  same 
return  as  in  the  preceding  evening. 

"  Jones  boasts  in  his  letter,  and  makes  use  of  this  expres- 
sion, viz.,  '  I  am  the  first  person  who  have  occasioned  France 
openly  to  avow  the  independence  of  America,  who  by  return- 
ing the  salute  of  her  ships  has  acknowledged  them  as  free 
States.' 

"  Upon  this  secretary  being  so  communicative  I  asked 
what  countryman  Jones  was,  and  what  number  of  American 
vessels  sailed  under  the  convoy  of  Monsr.  Picque  and  the 
American  frigates.    He  answered  me  that  Jones  was  a  native 

*  Perhaps  to  Viscount  Stormont,  English  ambassador  at  Paris. 
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of  Scotland,  and  thirteen  sail  of  vessels  were  bound  to 
America  under  their  convoy.  ...  I  asked  Mr.  Secretary 
whether,  as  Great  Britain  had  declared  her  intentions  of 
repealing  all  the  laws  America  complained  of,  and  was  sending 
Commissioners  to  reconcile  our  differences,  there  might  not 
be  hopes  of  their  returning  to  their  duty.  His  answer  was 
that  had  the  propositions  been  made  in  October  last  they 
certainly  had  been  received,  but  that  now  it  was  impossible, 
and  that  I  might  depend  upon  it  that  no  ear  would  be  given 
to  the  propositions  of  the  Commissioners.  He  plainly  gave 
me  to  understand  that  a  treaty  had  been  made  with  France 
in  December,  and  without  ceremony  told  me  that  Jamaica 
would  not  long  belong  to  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Imme- 
diately upon  my  return  home  I  put  the  conversation  that 
had  passed  into  writing.  Your  Lordship  must  excuse  it  as 
my  hand  is  not  perfectly  recovered  from  the  gout,  and  as 
you  are  going  to  England  to-morrow,  I  could  wish,  bad  as 
'tis  wrote,  you  would  shew  it  to  Lord  Geo.  Germain,  as  he 
may  depend  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  fact."  Not  signed,  but 
in  Rodney's  handwriting. 

Deserters  from  the  Rebels. 

1778,  March  25,  Philadelphia. — "  An  account  of  the  number 
of  deserted  soldiers,  gallymen,  &c,  from  the  rebel  army  and 
fleet,  who  have  come  into  Philadelphia  and  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  with  a  particular  account  of  the  plapes  in  which 
they  were  born."    Total,  soldiers,  1,134  ;  galleymen,  354. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple. 

[1778,  about  March  ?]— Paper  entitled  "  Thoughts  on 
instructions  to  the  American  commissioners."  "  I  was  the 
first  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  troubles  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  Commission  to  go  to  America.  This 
tempts  me  to  give  the  following  ideas  on  the  instructions 
proper  for  it. 

"  To  judge  aright  of  the  greatness  of  the  concessions  which 
England  may  make  one  should  consider  the  greatness  of  the 
gain  on  obtaining  an  end  of  the  quarrel.  I  select  onely  one 
instance.  England  and  foreigners  pay  at  present  near  half 
a  crown  a  pound  for  tobacco,  and  though  they  grudge  it  a 
little,  yet  they  pay  it ;  they  used  to  pay  onely  three  pence 
for  it.  From  thence  it  follows  that  if  they  got  it  for  a 
shilling  a  pound  they  would  be  thankful,  but  infinitely  so 
if  they  got  it  for  a  sixpence  ;  near  20,000  hogsheads  are  sup- 
posed to  be  consumed  in  Britain  ;  near  80,000  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Suppose  that  upon  the  restitution  of  the  peace  the 
duties  were  encreased  upon  what  was  used  at  home  and  the 
drawbacks  stopped  upon  what  was  exported  abroad,  so  as  to 
make  the  price  to  ourselves  and  foreigners  only  a  sixpence, 
some  millions  of  revenue  might  be  raised  to  Britain,  and  if 
it  was  raised  to  a  shilling  a  pound  many  more  millions  would 
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be  got,  sufficient  to  pay  more  than  all  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt.  Good  God,  what  concessions  ought  not  to 
be  made  for  such  a  prize  !  This  is  not  all  ;  if  we  doe  not 
get  this  prize  France  will  get  it  and  make  the  very  use  of  it 
that  I  point  out.  So  that  many  millions  will  be  taken  out 
of  our  scale  and  many  millions  thrown  into  theirs. 

"  Concession  1st.,  that  the  King  will  consent  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  new  paper  money,  and  that  it  shall  be  made  solid 
by  being  funded  in  America. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  concession  are  the  following  : — 
lmo,  those  with  whom  the  Commissioners  are  to  treat,  to 
wit  the  Congress  and  Generals,  either  have  or  may  have  a 
vast  quantity  of  this  paper  on  their  hands,  and  consequently 
they  may  make  great  fortunes  by  the  success  of  the  treaty. 
2do.,  all  those  in  America  who  possess  the  rest  of  this  money 
will  have  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  treaty.  3rdly,  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  England  that  this  debt  be  reared  up 
upon  America,  for  it  will  hang  like  a  millstone  upon  her  neck. 
In  case  of  war  with  us  it  will  weaken  a  new  Empire  to  begin 
it  with  thirty  millions  of  debt ;  and  in  case  of  peace  with 
us  it  will  create  a  perpetual  war  among  themselves  in 
establishing  and  paying  a  new  and  hateful  system  of  taxes  to 
pay  it  off.  The  men  of  virtue  among  them  who  treat  will 
propose  to  have  the  paper  money  estimated  at  the  current 
rate,  and  to  fund  it  only  at  that  rate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  countrymen  have  been  in  use  to  issue  paper  at  a  high 
rate  and  pay  it  off  at  the  depreciated  rate.  But  by  a 
seemyngly  liberal  offer  on  the  part  of  England  to  consent  to 
support  the  whole,  this  may  be  counteracted. 

"  2nd  concession,  England  should  agree  that  St.  Helena  be 
made  an  entrepot  for  East  India  goods  for  American  ships 
to  resort  to. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  concession  are  the  following  : — 
lmo,  the  American  ships,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  come  to 
England  for  East  India  goods,  will  carry  them  directly  from 
St.  Helena  in  their  slave  ships  returning  from  Africa,  and 
thereby  get  them  far  cheaper.  2do.,the  Navigation  Act,  by 
which  I  mean  the  quantity  of  English  shipping  will  not  be 
diminished  because  the  East  India  ships  which  deposit  part 
of  their  cargo  at  St.  Helena  must  still  return  with  the  remainder 
to  Britain,  and  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  shipping  of  the 
nation  whether  they  are  loaded  with  teas  or  with  ballast. 

"  When  I  proposed  this  case  four  years  ago  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  throw  out,  Mr.  Dyson  spoke  of  it  to  some  of  the  East 
India  people.  They  objected  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
coast  goods  could  not  be  loaded  at  St.  Helena.  On  my  telling 
this  to  Major  Russel,  of  the  artillery,  he  told  me  he  would 
examine  the  coast,  and  accordingly  he  surveyed  it  on  the  spot 
and  made  plans  and  estimates  of  the  platforms  and  other 
buildings  needed,  which  amounted  only  to  about  50,000/.  or 
60,000/.  ;  the  reports  and  plans  were  lodged  at  the  India 
House,  where  Lord  George  may  find  them. 
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"  3rdly,  Some  concessions  may  be  made  to  them  in  their 
trade  with  Ireland  and  of  Ireland  with  them,  which  may 
help  to  end  one  rebellion  and  prevent  another  ;  it  is  full  time 
for  England  to  awaken  from  the  dream  that  by  impoverishing 
Ireland  she  enriches  herself.  I  presume  Lord  Nugent  is  the 
best  man  to  draw  the  lines  on  this  part  of  the  treaty. 

"  4thly,  America  will  desire  that  the  laws  be  repealed  which 
cramp  her  internal  manufactures  for  the  advantages  of  the 
British  manufactures.  It  is  also  full  time  for  England  to 
recover  from  her  dream  on  this  head.  These  laws  are  of  no 
use  to  England,  because  they  are  not  executable  in  America. 
They  are  unpopular,  in  their  eyes  they  are  unjust,  and  there- 
fure  the  juries  on  whom  the  execution  of  them  depends  never 
did  and  never  will  give  effect  to  them. 

"  5thly,  America  will  ask  that  the  laws  be  repealed  which 
have  interfered  in  their  internal  police  ;  for  example,  which 
have  declared  that  a  tender  of  paper  payment  shall  not  be  a 
legal  tender.  It  is  the  busy  meddling  officious  practmatical 
(sic)  I  had  almost  said  Parliamentary  turn  of  England  which 
has  brought  the  present  mischief  upon  us  ;  is  it  worth  our  while 
to  maintain  a  war  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  cheating 
each  other  or  even  a  few  of  ourselves,  in  their  modes  of  pay- 
ments ?  If  our  merchants  are  cheated,  they  will  stop  giving 
credits  to  the  cheaters  and  then  the  cheaters  will  grow  honest 
to  recover  their  credits  with  our  merchants. 

"  6thly,  The  Americans  will  ask  alterations  in  the  distinction 
between  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commodities,  and 
that  the  last  shall  in  sundry  particulars  be  extended  so  as  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  trade  to  other 
nations.  The  extent  to  which  this  concession  should  be 
yielded  should  be  attended  to  in  the  instructions  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  it  should  be  made  a  large  one  For  God's 
sake  let  the  King's  Ministers  distinguish  between  revenue  and 
commerce.  If  we  get  a  great  revenue  by  mean?  of  America, 
what  signifys  who  gets  advantage  by  their  trade  ?  For 
example  if  we  draw  several  millions  of  revenue  by  their 
tobacco,  why  should  we  grudge  that  France  should  get  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  their  trade  ? 

"  The  merchants  will  say  that  when  the  Americans  are 
allowed  a  large  trade  with  other  nations,  our  manufacturers 
will  suffer.  There  is  an  immense  and  untouched  gulf  for  the 
manufacturer  of  England  many  times  greater  than  they  can 
supply  if  Government  would  make  use  of  it.  I  mean  the  East 
Indies.  If  the  same  regular  justice  was  established  all  over 
Bengal  that  is  now  established  at  Calcutta  and  a  land  property 
established  in  Bengal,  the  whole  money  of  the  East  would 
flow  into  a  province  where  there  is  justice  and  security,  and 
if  the  subjects  of  England  were  under  proper  limitations  to 
be  allowed  a  free  trade  to  Bengal  and  Coromandel  at  least, 
all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  England  could  not  supply  one 
hah  of  the  demand.  The  American  demand  for  half  a  century 
would  be  a  trifle  to  it.    If  the  duty  upon  East  India  raw  silk 
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was  taken  off,  England  might  run  off  with  the  silken  manu- 
factures from  all  Europe  ;  and  if  the  free  revenues  of  Bengal 
were  remitted  in  goods  without  asking  a  penny  of  profit  upon 
them,  England  might  carry  off  the  East  Indian  trade  from  all 
the  world. 

"  7thly,  The  Americans  will  complain  that  the  reservation 
in  the  new  Bill  of  taxing  America  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
is  a  very  indefinite  expression,  and  that  they  doe  not  thank 
England  for  appropriating  such  taxes  to  American  uses.  With 
submission  the  extent  of  this  reservation  should  be  explained 
either  in  the  Bill  or  in  the  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners. 

"  8thly,  The  Americans  will  ask  security  that  the  present 
bounties  and  drawbacks  be  continued.  This  would  be  a  con- 
cession of  infinite  consequence  indeed,  and  in  the  way  of  profit 
and  loss  England  had  better  lay  out  fifty  millions  added  to 
the  thirty  that  she  has  already  laid  out  in  the  American  quarrel 
than  consent  to  it.  The  immense  revenue  which  she  may 
levy  off  foreign  nations  by  discontinuing  the  drawback  upon 
American  goods  exported  from  Britain  to  foreign  nations 
is  beyond  imagination,  and  therefore  the  Commissioners  may 
answer  that  these  bounties  and  drawbacks  are  so  intermixed 
with  the  system  of  commerce  and  taxation  and  the  interests 
of  public  creditors  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  answers 
to  the  demand.  To  consent  to  entail  the  present  bounties 
and  drawbacks  upon  the  nation  is  to  entail  ruin  on  posterity. 
The  allowing  a  drawback  upon  German  linens  sent  to  America 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dead  weight  upon  the  linen 
manufacture  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

"  I  presume  to  suggest  another  thing.  From  all  accounts 
of  General  Washington's  character  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  his  character  and  General  Monk's,  for  he  is  silent, 
keeps  his  mind  to  himself,  has  plain  understanding,  and  is 
a  man  of  principle.  Besides  this,  he  has  no  son,  daughter, 
brother  or  sister,  so  that  his  ambition  must  be  limited  to 
himself.  Charles  the  II.  owed  his  kingdom  to  his  personal 
application  to  Monk,  delivered  by  one  of  Monk's  own  friends. 
Might  not  the  Ministers  treating  by  the  King's  command  or 
the  King  himself  write  a  private  letter  to  Washington  to 
remind  him  of  the  similarity  between  his  situation  and  Monk's, 
desiring  him  to  ask  terms  for  America  fair  and  just,  and  they 
should  be  granted,  and  that  the  terms  for  himself  should  be 
the  dukedom  that  was  given  to  Monk,  and  a  revenue  to  sup- 
port it  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  man  who  generously 
gave  up  his  own  power  to  save  his  country  ?  If  the  Minister 
has  not  a  man  he  can  trust  with  such  a  commission,  I  can 
find  one.  I  mean  Mr.  Lloyd  Delany,  the  bosom  friend  of 
General  Washington,  a  man  of  fortune  in  Maryland,  now  in 
London  ;  two  of  whose  family  are  now  with  General  Howe, 
and  who  has  given  proofs  of  his  secrecy,  as  he  was  one  of 
those  who  knew  of  a  scheme  of  mine  relating  to  the  paper 
money  of  America."  Unsigned,  but  endorsed  {in  a  later  hand), 
"  Sir  J.  Dalrymple"  and  in  Dalrymple's  handwriting. 
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"  Secret  Instructions  for  the  Commissioners. " 

[1778,  April.]—  "  If  it  shall  so  happen  that  notwithstanding  all 
your  endeavours,  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Colonies 
shall  obstinately  persist  in  your  formally  admitting  them  as 
the  delegates  of  the  Independent  States,  and  you  find  it 
impracticable  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  them  upon 
any  other  footing : — It  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  you  in 
such  case  do  refer  their  said  claim  to  us,*  and  in  the  meantime 
consent  that  an  entire  cessation  of  hostilities  shall  take  place, 
and  that  all  our  troops  shall  remain  in  their  respective  posts 
in  possession  of  Long  Island,  New  York  Island  and  Staten 
Island,  and  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island,  Connanticut  Province 
and  such  other  places  only  as  the  inhabitants  shall  express 
a  willingness  to  receive  them,  the  said  islands  and  places  to 
be  restored  to  our  peace  and  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects.  That  the  Restraining  Act 
shall  be  suspended,  but  that  no  trade  or  commercial  inter- 
course shall  be  carried  on  between  any  part  of  oar  dominions 
and  the  said  Colonies,  except  in  ships  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  for  that  the  said  Colonies  and  all  ships 
and  commodities  belonging  to  them  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  alien  in  all  parts  of  our  dominions  and  subject  to  our 
laws  as  such,  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  and  of 
Beaufort  in  Port  Royal  Island  (if  that  island  shall  be  in 
possession  of  our  forces)  only  excepted;  it  being  our  will 
and  pleasure  that  the  ships  and  commodities  of  the  said  colonies 
shall  be  admitted  into  those  ports  during  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  That  no  person  residing  in  any  of  the  said  colonies 
shall  be  restrained  from  disposing  of  any  possessions  therein 
and  removing  out  of  the  same  with  their  effects.  That  all 
confiscations  shall  be  restored  to  their  former  owners,  and  all 
sequestrations  removed  and  compensations  for  injury-  sustained 
by  such  confiscations  or  sequestrations  made  to  the  owners. 
That  all  debts  due  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  colonies 
to  British  subjects  before  August,  1775,  commonly  called 
Sterling  debts,  be  allowed  to  be  still  duly  owing  unless  it  shall 
appear  satisfaction  hath  been  made  in  sterling  value,  and 
that  all  payments  made  in  paper  bills  of  such  debts  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  for  no  more  or  greater  value  than  the  value 
which  such  paper  bills  did  at  the  time  of  making  such  pay- 
ments bear  or  pass  for  in  sterling  money.  That  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  shall  renounce  all  claim  to  or  pro- 
perty in  the  River  Kennebeck  and  all  the  country  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  most  western  stream  of  the  said  river.  That 
no  let  or  hindrance  shall  be  given  by  our  ships  of  war  to  any 

*  Of  Minutes  by  Lord  Carlisle,  printed  in  the  Report  on  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle's  MSS.,  p  362.  "  I  understand  that  an  opinion  prevails  that  we  are 
enabled  by  our  secret  instructions  to  make  more  concessions  than  those  we 
have  already  tendered.  As  such  suspicions  lead  to  a  belief  that  we  can 
admit  in  the  last  resort  of  the  claim  of  independency,  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  declare  that  they  are  founded  in  extreme  error." 
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trading  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  said  colonies  or  belonging 
to  any  nation  at  peace  with  us  in  going  into  or  coming  out  of 
any  port  or  harbour  in  the  said  Colonies,  but  no  ships  of  war 
or  privateers  shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  any  of  the  said 
ports  or  harbours,  nor  shall  any  ships  of  war  or  privateers 
or  armed  ships  belonging  to  any  European  State  be  received 
into  any  of  the  said  harbours,  but  all  such  if  any  such  there 
shall  be  within  any  of  the  said  harbours  or  ports  shall  depart 
the  same  forthwith." 

Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Eden,  Commissioners  for  restoring 
peace  to  the  Colonies,  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  April  11. — Complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiralty  in  compelling  them  to  find  room  for  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  suite  on  board  the  Trident,  which  was  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  them  ;  and  also  in  writing  separate 
letters  to  Capt.  Elliot. 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1778],  April  12,  Downing  Street. — "  You  will  be  sick  of  my 
letters  before  I  begin  my  mission  under  your  command ; 
but  I  must  say  one  more  word  for  poor  Clinton.  I  think 
the  slight  he  now  suffers  may  have  decisive  consequences 
against  the  success  of  our  business,  which  cannot  be  con- 
ducted well  unless  we  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
actual  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  land  forces  for 
the  time  being. 

"  Lord  Suffolk,  bo  whom  I  found  all  the  rest  of  this  story 
quite  new,  agrees  with  me  in  this  ;  and  also  in  the  facility  of 
the  idea  of  passing  another  instrument  under  the  Great  Seal, 
reciting  the  present  Commission  verbatim,  and  then  con- 
cluding with  giving  the  powers  therein  delegated  to  Sir 
William  Howe  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  if  Sir  William  Howe  shall 
have  returned  to  England,  in  that  case  revoking  Sir  William 
Howe's  appointment. — This,  if  not  regular,  is  at  least  right ; 
and  we  should  not  stick  at  a  little  legality  in  a  case  of  so  much 
expediency." — As  regards  "  the  business  of  the  plate 
allowance,"  I  made  a  mistake  in  valuing  the  plate  at  600Z., 
as  I  now  find  it  is  worth  at  least  four  times  that  value.  I  do 
not  wish  to  gain  by  my  mistake,  and  if  an  order  be  given  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  pay  the  first-named  sum  to  each 
of  us,  we  shall  be  quite  satisfied. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  April  19,  Philadelphia. — "  The  Mercury  packet  arrived 
27th  March,  with  your  Lordship's  commands  of  the  18th 
February,  No.  26,  and  circular  letter  of  19th  of  said  month, 
inclosing  the  drafts  of  two  bills. 

"  I  have  sent  copies  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York  of 
your  Lordship's  dispatches  of  the  4th  February,  No.  25,  of 
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the  18th  February,  No.  26,  and  of  the  circular  letter  of  the 
19th  of  said  month.  Upon  the  General's  arrival  here  I  shall 
not  fail  strictly  to  adhere  to  his  Majesty's  commands  by 
giving  him  the  fullest  information  in  my  power,  after  which 
I  shall  immediately  proceed  to  England. 

"  The  drafts  of  the  bills  inclosed  in  your  Lordship's  letter 
of  the  19th  February  have  been  published  and  dispersed  in 
obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  shortly  spread  over  this  Continent. 

"  The  enemy's  position  continues  to  be  at  Valley  Forge  and 
Wilmington.  Their  force  has  been  diminished  during  the 
course  of  the  winter  by  desertion,  and  by  detachments  to  the 
back  settlements,  where  the  Indians  make  constant  inroads, 
but  the  want  of  green  forage  does  not  yet  permit  me  to  take 
the  field,  and  their  situation  is  too  strong  to  hazard  an  attack 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  which  might  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  ;  whereas  a  check  at  this  period  would  probably 
counteract  his  Majesty's  intentions  of  preparing  the  way  for 
the  return  of  peace  by  the  Bills  proposed."  Extract. 

Sir  William  Howe  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  April  19,  Philadelphia. — "  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  your 
Lordship  with  this  private  dispatch  in  consequence  of  his 
Majesty's  intentions  signified  to  me  in  your  Lordship's  letter 
of  the  18th  of  February  that  the  operations  of  this  campaign 
should  begin  by  detaching  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  fche 
seaports  in  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Admiral,  who 
is  daily  expected,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  I  hope  soon 
to  see,  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  consulting  with  them  upon  the 
subject  of  his  Majesty's  commands. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  to  your  Lordship  that  I  appre- 
hend great  hazard  will  attend  the  success  of  this  expedition, 
as  a  superior  number  of  troops  than  can  be  spared  will  be 
requisite  to  carry  it  effectually  into  execution. 

"  Your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  direct  that  these  troops  should 
be  detached  consistent  with  the  defensive  plan  I  have 
proposed,  upon  which  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  to  send 
a  considerable  force  from  hence  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  advisable,  considering  that  the  remainder  would  not  be 
able  so  far  to  improve  any  successful  operation  in  the  field, 
or  other  favourable  circumstances  that  may  occur  as  to 
change  the  defensive  into  an  offensive  plan,  which  I  humbly 
presume  is  an  idea  that  the  army,  tho'  acting  on  the  defensive, 
should  always  entertain. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  more  than  2,000  men  ought  not  to 
be  sent  from  hence,  and  that  less  than  4,000  would  be 
insufficient  for  the  proposed  service,  being  fully  persuaded  a 
smaller  number  making  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  New  England, 
where  there  may  be  an  object  in  view,  would  very  soon 
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be  opposed  by  a  great  superiority  of  force  consisting  of  such 
troops  as  were  successful  against  the  northern  army,  and  the 
difficult  navigation  upon  these  coasts  with  a  fleet,  the  frequent 
fogs  that  prevail,  the  want  of  a  convenient  port  of  rendezvous, 
the  flatness  of  a  great  part  of  the  coast,  which  must  impede 
the  receiving  of  necessary  assistances  from  the  shipping  as 
well  in  landing,  as  in  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops,  will 
I  fear,  render  any  effectual  service  extremely  hazardous. 

"  If  I  thought  myself  authorized  from  the  words  of  your 
Lordship's  letter  to  dispute  the  expediency  of  such  an 
expedition  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  army,  I 
should  not  scruple  to  give  my  advice  against  it,  conceiving  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  King's  service,  and  I  beg  your 
Lordship  may  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  in  presuming  thus  freely  to  give 
my  opinion. 

"  Permit  me  to  add  that  altho'  advantages  very  beneficial 
may  be  obtained  by  the  force  now  here,  they  may  not  be  so 
decisive  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  or  to  induce  a  sub- 
mission to  legal  government,  for  I  am  not  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  a  defensive  army  may  not  become  an  offensive 
one,  even  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  happening  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign. 

"  When  I  mentioned  my  idea  of  a  defensive  plan  to  your 
Lordship,  I  meant  it  in  a  general  sense,  that  your  Lordship 
might  not  be  deceived  into  the  hope  of  very  essential  conquests 
from  the  force  then  under  my  command,  but  without  any  design 
to  exclude  the  prospect  of  seizing  every  advantage  that  might 
arise  from  the  vicissitude  of  military  operations."  Extract. 
Endorsed,  Reed.  1st  June.    No.  24. 

Monsieur  de  la  Chardonier,  Councillor  of  State  and 
Treasurer  of  Marine  Affairs  to  . 

1778,  April  26,  Basseterre,  Island  of  Guadaloupe. — The 
commerce  of  Guadaloupe  and  Grandterre  is  three  times  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  English,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
planters,  merchants  and  slaves,  our  having  our  own  shipping, 
supreme  courts,  &c,  and  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  Duke 
de  Choiseuls  in  opening  our  pores  and  encouraging  the  Americans 
immediately  after  the  peace.  "  How  mutable  is  the  state  of 
human  things;  England  in  1760,  '61,  '62,  and  '63,  how 
great  a  nation  and  what  a  peace  might  she  have  effected  ! 
Your  ideas  were  for  enlarging  her  empire  by  islands  and 
increase  of  navigation,  and  limiting  to  certain  boundaries 
suitable  to  her  government  the  extension  of  territorial 
dominion  on  the  continent  of  North  America  as  being 
destructive  of  her  true  interest  as  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
productive  in  time  of  the  confusion  and  rebellion  we  live 
to  behold.  Continental  colonization  may  long  suit  France, 
but  it  is    death  to  England,  more  than  fixing  on  certain 
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situations  for  the  command  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  I  apprehend  your  present  ministers  in  England  know 
by  experience.  I  am  struck  with  wonder  to  behold  with  what 
rapidity  these  new  people  gain  ground,  nor  is  the  countenance 
and  aid  they  have  had  from  France  less  surprising  to 
me.  Though  it  is  as  little  her  interest  they  should  be  a  free 
state  or  states  as  it  is  that  of  England,  as  it  is  her  intention 
they  never  shall,  however  [i.e.  yet]  she  wishes  to  see  England 
humble  through  the  sides  of  America.  The  farce  of  union 
and  friendship  between  France  and  America  is  no  paradox 
to  you  and  me  ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  display  of  ingenuity 
between  two  people  who  know  each  other  well,  endeavouring 
who  shall  excel  in  dissimulation  while  in  fact  they  most 
cordially  despise  one  another.    I  know  you  will  assign  the 

palm  of  excellence  to  my  countrymen,  but  

American  Englishmen  a  thousand  degrees  out-does  them  in 
the  stupendous  art  of  deception  ;   Carathage  and  Rome  were 

but  infants  to  Americans  in  point  of  infidelity  

They  outdo  any  people  I  have  ever  read  of  in  point  of  fixing 
a  correspondence  with  their  missioners  and  spies,  many  of 
whom  pass  this  way  for  France  and  England.  Each  has 
their  separate  department  and  none  communicate  with  the 
other.  They  generally  appear  in  England  as  distressed  loyal 
subjects  to  Government,  and  by  some  means  they  obtain 
certificates  of  losses  and  other  proofs  to  save  them  from 
being  suspected.  In  this  manner  they  obtain  confidence,  and 
I  am  certain  are  often  employed  on  your  Government  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  When  they  have  finished/ they  slip  away 
either  to  Holland  or  France  "  and  thence  take  their  passage 
home.  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  roads,  fortifications, 
&c,  in  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Grandterre,  Desiderada, 
Marie  Gallante  and  the  Saints.]  At  Pointe  a  Petre,  in  Grand- 
terre, which  the  English  called  Pittville,  a  bridge  has  been 
made  over  the  canal  "at  the  very  spot  you  marked  out,  and 
exactly  on  your  own  plan  given  to  General  Dairy mple.  M. 
Morreau  paid  you  that  compliment  with  many  others  in 
adopting  your  designs."  We  have  now  troops  and  militia  in 
these  islands  which  will  enable  us  to  defeat  any  force  that  Eng- 
land can  bring  against  us,  your  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
internal  and  external  force  notwithstanding,  and  the  pros- 
perity, ease  and  freedom  we  enjoy  here  have  much  abated 
the  predilection  which  we  entertained  in  your  time  for  English 
liberty,  "  for  now  we  know  in  many  respects  in  your  islands 
in  our  vicinity  liberty  is  but  a  mere  shadow,  and  your 
councils  and  assemblages  are  nothing  more  than  a  burlesque 
upon  legislation,  being  generally  composed  of  low-bred  men 
of  no  condition,  devoid  of  education  and  liberal  sentiments, 
and  at  once  pageants  of  tyranny  and  pride.  To  this  kind  of 
ill-contrived  government  you  owe  the  revolt  in  America, 
and  to  the  same  you  owe  the  miserable  figure  you  have  made 
in  the  new  ceded  islands.  And  the  choice  of  governors  you  have 
made  for  these  islands,  excepting  the  present  governor  of 
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Grenada,  have  to  a  man  all  been  poor  animals,  unequal  to  their 
employments,  rapacious  and  needy."  This  has  been  thrice 
happy  for  our  islands,  as  numbers  of  opulent  planters  have  come 
over,  who  would  gladly  have  remained  subjects  of  England, 
had  they  not  been  harrassed  by  ill-judged  policy,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  the  planters  in  those  islands  "  are  either 
miserably  in  debt  or  otherwise  wretched  and  their  commerce 
in  all  these  seas  ruined,  while  ours,  by  the  glorious  manage- 
ment of  our  Ministry,  are  flourishing  and  rich."  Extract. 
[And  probably  a  translation  from  the  French.] 

Lord  Sandwich  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  May  2,  Portsmouth. — Requests  him  to  send  a  packet 
boat  to  inform  Lord  Howe  of  the  fleet  coming  to  his  assistance. 
Wishes  they  could  send  a  frigate,  but  it  is  impossible. 
Admiral  Byron  will  have  but  one  with  him,  while  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  M.  D'Estaign  has  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
ones.  Has  heard  a  report,  but  does  not  credit  it,  that  Monsieur 
D'Estaing  has  put  into  Cadiz.  If  true,  the  sending  so  many 
capital  ships  out  of  Europe  would  be  very  fatal. 

Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  May  18,  Hertford  Street. — Contradicting  the  rumour 
that  he  will  not  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  until  after  the 
Court  of  Enquiry  on  his  conduct  has  been  held. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1778,  May  23,  Hertford  Street. — Enclosing  official  papers 
respecting  the  troops  under  his  command. 

Notes  of  General  Burgoyne 's  speech  to   the  House  of 

Commons. 

[1778,  May  26.] — "  He  states  his  intention  of  elucidating  the 
transactions  of  the  campaign  of  1777  where  he  commanded  ;  the 
Convention  of  Saratoga  being  the  principal  point.  He  says 
the  service  was  to  him  unsolicited  and  unwelcome,  that  his 
personal  attachment  to  the  minister  was  warm  and  dis- 
interested, that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  honor  and  ambition 
of  those  who  are  in  power,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  that 
they  would  be  the  men  to  desert  him  and  seek  his  ruin. 
He  observes  that  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  his  private 
letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  the  1st  January  1777, 
that  he  has  been  blamed  for  addressing  that  noble  lord  as 
his  patron  and  his  friend,  that  he  had  understood  it  seemed 
to  convey  an  idea  of  his  endeavouring  to  supply  General 
Carleton's  place  in  that  command,  which  he  denies  that  he 
ever  did  endeavour  to  do.  That  on  the  22nd  of  August  1776, 
before  he  came  home,  it  was  then  determined  that  Sir  Guy 
Carle  ton  should  remain  in  Canada,  as  some  law  opinion  had 
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been  taken  that  he  could  not,  under  his  then  Commission, 
pass  the  borders  ;  that  if  anybody  had,  at  any  time, 
questioned  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  conduct,  he  had  always 
vindicated  him. 

"  That  upon  the  perusal  of  the  paper  entitled  Thoughts, 
&c,  it  had  been  understood  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
had  been  formed  upon  that  paper,  whereas  that  was  by  no 
means  the  case,  for  two  proposals,  the  one  of  turning  the 
expedition  eventually  into  Connecticut  and  the  other  of 
embarking,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  for  New  York,  were  erased  by  the  noble  Lord  with 
his  own  hand  ;  it  has  been  believed  in  the  world  that  the 
plan  was  framed  by  Burgoyne,  and  therefore  he  complains 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  suffer  these  impressions  to 
remain  when  he  knows  that  his  Lordship  altered  that  part  of 
the  proposed  plan  intirely  of  himself.  The  orders  became 
absolute  in  the  strictest  sense  by  these  very  alterations.  If 
anybody  can  suppose  they  imply  a  latitude,  they  must 
examine  Lord  George's  letter  of  the  26th  March  1777,  extracts 
of  which  were  his  only  instructions,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
is  a  saving  clause  for  the  protection  of  the  Minister.  He  fully 
contradicts  that  he  suggested  the  idea  of  his  having  any  such 
supposed  latitude  as  that  saving  clause  may  be  presumed  to 
give,  and  yet  the  supposition  that  he  did  so  is  still  believed. 
He  cannot  but  protest,  however,  against  the  duplicity  and 
treachery  of  that  clause.  He  refers  to  his  conduct  previous 
to  his  arrival  at  Albany  ;  the  orders  till  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  there  he  maintains  to  have  been  cleat  and  distinct ; 
and  that  the  clause  of  discretion  did  not  relate  to  the  main 
object,  but  to  such  collateral  and  eventual  operations  as 
might  be  thought  advisable  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
rebels  till  he  joined  Sir  William  Howe.  There  are  cases  in 
which  a  general  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  discretion,  and 
if  he  hazarded  his  own  fame  it  was  to  forward  the  ambition 
of  others. 

"In  the  year  1762,  he  was  employed  in  Portugal,  where 
the  whole  force  of  Spain  was  to  be  contended  with,  and  the 
salvation  of  Portugal  depended  upon  him  and  Count  La  Lippe 
only.  The  important  pass  of  the  Tagus  was  committed  to 
him  (General  B.)  with  peremptory  orders  to  maintain  it  to 
the  last  extremity.  He  received  intelligence  from  La  Lippe 
that  the  enemy  was  about  to  pass  six  miles  above  him,  and  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  and  supplies.  The  Count  ordered  him,  if 
pushed,  to  secure  his  cavalry  and  to  retire  only  when  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  him  to  stay  ;  but  he  added,  that  what- 
ever might  happen,  he  would  take  the  measure  on  himself, 
and  General  Burgoyne  had  only  to  persevere  and  be  confi- 
dent of  his  protection.  The  comparison  of  the  conduct  in 
that  case  and  in  the  present  is  striking,  but  he  maintains 
that  no  such  case  did  now  exist  as  could  have  justified  him 
in  deviating  from  the  orders  he  had  received. 
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"  The  subject  divides  itself  into  three  periods  :  1st,  from  his 
appointment  to  his  taking  Ticonderoga  ;  2nd,  from  his  taking 
Ticonderoga  to  his  crossing  Hudson's  River  ;  3rd,  from  his 
crossing  Hudson's  River  to  the  Convention  of  Saratoga. 

"  He  set  out  the  27th  March,  and  arrived  the  7th  May. 
In  his  second  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe  telling  him  of  his 
having  that  command,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  had 
a  latitude  to  penetrate  into  Connecticut. 

"  On  the  12th  he  arrived  at  Montreal,  and  he  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  assiduity  and  zeal  with  which  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
gave  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  certain  parts  of  his  force  fell  short  of  the  numbers  they 
had  been  computed  at  in  England.  For  instance,  the 
Canadians  had  been  reckoned  at  2,000,  and  were  in  fact  but 
1500.  The  corvees  were  not  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
services  ;  drivers  for  provision  carts  could  not  be  obtained  ; 
the  weather  was  wet,  and  the  roads  bad.  The  boats  that 
were  made  for  the  artillery  caused  a  delay. 

"  On  the  21st  he  held  his  conference  with  the  Iroquois,  &c. 
They  might  be  in  numbers  about  400.  He  thought  their 
cordiality  sincere.  The  first  party  were  successful,  which 
encouraged  him  in  the  sanguine  hopes  he  then  entertained 
of  them. 

"  His  third  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe  states  his  force 
to  be  then  6,000  and  500  men,  that  he  meant  to  endeavour 
to  get  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  garrison  Ticonderoga  from  the 
force  which  was  to  be  left  in  Canada,  but  he  feared  he  should 
not  succeed — that  he  would  attempt  to  keep  up  a  jealousy 
in  Connecticut,  but  would  keep  his  junction  in  view.  He 
alledged  this  as  a  proof  that  his  construction  of  the  orders  he 
received  were  no  after  thought  ;  as  a  further  proof  of  which 
he  appeals  to  his  orders  to  the  army,  which  stated  that  that 
army  was  not  to  retreat,  as  the  army  was  possessed  of  that 
idea.  As  the  first  part  of  his  conduct  was  approved,  he  will 
dwell  only  on  the  subsequent  part.  .  .  .  Did  not  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  artillery,  because  a  camp  was  to  be  for- 
tified at  Albany,  if  provisions  were  got  as  was  expected,  and 
if  the  winter  was  to  be  passed  there.  The  men  had  not  rounds 
sufficient  for  more  than  a  day's  action,  and  the  resting  on  a 
water  supply  would  have  been  too  precarious.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  supply  with  the  army.  If  the  enemy  had 
stood  at  Stillwater  or  on  the  Mohawk,  heavy  artillery  would 
have  been  wanted. 

"  My  second  point  is  during  the  time  past  from  the  taking 
of  Ticonderoga  after  the  action  of  Huberton  at  Fort  Ann  to 
crossing  Hudson's  River  near  Stillwater.  It  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  fresh  provisions,  or  could  a  rapid  progress  have 
been  effected,  it  would  have  been  decisive  on  the  success  of 
the  campaign.  As  to  the  question  of  falling  back  to  go  by 
Lake  George,  the  motives  were,  the  impressions  that  a 
retrogade  motion  would  make.  The  enemy  would  remain  at 
Fort  George,  and  their  retreat  could  not  have  been  cut  off. 
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They  would  have  destroyed  the  road  from  Fort  George  to 
Fort  Edward.  The  troops  were  improved  by  the  method 
we  took,  and  seeing  that  we  were  masters  of  one  communication 
there  was  no  use  in  forcing  another,  besides  which  the  number 
of  boats  for  such  an  embarkation  would  have  made  us  not 
more  forward  in  point  of  time.  Upon  this  subject,  General 
Burgoyne  adds  that  he  received  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  approbation. 
The  corps  that  he  detached  to  the  left  under  Redeisel,  was 
to  give  jealousy  to  Connecticut.  Redeisel  thence  conceived 
the  idea,  from  the  intelligence  he  procured,  of  mounting  his 
dragoons,  upon  which  Baum's  expedition  was  first  founded. 
At  Fort  Edward  the  transports  which  must  have  come  from 
Fort  George  would  have  had  a  distance  to  reach  of  16  miles, 
bad  weather  and  delays  for  want  of  horses  must  have  been 
expected  ;  as  it  was,  the  army  could  hardly  be  victualled  from 
day  to  day.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  design  upon  Benning- 
ton, where  they  had  their  deposit  of  corn,  flour,  and  cattle 
guarded  only  by  militia.  He  relied  for  success  on  the  sup- 
posed loyalty  of  a  friendly  country,  on  the  panic  of  his 
enemies,  on  the  Valour  of  his  German  troops  that  were  the 
best  he  had,  on  the  British  light  select  corps  of  the  whole 
army  commanded  by  Captain  Fraser,*  on  the  instructions, 
which  were  to  be  cautious  and  to  risque  nothing  without 
being  sure  of  success. 

"  These  cautions  were  not  observed,  nor  did  the  reinforce- 
ment advance  so  fast  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  manner 
in  which  the  troops  were  partly  surprised  upon  that  occasion 
has  been  stated  in  the  letters  which  were  presented  last  year, 
and  in  those  which  he  has  presented  now.  From  this  moment, 
Albany  was  the  only  point  to  which  he  could  look  forward,  no 
exertion  was  to  be  omitted  to  gain  that  end.  The  transport 
of  magazines  cannot  be  calculated  by  a  map.  From  Fort 
George  to  Fort  Edward  is  a  distance  of  16  miles.  At  Fort 
Edward  the  Hudson's  River  is  navigable  for  a  certain  extent. 
The  water  carriage  must  be  frequently  resumed,  or  such  would 
be  the  impediment  from  the  hills  that  the  cattle  could  never 
return  to  Fort  George  the  same  day.  There  is  a  carrying 
place  six  miles  below  the  fort.  The  boats  have  to  return 
against  a  rapid  stream.  At  Fort  Edward  eighty  boats  were 
employed  upon  the  navigation,  each  boat  took  eight  or  ten 
horses  for  one  day,  other  boats  were  necessary  for  the  bridges, 
and  no  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  artillery,  because  the 
horses  were  supernumerary. 

"  The  third  point,  from  his  crossing  the  Hudson's  River, 
now  presents  itself.  On  the  13th  September,  when  he  crossed 
the  river,  he  had  13  days'  provisions.  Two  errors  are  sup- 
posed in  this  part  of  the  compaign,  one  of  delay,  one  of  pre- 
cipitation, as  to  the  Bennington  expedition.  As  to  the  delay, 
the  second  letter  from  Albany  communicates  at  the  end  the 
reasons  why  he  thought  a  retreat  would  be  insecure,  because 

*  See  as  to  this,  letter  on  p.  76,  above. 
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St.  Leger  was  retiring  ;  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted.  He 
had  dislodged  the  enemy — the  army  was  conscious  of  its 
ascendancy  and  expected  co-operation.  The  letter  from 
Sir  William  Howe  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  did  not  weigh  with 
him  (General  B.)  because  it  was  wrote  before  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  could  have  been  received  at  New  York, 
and  Sir  William  Howe's  letter  of  the  17th  July  indicated  an 
intention  to  co-operate.  General  B.  did  not  know  Sir  H. 
Clinton's  force,  but  he  thought  the  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land might  have  arrived  at  New  York.  That  St.  Leger's 
force  might  assist  his  retreat  there  was  no  proof  from 
appearances,  intelligence,  or  reasoning  ;  his  business  therefore 
was  to  advance  and  try  a  battle  with  the  enemy.  Neither 
General  Fraser  nor  General  Phillips  offered  an  opinion  against 
passing  the  Hudson's  River. 

"On  the  19th  September  the  valour  of  the  King's  troops 
as  well  indeed  as  those  of  the  enemy,  was  conspicuous.  One 
regiment  was  left  with  less  than  60  men  and  with  about  four 
or  five  officers.  The  victory  was  obtained  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  but  the  night  coming  on  no  immediate  advantage  could 
be  derived  from  it.  The  ground  was  taken  up  by  the  King's 
army  as  near  to  the  enemy  as  it  could,  and  remained  so  till 
the  7th  October,  employing  itself  in  fortifying  the  camp  and 
watching  the  enemy.  But  it  is  asked,  why  not  retreat  on  the 
second  day  after  the  action  of  the  7th  ?  Because  intelligence 
was  received  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  his  intention  to  attack 
the  Highlands,  and  it  was  expected  that  that  circumstance 
would  detach  Gates,  and  would  have  opened  the  way  to 
Albany,  and  leave  Sir  H.  Clinton  and  Sir  William  Howe's 
army  to  the  whole  force  of  Gates.  After  this  intelligence, 
officers  were  sent  to  inform  him  of  General  B.'s  situation  ; 
but  the  backwardness  of  the  Indians,  the  want  of  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  position,  would  certainly  have  made  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  King's  army  a  rash  measure,  besides  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  sick  and  wounded.  [It]  was 
expected  that  St.  Leger's  corps  would  be  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  his  joining  in  time. 
Had,  however,  the  reinforcements  from  England  arrived  in  time 
to  enable  Sir  H.  Clinton  to  make  his  attack  earlier,  the  King's 
northern  army  would  have  made  its  way. 

"  Another  disappointment  proceeded  from  the  enemy. 
Gates  would  receive  the  attack  in  his  lines.  Arnold  chose  to 
give  instead  of  receiving  the  attack.  General  B.  would  other- 
wise have  gained  a  position  he  could  have  maintained.  The 
enemy's  perseverance  in  the  attack  on  his  lines  is  well 
known. 

"  The  whole  of  the  Convention  of  Saratoga  will,  he  trusts, 
be  minutely  examined  by  the  committee.  The  enemy  intended 
an  attack  upon  him  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  but  that 
intention  was  prevented  from  intelligence  they  received  by 
one  of  General  B.'s  deserters.  The  intelligence  given  by  that 
General  to  the  council  of  war  was  certainly  true.    The  force 
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indeed  was  more  than  he  stated  it,  as  it  appears  by  an  authentic 
return,  signed  by  General  Gates,  to  be  20,000  men.  This 
can  be  proved  by  officers  who  were  then  upon  the  spot,  and 
those  who  disbelieve  it  should  call  other  witnesses  in  support 
of  their  belief.  One  thing  only  should  be  remembered  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  that  these  transactions  should  be 
considered  as  they  appeared  at  the  time."  [This  speech  was 
printed  as  a  tract,  at  the  time.] 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1778],  June  19.  Aboard  the  Trident,  off  Newcastle. — 
tc  Having  had  very  little  claim  to  be  honour 'd  with  your 
Lordship's  confidence,  I  cannot  trouble  you  with  any  per- 
sonal complaints  respecting  your  reserve  and  secrecy  in  the 
extraordinary  change  of  measures  which  makes  the  river  at 
this  moment  as  busy  and  as  mortifying  a  spectacle  as  any 
Englishman  ever  saw.  Your  Lordship  might  well  suppose 
that  if  I  had  been  thought  proper  from  any  established  pre- 
tensions either  of  friendship  or  official  confidence  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  purport  of  the  instructions  of  the  21st  of 
March,  I  might  more  naturally  have  met  with  that  attention 
from  Lord  Suffolk  and  Lord  North.  In  my  private  capacity, 
therefore,  I  cannot  complain  of  your  Lordship,  tho'  perhaps 
I  may  think,  that  after  you  had  communicated  to  me  your  first 
dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  I  am  fully  satisfied  was 
well  calculated  to  have  assisted  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
in  the  recovery  of  these  colonies,  you  had  tacitly  engaged 
yourself  to  communicate  also  any  change  in  your  plan  so 
extremely  decisive  as  that  which  was  transmitted  by  your 
Lordship  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  again  confirmed  on  the 
9th  of  April,  during  which  interval  your  Lordship  had  several 
long  conversations  with  me,  and  never  dropped  a  single 
expression  that  could  lead  me  to  conjecture  what  was  passing. 

"  My  only  complaint,  therefore,  is  that  being  appointed 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  I  was  not  entrusted  with 
a  measure  essential  to  the  conduct  of  that  Commission,  but 
was  made  a  sacrifice  to  an  official  charge  which  the  Parliament 
intended  to  be  important  and  honourable,  but  which  the 
King's  Ministers  from  subsequent  motives  thought  proper  to 
deprive  of  all  the  support  that  could  add  either  effect  or  weight 
to  it.  Whether  the  necessity  which  gave  the  spring  to  those 
motives  was  real  or  only  supposed,  and  whether  the  measure 
pursued  in  consequence  of  them  is  in  itself  wise  and  proper, 
are  points  on  which  I  am  neither  the  competent  nor  right  judge 
in  my  present  capacity.  After  stating  the  point  in  which  I 
find  myself  affected,  I  have  only  to  struggle  as  well  as  I  can 
thro'  the  embarassments  in  which  I  never  deserved  to  be  in- 
volved, and  when  I  have  done  my  duty  with  the  purest  and 
most  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  King  and  the 
interests  of  His  Majesty's  kingdoms,  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
return  to  a  private  station  immediately.    I  will  take  care  not 
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to  incurr  or  deserve  any  personal  disgraces,  and  as  to  those 
which  affect  my  country  I  must  bear  them  as  well  as  I  can 
with  my  countrymen." 

Deserters  from  the  Rebels  and  others. 

1778,  June. — Paper  headed  "  An  account  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Phila- 
delphia from  the  30th  September,  1777,  to  the  17th  June,  1778, 
being  nearly  the  time  the  British  troops  were  in  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  deserters  from 
the  rebel  army  and  fleet  that  came  in  during  that  time,  pro- 
perly distinguished."  The  total  of  persons  was  4,347  ;  the 
largest  number  in  one  month  being  in  October,  1777,  and  the 
smallest  in  June,  1778.  The  British  troops  enter'd  Phila- 
delphia, September  26th,  1777,  and  evacuated  it  June  17th, 
1778. 

The  Commissioners  for  restoring  peace  ^o  the  Colonies  to 
Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  July  26,  New  York. — Three  printed  papers  are  stated 
to  have  been  enclosed,  but  they  are  not  now  with  the  despatch. 
Two  of  these  were  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Congress 
relating  to  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  that  body, 
and  some  anonymous  publications  intended  to  counteract  their 
measures.  The  third  contained  a  message  to  the  Congress 
from  Mr.  Gerard,  "  the  supposed  Resident  of  France  at 
Philadelphia,"  calculated  to  confirm  the  rebels  in  their  hostility 
to  England.  These  papers,  the  writers  think,  will  help  Lord 
George  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  probable  result  of  the 
Commission. 

"  The  French  squadron  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  but  with  what  destination  is  unknown.  If  to 
act  on  this  coast  with  the  superiority  they  have  hitherto 
had,  all  arguments  and  representations  on  our  part  must  remain 
ineffectual.  But  if  our  situation  should  change  for  the  better 
by  the  recovery  of  our  superiority  a~o  sea,  and  could  the  war,  in 
consequence  of  reinforcements  and  of  an  immediate  change 
of  orders  from  England  be  resumed  offensively  from  this 
place,  we  should  endeavour  to  pursue  the  object  of  our 
commission  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  these  circum- 
stances." Copy,  duplicate.  Signed  by  Lord  Carlisle,  Sir  H. 
Clinton  and  W.  Eden. 

Sir  H.  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  July  27,  New  York. — General  Washington's  army  has 
been  greatly  reinforced  ;  the  part  under  his  own  command  is 
said  to  be  near  16,000,  the  corps  under  General  Gates  about 
7,000,  and  5,000  men  with  General  Sullivan.  Reinforcements 
are  still  coming  in.  "  There  were  some  days  since  appearances 
which  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  a  general  attack  upon 
this  place,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet ;  but 
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as  they  have  quitted  their  station  near  Sandy  Hook,  and 
General  Washington  has  reinforced  Sullivan,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Rhode  Island  is  become  their  object  ;  however, 
as  that  place  has  been  lately  reinforced  with  Major-General 
Prescott  and  five  battalions  [who]  with  the  great  assistance 
he  has  met  with  from  the  navy,  has  had  time  to  put  the  sea 
defences  in  a  tolerable  state,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
be  able,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  resist  the  attack."  With  respect 
to  future  operations,  the  smallness  of  the  force  left  to  himself 
after  sending  8,000  to  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  and  com- 
plying with  what  requisitions  General  Haldimand  may  make, 
will  hardly  suffice  him  to  defend  New  York  against  attack. 
He  will  probably  be  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  the 
town  and  retiring  to  Halifax,  but  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
determine  this  point.    Copy,  duplicate,  No.  11. 

The  Commissioners  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Aug.  20,  New  York. — Recommending  Mr.  Thomas 
Coombe,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  abandoned  every- 
thing from  loyalty  to  the  King  and  affection  to  Great 
Britain.  Signed,  Carlisle,  H.  Clinton,  Wm.  Eden,  Geo.  John- 
stone. 

[The  Secretary  of  State  ?]  to  the  Commissioners. 

1778,  August,  Whitehall. — Letter  and  instructions  to  treat, 
consult  and  agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  disorders  sub- 
sisting in  North  Amorica.  Refers  chiefly  tc^  negotiations  to 
be  entered  into  for  a  treaty  with  America.  Draft. 

Lord  Howe's  Fleet. 

[1778,  Aug.  or  Sept.]. — Paper  containing  a  list  of  Lord 
Howe's  fleet,  "  the  best  manned  that  ever  went  to  sea,"  and 
D'Estaign's  squadron,  "  5  months  at  sea,  sickly,"*  and 
remarks  thereon.  "  D'Estaign  lay  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea 
for  8  days  within  20  leagues  of  Sandy  Hook.  Lord  Howe 
waited  from  the  17th  to  the  24th  before  he  followed,  tho'  he 
had  then  confessedly  so  superior  a  force." 

British  Forces  in  America. 

1778,  Oct.  14. — Paper  showing  the  disposition  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.    The  total  force  was  32,441. 

Lord  North  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1778,  October],  "  Bushey  Park,  Tuesday  evening." — 
"  The  news  from  Boston,  Halifax,  and  New  York  is  chequered. 
The  loss  of  the  frigates  and  the  escape  of  D'Estaign  into 

*  D'Estaign  set  sail  from  Toulon  on  April  13.  The  note  which  follows 
is  not  accurate;  D'Estaign  was  11  days  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  did  not  leave 
it  until  July  22. 
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Boston*  are  not  very  agreeable  events,  but  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Rhode  Island,  the  junction  of  Lord  Howe  and 
Admiral  Byron,  the  arrival  of  the  victuallers,  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  French  fleet,  and  above  all  the  resolution  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  to  remain  at  New  York  give  me  great  com- 
fort. Both  our  Admiral  and  General  seem  to  have  acted  with 
great  zeal  and  spirit,  and  to  have  put  our  affairs  in  such  a 
situation  that  we  may  be  able  to  plan  for  their  future  conduct 
without  being  under  the  apprehension  that  all  our  views  will 
be  prevented  by  some  material  step  being  taken  in  the 
intermediate  time." 

Lord  Macartney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Oct.  31,  St.  George's. — "  The  reinforcement  intended 
for  the  West  Indies,  which  your  Lordship  expected  would 
arrive  before  your  despatch  of  the  5th  August,  is  not  yet  come, 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  it.  This  is  a  disappointment  of 
at  least  a  month,  and  should  a  total  disappointment  in  this 
respect  happen,  and  a  few  French  line  of  battle  ships  be  able 
to  join  their  squadron  here,  wo  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  most 
of  our  islands.  I  only  state  this  as  a  possiblity,  for  I  flatter 
myself  the  measures  taken  for  our  preservation  will  be 
attended  with  success.  But  allow  me  in  a  few  words  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  our  late  danger. 

"  The  Admiral  arrived  at  Barbados  on  the  20th  of  June, 
and  he  remained  there  without  intermission  till  the  15th  of 
September,  on  which  day  he  sail'd  for  Antigua.  From  the 
25th  of  July  till  the  12th  of  September  not  a  ship  of  his 
squadron  ever  appeared  near  this  island. 

"  The  capitulation  of  Dominique  was  sign'd  the  8th  of 
September.  Now,  if  the  French  had  ventured  (and  it  could 
have  been  done  with  safety)  to  push  down  a  couple  of  thousand 
men  immediately  to  St.  Vincent's,  Tobago,  and  Grenada,  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  they  might  have  taken  them  all 
one  after  another,  for  tho'  the  people  of  these  islands  would, 
I  daresay,  have  exerted  great  spirit  in  their  defence  when  first 
attack'd,  yet  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  if  not  assured  of 
immediate  and  effectual  support  they  would  not  have  resisted 
long,  but  probably  have  endeavoured  to  secure  their  own 
properties  by  the  best  capitulation  they  could  get.  This  is  the 
general  system  of  most  of  the  colonists.  The  French  acted 
thus  in  the  last  war,  and  I  am  afraid  our  own  subjects  would 
act  in  the  same  manner  in  similar  circumstances.  But  let 
their  conduct  be  what  it  may,  I  trust  that  mine  will  never  be 
unworthy  of  his  Majesty's  confidence  or  the  good  opinion  of 
me  which  you  have  been  pleased  more  than  once  to  express. 

"  When  the  Admiral  left  Barbados  he  proceeded  directly  to 
Antigua  to  protect  the  stores  and  dockyard,  objects  undoubtedly 
deserving  his  first  attention,  but  then  all  the  Southern  Caribbees 
were  left  open  to  descent  and  invasion.    If,  on  the  contrary, 

*  This  was  on  August  20,  1778,  but  Admiral  Byron  did  not  reach 
the  fleet  until  the  end  of  September,  after  Lord  Howe  had  left  it.  Howe 
reached  England  on  October  25,  before  which  date  the  letter  must  have 
been  written. 
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he  had  come  down  this  way  the  Leeward  Islands  would  have 
been  no  less  exposed  ;  the  misfortune  was  that  he  had  not 
a  sufficient  force  to  cover  both. 

"  A  single  ship  of  the  line  would  have  saved  Dominique, 
but  now  the  French  have  been  so  industrious  and  active  in 
fortifying  it  that  perhaps  it  might  cost  as  much  to  retake  it 
as  to  conquer  Martinique  itself. 

"  With  a  great  fleet  before  Martinique  we  may  certainly 
starve  the  French  islands  and  secure  our  own.  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe  both  are  put  into  such  a  state  of  defence,  and 
so  well  garrisoned,  that  it  would  probably  be  now  more  diffi- 
cult to  subdue  them  by  arms  than  it  was  formerly.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  that  the  Dutch  men-of-war  in  these 
seas  have  of  late  given  themselves  unusual  airs,  from  whence 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  we  shall 
have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  them. 

"  Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
report  prevailing  here,  that  Governor  Morris  had  obtained 
leave  to  return  home,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  re-annex 
St.  Vincents  to  this  Government.  I  hope  that  it  is  without 
foundation,  as  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  undertake  the  charge.  Grenada  and  Tobago 
are  now  fully  sufficient  to  employ  my  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  my  department  extended, 
unless  I  felt  new  abilities  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it." 

William  Cunningham  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Nov.  9,  Glasgow. — Concerning  the  pressing  of  several 
seamen  from  a  privateer  by  Lieut.  Perkins,  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  work  of  the  privateers  in  making  reprisals  against 
France  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Is  informed  by 
letters  from  New  York,  down  to  the  25th  of  September,  that 
the  British  army  was  then  gone  in  considerable  force  to  the 
Jerseys  ;  that  Washington  had  divided  his,  and  was  gone 
from  the  White  Plains,  and  that  many  conjectures  had  been 
formed  of  the  English  troops  having  gone  into  the  Jerseys." 

Letters  to  the  Admirals. 

[1778,  March-November.]— 10th  March  to  27  July.  Precis 
of  letters  and  instructions  for  Vice  Admiral  Lord  Viscount 
Howe  and  notes  thereon. 

3  May  to  6  Nov.  The  like  for  Vice  Admiral  Byron,  and 
notes  thereon. 

25  April  to  26  October.  The  like  for  Admiral  Keppel,  and 
notes  thereon. 

10  March  to  13  November.  The  like  for  Rear-Admiral 
Gambier. 

3  May  to  29  August.  The  like  for  Rear-Admiral  Bar- 
rington. 

10  and  23  March  and  27  July.  The  like  for  Commanders- 
in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  in  the  West  Indies. 

2  May  and  27  July.  The  like  for  Vice-Admiral  Montagu. 
16  May  and  20  July.    The  like  for  Vice-Admiral  Duff. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Dec.  22,  New  York. — Recommending  the  bearer,  Lieut. 
Col.  Campbell,  of  the  22nd  Regiment,  as  "  the  officer  who  com- 
manded on  a  late  expedition  from  Rhode  Island,  where  by 
his  good  dispositions  a  considerable  number  of  flat  boats 
destined  to  the  attack  of  that  place  were  destroyed."  He  is 
obliged  to  sell  his  commission  for  the  advantage  of  a 
numerous  family  left  dependant  upon  him  by  his  father,  who 
died  eldest  captain  in  the  same  regiment. 

Sir  J.  Dalrymple  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  December  25,  Edinburgh. — The  newspapers  say  Mr. 
Jenkinson  proposed  in  the  House  to  raise  14,000  men  by 
additional  companies.  In  that  case  I  humbly  beg  your  advice 
whether  I  should  try  to  obtain  one  of  them  for  my  brother 
Samuel,  captain  in  the  Popish  corps,  whom  Lord  Barrington 
cheated  out  of  a  company  in  the  Edinburgh  regiment.  "  It 
is  really  of  consequence  to  the  public  that  the  officers  of  the 
Popish  Corps  be  satisfied  that  they  are  on  the  same  foot 
with  the  rest  of  the  King's  subjects.  It  required  all  the  care 
of  my  brother  William  in  Ireland,  and  of  my  brother  Samuel 
in  Jamaica,  to  prevent  all  the  officers  resigning  when  they 
heard  how  Lord  Barrington  had  treated  them."  If  Mr. 
Jenkinson  chooses  to  give  me  the  subaltern  commissions,  I 
can  answer  for  the  men  of  the  company  among  my  Roman 
Catholic  friends  in  Scotland  at  the  peril  of  my  head. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  getting  the  recruits  : — First 
with  regard  to  the  regiments  in  America,  to  give  the  com- 
missions chiefly  to  Americans  who  will  find  the  men  there, 
and  so  save  the  cost  of  transport ;  secondly,  with  regard  to 
the  regiments  at  home,  "  to  give  the  companies  to  persons 
connected  with  the  Popish  interest,  leaving  the  disposal  of 
the  subaltern  commissions  to  the  captains  ;  and  if  they  clap 
in  an  ensign  here  and  there  of  the  Popish  religion  without 

telling  a  Minister  of  it,  there  is  no  great  crime  

Lord  Linton  and  the  Popish  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  are  now 

in  London  The  Bishop  is  a  clever  fellow,  and 

knows  his  party  well.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  is,  I  believe, 
to  ask  a  small  pension  on  the  Scotch  establishment  for  Lord 
Linton.  That  pension,  and  a  few  commissions,  given  without 
the  privity  of  Ministers,  will  ensure  the  whole  of  that  party 
to  assist  recruiting.  I  know  several  of  these  gentlemen  who 
have  stood  off  in  letting  men  go  from  their  estates  till  they 
see  what  this  winter  produces  for  their  party.  Your  Lordship 
will  see  the  newspapers  stuffed  with  accounts  of  opposition 
from  Scotland  to  the  Scotch  Popish  Bill.  That  is  all  news- 
paper thunder." 

Now  that  there  is  a  new  Secretary  of  War,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  to  you  the  shameful  deficiency  in 
numbers  of  the  regiments,  partly  from  its  being  the  interest 
of  the  colonels  (to  get  the  clothing),  partly  from  various  army 
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tricks  of  the  other  officers.  Lord  Amherst's  regiment  in  Jamaica 
has  not  200  men  in  it,  and  my  brother's  not  300.  He  writes 
that  he  has  done  everything  on  earth  that  man  could  do  to 
force  his  officers  to  send  him  recruits,  but  that  Lord  Har- 
rington's usage  had  disheartened  them  so  that  they  would 
not  bestir  themselves. 

When  recruits  are  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  I  believe 
it  would  save  expense  to  give  twenty  or  thirty  to  each  mer- 
chant ship  to  serve  as  marines  on  the  voyage.  The  merchants 
would  need  to  give  them  only  a  passage  and  their  provisions  ; 
the  cost  of  transport  would  be  avoided,  and  also  the  losses 
caused  by  death  from  being  crowded  together,  and  the  danger 
of  mutiny  from  their  numbers  when  they  arrive. 

Postscript. — Private.  Offering  to  write  such  a  dispas- 
sionate, well-bred  and  true  account  of  late  proceedings  in 
America  as  shall  effectually  vindicate  his  Lordship  to  the 
world. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  New  York. 

1778,  Dec.  27. — On  American  affairs.  No  signature  or 
address. 

Lord  Amherst  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1778].  Whitehall,  "Wednesday  evening. — "Lord  Amherst 
presents  his  compliments  to  Lord  George  Germain,  he  has 
in  obedience  to  the  King's  directions  spoke  to  Lord  Barring- 
ton,  to  write  a  proper  letter  to  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne 
for  his  returning  to  America,  as  His  Majesty  considers 
the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  troops  under  the 
Convention  of  Saratoga  require  a  particular  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  that  it  is  proper  and  necessary  Lieutenant-General 
Burgoyne  should  have  a  due  regard  and  give  what  assis- 
tance he  can  to  those  troops.  Lord  Barrington  mentioned 
to  Lord  Amherst  his  doubts  whether  the  intended  letter 
should  not  go  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  said  he 
would  speak  to  Lord  George  Germain  about  it." 

"  Journal  of  an  Excursion  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  year  1778." 
1778.— Written  by  Mr.  John  Berkenhout,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
being  a  diary  of  events  from  August  24th  to  Sept.  19th,  1778, 
narrating  what  happened  to  him  when  travelling  in  Penns3Tl- 
vania  during  the  war,  and  his  imprisonment  and  return  to 
New  York  ;  with  his  reflections  on  General  Washington  and 
his  army. 

"  How  to  secure  Britain  against  America." 
1778. — Paper  endorsed  as  above. 

William  Knox  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

N.D.,  [end  of  1778  ?],  half-past  10  p.m.— Giving  him  the  infor- 
mation supx3lied  by  an  American  officer,  Captain  Stephenson, 
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of  the  Light  Infantry,  who  had  just  arrived  from  America. 
"  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  returned  from  his  foraging  party 

 he  had  nearly  caught  Washington 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  made  a  requisition  of  Burgoyne's  army 
but  the  Congress  replied  that  they  never  answered  impertinent 
letters.  The  Commissioners  had  published  a  manifesto  on 
3rd  October  [1778]  and  proposed  coming  away  after  40  days. 
They  had  not  heard  of  the  taking  of  Dominica  when  he 
came  away." 

Paper  endorsed  "  Precis  of  Transactions  on  the 
Missisippi." 

N.D.,  [after  1778].— "In  December,  1776,  a  small  party 
of  rebels  came  down  the  Mississipi  to  New  Orleans  ;  Oliver 
Pollock,  one  of  them,  declared  himself  agent  for  the  United 
States.  He  loaded  a  battoe  with  gunpowder  out  of  the 
King's  magazine  and  sent  it  up  the  river  to  Fort  Pitt,  and 
shipp'd  39  puncheons  of  gunpowder  in  a  sloop  for  Phila- 
delphia. Governor  Chester  complained  of  this  to  the 
Governor,  but  received  no  answer ;  another  Governor  arrived 
soon  after,  to  whom  he  renew'd  his  complaint,  who  answered 
him,  that  he  received  all  Englishmen  alike  and  knew  not 
who  were  rebels. 

"In  April,  1777,  Lieut.  Burton,  commanding  the  West 
Florida  arm'd  sloop,  in  the  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Mauripas, 
seized  some  Spanish  craft  with  timber  cut  upon  the  British 
side  of  those  lakes,  in  resentment  of  which  the  Spanish 
Governor  seized  several  British  vessels  in  the  Mississipi  with 
their  cargoes,  some  of  which  were  condemned  and  sold  at 
NeAv  Orleans.  Governor  Chester  demanded  their  restitution 
in  proper  terms,  but  Capt.  Lloyd  of  the  Atalanta,  then  in  the 
Mississipi,  was  rather  intemperate  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Spanish  Governor.  Restitution  has  not  been  made,  and 
the  whole  has  been  transmitted  to  Lord  Grantham,  who  has 
not  obtained  redress.  The  Spanish  Governor  in  the  year 
1777  and  1778  is  represented  by  Col.  Stuart  and  Governor 
Chester  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  Indians, 
that  he  had  invited  the  Choc  taws  from  the  British  side  to  con- 
ferences with  them,  treated  them  well,  gave  them  presents, 
and  advised  them  not  to  molest  the  rebels,  who  he  told  them 
would  soon  drive  the  King's  subjects  out  of  the  country. 

"  Haldimand  transmits  accounts  of  the  Spaniards  having 
sent  up  troops  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1778,  that  they  were 
building  forts  &c,  and  debauching  our  Indians.  The  rebels 
from  the  Ohio  had  come  into  that  country,  surprised  Kas- 
masas,  seised  Rochblave  and  Cere,  and  put  them  in  irons  for 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  French  king,  and  the  Congress.  Willing  and  his  party 
had  descended  the  Mississipi,  plundered  the  British  inhabitants, 
and  carried  their  effects  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were 
permitted  to  dispose  of  them  at  public  sale.  They  were  also 
permitted  to  send  out  parties  from  thence  into  the  British 
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territory  and  by  water  to  Mobile  Bay,  where  they  made  depre- 
dations upon  the  settlers  and  carried  off  some  craft  back  to 
New  Orleans.  No  complaint  of  any  kind  has  been  made  of 
injuries  done  by  the  British  subjects  to  the  Spaniards  in  that 
quarter  or  of  any  annoyance  being  given  them  by  the  Indians 
in  our  alliance." 

Reasons  for  taking  possession  of  Charlestown. 

N.D.  (after  1778].—  "  Reasons  humbly  suggested  to  show 
that  in  case  the  endeavours  of  his  Majesty's  commissioners 
to  restore  peace  and  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
provinces  in  America  should  prove  abortive,  and  it  should  be 
deemed  expedient  or  necessary  that  the  King's  forces  should 
take  possession  of  either  Charlestown  or  Savannah,  in  order 
to  supply  the  West  Indies  from  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  with 
provisions  or  other  necessaries,  the  produce  of  those  provinces, 
that  the  possession  of  the  former  would  upon  many  accounts 
be  much  preferable  and  more  beneficial  than  the  latter." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  January  11,  New  York. — "General  Washington's 
army  is  hutted  and  cantooned  for  the  winter,  the  troops  of 
the  Southern  Colonies  on  the  Avest  side  of  Hudson's  River, 
those  of  the  New  England  Government  on  the  east  side.  Head- 
quarters are  at  Middlebrook,  and  Washington  in  person  at 
Philadelphia.  The  troops  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  are 
probably  ere  this  arrived  at  their  destination  near  the  West 
Mountain  in  the  interior  part  of  Virginia.  4s  a  proof  that  we 
have  many  friends  in  the  country,  I  will  mention  that  30  men 
of  these  troops  were  conducted  in  a  body  eighty  miles  through 
the  rebel  cantoonments,  and  brought  safe  within  our  posts." 
Signs  of  disunion  among  the  rebels  are  apparent  ;  great  dis- 
content is  said  to  prevail  in  the  army  owing  to  the  insufficiency 
of  pay,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  and  forage  is  very  limited. 
"  Altho'  no  certain  account  has  been  received  there  is  reason 
to  give  credit  to  a  report  of  Colonel  Campbell's  command 
having  landed  at  Savannah,  and  the  country  having  shown 
themselves  friendly,  yet  we  perceive  no  movements  in  the 
troops  in  our  neighbourhood. 

"  The  Indians  have  again  visited  the  frontier,  and  surprised 
at  Fort  Alden,  near  Cherry  Valley,  part  of  two  regiments  ; 
thirty  or  forty  were  killed  and  sixty  taken  prisoners,  amongst 
them  are  the  names  of  field  officers.  Our  accounts  are  from 
rebel  papers,  and  probably  softened,  we  therefore  imagine 
they  have  suffered  a  great  deal. 

Lord  Carlisle  and  William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Feb.  1,  London. — "Some  respectable  merchants  of 
London  having  stated  to  us  their  embarrassments  in  obtaining 
such  a  construction  at  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  words 
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1  stores  and  provisions  '  in  our  proclamation  of  the  1 8th  of 
November  last  as  may  enable  them  with  safety  to  their 
property  to  supply  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  with  the  necessary  articles  of  clothing  and 
coals,  we  have  referred  them  to  his  Majesty's  Board  of 
Treasury,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  practicable  to  give  them 
all  proper  security  and  encouragement." 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1779,  March  11?].  Thursday,  Downing  Street.— "  The 
Proclamation  being  sent  for  Governor  Johnston's  signature 
last  night  without  any  letter  from  your  Lordship,  he  objected 
to  signing  it,  and  indeed  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  did.  I 
wrote  fully  to  him  and  immediately,  and  have  received  his 
answer.*  He  thinks  the  measure  now  explain 'd  perfectly  right, 
and  is  to  meet  me  at  Lord  Carlisle's  about  one  o'clock,  so  that 
it  may  go  off  to  Portsmouth,  I  hope,  at  two,  and  I  hear  will 
arrive  in  time. 

"  Allow  me,  if  not  too  impertinent,  to  suggest  that  under 
the  intelligence  of  the  late  detachment  from  Brest,  we  can 
afford  to  send  a  stronger  squadron  for  North  America,  and 
ought  under  every  possible  reasoning  to  give  an  additional 
ship  or  two  or  three  to  Arbuthnot. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  direct  Mr.  Smith's 
letters  to  be  returned  to  us  whenever  you  honour  us  with  an 
answer,"  and  also  the  enclosed  (wanting),  when  you  have  had 
time  to  peruse  them.  Mr.  Allen,  formerly  Attorney-General 
for  Pensylvania,  possesses  good  abilities  and  great  connexions, 
and  cannot  bring  himself  to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for 
assistance. 

J.  Galloway  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1779,  March  18, — A  very  long  letter  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  any  future  government  of  America  by  Great 
Britain.  The  writer  assumes  that  the  Colonies  are  eager  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  success  of  England  in 
the  war  is  certain. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1779,  April  4,  New  York. — "  Your  Lordship  may  perhaps 
expect  that  I  should  give  you  some  idea  of  the  operations 

which  I  propose  for  the  ensuing  campaign  

Our  successes  to  the  southward  suggest  an  attempt  against 
Charlestown,  and  I  believe  a  tolerable  convoy  could  now  be 
collected  ;  but  besides  that  the  season  is  far  advanced  and 
that  the  motions  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  are 
unknown  to  me,  I  have  as  yet  received  no  assurances  of  any 
favourable  temper  in  the  province  of  South  Carolina  to  en- 
courage me  to  an  undertaking  where  we  must  expect  much 
difficulty. 

*  See  Governor  Johnstone's  letter  of  [Wednesday]  March  10,  in  the 
Report  on  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  MSS.,  p.  421, 
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"  The  small  force  which  the  present  weakness  of  General 
W ashington's  army  would  enable  me  to  detach,  might  possibly 
get  possession  of  Charlestown  (tho'  it  will  certainly  require 
a  siege),  but  I  doubt  whether  they  could  keep  it,  and  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  war  I  do  not  think  such  a  desultory 
advantage  in  that  quarter  would  be  beneficial  to  our  interests. 
It  might  induce  a  number  of  persons  to  declare  for  us  whom 
we  might  afterwards  be  obliged  to  abandon,  and  thus  might 
destroy  a  party  on  whom  we  may  depend  if  circumstances  will 
permit  a  more  solid  attempt  in  a  proper  season. 

"  I  must  also  remark  that  the  detaching  so  large  a  body  of 
troops  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned 
would  reduce  me  to  the  strictest  defensive  in  this  country, 
and  should  General  Haldimand  at  that  juncture  make  a 
requisition  for  reinforcement,  which  I  have  reason  to  expect 
from  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  November,  my  situation  will 
be  disagreeable. 

"  If  the  Spaniards  do  not  interfere,  or  the  French  throw 
troops  into  this  country,  if  a  sufficient  fleet  can  be  allotted, 
and  if  the  state  of  this  army  at  that  time  will  admit  of 
detaching  six  thousand  men,  I  think  that  in  the  month  of 
October  our  success  against  South  Carolina  would  be  certain 
and  decisive.  In  the  hope  that  those  circumstances  may 
concur,  I  shall  keep  the  idea  profoundly  secret.  ■  In  the  mean- 
time I  believe  our  acquisitions  in  Georgia  are  perfectly  secure." 

Sir  George  Collier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  April  19,  New  York. — "I  had  the  honour  of  writing 
to  your  Lordship  by  the  Ardent,  who  sailed  from  hence  with 
Admiral  Gambier  for  England  on  the  5th  histant.  The  day 
before  his  departure,  I  received  a  commission  as  Commodore 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  King's  fleet  in  America. 

"  The  weak  enfeebled  state  of  the  ships  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  of  men  give  me  the  most  painful  sensations.  I 
ardently  wish  to  prove  myself  deserving  of  the  1  great  trust 
I  am  honoured  with  by  the  most  spirited  exertions,  and  in 
which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  finding  Sir  Henry  Clinton  so 
much  inclined  to  co-operate  ;  but  my  power  is  so  little  pro- 
portioned to  my  wishes  that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  undertake 
or  how  to  supply  the  convoys,  guards  of  ports,  and  various 
other  services  which  this  extensive  command  necessarily  has 
occasions  for.  The  numbers  and  names  of  the  ships  and 
vessels  which  Mr.  Gambier  left  with  me  upon  paper  appear 
there  of  some  consequence,  but  it  is  only  on  paper,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  they  are  so,  for  out  of  the  number  there  are  at 
least  a  fourth  part  blown  off  their  stations,  and  impossible  for 
me  to  say  whether  they  are  lost  or  not ;  of  those  which 
appear,  the  astonishing  deficiency  in  numbers  and  goodness 
of  seamen  will  render  it  (I'm  afraid)  a  measure  of  necessity 
to  lay  up  one  half  to  man  the  other. 

"  Under  these  difficulties,  my  lord,  I  came  to  the  command 
of  the  King's  fleet  in  this  country,  and  tho'  the  sensibility  of 
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them  has  given  me  much  pain,  yet  I  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  consider  how  the  force  I  am  in  possession  of  can  be  best 
employed  for  his  Majesty's  service.  The  result  has  been 
(assisted  by  intelligence)  that  I  formed  a  plan  of  immediate 
enterprize  which  T  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
has  heartily  adopted  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

"  Virginia  is  the  object  aimed  at,  the  province  which  of  all 
others  gives  sinews  to  the  rebellion  from  its  extensive  traffick. 
The  present  state  of  the  army  here  would  not  admit  of  more 
than  three  or,  (at  most),  four  thousand  men  being  now  sent, 
which,  as  that  number  is  inadequate  to  the  great  object  of 
taking  post,  securing  the  province,  and  cutting  off  their  trade 
entirely,  we  shall  only  proceed  with  about  half  that  number 
under  the  command  of  General  Matthews.  I  shall  collect  as 
many  of  the  smaller  men  of  war  as  I  can  together,  and  (with 
the  transports)  enter  the  Ohesapeak,  where  I  shall  divide  the 
force  into  detatchments,  and  attack  various  parts  at  the 
same  time.  I  flatter  myself  from  some  particular  intelligence 
I  have  lately  had  that  we  shall  be  able  to  destroy  (at  least) 
the  magazines  of  provisions  which  has  been  collecting  for 
Washington's  army,  an  object  itself  of  the  utmost  importance. 

"  Sir  Henry  Clinton  will  probably  mention  other  particulars 
to  your  Lordship  ;  and  tho'  from  the  season  and  want  of 
more  force  it  is  not  intended  to  remain  there  at  present,  yet  if 
the  measure  shall  be  thought  advisable  towards  the  approach 
of  winter  of  returning,  the  situation  of  the  county  of  Norfolk 
is  such  as  will  require  no  very  great  force  to  keep  possession, 
from  its  being  covered  by  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  other 
difficulties  in  approaching  it  by  land.  I  understand  this  part 
of  Virginia  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  tobacco  and  abounds 
in  naval  stores  and  in  cattle. 

"  What  I  had  the  honour  to  mention  to  your  Lordship  in 
my  former  letter  respecting  a  meditated  attack  of  Falmouth, 
and  such  other  ports  in  New  England  as  are  accessible,  is  still 
intended  to  be  carried  into  execution  after  I  return  from  the 
present  enterprize,  the  preference  being  given  to  this  on 
account  of  approaching  heats  " 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1779],  April  20,  Downing  Street.— Private.  "  Mr.  Be  Grey* 
has  mentioned  to  me  your  Lordship's  wish  to  have  a 
proclamation  instantly  prepared  and  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  regulations  of  the  King's  Commissioners 
relative  to  the  North  America  trade,  &c,  &c.  Your  Lordship 
I  hope  knows  me  sufficiently  to  believe  that  my  disposition 
is  very  far  from  being  restiff,  in  any  matter  where  the  public 
service  is  concern 'd,  and  that  I  am  not  likely  to  express  a  doubt 
unless  it  appears  well  founded.  Now,  in  the  present  instance, 
pressing  as  it  appears  in  point  of  time,  I  own  that  it  seems  at 

*  Afterwards  Lord  WaMngham. 
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least  bold  for  so  inconsiderable  a  being  as  I  am  in  this  country 
to  make  a  private  Act  to  dispense  with  the  subsisting  laws  of 
the  country  tho'  legally  authorized  to  so  do,  except  on  a 
positive  instruction  from  your  Lordship,  to  whom  by  the 
Constitution  I  am  in  some  degree  responsible.  And  in  a 
case  like  this,  I  should  even  think  it  inexpedient  for  your 
Lordship  to  give  such  a  direction,  except  on  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, to  which  the  law  servants  of  the  Crown  had  been  sum- 
moned and  in  which  every  part  of  the  Act  to  be  done  both 
as  to  the  legality  and  policy  has  been  considered. 

"  For  the  case  is  much  altered  ;  in  New  York  we  had  no 
Parliament  sitting,  to  which  we  could  refer,  and  were  obliged 
to  act  from  our  own  judgments.  We  had  no  Secretary  of 
State  to  look  up  to. 

"  In  the  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  businesses  there  was 
also  a  great  difference  from  the  present  case,  we  were  obliged 
in  the  first  to  act  discretionally  upon  unknown  events  which 
could  not  properly  be  brought  before  Parliament  ;  in  the  last 
we  extended  only  to  Rhode  Island  what  had  been  tacitly 
approved  so  far  in  regard  to  New  York. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  of  the  extreme  embarrass- 
ments which  will  and  must  arise,  for  all  the  merchant  ships 
will  be  forfeitable  to  an  immense  amount  if  we  lose  a  moment, 
the  prizes  cannot  come  into  New  York,  and  the  port  regulations 
will  cease,  &c. 

*'  I  apprehend  too  that  some  parts  of  the  proclamation 
might  be  amended  with  great  advantage  previous  to  extend- 
ing it. 

"  Having  said  this,  I  shall  in  order  to  lose  no  time  prepare 
the  instrument  in  the  best  form  that  I  can.    .     .     . " 

Sir  William  Howe. 

1779,  April  22.—"  Some  heads  of  Sir  William  Howe's  speech  " 
of  this  date  before  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  An  abbreviated  report,  and  evidently  not  so 
accurate  as  that  printed  at  the  time.  [B.M.  press  mark  816 
k.  1(6).] 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Sunday,  May,  2,  ten  o'clock,  "on  board  the  Europe, 
Needles  Point,  north  five  leagues,  steering  for  Jersey  with 
very  little  wind,  fair." — "  I  am  this  minute  informed  by  a 
privateer  from  Jersey,  sent  by  express  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
that  yesterday  morning  the  island  was  attacked  by  five  sail 
of  French  ships  of  war,  several  transports,  and  fifty  boats, 
who  were  landing  troops  at  eleven  o'clock. 

"  I  will  therefore  suspend  my  orders  for  a  moment,  proceed 
directly  with  all  the  troops  to  its  relief,  and  if  my  Royal 
Master  approves  my  conduct  it  will  make  very  happy,  your 
Lordship's,"  &c. 
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Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  May  6,  on  board  the  Europe  at  sea. — "  The  weather 
has  been  such  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  go  into  Jersey 
with  so  large  a  fleet,  and  I  have  remained  in  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  those  places  until  last  night,  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guernsey 
in  answer  to  one  I  sent  by  an  officer  for  my  information.  The 
enemy  on  Saturday  last  made  an  attempt  to  land,  but  did  not 
accomplish  their  design.  His  account  comes  by  a  boat  from 
Jersey  last  Sunday  to  Guernsey,  but  as  he  did  not  receive  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Corbet  he  is  not  very  particular,  and  only 
says  that  the  French,  after  making  an  attempt  on  Saturday 
morning,  retired,  and  they  believe  either  to  Cape  Frehel  or 
St.  Ces.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  sufficient  force  of  frigates  and 
sloops  are  arrived  at  Guernsey  for  the  protection  of  those 
places,  in  whose  hands  I  leave  them,  and  am  proceeding  to 
Torbay  to  join  my  convoy,  who  I  had  ordered  thither  that  I 
may  not  have  been  encumbered  with  more  than  the  transports 
with  troops." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1779,  May  7,  on  board  the  Europe,  Torbay. — "Since  I  did 
myself  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  of  the  enemy's 
intention  with  respect  to  Jersey  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Guernsey  the  4th  instant  in  consequence  of  my 
appearing  on  the  coast,  acquainting  me  that  Jersey  was  safe, 
that  the  French  had  attempted  to  land  but  were  repulsed,  and 
retired  towards  St.  Maloes  with  precipitation,  as  is  presumed 
by  our  being  seen  from  the  French  coast,  as  several  signals 
were  observed  as  soon  as  they  discovered  us  from  Cape  La 
Hague,  and  as  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  an  express 
to  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pye,  at  the  same  time  I  despatched 
one  to  the  Admiralty,  who  immediately  sent  a  force  of  ten 
sail  of  frigates  and  sloops,  very  sufficient  to  baffle  any  future 
attempts  of  the  enemy,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  return  to 
this  place,  and  join  a  large  fleet  of  ships  which  I  had  ordered 
hither.    .    .    .  ." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1779,  May  25,  on  board  the  Europe,  off  the  Dodman. — 
Have  at  last  a  fair  wind,  which  he  hopes  will  continue  suffi- 
ciently to  carry  them  into  the  ocean,  "if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  miscreants  the  news 
writers,  who  have  been  continually  proclaiming  our  stations 
and  force." 

Admiral  Sir  G.  Collier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  June  15,  Raisonable,  New  York. — Private.  "When 
I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  by  the  express 
I  sent  home  from  Virginia  I  did  not  imagine  1  should  have 
had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  abandon  a  post  of 
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so  much  importance  to  the  King's  service  ;  Major-General 
Mathews  (however)  considered  himself  as  so  much  bound  by 
the  letter  of  his  instructions  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  return 
by  the  end  of  May,  that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  stay 
at  Portsmouth  even  till  an  answer  could  be  had  from  that 
General.  I  had  then  no  other  alternative  than  to  quit  a 
place  whose  importance  and  utility  stood  higher  in  my  opinion 
than  almost  any  other  in  America  ;  destruction  then  succeeded  ; 
the  fort  was  raz'd  ;  the  season'd  timber  for  ship  building 
burnt  ;  the  buildings  and  storehouses  of  the  finest  yard  on 
this  continent  underwent  the  same  fate  ;  the  sufferings  of 
individuals  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  in  my  power  and  in 
general,  happily  succeeded,  and  by  it  I  hope  have  procured 
many  friends  bo  the  royal  cause.  The  winds  were  as  pro- 
pitious to  me  in  my  return  as  they  had  been  in  going  ;  little 
more  than  three  days  brought  the  large  fleet  I  conducted 
back  to  New  York.  I  found  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  point 
of  setting  off  on  an  expedition  up  the  North  River,  and  I  imme- 
diately determin'd  on  assisting  in  it,  carrying  with  me  the 
Raisonable,  Camilla,  Vulture,  three  row  galleys,  and  two  gun 
boats  with  the  transports  and  troops.  I  won't  trouble  your 
Lordship  with  a  detail  of  what  follow 'd,  as  you  will  receive 
it  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  we  were  fortunate, 
and  have  now  possession  of  the  great  pass  of  King's  Ferry 
which  the  rebels  guarded  by  a  small  fort  on  the  east  side 
called  La  Fayette,  and  on  the  other  by  Stony  Point,  which 
last  we  are  fortifying  and  is,  I  think,  as  strong  ground  as  I 
have  seen. 

''Jealous  of  our  intentions  to  attack  another  'strong  work 
higher  up  the  North  River  called  West  Point,  Washington 
mov'd  towards  it  with  what  troops  he  could  collect,  and  drew 
those  likewise  from  Connecticut.  My  intelligence  was  good 
that  New  London  (that  thorn  in  our  sides)  was  weak  and 
unguarded,  and  I  proposed  to  Sir  Henry  my  attacking  it,  if 
he  would  send  only  a  couple  of  thousand  troops  with  me  ; 
the  General  saw  the  great  consequences  which  wou'd  result 
from  a  successful  attempt  in  that  quarter,  but  did  not  think 
himself  sufficiently  in  force  to  make  such  a  detachment  till 
he  was  reinforced.  I  acquiesced  in  his  reasons,  knowing  he 
wants  no  stimulative  to  promote  enterprize  and  his  country's 

service  I  hope  I  may  now  say  with 

some  confidence  that  rebellion  is  thrown  on  its  back,  and 
that  this  campaign  will  be  the  last  of  this  unnatural  civil 
war." 

C.  Mitchell  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  June  18.  23  Berners  Street.— Suggesting  that  half 
the  Indian  army — which  now  consists  of  60,000  effective 
men,  and  has  extirpated  the  only  enemy  in  that  country 
to  be  dreaded — should  be  employed  for  the  capture  of  the 
Manillas  or  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
South  Seas  ;  and  that  "  the  brave  Col.  Campbell,  lately  re- 
turned from  Georgia,"  should  be  put  in  command. 
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Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Cltnton. 

1779,  June  25,  Whitehall.— "  Before  I  take  notice  of  the 
contents  of  the  several  preceding  dispatches,  give  me  leave 
to  express  to  you  his  Majesty's  great  satisfaction  in  the 
important  effects  with  which  the  spirited  and  able  execution 
of  the  judicious  plan  you  formed  for  the  attack  of  the  coast 
to  Virginia  has  already  been  attended,  as  stated  in  the  letters 
to  you  from  Major-General  Mathew  and  Sir  George  Collier, 
transmitted  in  your  dispatch  No.  56,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  expect  to  hear  that  still  greater  advantages  have  accrued 
to  his  Majesty's  affairs  from  the  success  of  that  measure.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  am  happy  in  acquainting  you  that  it  is  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  you  should  convey  to  Major-General  Mathew 
his  Majesty's  approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  alertness 
with  which  the  troops  executed  his  orders. 

"  The  enterprise  against  the  rebel  forces  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Middletown,  though  prevented  by  an  unfavourable  change 
of  the  weather  from  succeeding  in  its  principal  object,  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  by  Colonel  Hyde  with  much  spirit 
and  judgment,  and  must  have  its  share  in  keeping  up  the 
apprehensions  of  the  rebels,  and  preventing  the  militia  of  the 
country  exposed  to  such  attacks  from  sending  draughts  to 
Mr.  Washington's  army,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  lay  before 
his  Majesty  your  recommendation  of  that  officer. 

"  Your  own  determination  to  take  the  field  without  waiting 
for  the  growth  of  green  forage,  is  conformable  to  that 
vigour  and  zeal  which  have  distinguished  your  operations  in 
every  instance  since  you  were  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  and  his  Majesty  has  the  firmest  reliance  that  no 
opportunity  will  be  lost  nor  any  exertion  omitted  for  the 
speedy  reduction  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying  the  rebel  force, 
an  event  the  more  earnestly  to  be  desired,  as  you  will  see  by 
my  circular  letter  of  the  17th  instant  which  accompanies  this, 
that  Spain  is  become  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain  in  addition 
to  those  we  before  had  to  contend  with. 

"  I  can,  however,  with  equal  pleasure  and  truth  assure 
you  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  appears  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  exigence  ;  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  oppose  the  united  attempts  of  our  numerous  enemies,  and  to 
give  all  possible  protection  to  every  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  ;  and  for  your  particular  satisfaction  I  am  authorised 
to  add  that  it  is  not  the  present  intention  to  make  any 
reduction  of  the  forces  under  your  command  until  the  great 
object  of  the  war  in  America,  the  recovery  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  is  attained. 

"  It  was  a  great  concern  to  me  to  find  the  issue  of  the 
Congress  at  Amboy  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  had  proved 
as  ineffectual  as  the  former  meetings  for  that  purpose  ;  for 
altho'  I  could  not  suppose  the  rebel  leaders  ignorant  that  an 
exchange  would  be  for  our  advantage,  I  had  with  you  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  the  remonstrances  of  their  own  troops  and 
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the  unwillingness  of  the  militia  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
hazard  of  a  long  confinement  would  prevail  over  their  political 
reluctance,  and  oblige  them  to  lay  aside  their  chicane.  This 
last  trial,  however,  proves  that  some  other  means  than 
negociation  must  be  employed  to  force  them  to  an  exchange  ; 
and  I  should  think  the  sending  the  militia  of  the  northern  and 
middle  provinces  to  Georgia  would  be  a  probable  means  of 
producing  this  effect. 

"  The  death  of  Mr.  Stuart  is  at  this  time  a  misfortune  ; 
tho'  his  long  ill  state  of  health  had  disabled  him  from 
discharging  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  As  we  have  now 
operations  to  carry  on,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Mississipi 
and  towards  the  Atlantic,  it  is  judged  proper  to  divide 
the  southern  district,  and  to  appoint  two  superintendents 
of  Indian  affairs  instead  of  one.  Your  appointment  of 
Mr.  Cameron  has  directed  the  King's  choice  to  him  for  the 
superintendent  of  the  Indians  on  the  side  of  the  Mississipi, 
and  the  joint  testimonies  of  Governor  Tonyn,  Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Prevost,  in  favour  of  Colonel  Browne 
of  the  Florida  Rangers,  have  induced  me  to  recommend  him 
to  his  Majesty  for  the  other.  Their  offices  I  consider  as  at 
present  merely  military,  and  I  have,  therefore,  put  them 
under  your  orders,  or  those  of  the  general  officer  commanding 
the  King's  troops  in  their  respective  districts  ;  but  the  inclosed 
copy  of  my  letter  to  them  [wanting]  will  fully  inform  you 
of  the  instructions  I  have  given  them."    (No.  41.)  Copy. 

Richard  Oswald  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  June  26,  Philpot  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street. — Enclosing 
a  memorandum  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Chesapeak  Bay. 

Naval  Forces  under  Comte  d'Orvilliers. 

1779,  June.  "  Armee  Navale  commandee  par  M.  le  Comte 
d'Orvilliers  et  sortie  du  port  de  Brest  le  3e  Juin  1779. 

Ire  division  Blanche.  2me  division  Blanche  et  bleue. 
3me  division  Bleue  a  croix  blanche."  Total  men,  27,891, 
cannon,  3,014. 

William  Bull  to  William  Knox,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

1779,  July  3,  Bristol. — Accepting  the  government  of  South 
Carolina,  when  restored  to  the  King's  peace,  but  praying  to 
be  "  indulged  till  December  "  before  setting  out,  to  give  him 
time  for  his  preparations,  in  consideration  of  a  late  illness 
and  his  advanced  age,  being  some  years  older  than  Lord 
George  Germain,  whom  he  well  remembers  at  Westminster 
School. 

Sir  Egerton  Leigh  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1779,  July  14,  Laverstock,  near  Salisbury. — Having  just 
heard  that  "  the  Americans  propose  to  address  the  throne,  and 
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to  assure  his  Majesty  from  their  own  knowledge  and  good 
information  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects  in  the 
revolted  Colonies  are  firmly  attached  to  his  person  and 
government,"  he  has  instructed  a  friend  to  sign  it  for  him,  and, 
from  twenty-five  years'  experience,  can  cordially  confirm  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  address  is  framed. 

Thomas  de  Grey,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  America,  to 
Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  July  19,  Whitehall.— "  The  Quebec  letters  and  every- 
thing you  have  to  send  are  all  ready.  They  wait  only  at  the 
Admiralty  for  the  Molus  to  get  round,  and  then  the  sailing- 
orders  will  go  down.  The  Molus  sailed  on  Saturday  from 
Gravesend  for  the  Downs,  the  wind  is  directly  against  her  ; 
from  the  Downs  she  goes  to  Spithead,  where  the  Seaford 
receives  her,  and  then  proceeds  with  the  three  transports 
containing  the  Brunswick  recruits  and  other  foreign  recruits, 
about  400  in  number,  to  Cork,  where  they  will  be  joined  by 
the  transports  with  provisions  for  the  Canada  army  for  six 
months.    These  ships  have  all  more  or  less  strength  of  their 

own  ;   the  Seaford  is  but  a  20  gun  ship  His 

Excellency  informed  me  that  private  intelligence  had  been 
communicated  to  the  office  from  more  quarters  than  one,  that 
the  Spaniards  mean  an  effort  against  Gibraltar  and  to  spare 
only  ten  or  twelve  ships  to  France.  I  take  this  to  be  the 
same  account  I  sent  your  Lordship  from  Keene  on  Saturday. 
Sir  Stanier*  knows  nothing  of  it  ;  Admiralty  know  nothing 
of  it.  Sir  Stanier  says  he  believes  I  was  right  about  the  Cadiz 
fleet  sailing  the  23rd,  and  of  the  number  being  32  of  the  line, 
but  he  says  nobody  knows  their  destination. 

"  The  people  at  Dunkirk  have  behaved  with  the  greatest 
civility  to  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Mrs.  Darner,  and  Lady 
William  Campbell,  and  have,  as  Mr.  Stephens  tells  me,  set  them 
at  liberty.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  captain  of  the  packet  that 
they  were  taken,  as  he  might  have  escaped  if  he  would  have 
obeyed  orders." 

The  Object  of  the  War  of  1779. 

[1779,  July.] — The  object  of  this  war,  on  the  side  of  France, 
is  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  With  this  in  view,  she  for  a  time 
has  sacrificed  her  trade,  and  checked  the  spirit  of  her  people 
for  privateering.  Her  aim  is  to  establish  and  increase  her 
navy.  Having  once  parted  from  a  British  fleet  on  equal  terms, 
which  to  her  was  a  victory,  she  has  abandoned  to  it  the 
empty  honour  of  parading  in  the  bay,  while  she  strengthens 
her  foreign  stations,  and  has  sufficient  address  to  keep  our 
fleet  at  home  by  holding  out  the  bugbear  of  an  invasion. 
In  consequence  of  her  plan  and  our  timidity,  her  squadron 
at  Marti nico  has  accumulated  into  a  force  that,  with  3,000 

*  Sir  Stanier  Porten,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern 
province,  1773  to  1779. 
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or  4,000  land  troops  co-operating,  has  obliged  out  fleet  of 
23  two-deck  ships  to  shelter  itself  in  port,  and  takes  in  our 
colonies  one  after  another  upon  summons. 

Our  sugar  colonies,  small  and  scattered  as  they  were,  made 
an  annual  circulation  in  commerce  of  from  six  to  eight 
millions  sterling,  and  as  everything  which  they  use  must  be 
brought  by  sea,  and  everything  they  produce  must  be  sent  to 
distant  parts,  the  number  of  shipping  employed  among  them 
was  proportionally  great.  The  French  sugar  colonies,  in  their 
present  state,  may  be  estimated  at  perhaps  double  the  value 
of  our  colonies  ;  but  are  improveable  beyond  estimation. 
Hispaniola  alone  could  supply  Europe  with  sugar.  Our 
sugar  colonies  indeed  are  not  an  important  accession  to  France, 
but  as  being  in  an  high  state  of  culture,  and  diminishing  a 
rival's  strength.  Added  to  her  scale,  they  carry  with  them 
the  empire  of  the  ocean.  If  then  the  command  of  the  sea 
be  an  object  to  Britain,  she  must  make  a  bold  effort  not  only 
to  regain  her  own  but  also  to  get  possession  of  her  enemies' 
islands. 

In  concluding  on  this,  some  particular  prejudices  are  to 
be  conquered ;  first,  that  the  French  make  every  place 
impregnable  by  a  mere  touch  ;  secondly,  that  they  are  so 
numerous  in  the  West  Indies  that  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
power them.  Thus  Martinico,  it  is  said,  would  require 
30,000  men  to  reduce  it,  being  strongly  fortified  and  having 
a  garrison  of  10,000  men,  and  a  militia  still  more  numerous 
and  almost  as  good.  Now  putting  all  the  reinforcements 
together  and  including  D'Estaing's  marines,  and  allowing 
moderately  for  deaths  from  climate  and  battle,  it  is  impossible 
that  in  this  present  July  they  can  have  above  12,000  men 
to  garrison  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martinico,  St.  Vincent's, 
Grenada,  and  Tobago,  if  taken,  and  to  serve  on  board  their 
ships.  Again,  militia  will  never  be  brought  to  act  against 
regular  troops,  and  therefore  cannot  be  formidable,  nor  are 
they  so  numerous  as  is  supposed. 

Fortifications  in  the  West  Indies  are  batteries  towards  the 
sea,  and  generally  some  single  strong  place  or  citadel  by  way 
of  retreat,  supplied  for  the  most  part  by  rain  water  and  pro- 
vided with  salt  provisions,  where  merely  the  being  cooped 
up,  for  two  months,  would  ruin  the  finest  troops  by  disease 
and  nastiness.  But  for  a  moment  suppose  the  enterprize 
difficult ;  let  us  set  the  object  against  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  our  existence  as  a  maritime  power,  and  say 
what  we  should  do.  France,  could  our  spirit  submit  to  it, 
will  never  allow  us  to  enjoy  peaceably  a  post  second  to  her 
at  sea  ;  and  the  first  post  there,  and  the  superiority  of 
N.  America,  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  the  possession 
of  the  sugar  colonies.  Our  force,  therefore,  must  be  bent  that 
way.  An  active  approved  commander,  acquainted  with  the 
station,  must  have  charge  of  the  fleet.  It  must  be  well  pro- 
vided with  frigates,  bomb- vessels,  and  fire-ships.  A  body  of 
troops  sufficient  to  retake  Barbadoes,  if  fal'n,  must  be  sent 
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out  together,  because  that  must  be  the  rendezvous  of  all  our 
force.  Our  squadron  on  the  station  must  be  informed  both 
of  the  time  and  of  the  actual  day  of  the  sailing  of  the  troops, 
that  they  may  receive  them  to  windward  of  Barbadoes. 
Cork  should  be  the  place  of  embarkation  from  Europe ; 
because  any  wind  almost  will  carry  them  thence.  Barbados 
secured,  or  recovered,  Martinico  becomes  the  grand  object  ; 
the  other  islands  will  fall  with  it.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  block  up  and  reduce  Fort 
Bourbon.  The  other  troops  may  overrun  the  country  and 
drive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort.  Recruits  should  be  con- 
tinually arriving  from  N.  York  or  Cork,  so  as  to  keep  up  an 
active  army  of  from  20,000  to  25,000.  Guadaloupe  will  be 
an  easy  valuable  conquest.  After  three  months  spent  in 
regular  movements,  it  was,  before,  reduced  in  less  than  two 
weeks  by  a  war  by  detachments.  Dominica  will  not  then  be 
worth  holding.  St.  Vincent's,  Grenada,  Tobago  must  fall 
for  want  of  succours.  Under  active  sea  and  land  officers 
co-operating  the  whole  may  be  finished  in  less  than  three 
months,  especially  if  the  Dutch  at  St.  Eustatius  be  roundly 
dealt  with.  With  an  exception  of  Basseterre  Fort,  Guadaloupe, 
and  Fort  Bourbon  for  the  purposes  of  police  and  security  of 
shipping,  forts  in  general  should  be  demolished,  and  the 
artillery  be  carried  off.  Hispaniola  is  our  next  object ;  we 
do  things  by  halves,  and  endanger  our  naval  importance,  if  we 
leave  that  island  in  the  hands  of  France.  No  fear  of  giving 
umbrage  to  Spain  should  deter  us  from  making  the  attempt. 
Masters  of  the  sugar  colonies,  we  should  command  America 
(for  these  only  have  made  her  great),  and  be  invulnerable 
by  France,  we  shall  repay  ourselves  the  expences  of  the  war, 
and  recover  the  fortunes  of  many  thousands  of  our  fellow 
subjects,  that  are  bound  up  in  them,  independent  of  sugar 
planters  and  sugar  factors  :  lands  and  settlements  in  the 
French  Colonies  should  be  offered  to  all  who  embark  on  the 
expedition.  Should  we  content  ourselves  with  a  pitiful  plan 
to  recover  our  own  islands,  we  shall  thereby  hardly  lessen 
our  expence  ;  and  the  present  war  has  so  clearly  demonstrated 
their  constant  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
more  powerful  islands,  that  no  man  will  be  induced  to  lend 
or  risk  his  property  in  them  ;  and  they  can  neither  be 
improved  or  supported  without  British  money,  of  which  there 
is  not  so  little  locked  up  in  them  as  six  millions.  They  must 
dwindle  to  nothing,  while  the  French  Colonies  are  rapidly 
going  on  to  improvement,  and  raising  up  a  navy  that  our 
decayed,  neglected  fleet  dare  not  face.  In  short,  justice  to 
our  fellow-subjects,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  our  existence 
as  a  maritime  state,  demand  our  utmost  exertion  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  sugar  colonies. 

On  the  supposition  of  a  Spanish  war  the  above  reasoning 
is  confirmed,  only  that  our  views  must  be  extended  to 
Portorico  and  Cuba  ;  and  to  the  offer  of  a  free  trade  between 
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South  America  and  Britain,  in  order  to  detach  that  Continent 
from  Spain.  There  arr  Jesuits  enough  in  London  to  open 
the  correspondence.  Unsigned. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1779,  Aug.  3,  Whitehall.— Despatches  Nos.  57,  58,  and  59, 
received  by  Captain  Fraser.  The  expeditious  and  well  timed 
movements  up  the  North  River  have  received  the  King's  highest 
approval,  and  his  Majesty  entertains  hopes  that  this  campaign 
will  be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  public.  "  Vice- 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  with  his  convoy  will,  I  trust,  before  this 
be  arrived  with  you.  The  ships  and  troops  he  carried  out 
will  be  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to  the  fleet  and  army, 
and  give  spirit  and  confidence  to  all  the  King's  faithful 
subjects  

"  I  read  with  great  pleasure  in  General  Mathew's  instructions, 
your  equally  wise  and  humane  directions  to  him,  to  arm  and 
embody  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  put  them 
in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  from  such  a  conduct 
we  must  hope  for  a  speedy  issue  to  this  unhappy  contest  ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  this  country  has 
made,  and  the  prodigious  force  sent  out  for  subduing  the 
rebellion,  I  am  convinced  our  utmost  efforts  will  fail  of  their 
effect,  if  we  cannot  find  means  to  engage  the  people  of 
America  in  support  of  a  cause  which  is  equally  their  own  and 
ours,  and  when  their  enemies  are  driven  away  or  subdued, 
induce  them  to  employ  their  own  force  to  protect  themselves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  that  constitution  to  which 
they  shall  have  been  restored. 

"  Upon  these  ideas  it  was  that  the  war  was  first  undertaken, 
and  when  the  Prohibitory  Act  was  passed  Parliament  thought 
fit  to  vest  the  Crown  with  power  to  appoint  Commissioners 
to  grant  pardon  and  restore  to  peace  such  as  should  return 
to  their  allegiance  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  power  his 
Majesty  has  judged  it  proper  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  his  forces  in  North  America  should  be  possessed  of  those 
authorities.  A  commission  appointing  you  his  Majesty's 
Commissioner  for  the  before-mentioned  purposes  has  there- 
fore been  prepared  and  passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  will 
be  transmitted  to  you  by  Major-General  Robertson,  who 
takes  his  passage  in  the  Raleigh  frigate  ;  but  his  Majesty  con- 
ceiving that  the  business  incident  to  this  commission  might 
be  incommodious  and  embarrassing  to  you,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  council  to  assist  you  with  their  advice 
in  all  matters  which  you  shall  think  proper  to  submit  to  their 
consideration,  or  to  desire  their  opinion  upon,  as  you  will 
find  by  the  instructions  which  will  accompany  your  com- 
mission." 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1779],  Aug.  4,  Passy. — "  I  have  seen  Franklin  four  times. 
He  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  Congress,  and  more  so 
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with  Versailles,  and  told  me  he  would  go  to  Italy,  but  I  believe 
wishes  for  a  more  honourable  retreat,  and  would  gladly  con- 
tribute to  a  reunion  of  the  Empire.  I  shall  remain  a  month 
here,  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  this 
information.  Monsr.  Turgot  himself  despairs  ;  surely  the 
iron  should  be  well  struck  while  it  is  so  hot,  and  it  is  better 
to  give  too  much  than  risque  all  by  offering  too  little.  I  fear 
most  for  Ireland  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  Quixotism  about  making 
that  country  independent,  and  Spain  has  no  Ireland  to  fear 
for.  Application  was  made  some  time  ago  to  the  Irish 
seminary  here  for  two  missionaries  who  could  speak  Irish, 
French,  and  English,  but  the  Superior  could  not  find  two 
so  qualified.  The  bearer  can  tell  you  more.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  Turgot  himself  told  me  one  night  at  Madame  Blondel's 
that  the  Congress  had  us'd  Franklin  shamefully,  and  did  not 
deserve  him." 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Aug.  25.  On  board  the  Europe,  New  York. — Has 
this  moment  anchored  before  the  town  of  New  York  after  a 
tedious  passage.  The  troops,  sickly  to  the  amount  of  about 
one  thousand,  principally  scurvy,  will  soon  recover. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1779,  Aug.  28,  Whitehall. — Your  despatches  have  been 
received  through  Major-General  Jones.  "  The  General  has 
since  come  to  town,  and  from  him  I  have  learnt  that  an  officer 
of  the  troops  under  Major-General  Prevost's  command  had 
before  he  sailed  brought  you  advice  of  his  return  to  Beaufort, 
after  having  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Charles 
Town,  without  sustaining  any  considerable  loss  either  in  his 
march  or  retreat.  I  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  hear  you  had 
made  a  detachment  of  the  force  with  you,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  navy  upon  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  and  that  you 
had  received  some  advice  of  the  troops  at  Nova  Scotia  being 
on  their  way  to  attack  the  province  of  Main. 

u  These  operations  cannot  fail  to  increase  that  alarm  and 
apprehension  which  your  movement  up  the  North  River 
appears  to  have  excited  in  the  Congress  and  the  rebel  amy, 
which  I  understand  has  already  had  the  good  effect  to 
occasion  the  recall  of  the  troops  destined  to  make  an  irruption 
into  Canada,  and  will  therefore,  as  I  foresaw,  leave  General 
Haldimand  at  liberty  not  only  to  carry  on  his  works  for  the 
security  of  the  province,  but  to  harrass  the  rebel  frontiers 
throughout  the  campaign  ;  and  indeed  much  it  behoves  us  to 
profit  of  every  means  and  occasion  which  present  themselves 
of  bringing  the  American  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion  ; 
for  the  powers  Great  Britain  has  to  contend  with  in  Europe 
are  so  potent  as  to  require  her  utmost  efforts  to  withstand 
them.  The  King's  magnanimity  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  the 
nearness  of  the  danger,  nor  does  the  spirit  of  the  nation  shrink 
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from  the  increase  of  its  difficulties.  Our  cause  is  just,  our 
councils  firm  and  decided,  and  we  trust  that  the  zealous  and 
able  exertions  of  our  officers  will  under  the  Divine  favour 
be  crowned  with  success." 

A  commission  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  sent  imme- 
diately, authorizing  you  to  grant  pardon  and  restore  to  the 
King's  peace  all  who  return  to  their  allegiance.  The  same 
allowance  will  be  made  to  you  for  supporting  the  commission 
as  formerly,  and  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  should 
make  such  allowance  as  you  think  proper  to  a  secretary.  It 
has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  troops  are  in  need 
of  vinegar,  blankets,  and  kettles,  and  that  vegetables  also 
are  running  short  from  want  of  seeds.  Orders  have  been  given 
to  ship  these  articles  immediately  in  the  Ceres  and  Friendship. 

James  Simpson  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  August  28,  New  York. — Giving  an  account  of  his 
mission  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling  in  South  Carolina. 
"  Upon  the  whole  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  your 
Lordship  that  I  am  of  opinion,  whenever  the  King's  troops 
move  to  Carolina,  they  will  be  assisted  by  very  considerable 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  ;  that  if  the  respectable  force 
proposed  moves  thither  early  in  the  fall,  the  reduction  of  the 
country  without  risk  or  much  opposition  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  I  am  not  without  sanguine  expectations,  that 
with  proper  conduct  such  a  concurrence  of  many  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  in  the  lower  settlements  may  be  pro- 
cured, that  a  due  submission  to  his  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  established  throughout  the  country."  Has  laid  the  result 
of  the  information  he  has  obtained  before  his  Excellency  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy's  Fleet. 

1779,  August  17  to  August  30. — An  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  fleet  of  his  Majesty's  ships  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  Kt.,  comprising  60  ships,  carrying  3,260  guns 
and  26,544  men,  by  Benjamin  Thompson.  Prefaced  by  a  list 
of  the  ships,  a  note  that  "  Count  Molkt,  a  rear-admiral  in  the 
Danish  service,  Count  Wedel,  a  midshipman  in  ditto  and 
myself  were  serving  on  board  the  Victory  as  volunteers  and 
were  all  three  of  us  of  the  admiral's  family,"  and  a  list  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  family,  viz.  : — Richd.  Kempenfelt, 
Admiral,  Captain  Henry  Colins,  capt.  of  the  Victory,  Peter 
Osborn,  admiral's  secretary. 

Admiral  Arbtjthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1779,  Sept.  2,  Europe,  New  York. — I  have  already  announced 
my  arrival  on  the  25th.    I  have  had  much  conversation  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  to  the  plans  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
"It  is  almost  beyond  credit  how  those  fellows  have  encreased 
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their  shipping,  which  I  have  informed  Lord  Sandwich  in 
my  public  letter,  requesting  to  be  reinstated  with  the  frigates, 
at  least  that  came  home  with  Mr.  Gambier. 

"  Sir  James  Wallace  is  here  from  Georgia,  I  shall  dispatch 
him  back  with  stores  and  other  necessaries  in  three  or  four 
days  to  be  in  readiness  to  put  everything  in  forwardness  that 
no  time  may  be  lost.  Sir  Henry  is  anxious  for  a  feint  upon  and 
towards  Rhode  Island  to  take  off  the  rebels'  attention  from 
our  real  design  ;  I  lay  no  stress  upon  it  and  shall  send  a  small 
escort  as  it  will  not  take  up  much  time,  but  we  must  think 
of  moving  seriously,  for  by  the  latter  end  of  this  month  we 
ought  to  be  at  our  destination,  and  as  large  ships  cannot  proceed 
to  the  southward,  I  have  proposed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that 
I  could  wish  to  cause  a  diversion  in  Virginia  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  their  reinforceing  the  Carolinas,  which  I  can 
do  very  usefully  by  proceeding  up  the  Potomack  with  five  line 
of  battleships,  provided  Sir  Henry  does  not  call  upon  me  for 
too  many  at  fixed  posts  :  in  that  case  it  must  drop,  for  I 
never  will  put  a  negative  to  his  requisitions,  which  I  doubt 
not  he  will  always  accompany  with  his  reasons.  But  I  am 
confident  if  our  force  will  admit  it,  that  the  idea  is  not  a 
bad  one." 

Lord  North  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Sept.  10,  Bushy  Park.— "  My  dear  Lord,  I  have  long 
wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  upon  a  matter 
of  some  importance,  but  I  have  hitherto  deferred  it,  as  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  upon  it  before  this  time, 
but  I  must  begin  by  acquitting  myself  of  a  seeming  inattention 
to  your  commands  and  by  assuring  you  that  upon  receiving 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago  a  letter  from  your  Lordship  I  imme- 
diately laid  your  letter  before  the  King  and  have  several 
times  since  mentioned  the  same  subject  to  his  Majesty.  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  bring  your  Lordship  any  answer, 
his  Majesty  having  always  appeared  desirous  of  your  Lordship's 
continuance  in  your  office,  and  having  always  declined  to 
signify  his  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  other  part  of  your 
request. 

"  For  these  last  three  months  the  threatened  invasion  of 
this  kingdom  has  so  entirely  and  necessarily  occupied  our  atten- 
tion that  it  has  been  improper  and  almost  impossible  to  take 
any  step  but  what  related  to  that  very  important  object. 
The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  though  it  is  not  certain 
yet  I  think  it  probable  that  no  further  attempts  to  invade  us 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  present  points 
for  our  consideration  (besides  offensive  operations  against  the 
enemy,  the  protection  of  our  trade,  and  the  support  of  our 
distant  garrisons)  will  be  the  acquisition  if  possible  of  foreign 
alliances  and  the  formation  of  as  strong  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration as  we  can  against  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 
In  this  view  I  wish  to  acquire  Lord  Stormont  and  my  friend 
Lord  Hillsborough,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  every 
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satisfaction  possible  to  Lord  Gower  and  his  friends.  No  system 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  firm  and  desirable  which  leaves 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  any  part  of  the  Ministry.  I  believe 
that  Lord  Gower  has  it  at  heart  to  introduce  Lord  Carlisle  into 
public  business,  and  no  way  of  doing  it  occurs  to  me  so  proper 
and  convenient  as  the  separation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
the  American  Seals,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Carlisle 
to  be  First  Commissioner  of  Trade.  This  must,  however,  be 
done  entirely  with  your  good  will  or  not  at  all,  and  it  must 
not  even  be  mentioned  to  any  other  person  till  it  has  been 
submitted  to  your  consideration  and  decision.  If  I  thought 
that  this  separation  would  in  any  degree  diminish  the 
emolument,  credit,  power,  or  dignity  of  your  Lordship's  present 
situation  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  propose  it, 
and  I  now  do  it  in  the  fullest  conviction  that  no  such  con- 
sequence can  arise  from  it.  I  confide  entirely  in  your  justice 
and  candour  that  you  will  see  that  nothing  is  meant  by  this 
proposal  unfriendly  towards  you,  and  that  when  I  suggest  a 
measure  for  strengthening  administration,  I  do  not  recommend 
what  is  calculated  solely  for  my  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of 
every  other  person  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  To  acquire 
strength  from  without,  and  to  preserve  not  only  unanimity 
but  cordial  good  humour  and  satisfaction  amongst  ourselves, 
are  two  points  that  must  be  constantly  in  our  view.  They 
alone  can,  and  they  most  probably  will  carry  us  through  every 
difficulty  we  have  to  encounter.  To  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects  nothing  can  more  essentially  contribute  than 
your  Lordship's  compliance  with  the  proposal  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  suggest." 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1779],  Sept.  10,  Ostend. — The  writer  has  a  paper  to  com- 
municate to  Lord  George  of  real  importance.  "  It  contains 
a  diary  of  the  three  campains,  '76,  '77  and  '78  in  North 
America,  in  which  the  excellency  of  your  Lordship's  plans  are 
so  well  illustrated,  and  the  unhappy  execution  or  rather 
mutilation  of  them  is  so  plainly  set  forth,  even  by  an  adver- 
sary, that  no  Parliamentary  vote  could  do  you  so  much  justice 
as  this  plain  military  tale.  I  have  seen  Monsr.  La  Fayette's, 
Major  Gen.  Conway's  and  Monsr.  Cranis's  accounts  as  deliver'd 
to  their  respective  protectors  in  the  French  ministry,  and  all 
concur  in  making  more  than  a  justification  of  your  Lordship's 
admirable  plan  for  reducing  the  male-contents  of  America. 
I  have  likewise  seen  Monsr.  de  Cranis  for  several  hours  in  private 
company,  where  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  introduced 
on  purpose  that  I  might  hear  his  sentiments  on  the  reduction 
of  America,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your  Lordship 
that  his  opinion  concurs  thoroughly  with  those  of  the  other 
two  gentlemen,  and  has  convinc'd  both  Monsr.  de  M[auripas] 
and  Monsr.  de  Verg[ennes]  that  the  French  interest  is  desperate 
in  that  country  I  know  from  the  very  best  as 
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well  as  most  private  information  that  the  two  persons  I  nam'd 
above  have  no  idea  of  insisting  on  the  independency  of 
America  ;  that  the  first  is  perfectly  asham'd  and  the  last 
heartily  tir'd  of  it — '  que  V 6b jet  de  la  guerre  est  change  '  and 
that  provided  no  mention  were  made  of  Dunkirk  on  our  side, 
none  would  be  made  of  America  on  theirs,  '  car  il  faut  que 
chacun  reste  le  maitre  chez  lui '    .     .     .     .  T.D." 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1779,  Sept.  12].  "Dover,  Sunday  morn."  "Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  Lordship  to  know  the 
contents  of  Monsr.  de  Sartine's  letter  to  my  friend  Monsr.  Chabot 
le  Balafre  on  the  subject  of  the  engagement  near  the  Grenadas  ; 
it  was  very  short,  receiv'd  on  the  field  the  day  of  a  review 
and  immediately  read  aloud.  The  purport  was  brought  to 
me  by  a  person  I  shall  name  to  your  Lordship,  together  with 
some  proposals  which  I  flatter  myself  you  will  deem  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  but  on  which  I  must  intreat  the  most 
perfect  silence. 

"  Monsr.  de  Sartine  acknowledged  the  defence  of  Grenada 
to  have  been  very  gallant,  but  that  the  naval  engagement  had 
been  very  bloody,  Monsr.  d'Estaign  having  lost  besides  his 
wounded  near  1,200  killed,  '  mats  qu'a  la  fin  les  Anglais  s'etoient 
retires  avec  perte.'  It  was  added  in  a  postscript  that  the 
French  would  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  refitting  their  ships, 
which  were  almost  a  wreck. 

"  I  have  receiv'd  within  these  two  days  such  intimate 
and  reiterated  assurances  of  Monsr.  de  Maurepas'  determination 
not  to  insist  on  the  independency  of  America  and  of  Monsr.  de 
Verg[enne's]  confusion  on  the  subject,  that  I  must  intreat 
your  Lordship  not  to  credit  any  ostensible  protestations  to  the 
contrary.  My  information  comes  thro'  such  a  channel  as 
leaves  no  doubt  of  his  real  sentiments  on  this  matter.  What 
influence  this  unfortunate  affair  in  the  W.  Indies  may  have 
had  on  others  I  know  not,  but  Franklin  is  in  the  greatest 
discredit  with  them,  and  yet  matters  are  in  so  fluctuating  a 
state  in  America  that  yesterday  at  Ostende  private  letters 
were  brought  to  me  by  my  friend  in  which  it  appear 'd  that 
Lee's  party  was  again  obtaining  the  ascendancy  over  Franklin's 
and  were  the  object  of  publick  scurrility.  Monsr.  de  Cranis, 
the  protege  of  Monsr.  Turgot,  had  left  the  Lee  faction  in  the 
month  of  May  last  predominant  over  that  of  Franklin,  and 
Franklin's  intimates  both  at  Paris  and  Passy  had  confess 'd 
it.  I  intreat  that  what  I  have  the  honor  of  writing  to  your 
Lordship  on  this  subject  may  remain  in  perfect  secrecy  and 
the  matter  only  of  your  Lordship's  superior  reflexion  and 
more  enlighten'd  consideration. 

"If  it  be  possible  to  raise  Roman  Catholick  regiments  in 
Ireland  there  may  be  a  supply  of  such  officers  as  would  be  no 
indifferent  acquisition  towards  the  speedy  reduction  of  America. 
I  throw  out  this  for  your  Lordship's  attention  before  I  have 
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the  honor  of  seeing  you,  and  hope  you  will  forgive  the 
importunity  of  one  who  feels  deeply  for  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  and  the  miscarriages  of  some  of  the  noblest  plans 
that  ever  were  concerted,  and  which  seem'd  to  have  every 
title  to  success  except  the  indolence  of  those  appointed  to 
execute  them." 

Lorp^  George  Germain  to  Lord  North. 

1779,  Sept.  13,  Stoneland  Lodge.— "  When  I  had  the 
honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  last  year  I  was  realty 
apprehensive  that  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  have  under- 
gone the  fatigue  of  the  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
added  to  the  business  of  my  office.  I  by  no  means  wished  to 
convey  the  most  distant  idea  of  declining  the  King's  service 
as  long  as  I  was  able  to  discharge  the  duty  of  it  to  his  Majesty's 
satisfaction,  but  I  must  not  forget  that  at  my  time  of  life 
I  cannot  expect  long  to  enjoy  that  state  of  health  which 
might  enable  me  to  be  as  active  and  as  diligent  in  the  execution 
of  his  Majesty's  commands  as  the  critical  situation  of  this 
country  requires  from  every  servant  of  the  Crown. 

"  It  was  natural  for  me  to  hope  that  I  might  have  deserved 
some  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour.  As  that  is  not  the  case, 
I  can  only  lament  it  as  a  misfortune,  but  I  shall  never  presume 
to  complain  of  it  as  the  least  injustice. 

"  I  entered  into  the  King's  service  when  affairs  in  America 
appeared  desperate,  and  few  I  believe  then  envied  the  honour 
I  received.  I  acted  upon  the  principle  of  endeavouring  to 
be  of  some  use  to  his  Majesty,  always  desiring  when  I  could 
be  no  longer  so,  to  return  to  that  private  situation  from  whence 
I  was  invited. 

"  The  plan  your  Lordship  proposes  is  no  surprize  to  me. 
I  have  known  it  had  been  thought  upon  many  months  ago  by 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  being  consulted  by  you.  All 
I  can  say  to  it  is  that  when  the  King  tells  me  it  is  his  pleasure 
that  such  an  arrangement  should  take  place  I  have  no  reply 
to  make  but  humbly  to  submit  to  what  he  may  think  most 
for  his  service,  though  I  must  feel  it  as  degrading  to  me,  but 
if  my  inclinations  were  consulted  I  had  much  rather  that 
Lord  Gower  and  Lord  Carlisle  should  be  fully  gratified  by 
Lord  Carlisle's  receiving  the  Seals  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 
There  is,  however,  one  public  objection  which  I  must  state  to 
your  Lordship  against  that  arrangement.  I  fear  the  expec- 
tations and  demands  of  the  rebellious  colonies  will  be  raised 
when  they  perceive  one  of  the  late  Commissioners  will  have 
the  settling  of  any  future  treaty  with  them.  The  proposals 
made  by  their  Excellencys  will  be  considered  as  approved  and 
adopted  by  his  Majesty,  and  if  that  was  the  case  I  should  think 
it  a  most  alarming  and  fatal  blow  to  this  kingdom.  I  beg 
pardon  for  writing  my  mind  so  freely  to  your  Lordship,  but 
these  are  times  when  men  ought  to  speak  out. 

"  The  situation  of  this  kingdom  cannot  be  too  soon  the 
object  of  most  serious  consideration.    Foreign  alliances  I 
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shall  not  despair  of,  as  there  are  many  states  which  cannot 
see  with  indifference  the  depression  of  Great  Britain,  but  then 
those  alliances  must  be  sought  for,  we  must  not  expect  that 
they  will  be  voluntarily  offered.  The  objects  of  the  war  both 
for  offence  and  defence  are  so  important  and  so  extensive  that 
they  will  require  the  utmost  attention  of  your  Lordship  and 
the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  but  I  flatter  myself  the 
resources  of  this  country  will  still  enable  us  to  withstand 
all  our  enemies  and  even  to  act  offensively  against  them. 
But  we  must  proceed  upon  plan  and  system  and  we  must 
remember  that  whatever  is  undertaken  will  be  attended  with 
great  risk,  but  I  am  certain  exertions  must  be  made,  for  no 
measure  can  be  so  fatal  as  a  tame  defensive  war,  which  must 
end  in  the  destruction  of  this  country.  As  long  as  I  remain  in 
office  your  Lordship  may  command  my  best  endeavours  for 
promoting  what  you  may  think  for  the  honour  and  safety  of 
this  empire,  and  when  I  cease  to  be  in  his  Majesty's  Council 
my  most  earnest  prayers  will  ever  be  offered  for  his  Majesty's 
happiness  and  prosperity."  Copy. 

Henry  Caldwell  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Sept.  19,  Quebec. —  .  .  .  "  As  to  our  situation 
in  this  province,  I  look  upon  it  that  we  are  perfectly  secure 
from  any  thing  that  can  be  effected  from  the  Colonies.  Our 
Governor  has  military  abilities,  and  I  am  sure  the  whole  of 
them  will  be  exerted  in  [the]  King's  service,  for  which  nobody 
can  be  more  anxious.  In  respect  to  the  police  of  this  country 
or  any  resources  to  be  drawn  from  the  Canadians,  things  are 
exactly  in  the  same  state  they  were  in  two  years  ago  ;  the 
same  councils  as  yet  in  those  matters  only  seem  to  prevail,  and 
the  same  causes  will  naturally  produce  the  same  effects.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  in  my  opinion  those  Councils  have  been 
productive  of  much  evil,  but  never  of  any  good  to  this 
province.  I  hope,  however,  a  little  time  will  give  our 
Governor  a  clearer  idea  of  the  resources  that  I  think  may  be 
drawn  from  this  country,  which  would  give  us  a  great  addition 
of  strength  in  case  of  accidents. 

"  An  attack  was  threatened  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
on  Detroit  from  a  General  Mcintosh  ;  by  intelligence  and 
letters  from  my  nephew  there,  I  find  they  are  perfectly  secure 
just  now,  but  that  the  greatest  apprehensions  are  for  Niagara. 
General  Sullivan,  it  is  said,  is  on  his  march  from  the  Sesqua- 
hanna  with  three  or  four  thousand  men,  but  whether  for  that 
place  or  to  take  possession  of  the  Indian  country  is  uncertain  ; 
I  should  think  the  latter,  the  former  he  can't  come  sufficiently 
prepared  for.  Col.  Butler  is,  however,  watching  his  motions 
with  his  Rangers,  some  of  the  8th  Regiment,  and  a  large 
body  of  Indians.  We  expect  daily  accounts  from  him  ;  by 
my  nephew's  letter  from  Detroit,  five  men  of  the  8th 
Regiment,  that  had  been  taken  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  unfortunate 
expedition,  made  their  escape  ;  they  say  the  Indians  are  much 
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exasperated  against  the  rebels  and  have  lately  killed  and 
scalped  several  at  St.  Vincennes  ;  prisoners  and  scalps  are 
also  daily  brought  in  at  Detroit." 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  September  19,  New  York.  Roebuck. — Stating  that  their 
design  has  had  to  be  postponed,  owing  to  Governor  Dalling's 
representations  of  the  dangers  to  which  Jamaica  is  exposed 
from  the  great  armament  now  preparing  by  Count  d'Estaign. 
Lord  Cornwallis  has  gone  to  the  island  with  all  the  troops 
that  can  be  spared,  embarked  in  the  Russel,  Europe  and 
Raisonable.  Is  himself  going  to  Rhode  Island,  a  port  which 
has  locked  up  four  or  five  thousand  men  and  five  or  six  ships 
at  enormous  expence,  and  hitherto  of  no  use.  Thinks  it  was 
foolish  to  take  it,  though  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
abandon  it  he  cannot  determine. 

Enclosing  : 

1.  1779,  Aug.  12,  Bristol.  Port  Royal  Harbour,  Jamaica 

—  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  to  Vice- Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Vice-Admiral 
Byron,  which  will  explain  the  very  alarming  situation  of 
Jamaica.  Copy. 

2.  1779,  Aug.  10,  Bristol,  Port  Royal  Harbour,  Jamaica. 

—  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  to  Vice- Admiral  Byron. 
The  letter  referred  to  in  enclosure  No.  1.  Hopes  that' a 
respectable  squadron  is  on  its  way  to  join  him,  "  otherwise 
this  valuable  island  and  his  Majesty's  ships  upon  this  station 
will  be  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overpowered."  Expects 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  three  or  four  days,  as  on  the 
2§th  and  30th  of  July  part  of  his  fleet  was  seen  by  a 
privateer  off  the  N.E.  of  Hispaniola.  Count  d'Estaign 's 
squadron  consists  of  120  sail,  including  eighteen  sail  of 
the  line. 

3.  1779,  Sep.  19. — Orders  from  Vice- Admiral  Mariot 
Arbuthnot  to  Commodore  Drake  for  his  conduct  of  the 
squadron  under  his  command  to  relieve  Jamaica. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1779,  Sept.  27,  Whitehall.— "  Secret."  Enclosing  dupli- 
cates of  former  letters,  which  will  probably  arrive  sooner 
than  the  originals.  "  Since  those  letters  were  written,  I  have 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  that  our  affairs  in  the  West  Indies 
were  so  changed,  that  the  commanders  of  the  King's  troops  and 
ships  there  judged  it  unsafe  to  send  back  any  part  of  the  troops 
to  North  America,  or  to  spare  any  naval  force  to  convoy  them. 
The  uneasiness  which  this  disappointment  must  give  you  is 
a  great  concern  to  me,  but  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  I  sincerely  intended  you  should  have  received  a 
considerable  part  of  those  troops  before  the  hurricane  season 
came  on.    The  arrival  of  Mr.  D'Estaing  with  thirteen  sail  of 
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the  line,  as  it  is  said,  at  Port  L'Orient  a  few  days  since,  if  true, 
has  again  given  us  the  superiority  of  naval  force  in  the 
Leeward  Islands  ;  but  after  such  heavy  misfortunes  as  we 
have  experienced,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  sufficient  garrisons  to  defend  the  islands,  which  were 
attacked  in  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  withdrawing  any  part  of  what  Major- General  Grant  has 
judged  necessary  to  distribute  among  those  which  remain  to 
us.  On  the  contrary,  the  apprehensions  for  their  safety  are 
so  great,  both  here  and  in  the  West  Indies,  that  it  were 
exceedingly  to  be  wished  our  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
admit  of  sending  a  further  body  of  land  forces  thither,  not 
only  to  strengthen  still  further  our  possessions,  but  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  our  turn,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  recover 
what  we  have  lost.  The  very  important  service  you  propose 
to  employ  a  part  of  the  troops  under  your  command  in 
effecting,  in  the  month  of  October,  is  an  object  of  such  vast 
importance,  that  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  suggest  the 
most  distant  idea  of  changing  it  for  any  other.  The  feeble 
resistance  Major-General  Prevost  met  with  in  his  march  and 
retreat  through  so  great  a  part  of  South  Carolina,  is  an 
indubitable  proof  of  the  indisposition  of  the  inhabitants  to 
support  the  rebel  government.  The  possession  of  Charles 
Town  would,  therefore,  I  flatter  myself,  be  attended  with  the 
recovery  of  the  whole  of  that  province,  and  probably  North 
Carolina  would  soon  follow,  and  present  you  with  a  pleasing 
occasion  of  exercising  the  powers  his  Majesty  has  invested 
you  with,  of  granting  pardon  and  restoring  to  the  king's  peace 
those  valuable  countries.  The  other  enterprise  you  meditate 
on  the  side  of  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  cannot,  I  am  persuaded, 
fail  of  accelerating  the  great  end  of  all  the  King's  American 
measures,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  I  shall  hear 
with  particular  pleasure  that  you  have  found  means  to 
establish  a  post  at  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia,  as  that  situation 
appears  to  be  so  well  cicumstanced  as  a  station  for  the  men- 
of-war  and  privateers  to  intercept  the  trade  of  that  province 
and  Maryland  whilst  they  persist  in  rebellion,  which,  with 
that  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have  furnished  the  Congress 
with  the  chief  means  of  purchasing  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  The  severe  blow  Sir  George  Collier  has  given  to  the 
rebel  force  at  Penobscot,  by  entirely  destroying  the  shipping 
employed  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  Col.  Maclean,  must 
deprive  the  people  of  the  New  England  provinces  of  their 
great  resource  from  privateering,  and  prove  a  considerable 
security  to  the  navigation  of  the  King's  faithful  subjects. 

 I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure,  from  Capt. 

Dixon,  that  the  dissentions  and  jealousies  among  the  members 
of  the  Congress  continue  to  increase,  and  that  the  people's 
repugnance   to   serve   in   their   army   becomes   every  day 

greater  As  it  may  be  expected  that  France  and 

Spain  will  immediately  detach  some  ships  to  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  room  of  those  brought  home  by  Mr.  D'Estaing,  and  as 
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in  the  winter  season  our  large  ships  can  be  of  no  use  in  North 
America,  orders  are  sent  out  by  this  conveyance  to  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  to  send  three  of  the  line  to  join  the  Leeward 
Island  squadron  ;  but  they  will  be  replaced  early  in  the 
spring,  when  we  hope  to  be  better  able  to  spare  ships  of  the 

line  from  hence  than  at  present  The  combined 

fleets  of  France  and  Spain  are  returned  to  Brest  to  recruit  their 
seamen,  which  were  very  sickly,  and  supply  themselves  with 
water  and  provisions,  of  which  they  were  in  great  want.  They 
still  profess  to  cover  a  body  of  troops  to  invade  this  country 
or  Ireland,  and  a  number  of  transports  are  collected  at  St. 
Maloes  and  Havre  for  the  purpose.  Our  fleet  is  now  greatly 
reinforced  and  in  most  excellent  condition  ;  and  so  great  a 
military  spirit  has  lately  diffused  itself  throughout  the 
people,  that  the  internal  defence  of  this  country  was,  I  believe, 
at  no  time  so  well  provided  for.    Copy . 

Lord  North  to  Thomas  de  Grey. 
1779,  Sept.  28,  Marsh  Gate.— "  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  ship  taken  in  the  North  Sea  by  Paul  Jones  is  Atkinson's, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  supplying  the  loss  this  year.  I  do 
not  believe  the  intelligence  respecting  d'Estaign's  squadron 
but  I  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  send  off  any  dispatches 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  you  had  better  enclose  the  intelligence' 
received  from  Mr.  Stephens  just  as  you  have  received  it,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  judge  of  it.  I  would  enquire,  however, 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  of  M.  d'Estaign's 
being  returned  to  Europe,  and  would  accompany  this  intel- 
ligence with  any  information  I  might  receive  upon  that 

subject  I  am  sorry  Capt.  Pearson,  after  beating 

off  Paul  Jones,  found  himself  obliged  to  strike  to  the 
Alliance. 

Lord  North  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Sept.  29,  Bushy  Park. — "  Having  laid  the  contents 
of  your  Lordship's  letter  before  the  King,  I  am  commanded 
by  his  Majesty  to  signify  to  your  Lordship  his  high  appro- 
bation of  the  disposition  you  have  shewn  to  facilitate  any 
arrangement  which  can  strengthen  his  administration.  His 
Majesty  has  ordered  me  at  the  same  time  to  say  to  your 
Lordship  that  he  does  not  consider  the  separation  of  the 
offices  as  in  the  least  degree  degrading,  and  certainly  would 
not  wish  to  see  it  take  place  if  he  did,  but  that  he  wishes  to 
introduce  Lord  Carlisle  into  his  service  without  placing  him 
immediately  in  one  of  the  most  efficient  offices  of  the  State  and 
without  removing  the  principal  direction  of  the  American 
affairs  from  those  hands  where  it  now  is  and  where  he  is  most 

desirous  of  seeing  it  continue  The  kind  part 

your  Lordship  has  taken  upon  this  occasion  will  be  ever 
gratefully  remembered  by  me,  who  am  deeply  interested  in 
everything  that  can  benefit  the  present  system  of  Government. 

K 
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I  have  long  been  of  opinion  and  have  often  represented  that 
a  change  in  my  department  would  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  his  Majesty's  Government,  but  as  this  is  not  his 
Majesty's  opinion,  I  have  determined  to  go  on  cheerfully, 
in  full  confidence  of  an  able  and  cordial  support,  of  which 
indeed  I  stand  in  the  greatest  need.  This  instance  of  your 
Lordship's  friendship  to  me  and  zeal  for  the  common  cause 
will,  I  trust,  operate  by  the  force  of  the  example  upon  the 
attachment  of  the  rest  of  the  friends  of  Government,  and 
contribute  essentially  to  carry  us  well  through  our  present 
embarassed  situation."  Seal  of  arms  in  garter,  surmounted 
by  coronet. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Lord  North. 

1779,  Oct.  1,  Pall  Mall. — I  beg  you  to  inform  me  whether 
the  King  read  your  letter  to  me  and  my  answer  to  it,  and  if 
his  Majesty  "  upon  that  state  of  the  business  "  approves  of 
the  proposed  arrangement.  "Whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
separation  of  the  offices  I  shall  most  readily  and  cheerfully 
submit  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  trusting,  however,  that  he 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  this  day  of  personally  assuring 
him  that  upon  this  and  every  other  occasion  I  shall  ever  wish 
to  act  in  that  manner  which  may  best  prove  my  duty  and 
attachment  towards  his  Majesty."  Copy, 

Lord  North  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Oct.  1,  Friday,  noon. — "  The  King  read  both  your 
Lordship's  letter  to  me  and  mine  to  you  before  he  gave  me 
those  commands  which  I  executed  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  your 
Lordship  on  Wednesday,  and  I  doubt  not  but  his  Majesty 
will  desire  to  hear  your  Lordship's  sentiments  fully  before  any 
step  is  taken  in  the  proposed  arrangement." 

Vice-Admtral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Oct.  10,  Europe,  Sandy  Hook. — "  Lord  Cornwallis 
embarqued  and  the  ships  all  over  the  bar  and  under  sail  at 

II  o'clock  at  night,  when  my  express  arrived  to  the  Russel  in 
the  only  moment  to  stop  them,  on  the  25th  following,  in 
consequence  of  intelligence  received  by  a  Spanish  ship  from 

the  Havana  This  man  relates  that  on  the  first 

of  September  in  latt.  28  N.  and  longitude  74  W.  30  leagues 
from  the  land  he  was  in  the  midle  of  Count  d'Estaing's  fleet, 
consisting  of  24  sail  of  the  line  and  14  frigates  with  six  or  eight 
large  ships,  but  does  not  know  whether  they  were  transports 
or  prizes  ;  they  were  steering  west  and  one  of  the  frigates' 
boats  boarded  him,  examined  his  papers  and  was  very 
inquisitive  respecting  St.  Augustine.  That  he  has  been  upon 
this  coast  is  undoubted,  and  has  been  confirmed  from  a  variety 
of  reports,  as  an  extract  from  the  rebel  paper  herewith  will 
inform. 
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"  In  consequence  of  this  account  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
every  consideration  gave  way  to  that  of  our  security  here, 
and  I  immediately  set  about  collecting  every  proper  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  sinking  on  the  inner  barr,  where  I  intended 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  which  your  Lordship  will  observe  differs 
from  Lord  Howe's,  because  his  Lordship's  force  approached 
much  nearer  to  his  antagonists  than  mine,  if  they  should 
pay  us  a  visit,  and  if  I  cannot  stake  them  on  the  barr  I  am 
apprehensive  our  resistance  afterwards  will  avail  but  little. 
However,  I  flatter  myself  if  this  gentleman  does  bend  his 
course  this  way,  he  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  assault  than 
perhaps  the  account  he  may  have  received  of  our  force  prompts 
him  to  expect  ;  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  he  has  had 
his  share  of  the  severe  winds  which  we  have  lately  experienced 
all  round  us,  which  I  am  in  hopes  may  have  frustrated  his 
future  designs  against  us  at  this  advanced  season,  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Renown  and  Camilla,  who  sailed  the 
11th  September  with  transports  containing  2,000  troops  for 
Quebec,  the  former  is  returned  with  her  main  and  mizen  mast 
gone,  with  two  transports,  one  dismasted  ;  the  Camilla  and 
the  rest,  viz.  nine,  separated,  and  have  not  since  been  heard  of. 

"  Yesterday  the  late  master  of  the  Lord  Sandwich  packet 
arrived  here  from  his  captivity  at  Boston  and  brought  me  an 
account  of  the  rebels  working  without  intermission  in 
equipping  four  frigates,  lately  arrived  to  proceed  on  a  secret 
expedition,  which  I  am  convinced  is  against  Penobscot,  in 
consequence  of  which,  weak  as  I  am,  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
dispatch  Sir  And.  Hamond  in  the  Roebuck,  and  Romulus, 
Capt.  Gay  ton,  each  of  40  guns,  for  the  preservation  of  this 
port,  which  is  of  more  consequence  than  people  are  inclined 
to  believe.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  if  we  cannot  properly  maintain 
posts  after  we  have  got  possession,  we  had  better  not  attack 
them,  for  I  believe  it  will  not  be  possible  to  persuade  that  the 

people  will  give  any  assistance  Nothing  can 

be  more  unpleasant  than  the  parting  with  those  two  ships. 
I  am  now  reduced  to  five  only  to  defend  a  pass  of  near  a  mile, 
barracaded  (or  will  be)  against  20  sail  and  14  frigates,  if  they 
come,  and  I  am  convinced  they  did  intend  it." 

Enclosing  : 

(a.)  Extract  from  an  American  paper  dated  from  Charles- 
town,  South  Carolina,  SepAth,  stating  that  Count  D'Estaigrts 
fleet,  consisting  of  26  sail  of  the  line,  20  frigates  and 
3  courvettes  or  sloops,  and  having  on  board  5,000  land 
forces,  was  at  anchor  off  Tybee.  "  This  great  and  un- 
expected aid  cannot  fail  giving  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
every  real  friend  of  America,  and  affords  the  happy  prospect 
of  soon  seeing  the  virtuous  few  of  our  sister  state  of  Georgia 
reinstated  in  their  possessions,  and  a  speedy  stop  being 
put  to  the  ravages  of  our  haughty  invaders." 

(1.)  1779,  Sep.  8,  New  York— Mr.  Charles  Patten  to 
Vice- Admiral  Arbuthnot. — Stating  that  "  On  the  26th  of 
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August  he  fell  in  with  and  took  the  schooner  Salisbury 
of  Salem,  William  Herrick  commander,  from  whom  he 
collected  the  folloiving  intelligence,  viz.  :  That  Count 
D'Eslaing  with  a  fleet  of  25  sail  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  and 
60  transports  with  3,000  troops  on  board  arrived  from  the 
Carribbe  Islands  at  the  Cape  on  the  31st  July.  The  3rd  of 
August  3  or  4  sail  of  the  line  with  about  as  many  frigates 
sailed  again  amd  stood  to  leeward  toward  Cape  Nichola, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  reported  some  days  after- 
wards that  the  Ruby  and  a  frigate  which  were  cruizing  off 
Cape  Nichola  had  been  taken  by  that  squadron  and  carried 
into  Port  au  Prince.  That  a  few  days  after  Count 
D'Estaing's  arrival  at  the  Cape,  an  English  frigate  coming 
down  along  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  stood  close  in  and  could 
very  well  see  the  force  the  French  had  collected  there. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  great  preparations  had  been 
making  for  an  expedition,  3,000  troops  including  600 
molattos  had  been  embarked,  in  addition  to  the  land  forces 
he  had  brought  with  him,  a  large  quantity  of  trenching 
tools,  etc.,  had  been  put  on  board,  and  an  embargo  had  been 
laid  on  all  the  shipping. 

"  The  destination  of  this  armament  was  kept  a  profound 
secret,  but  the  general  conjectures  were  that  it  must  either 
be  intended  against  Jamaica  or  some  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  America  ;  the  measures  publicly  adopted  by  the 
Count  seem'd  rather  intended  to  favour  the  former  opinion, 
as  he  had  impressed  Jamaica  pilots,  etc.  Yet  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  season  of  the  year  is  extreemly  improper 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  it  is  well  knoivn  that  Mons. 
D^Estaing  impressed  Barbadoes  pilots  at  Martinica  before 
he  went  on  his  expedition  against  Grenada.  The  Rhode 
Island  pilot  still  retained  on  board  the  Langueda,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  to  the  captain  of  the  schooner  that  the 
expedition  was  intended  against  that  place.  From  the 
15th  to  the  I9lh  of  August  the  French  fleet  were  employed 
in  getting  out  of  the  harbour  of  Cape  Francois  ;  they  con- 
sisted of  the  same  men-of-war  he  had  brought  with  him, 
that  part  of  his  squadron  already  mentioned  to  have  saiVd  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  excepted,  besides  which  there  were  60 
transports  with  troops  and  about  40  sail  of  loaded  merchant 
ships,  seven  or  eight  of  which  were  American,  the 
remainder  French  that  carried  from  16  to  40  guns  and  many 
of  them  well  man'd.  Count  D'Estaing  kept  the  whole  with 
him  (the  schooner  taken  by  this  ship  excepted)  and  stood  to 
leeward  toward  Cape  Nichola  where  it  was  reported  he  was 
to  be  joined  by  the  remaining  part  of  his  squadron  and  about 
3,000  land  forces. 

Our  prize  fell  astern  of  the  fleet  and  stood  thro''  the  Cacos 
passage  in  the  night,  the  captain  does  not  think  that  any 
other  vessel  whatever  parted  company,  and  believes  he 
should  have  been  stopped  had  he  been  discovered"  Copy. 
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2.  A  sketch  of  the  disposition  of  the  force  at  Neiv  York 
for  the  defence  of  the  port,  showing  the  squadrons  under 
command  of  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  stationed 
at  the  outer  and  inner  bars  respectively. 

3.  1779,    Sept.  18,    New    York.     Thomas    Goldthwait  to 
Vice-Admiral  Arbuthnot.    Concerning  the  importance  of  a 
post  at  Penobscot  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
Copy.    Endorsed  : — "  ?  Expedient,  but  incompatible  with 
the  present  plan  of  operations." 

William  Pulteney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Oct.  10,  London. — Giving  the  heads  of  a  discussion  he 
has  had  with  a  person  of  great  military  knowledge  and 
experience  as  to  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  American 
war,  and  suggesting  plans  for  its  better  conduct  in  future. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1779,  Oct.  18,  Europe,  Sandy  Hook. — In  a  former  letter,  I 
suggested  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island,  but  if  Count 
D'Estaing  has  occupied  Halifax  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
it,  as  New  York  is  not  a  place  for  large  ships.  "  I  hope,  sir, 
you  understand  that  I  conceive  while  we  possess  Halifax  that 
I  considered  Rhode  Island  as  not  worth,  for  any  utility  to^ 
the  King's  fleet,  either  the  expense  of  the  garrison  or  the 
ships  of  war  that  have  been  employed  in  keeping  possession  ; 
but  without  Halifax  it  becomes  another  question,  which  at 
the  time  the  idea  of  abandoning  it  took  place  neither  you  nor 
I  could  foresee."  Copy. 

Lord  North  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Oct.  28,  Downing  Street. — "  His  Majesty  seems 
desirous  that  Lord  Carlisle  should  kiss  hands  to-morrow,  but 
I  will  not  appoint  his  Lordship  till  I  have  heard  from  you, 
and  will  not,  unless  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  you,  fix  the 
performance  of  that  ceremony  till  Wednesday  next.  His 
Majesty,  notwithstanding  the  wish  he  has  expressed,  will,  I 
am  sure,  approve  of  the  delay." 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Dec.  16,  Europe,  Sandy  Hook. — "As  I  presume  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  has  transmitted  to  your  Lordship  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  siege  of  Savanah,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  a  repetition,  but  I  cannot  conceal  my  shagrine  at  the 
uncertain  state  we  remain  [in]  with  respect  to  the  enemies' 
fleet,  after  they  were  beaten  from  before  that  city,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  the  coast.  Some  say  that  the  Count  is 
returned  to  France  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  Monsr.  Le 
Motte  Piquet  to  the  Cape  with  three  ships  and  some  frigates  : 
Monsr.  De  Grasse  repaired  into  the  Chessapeake  with  the 
rest,  but  on  what  errand  we  are  yet  to  learn,  notwithstanding 
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I  have  used  every  means  to  be  informed.  ....  I 
have  at  last  dispatched  a  small  boat  with  a  trusty  person 
to  land  to  the  southward  of  the  Delaware  and  proceed  by 
land.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  do  it  sooner,  but  as  I  came  here 
determined  to  act  with  much  caution  in  certain  particulars, 
to  avoid  jealousy,  I  have  deferred  this  step  until  the  middle  of 
December,  and  the  King's  ships  and  transports  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  interrupted  by  the  ice,  and  if  we  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  this  winter  I  am  apprehensive  the 
enemy  may  interrupt  us  in  the  spring  by  a  superior  fleet.  As 
to  anything  else,  be  assured,  Sir,  the  Americans  long  to  see 
an  end  put  to  their  distresses  and  return  to  their  wonted 
happiness,  and  are  in  general  tired  of  their  new  governors  and 
most  sincerely  detest  their  allies  the  French. 

"  I  think  after  all  I  have  suggested  a  plan  to  the  General 
that  will  confound  our  enemies,  secure  as  they  may  think 
themselfs  of  our  intentions  :  it  is  to  request  that  he  will 
embarque  his  army  and  I  will  conduct  them  to  a  safe  harbour 
but  a  very  little  way  from  this,  capable  of  securing  us  from 
the  ice  and  putting  to  sea  at  all  seasons,  and  opposite  to 
Connecticut  Province,  so  as  to  make  them  suspect  the  reality 
of  what  they  have  so  often  heard  of,  operations  to  the  south- 
ward, and  induce  them  to  believe  that  Boston  is  our  real  object 
as  we  have  been  so  long  disappointed  in  going  to  the  south- 
ward. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  General  must  acquiesce  in  this 
requisition,  because  the  risk  to  the  King's  ships  and  transports 
are  too  great  to  be  longer  trifled  with,  when  it  is  to  be  avoided 
so'  easily,  and  not  30  leagues,  and  the  troops  at  this  season 
better  provided  for  in  ships  than  in  huts,  and  from  whence 
we  can  proceed  to  sea  in  a  moment  at  all  seasons,  as  soon  as 
we  certainly  know  the  intention  of  the  French  in  the  Chessa- 
peake. 

"  Lord  Cornwallis  is  so  good  as  to  undertake  those  messages 
and  to  prepare  the  General,  not  but  we  are  upon  the  most 
strict  cordial  agreement,  and  the  commander  is  very  good  and 
listens  to  me  with  patience.  I  am  this  instant  informed  by 
his  Lordship  that  he  is  extremely  pleased  with  my  proposal 
and  to-morrow  the  embarkation  will  be  in  orders  ;  I  feel  myself 
much  happier  than  I  have  been  for  a  month  past,  because  I 
am  sure  if  we  can  get  to  the  south  without  interruption  the 
business  will  soon  be  ended,  and  I  shall  have  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  in  doing  my  utmost  not  to  disappoint  you  after 
all  your  goodness  to  a  perfect  stranger." 

Sir  George  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Dec.  25,  "St.  Hellen's,  getting  under  sail."— "  'Tis 
now  with  a  certainty  I  can  have  the  honour  of  acquainting 
you  that  the  wind  is  fair  and  that  I  shall  proceed  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time  to  put  his  Majesty's  commands  into 
execution.  The  delays  that  have  been  at  this  port  and  the 
almost  total  loss  of  naval  discipline  is  almost  beyond  com- 
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prehension.  It  shall  be  mine  to  restore  it.  I  will  most 
assiduously  do  my  duty  and  have  spirit  to  make  those  under 
my  command  do  theirs.  I  am  sure  of  your  Lordship's,  and 
.the  support  of  all  who  wish  well  to  their  King  and  country. 
The  favour  and  friendship  you  have  honoured  me  with  will 
be  a  spur  to  my  activity,  and  point  out  to  me  that  the  only 
way  for  me  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  it  will  be  by  doing 
my  duty.  Whether  in  administration  or  out  of  it,  the  honour 
yon  have  done  me  by  admitting  my  correspondence,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  it  (sic)  and  acquaint  you  from  time  to  time 
of  every  transaction  whatever  during  my  command." 

—  Hutton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[1779,  December  ?]. — Has  just  seen  a  letter  from  Paris, 
of  December  11th,  [1779],  which  he  thinks  can  be  depended 
on,  and  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Hier  arriva  au  matin  un  courier  de  Brest  a  Versailles, 
qui  annonce  le  retour  de  M.  D'Estaign,  qui  a  fait  unedescente 
en  Georgie  et  Carolina,  a  eu  une  action  avec  le  Gen.  Prevost, 
[ou]  il  a  perdu,  dit  on,  400  hommes,  luimeme  blesse  au  bras. 
II  s'est  empare  d'un  vaisseau  de  50  et  d'un  de  40.  II  entra 
a  Brest  le  7.    II  s'est  separe  d'avec  sa  flotte." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1778,  1779. — Paper  endorsed  "Precis  of  orders,"  being 
orders  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  these  years.  The  first 
given  are  those  of  March  8,  1778,  for  which  see  p.  94  above. 

"  The  French  declaration  occasioned  a  deviation  from  the 
preceding  plan  [i.e.,  that  given  in  the  despatch  of  March  8] 
by  ordering,  on  the  21st  March,  [1778],  five  thousand  men 
to  attack  St.  Lucie,  and  three  thousand  to  the  Floridas  ; 
Philadelphia  to  be  evacuated  and  the  remaining  force  to  be 
collected  at  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Halifax  ;  and  he 
was  told  these  orders  would  necessarily  supersede  the  former 
plan,  but  that  it  was  hoped  he  would  still  be  able  to  keep  up 
an  alarm  on  the  coasts  of  the  rebellious  provinces. 

"The  letter  of  the  5th  of  August,  [1778],  recurred  to  that 
■of  the  8th  of  March,  pointed  out  particularly  the  recovery  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  or  at  least  Georgia,  if  he  could  not 
spare  a  sufficient  force  for  Carolina,  and  informed  him  it  was 
the  King's  pleasure  he  should,  in  his  future  operations,  adopt 
such  parts  of  the  plan  in  the  letter  of  the  8th  of  March,  as 
in  the  present  circumstances  he  should  think  might  be  executed 
with  success.  The  taking  post  at  Penobscot  was  pointed  out 
in  the  letter  of  the  2nd  of  September  to  be  executed  by  a 
detachment  from  the  troops  at  Halifax. 

"  The  letter  of  the  23rd  of  January,  1779,  which  contains 
the  plan  for  the  operations  of  the  year,  directs  him  to  endeavour 
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to  bring  Washington  to  an  engagement  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  or  force  him  to  seek  safety  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Jersies  or  New  York,  and  leave  the  low  countries  open,  in 
which  case  the  objection  to  restoring  New  York  to  peace  and 
holding  an  assembly ,  would  be  obviated :  for  this  purpose 
to  keep  with  him  an  army  of  about  12,000,  to  detach  two 
corps  of  4,000  each  to  act  on  the  sea  coasts,  one  on  the  side 
of  New  England,  and  the  other  in  the  Chesapeak  ;  and  it  was 
hoped,  from  the  coming  in  of  the  Loyalists,  this  last  corps  might 
be  so  strengthened  as  to  prove  sufficient  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  Jersey  and  the  Lower  Countries,  in  any  attempts 
they  might  make  to  oppose  the  Congress.  He  was  to  draw  a 
corps  of  1,000  men  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  not  to  reduce 
the  force  sent  to  Georgia,  as  great  expectations  were  formed 
of  Col.  Campbell's  success. 

"In  a  letter  of  the  3rd  of  March,  [1779],  he  was  directed 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  people  of  Vermont  and  make 
them  offers  to  return  to  the  King's  obedience. 

"  In  one  of  the  31st  of  March  he  was  told  that  the 
recovery  of  Carolina  is  so  great  an  object  that  it  is  hoped, 
if  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell  has  not  effected  it,  he  will  detach  such 
a  force  in  the  winter  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  reduce  Charles 
Town. 

"  The  letter  of  the  1st  of  April  tells  him  of  the  orders  given 
to  General  Grant  to  send  back  the  troops  from  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  that  the  idea  of  carrying  on  offensive  operations 
in  that  quarter  was  not  relinquished  on  the  contrary  it  was 
the  intention,  when  the  southern  provinces  were  recovered, 
to  transport  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  in  the  winter 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  bring  back  all  but  garrisons  in  the 
summer,  and  that  the  admirals  on  both  stations  would  have 
orders  to  co-operate  and  assist  in  the  business,  and  to  consider 
both  squadrons  as  only  one." 

[The  letter  of  September  27,  next  mentioned,  will  be 
found  on  p.  143  above.] 

"  The  letter  of  the  4th  of  December  expresses  the  strongest 
expectations  of  hearing  that  he  has  sent  off  the  detachments 
to  Carolina  and  the  Chesapeak,  upon  the  success  of  which 
all  our  hopes  of  a  happy  termination  of  the  American  war 
depend  ;  and  as  he  had  withdrawn  the  troops  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  posts  on  the  North  River,  it  was  hoped  he 
could  so  strengthen  his  detachment  to  the  Chesapeak,  as  that 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  give  protection  to  the  Loyalists  and 
the  discontented  followers  of  the  Congress,  who  all  private 
accounts  represent  to  be  eager  to  take  up  arms  in  great 
numbers ;  that  if  the  recovery  of  the  southern  provinces  this 
winter  be  the  consequence  of  evacuating  Rhode  Island  the 
wisdom  of  that  measure  would  be  fully  manifested  and  the 
authors  universally  applauded." 
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English  Forces  in  America. 

1779.  State  of  the  forces  in  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Total  forces,   British   and   German,  under 

Sir  Henry  Clinton    35  921 

Ditto,  under  Lieut. -Gen.  Haldimand.  .     ..  7,469 

Ditto,  under  the  Convention  of  Saratoga..  4,108 

Total  forces  in  the  West  Indies    7,796 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Jan.  27,  Gibraltar  Bay. — "After  returning  you  my 
most  grateful  thanks  for  the  marks  of  friendship  I  have 
received  at  your  hands,  and  through  which  I  have  been  made 
the  happy  instrument  of  putting  his  Majesty's  commands 
into  execution,  permit  me  most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  success  of  his  arms.*  The  joy  I  must  naturally  feel 
on  this  occasion  is  greatly  heightened  by  reflecting  that  it 
may  be  serviceable  to  those  friends  in  Administration  to  whom 
I  am  so  much  endebted  and  whose  permanency  it  is  so  much 
the  interest  of  the  State  to  continue. 

"  My  stay  here  shall  be  as  short  as  possible.  I  am  eager  to 
put  his  Majesty's  further  commands  into  execution  and  to 
make  Spain  receive  a  much  severer  blow  than  that  she  has 
already  felt  ;  but  I  own  myself  a  little  disappointed  in 
finding  I  am  to  take  but  four  of  the  copper  bottom  ships 
with  me.  I  had  nattered  myself  that  the  six  sail  from  Plymouth 
were  to  be  added  to  the  four  I  took  with  me  from  Portsmouth. 
That  force  would  have  been  fully  sufficient,  and  I  could  have 
sent  an  equal  number  home  who  might  have  been  refitted 
before  the  season  for  acting  in  the  British  Channel  had  taken 
place.  To  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  copper  bottom  ships 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Without  them  we  should  not  have 
taken  one  Spanish  ship.  I  hope  Lord  Sandwich  will  consider 
this  and  send  me  at  least  six,  which,  added  to  the  four  with 
me,  will  enable  me  to  force  the  enemy  to  come  to  action 
whether  they  will  or  not. 

"  The  best  account  I  can  give  your  Lordship  of  the  action 
is  my  public  one.  Had  the  weather  been  moderate,  or  the 
battle  been  in  the  day,  not  one  could  have  escaped.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  correspond  with  your  Lordship  frequently, 
and  beg  you  will  believe  me  to  be  with  truth,  gratitude,  and 
respect,"  &c. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Feb.  1,  Lisbon. — "  Here  is  news  come  in  that  Admiral 
Rodney  off  Cadiz  has  taken  three,  destroyed  two,  and  sent 
into  Cadiz  crippled  two,  out  of  eight  of  Langeara's  squadron, 
and  Captain  Ford  of  the  Brilliant  says  that  three  days  ago 
he  fell  in  with  17  Spanish  ships  of  war  going  south  from  Ferrol, 
but  sailing  so  miserably  that  he  had  more  than  once  a  thought 

*  The  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
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to  throw  a  shot  into  a  stern.  So  that  that  squadron  is  probably 
going  to  its  destruction  off  Cadiz.  Capt.  Robison  of  the 
Shrewsbury  sailed  some  days  ago  and  carried  with  him  to 
Admiral  Rodney  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  had  written  to 
your  Lordship  with  the  information  of  the  state  of  Cadiz  and 
the  circumjacent  grounds. 

"  Even  what  has  passed  already  within  these  few  weeks 
changes  entirely  the  face  of  the  war.  From  defence  we  may 
now  turn  to  offence,  and  for  that  reason  I  humbly  submit 
four  things  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  in  this  letter, 
of  which  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  Lord  North. 

1.  "  When  the  Spaniards  above  a  year  ago  threw  open  all 
their  American  trade  except  that  to  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
Caruccas,  the  merchants  sent  their  cargoes  and  ships  into  the 
River  Plate  beyond  all  other  places.  This  fact  I  have  from 
many  English  merchants  here  lately  driven  from  Spain. 
The  returns  of  these  adventures  are  still  on  board  in  the  River 
Plate  waiting  for  convoy.  Three  of  these  merchants  who  left 
Cadiz  in  September  say  that  not  one  of  the  ships  from  Plate 
has  entered  Cadiz  since  that  time,  and  this  I  can  confirm 
by  my  own  observation  so  far  as  the  Spanish  Gazette  can 
give  it,  that  not  one  has  entered  since  the  10th  November, 
when  I  came  here.  The  proprietours  of  a  Liverpooll  privateer 
which  took  a  Plate  ship  with  80,000  hides  in  her  and  brought 
her  into  Liverpooll  in  October  last  can  give  your  Lordship 
still  more  information  of  the  prizes  lying  in  the  Plate.  The 
booty  must  be  immense.  These  ships  have  only  two  routes 
to  come  home,  one  by  the  West  Indies,  the  other  by  the 
coast  of  Africk  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  venture  by 
the  West  Indies,  because  they  will  see  the  danger  of  passing 
between  Jamaica  and  Honduras  now  that  the  last  is  in  our 
hands,  and  they  will  not  come  by  Africk  without  a  convoy, 
which  convoy  our  late  success  will  prevent  their  getting. 
So  that  they  must  remain  where  they  are  till  we  send  to  bring 
them  off. 

"  Such  being  the  facts,  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  whether 
an  attack  upon  the  River  Plate  should  not  be  made.  From 
the  charts  and  soundings  and  Captain  Roberts'  journal  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  send  your  Lordship  last  pacquet,  the  sizes 
of  the  ships  to  be  sent  will  be  discovered.  I  presume  frigates 
or  40  gun  ships  would  be  the  best  and  above  all  they  should 
carry  with  them  pinnaces  in  frames  ready  to  be  put  together 
in  order  to  pursue  the  prizes  over  the  shallows. 

"  If  money  and  ships  cannot  be  spared  by  the  public,  this 
service  may  be  performed  by  merchants  on  the  same  terms 
which  our  Glasgow  friends  offer  or  even  by  those  Glasgow 
friends. 

"  But  if  it  be  too  late  to  wait  for  them  and  your  Lordship 
thinks  the  service  should  rather  be  trusted  to  the  King's 
ships,  then  I  humbly  submit  whether  1,000  troops  should 
not  make  part  of  the  armament  in  order  to  make  an 
establishment  on  the.  river.    If  you  make  it  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  river,  and  let  Portugal  understand  it  is  done  to 
serve  her,  you  will  attach  her  to  Britain  during  the  war  by 
the  surest  of  all  ties,  her  own  interest.  The  only  defect  in 
Lord  Bute's  peace  [was]  that  he  did  not  remove  the  Spaniards  en- 
tirely from  the  north  side  of  that  river.  If  the  Portuguese  had 
it,  it  would  be  a  continual  source  of  wealth  to  England  in  time 
of  peace  by  enabling  her  to  smuggle  to  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  river,  and  in  time  of  war  make  the  River  Plate  not  worth 
one  sixpence  to  Spain.  If  the  present  troops  cannot  be  spared, 
my  brother  under  the  name  of  an  additional  battalion  to 
his  own,  or  under  pretence  of  recruiting  his  present  one,  could 
have  500  men  ready  at  Corke  before  your  transports  will  be 
there  to  receive  them.  An  attack  on  the  Plate  has  this 
advantage,  that  the  latitude  being  the  same  with  that  of 
Lisbon,  the  men  will  not  die  of  diseases. 

2.  "  All  attacks  in  the  south  seas  have  hitherto  been  a 
matter  of  momentary  depredation.  The  ships  have  gone, 
burned  three  fourths  of  the  prizes  they  took,  because  they 
had  no  market  for  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  have 
returned  with  the  little  silver  they  have  found  in  the  prizes 
which  they  had  burned.  Instead  of  that  the  war  should 
have  regularity  and  continuance.  The  ships  should  carry 
their  prizes  to  China  and  India,  sell  their  cargoes  there,  and 
return  with  the  vessels  to  the  South  Seas  with  new  men,  new 
stores  and  provisions.  The  run  from  the  South  Seas  with  the 
trade  winds  across  the  Pacifick  Ocean  is  two  months,  the 
return  by  latitude  40  which  makes  the  west  wind  almost  a 
trade  wind  to  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  order  to  get  the  common 
coast  wind  from  thence,  makes  the  run  not  above  a  week  or 
two  more  than  the  two  months.  It  is  notorious  that  men, 
stores  and  provisions  can  be  got  at  Macao  Batavia  and  our 
own  settlements,  indeed,  all  the  adventurers  of  that  eastern 
part  of  the  world  would  press  into  our  ships  if  they  knew 
that  the  plunder  of  the  South  Seas  was  to  be  their  reward. 

"  Instead  of  sending  the  King's  ships  on  this  service,  this 
mode  of  distressing  Spain  should  be  committed  to  merchants, 
because  it  is  a  mixture  of  war  and  trade,  and  they  will  find 
markets  and  supplies  when  captains  of  men-of-war  cannot. 
This  kind  of  war  has  another  advantage  ;  that  no  troops 
will  be  needed  except  marines.  If  the  business  is  trusted 
to  merchants,  their  officers  must  have  the  King's  commissions, 
because  otherwise  they  cannot  sell  in  the  East  India  Company's 
bounds,  and  they  should  carry  letters  of  protection  from 
the  King's  ministers  to  the  Councils  in  India. 

3.  "In  co-operation  with  this  kind  of  war  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  penetrate  into  the  South  Seas  from  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  by  means  of  the  Musquito  Indians  formed 
into  bands,  West  Indian  adventurers,  and  North  American 
refugees.  Without  all  doubt  my  brother  is  the  person  for 
this  attempt,  and  if  he  be  in  London  will  give  your  Lordship 
the  facts.  The  History  of  the  Buccaneers  will  be  a  better 
instructor,  and  so  far  as  books  go,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
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only  one.  If  such  a  harum-scarum  army  carrying  carronades 
on  its  shoulders  by  way  of  artillery  should  make  a  settlement 
in  the  South  Seas  for  English  vessels  to  refit,  it  would  bring 
Spain  to  peace  in  half  an  hour.  Your  Lordship  will  apply  in 
vain  to  the  Admiralty  for  information  about  the  passages 
from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  through  the  middle  parts  of 
America.  They  are  to  be  got  from  traders  alone,  and  from 
the  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  I  hope  from  my  two 
brothers,  for  I  have  often  told  them  that  acquaintance  with 
those  passages  would  sooner  or  later  make  their  fortunes. 

4.  "  If  we  keep  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  open,  the  sea  towns  of 
Spain  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  laid  under  contribution. 
Malaga  and  Alicant  are  completely  open  on  the  land  side,  and 
lie  on  the  sea  ;  Valentia  is  open,  and  within  two  leagues  of 
the  sea.  Maturo,  Villa  Nuova  are  open.  Highlanders  should 
be  employed  on  these  expeditions,  because  their  dress  strikes 
terror  and  their  speed  gives  them  a  superiority.  These 
expeditions  give  spirits  to  the  soldiers  and  seamen.  Men 
should  distinguish  between  the  coasts  of  France  and  of  Spain. 
The  first  are  lined  with  troops  and  fortresses  and  the  coasts 
are  shallow,  but  the  last  have  no  troops,  no  fortresses,  and  the 
coasts  are  bold,  so  that  the  troops  can  act  under  cover  of  the 
ships. 

"  Any  expedition  that  goes  either  to  the  River  Plate,  or  to 
the  South  Seas,  or  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  should  take  the 
Island  of  Teneriffe  in  its  way,  not  only  for  the  chance  of 
prizes,  but  for  a  large  contribution  which  would  hearten  the 
men  on  going  out,  and  even  if  an  expedition  goes  to  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  it  should  finish  with  laying  Teneriffe  and  particularly 
.    Santa  Cruz  under  contribution. 

"  When  I  mentioned  the  facility  of  finding  crews  in  the  east 
to  man  prizes  brought  from  the  South  Seas,  I  forgot  to  state 
a  proof  that  I  have  now  under  my  eyes.  There  is  here  a  Scotch 
Captain  Pattallo,  who  brought  from  India  a  ship  in  the 
Emperor's  service  upon  Bolts's  adventure.  The  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  Companies  having  sent  orders  to  distress 
that  adventure,  Pattallo  could  not  have  returned  to  Europe 
from  want  of  a  crew.  But  at  Macao  he  made  up  a  crew  of 
all  nations,  with  which  he  brought  a  ship  of  600  tons  burden 
to  Europe.  Of  that  crew  there  are  17  Chinese  here  at  this 
hour. 

"  Knowing  as  I  doe  Lord  North's  parsimony  of  public 
treasure,  I  have  submitted  these  four  projects  as  things  that 
may  be  executed  (all  of  them  except  the  attack  from  Honduras 
Bay)  by  private  persons,  and  upon  private  expense,  with 
such  trinling  public  encouragement  as  your  Lordship  knows 
our  Glasgow  friends  asked. 

"  My  distance  makes  me  afraid  of  every  mischance.  One 
of  these  friends  writes  me  they  are  to  ask  half  their  charges. 
I  know  they  doe  not  mean  to  ask  one  penny  of  charges  if  their 
expedition  pays  itself,  and  that  they  mean  to  ask  half  their 
charges  only  in  the  event  of  their  being  losers  by  the 
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expedition,  which  last  event  in  all  human  probability  cannot 
happen,  and  if  they  have  not  explained  themselves  aright, 
I  pray  of  your  Lordship  to  understand  them  in  that  light." 

"  Lisbon,  Feb.  3. — A  delay  in  the  pacquet  sailing  makes  me 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  a  few  lines  more.  Your  Lordship 
may  remember  that  in  a  war  in  the  South  Seas,  in  case  it 
should  be  thought  too  great  a  project  to  send  the  prizes  to 
India  or  China,  I  proposed  that  the  invaders  should  deposite 
them  either  in  one  of  the  desert  Gallipago  Islands,  or  in  a  spot 
in  New  Zealand  which  Captain  Cook  says  might  be  made 
impregnable  ;  and  that  from  thence  the  invaders  might  return 
to  the  coast  to  renew  the  pillage.  Captain  Wallis  of  the 
Dublin,  who  first  discovered  Otaheite,  and  who  is  here  now, 
tells  me  that  he  proposed  to  Lord  Sandwich  to  send  ships 
to  pillage  the  South  Seas,  and  to  deposit  the  plunder  at 
Otaheite,  and  from  thence  to  return  to  plunder  again.  So 
great  an  authority  proves  that  my  project  is  no  chimera. 
But  had  I  told  him  that  my  project  went  further  and  proposed 
that  new  armaments  should  return  in  the  prize  ships  whose 
loadings  had  been  sold  in  India  and  China,  I  fancy  he  would 
have  yielded  to  my  opinion. 

"  I  have  further  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I  have  seen 
letters  to  merchants  here,  that  87  days  ago  a  Lima  ship  came 
to  Rion  Janeiro,  having  passed  the  Plate  and  taken  refuge 
at  Rion  de  Janeiro  only  because  she  did  not  sooner  know  of 
the  quarrel  with  Spain.  From  whence  I  form  this  conclusion, 
that  more  of  the  Lima  ships  may  be  in  the  River  Plate,  and  that 
therefore  our  ships  on  taking  the  Canary s  in  their  way,  and 
thence  keeping  straight  in  the  route  to  the  River  Plate,  may 
find  those  Lima  ships  either  at  Teneriffe,  or  in  their  route,  or 
in  the  River  Plate.  And  if  no  ships  can  be  got  ready  sooner 
for  this  expedition  it  will  not  even  be  too  late  to  make  the 
outward  bound  East  India  spring  convoy  doe  it,  after  quitting 
the  convoy,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  mention  to  your  Lordship 
in  the  letter  that  went  by  last  pacquet. 

"  An  establishment  made  on  the  River  Plate  would  not 
onely  stop  one  third  of  the  Spanish  trade,  but  keep  open 
during  the  war  an  immeasurable  gulf  for  the  manufacture 
of  England  ;  all  of  which  would  be  paid  in  hard  dollars  or 
ingots. 

"In  a  letter  by  last  pacquet  I  had  the  honour  to  enclose  a 
letter  which  I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar  containing  information  which  I  had  received 
from  Monsr.  Hillfried,  whom  I  told  your  Lordship  was 
Conseiller  de  V Ambassade  of  the  Danish  King.  But  I  now 
find  that  his  title  is  higher  and  I  enclose  it  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, resident  to  all  the  Italian  Courts  but  one.  He  is 
this  day  gone  to  Cadiz  by  order  of  his  Court  to  reclaim  some 
Danish  ships  seized  at  Cadiz.  He  says  that  from  thence  he 
will,  if  he  can  get  a  sure  hand,  write  a  state  of  the  troops,  forts, 
roads,  bridges,  etc.,  at  Cadiz  to  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
with  a  double  of  the  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  your  Lordship. 
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Both  letters  are  to  be  signed  A. A. A.,  and  I  shall  write  so 
to  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  says  his  reason  for  taking 
these  strong  steps  is  his  belief  that  by  serving  England  he 
will  please  his  own  Court,  and  that  they  are  enraged  at  the 
seizing  of  their  vessels  by  the  Spaniards.  My  connexion 
with  him  was  as  a  man  of  letters  and  conversation,  and  I 
thoroughly  believe  him  to  be  a  man  that  acts  from  principle. 

"  He  has  given  me  drawings  of  the  Spanish  seaports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  he  made  in  December  last.  These  I 
shall  transmit  to  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

"  We  hear  there  is  danger  of  a  Dutch  war.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  repeat  a  thing  which  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordship  from 
Scotland.  When  I  left  Scotland  in  October  last,  the  Dutch 
were  on  terms  with  the  Carron  Company  for  the  guns  of  12 
ships  of  war  then  fitting  out.  If  the  guns  be  not  delivered  it 
is  easy  for  your  Lordship  by  means  of  Gascoyne  and  Miller 
to  get  them  to  amuse  the  Dutch  with  delay  in  the  delivery, 
and  when  they  can  delay  no  longer,  an  order  of  Privy  Council 
may  stop  the  guns  altogether,  and  this  will  disarm  the  Dutch 
for  six  months  at  least." 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  March  1,  Lisbon. — "  The  news  here  is  that  the 
Gibraltar  fleet  is  off  Cadiz.  If  this  be  true  its  success  is 
infallible,  and  the  maritime  power  of  a  great  nation  will  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks. 

"In  a  fortnight  I  leave  this  place  on  my  journey  home 
through  Spain  and  France.  On  the  speculation  that  the  news 
off  Cadiz  is  true  I  cannot  resist  writing  what  follows. 

"  There  are  three  ways  of  getting  into  the  South  Seas  ;  by 
the  Isthmus  of  America,  Nicoragua  Lake,  the  Chagre  and  the 
Darien.  There  is  only  ten  miles  of  land  to  march  by  the  first, 
not  so  much  by  the  second  and  not  much  more  by  the  third. 
The  forts  are  weak.  By  Nicoragua  the  Musquito  Indians 
and  by  Darien  the  Darien  Indians  are  hostile  to  Spain  and 
both  are  brave  ;  add  to  these  highlanders  and  all  the  madmen 
whom  my  brother  could  carry  at  his  heels  from  Jamaica. 
Two  hundred  of  them  could  carry  a  train  of  artillery  of  50 
six-pounder  carronades  on  their  shoulders  with  all  their 
carriages,  powder  and  shot,  the  weight  of  a  six-pounder 
carronade  being  only  250  pounds.  Three-fourths  of  the 
passage  would  be  by  water.  The  History  of  the  Buccaneers 
shows  with  [what]  facility  large  detachments  can  make  these 
passages,  winter  is  the  time,  to  avoid  the  rainy  season. 

"  The  country  between  any  of  these  three  lines  would  be 
easily  kept,  because  it  is  small  in  extent,  and  because  the 
boundaries  are  the  sea  on  two  sides  and  river  or  lake  on  the 
other  two  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  necks  of  land  above 
them,  which  is  so  short  a  space  that  few  forts  would  be 
required.  This  dominion  should  be  kept  more  as  a  passage 
than  as  a  colony,  and  be  kept  by  troops  not  by  colonists. 
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"  Could  such  a  thing  be  effectuated,  England  might  very 
well  put  up  with  the  loss  of  America,  for  she  would  then 
exchange  an  empire  of  dominion  which  is  very  difficult  to  be 
kept  for  an  empire  of  trade  which  keeps  itself.  Instead  of 
going  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  her  East  India  trade 
would  then  be  conducted  by  that  isthmus,  which  would  be 
another  sort  of  passage  in  point  of  advantage  than  the  north- 
west passage  that  we  are  all  agog  about.  The  run  from 
England  to  the  isthmus  with  the  trade  wind  is  six  weeks  ; 
from  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  to  the  East  Indies  is  two 
months.  The  present  East  India  trade  is  loaded  with  a 
passage  in  which  there  is  no  stop  and  consequently  no  inter- 
mediate profit.  But  if  their  passage  was  by  the  isthmus 
their  ships  would  take  the  West  Indies  and  North  America 
in  their  way  and  give  an  intermediate  profit.  Such  a  com- 
munication would  connect  the  trade  of  England  completely 
together.  In  time  of  war  there  would  be  required  only  two 
great  convoys,  one  to  carry  the  whole  trade  between  England 
and  this  side  of  the  isthmus  and  the  other  to  convoy  the  whole 
trade  between  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  and  the  East 
Indies. 

"  If  the  matter  was  rightly  understood  and  the  lure  of  it 
thrown  out  to  the  Americans,  perhaps  it  might  bring  them, 
to  their  senses  more  than  all  they  have  heard. 

"  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Lord  North." 

Sir  George  Rodney. 

1780,  April  16. — "  Sir  George  B.  Rodney's  line  of  battle  on 
the  16th  April  in  the  Leeward  Islands,"  for  the  next  day's 
battle.    Names  of  the  ships,  with  their  captains,  guns,  etc. 

Hon.  G.  Damer*  to  [Lord  George  Germain]. 

1780,  April  23,  Intrepid,  off  Dominique. — Respecting  "  the 
engagement  of  the  17th  instant."  "  I  can  only  speak  as  to 
my  own  feelings,  and  ignorant  as  I  am  and  must  be  of  sea 
matters  I  could  not  help  entertaining  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success,  from  the  good  order  and  regularity  of  our  line  at 
the  time  when  the  signal  for  close  action  was  made  by  our 
Admiral.  We  were  to  windward  of  the  enemy ;  they  could 
not  avoid  the  engagement,  at  that  time  indeed  they  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  attempt  it.  We  were  not  above  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  each  other,  and  I  had  always  been 
taught  to  consider  their  having  two  or  three  ships  more  than 
ourselves  as  a  very  trifling  superiority.  However,  we  gained 
the  victory  ;  we  beat  them  out  of  their  line,  they  ran  from  us 
the  same  evening  and  all  that  night,  and  have  shown  their 
determined  resolution  of  not  engaging  us  a  second  time. 
They  had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  off  Guadaloupe  the  19th. 
But  notwithstanding  the  good  disposition  made  by  our 
Admiral,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry  with  which  he  fought 

*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Dorchester.  Son  of  Lord  Milton  by  Lady  Caroline 
Sackville. 
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his  own  ship,  both  which  points,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are 
allowed  by  every  individual  in  the  fleet,  we  have  not  only  not 
destroyed  the  French  fleet,  but  we  have  not  sunk  or  taken  any 
one  of  their  ships.  Conceiving,  therefore,  as  I  do,  that  there 
never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  of  giving  our  enemy  a  most 
severe,  and  possibly  respecting  this  part  of  the  world  a 
decisive  bloAv,  I  cannot  help  feeling  vexed  even  in  the  midst 
of  victory.  The  ship  I  had  the  honour  to  be  on  board  (the 
Intrepid)  did,  I  trust,  do  her  duty,  at  least  she  suffered 
severely  in  the  loss  of  her  captain,  Mr.  St.  John,  her  first  and 
second  lieutenant,  and  another  officer  in  the  Danish  service, 
a  volunteer  in  ours,  Mr.  Dam. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  excuse  my  mentioning  the  87th 
Regiment  on  this  occasion,  but  it  did  give  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  find  on  going  on  board  the  different  ships  where 
they  were  quartered  by  companies,  that  they  had  done  their 
duty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  We 
have  lost  ten  men  and  very  much  fear  we  shall  lose  one  officer, 
Captain  Ogle,  a  very  gallant  young  man,  desperately  wounded 
on  board  the  Montague. 

"  We  are  now  going  to  cruize  off  Fort  Royal,  Martinico,  in 
full  hopes  that  the  French  fleet  will  never  be  able  to  regain  that 
harbour  without  coming  to  another  engagement  with  us. 
If  they  do,  I  trust  we  shall  do  their  business  completely. 
If  they  do  not,  and  choose  to  run  away  to  St.  Domingo, 
General  Vaughan  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  employing 
us  in  our  own  line  to  the  dispossessing  the  French  of  some 
of  their  islands  hereabouts,  or  at  least  to  the  recovery  of 
our  own.  Walsingham  is  daily  expected  at  St  Lucia  with 
what  was  called  the  second  embarkation,  the  scattered  parts 
of  the  first,  and  with  from  six  to  eleven  ships  of  the  line." 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  April  30,  Downing  Street. — I  received  a  great  number 
of  private  letters  and  rebel  papers  by  the  New  York  packet 
which  arrived  this  week  ;  but  they  contain  little  or  nothing 
worth  transmitting  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  your  Lordship  may  like  to  see  the  two  inclosures  here- 
with sent.  The  first  (from  off  Charlestown)  may  serve  to 
compare  with  other  intelligence  received.  The  other  shows 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  credit  of  the  rebel  Congress  is  at  its 
utmost  stretch  and  actually  breaking.  They  now  call  upon 
the  colonies  to  furnish  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  per  month, 
which  amount  to  above  70,000,000/.  a  year  currency  or  near 
40,000,000/.  sterling.  They  offer  too  by  this  proclamation  to 
receive  one  hard  dollar  in  lieu  of  forty  paper  dollars. 

My  private  letters  from  New  York  are  fill'd  with  hopes  of 
a  termination  of  the  war,  if  Sir  H.  Clinton  succeeds  to  the 
southward.  They  also  speak  highly  of  General  Knyphausen, 
General  Pattison,  and  others  commanding  in  New  York, 
and  are  written  in  general  with  an  appearance  of  alacrity 
and  confidence. 
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Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  May  2,  Charlestown. — I  was  in  haste  to  despatch  by 
the  Perseus  frigate  news  of  the  surrender  of  Charles  Town, 
and  therefore  wrote  hastily.  I  must  repeat  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  commission  with  which  the  King  has  been 
pleased  to  honor  me,  and  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  the 
royal  confidence  in  the  discharge  of  my  important  trust. 
"  To  that  end  I  conceive  that  no  time  ought  to  be  delayed 
in  promulging  to  the  public  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
intention  to  the  people  of  those  provinces  that  will  return  to 
their  allegiance  and  give  reciprocal  security  that  they  will 
abide  by  and  defend  those  principles  and  their  property 
against  all  invaders  ;  immediately  after  which  I  would  establish 
a  militia  in  every  district,  and  give  the  commissions  to 
gentlemen  of  approved  principles,  which  by  this  time  must 
be  known  if  we  are  not  fools.  The  encouragement  I  would 
propose  should  be  rations  when  on  service  and  a  promise  of 
hope  of  future  reward,  hereafter,  of  such  estates  as  the  flagrancy 
of  particulars  may  render  them  exceptionable,  and  of  such 
in  their  vicinity  as  may  have  been  deserted  by  their  neighbours, 
taking  care  not  to  be  too  liberal  of  those  promises  for  obvious 
reasons. 

"  If,  after  all,  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  cannot  be  i 
removed  (which  with  proper  management  I  do  not  believe) 
but  in  that  case  my  wishes  are  to  confiscate  all  delinquents' 
estates  and  invite  the  refugees  and  other  loyal  subjects  to 
possess  them.  After  punishing  the  most  obnoxious,  disarming 
and  dispersing  the  rest  until  they  shall  have  been  fully 
convinced  of  their  crimes,  establish  the  British  Constitution 
in  its  fullest  extent  immediately  as  an  example  for  the  sister 
colony  to  embrace.  At  all  events  if  it  is  practicable  I  could 
wish  to  have  one  colony  filled  with  the  suffering  loyalists  as 
a  deposit  to  depend  on  in  future,  and  the  manner  that  it 
ought  to  be  increased  (if  emigration  is  permitted)  will  be  a 
subject  for  your  consideration  when  matters  are  settled. 
Those  are  the  outlines  of  my  ideas  respecting  the  execution  of 
the  commission  wherewith  I  am  entrusted,  and  if  they  do 
not  correspond  with  your  Lordship's  superior  judgment,  they 
will  serve  for  a  smile  at  sea  politics. 

"  If  your  Lordship  approves  of  that  part  of  this  account 
that  respects  the  establishment  of  the  civil  government, 
I  cannot  conceal  from  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  seriously 
insisting  the  offering  to  the  people  the  terms  upon  which 
their  liberty  will  be  established.  Peremptory  orders  must 
be  transmitted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon  that  head, 
or  the  commission  must  remain  blank  paper,  and  the  people 
continue  obstinate  from  the  dread  of  remaining  under  military 
law,  for  these  gentlemen  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  Ego  et  Rex  mens  that  positive  instructions  from  home 
can  only  do  the  business,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  because 
I  can  do  nothing  on  my  part  without  quarrelling  with  the  whole. 
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"  Thus,  my  Lord,  have  I  given  you  most  unreservedly  my 
opinion  of  our  situation  and  committed  myself  for  your  private 
judgment,  and  if  this  liberty  may  be  thought  too  presuming, 
I  beg  you  will  excuse  it  from  the  dutifulness  of  the  intention. 

"  I  pronounce  with  strongest  assurance  that  the  province 
with  common  prudence  will  submit  and  esteem  it  happiness 
to  enjoy  that  freedom  they  once  possessed,  if  Lord  Cornwallis 
can  restrain  the  rapacity  of  the  troops  in  their  march  up 
the  country.  It  is  in  very  good  hands  in  his  Lordship's, 
but  before  I  dismiss  this  subject  I  must  inform  you  that 
a  very  awkward  insinuation  is  going  forth,  viz.,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army  have  proposed  to  those  of  the  navy 
a  division  of  such  effects  as  may  be  found  in  the  country 
in  certain  proportions.  My  Lord,  if  this  is  permitted  the 
confusion  that  it  will  create  is  beyond  description,  and  such 
a  handle  will  be  made  of  it  by  Congress  and  the  whole 
Continent  that  I  tremble  for  the  consequence,  and  notwith- 
standing this  I  cannot  do  business  on  this  head  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  the  purpose.  He  is  at  times  so  warm 
that  I  cannot  find  the  moment  to  introduce  this  matter  properly. 
I  have  washed  my  hands  of  it  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  sea, 
and  have  given  them  to  understand  nothing  can  be  disposed 
of,  because  it  is  in  Majesty  alone  to  adopt  the  property 
hereafter.  If  Sir  Henry  asks  me,  I  will  so  clearly  convince 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  indeed  the 
indecency  to  the  King,  that  I  doubt  not  he  will  acquiesce, 
because  he  is  not  avaricious.  Your  Lordship  may  trust  that 
I  will  to  my  utmost  exert  every  faculty  for  to  answer  the 
end  of  my  coming  hither. 

"If  we  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  alarm  of  the 
French  to  disturb  us,  I  have  no  doubt  but  to  have  transmitted 
pleasing  accounts  from  Virginia,  my  plan  having  been  heartily 
concurred  in  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  At  present  I  am  busy  in 
collecting  the  stores  and  ammunition  to  proceed  to  New  York, 
where  I  am  anxious  to  be.  The  troops  that  are  destined  to 
return  will  be  escorted  as  soon  as  the  general  can  perform  his 
part.  The  Canada  convoy  shall  not  be  delayed  a  moment 
after  I  can  get  the  Rainbow  ready,  who  is  in  hand  for  that 
purpose,  and  will  be  finished  in  three  or  four  days. 

"  Thus,  my  Lord,  have  I  given  you  with  most  unreserved 
confidence  my  hopes  and  fears,  relying  on  your  goodness  to 
pardon  me  if  I  have  said  too  much,  and  to  pray  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  it  as  the  private  sentiments  of  a 
man  who  has  little  pretentions  to  anything  but  his  ambition 
in  dedicating  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  honour  wherewith  your  Lordship  has  been 
pleased  to  distinguish  your  most  faithful,"  &c. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  May  15,  Roebuck,  Charlestown. — Your  Lordship  has 
no  doubt  all  particulars  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston  on  the 
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11th  from  the  General.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
the  operations  of  the  fleet.  "  The  place  is  difficult  of  access, 
being  situated  between  two  rivers  on  a  very  narrow  neck, 
encompassed  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  western  approach 
by  an  unpassable  swamp,  in  so  much  that  the  front  that  way 
is  very  limited.  The  army  having  brought  no  more  ordnance 
from  New  York  for  this  siege  than  two  24-pounders  and  three 
18-pounders,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  taking  out 
of  the  two  deck  ships  45  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  with  a  pro- 
portion of  ammunition;  also  five  post  captains,  two  masters 
and  commanders,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  lieutenants  and 
petty  officers,  and  750  seamen  and  marines  have  been  employed 
in  different  departments  during  the  siege.  I  will  not  take  up 
your  Lordship's  time  with  particularizing  our  several  difficulties, 
out  proceed  to  say  after  the  squadron  had  passed  Fort 
Sullivan  and  anchored  above  the  ruins  of  Fort  Johnson,  we 
found  ourselves  within  long  shot  of  the  town.  They  at  times 
teazed  us,  and  I  begun  to  be  apprehensive  they  might  be 
troublesome  if  they  did  erect  a  battery  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
which  it  appeared  to  me  they  were  meditating,  because  they 
had  taken  post  there,  begun  a  small  work,  and  fired  on  our 
boats  that  were  employed  in  sounding  the  Hog  Island  Channel 
which  they  prevented,  and  at  last  brought  forward  an 
18-pounder. 

"  The  General  having  received  a  reinforcement  from  New 
York,  which  enabled  him  to  send  Lord  Cornwallis  over  the 
Cooper  with  a  proper  force  to  occupy  the  country  about  the 
forks  of  the  Wande  to  prevent  an  escape,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  frigate  and  other  armed  vessels  was  detached  to  guard  the 
bays  and  inlets  fronting  the  sea  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
business  was  effectually  done  with  respect  to  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy.  A  little  before  this  the  rebels  were  discovered  to 
be  very  busy  in  constructing  a  work  on  Lampries  Point,  very 
commodiously  situated  for  strength  on  the  termination  of  the 
Cooper  and  Wande,  opposite  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
It  also  commanded  the  entrance  of  Cooper's  river  by  the  Hog 
Island  channel,  if  we  could  have  found  it  practicable. 

"  On  the  [blank  in  MS.]  Lord  Cornwallis  came  down  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  driving  the  rebels  before  him  into  Sullivan's 
Fort,  took  possession  of  the  post  Mount  Pleasant  and  one 
18-pounder.  I  went  on  shore  and  waited  on  his  Lordship, 
who  in  the  afternoon  reconnoitred  Lampries  Point,  and  not 
thinking  it  advisable  to  attempt  the  place  by  a  coup,  he 
informed  me  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
his  former  post,  and  accordingly  left  us  about  12  at  night. 
This  place  was  of  too  much  consequence  to  the  fleet  for  me  to 
suffer  it  to  be  repossessed  by  them,  and  [I]  lost  no  time  in 
ordering  a  force  from  the  shipping  to  land  at  daylight  under 
the  command  of  the  Captains  Hudson,  Orde,  and  Gambier, 
conducted  by  my  Captain  Sir  Andrew  Hammonde  and  500 
seamen  and  marines,  with  a  few  light  four-pound  cannon  to 
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occupy  a  small  work  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from 
by  Lord  Cornwallis. 

"  This  order  was  punctually  obeyed,  and  immediately  on 
taking  possession  we  had  intelligence  of  the  enemy  evacuating 
their  post  on  Lampries  Point  and  retiring  to  the  town.  No 
time  was  lost  in  pushing  forward  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  the  work  and  guns,  and  we  arrived  in  time  to 
effect  it,  consisting  of  four  18-pounders  and  two  six.  This 
event  was  communicated  to  the  General,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
sent  Colonel  Ferguson  to  take  possession  of  the  post,  which 
was  delivered  over  accordingly  to  him  the  next  day,  and  the 
sea  brigade  returned  to  possess  Mount  Pleasant. 

"  About  this  time  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  enemy  were 
contracting  all  their  outposts  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the 
city,  and  among  others  I  had  great  reason  to  believe  they  had 
withdrawn  much  of  their  force  from  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sullivan,  and  this  emboldened  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  on  the 
attempt  of  attacking  it,  previous  to  which  I  detached  Captain 
Hudson  and  Gambier  round  the  island  in  boats  in  the  night 
with  170  men  to  take  possession  of  a  post  on  the  north-east 
part  of  the  island  opposite  Long  Island,  where  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  formerly  landed,  which  was  effected  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  rebels  in  the  fort,  as  I  expected,  it  being 
upwards  of  two  miles  distant.  The  next  day  the  enemy  sent 
a  detachment  from  their  garrison  of  a  captain,  two  subs,  and 
18  privates,  to  drive  us  away,  being  ignorant  of  our  force  and 
who  we  were.  All  those  but  two  were  made  prisoners,  except 
one  killed.  By  two  of  those  people  I  was  more  particularly 
informed  of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
boats  with  an  account  that  the  landing  was  accomplished  I 
gave  orders  to  Captain  Orde,  who  commanded  on  the  opposite 
side  with  250  seamen  and  marines  at  Mount  Pleasant,  to  be 
provided  with  scaling  ladders  and  every  necessary  implement 
for  cutting  down  pickets,  &c,  that  stood  in  our  way  to  prevent 
getting  over  the  works  in  the  fortress,  the  ships  in  the  mean- 
time waiting  only  for  the  tide  to  repair  to  encrease  the  confusion 
of  the  enemy,  because  I  well  knew  I  could  make  no  impression 
by  battering.  When  we  were  in  all  respects  ready  for  the 
assault  Captain  Hudson  summonsed  the  garrison,  and  they, 
doubting  their  security,  after  some  altercation  surrendered 
the  strongest  fortress  for  its  size  I  ever  beheld,  prisoners  of 
war  the  continental  troops,  and  the  militia  on  parole  until 
exchanged,  consisting  in  the  whole  of  218,  together  with  all 
sorts  of  military  stores  and  48  pieces  of  ordnance,  consisting 
chiefly  of  32,  24,  and  18-pound  shot.  This  event  happened 
on  the  7th  instant,  four  days  before  the  surrender  of  Charles 
Town. 

"  Thus,  my  Lord,  have  I  given  you  a  faithful  detail  of 
my  proceedings,  and  can  only  add  that  the  business  of  my 
life  will  be  to  thank  you  for  your  almost  unexampled  goodness 
to  a  stranger.    Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  bestowed  on  an 
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unfeeling  heart,  and  I  confess  I  feel  a  pride  in  the  hopes  of 
repaying  you  in  some  degree  by  putting  an  end  to  this  business, 
and  repaid  (sic)  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had  in  altering 
the  Commission.  I  would  have  gone  into  the  Chesapeake 
if  General  Dalrymple  had  not  put  a  damp  to  the  idea  for  the 
present.  Your  Lordship's  ideas  have  been  very  just  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  this  rebellion  from  the  first. 
Could  gentlemen  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside 
jealousies  with  respect  to  rank,  and  a  loyal  militia  encouraged 
under  the  gentlemen  of  this  country,  and  if  it  had  been 
managed  with  prudence,  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  force  of  this 
kind  might  have  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Washington  equal  to 
his  force,  independent  of  the  regulars,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  too  obvious  to  animadvert  upon.  I  conclude  this 
long  letter  in  beseeching  you  to  believe  that  I  lay  my  heart 
open  to  you  and  which  will  be  devoted  to  your  Lordship  to 
my  latest  moments." 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  May  16,  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina. — Acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  Lord  George's  letter,  acquainting 
him  that  the  King  had  signified  his  royal  pleasure  that  he 
should  be  vested  with  the  like  powers  as  were  given  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Colonies. 

Colonel  Thomas  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Indians,  to 
Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  May  25,  Savannah  [in  Georgia]. — Has  just  received 
orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  march  with  a  detachment 
of  the  troops  from  Savannah  towards  Augusta,  and  there 
proposes  to  form  a  junction  with  a  considerable  body  of  Creek 
and  Chirokee  Indians  should  their  service  be  deemed  necessary. 
Between  1,500  and  2,000  Creek  Indians  are  now  on  service 
in  West  Florida. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  George  Rodney. 

1780,  May  28,  Pall  Mall. — "  I  congratulate  you  very  sincerely 
on  the  great  honour  you  have  gained  in  the  engagement  on 
the  17th  of  April.  ...  I  hope  and  trust  that  those 
captains  whose  behaviour  you  disapprove  will  have  been 
brought  to  a  trial  upon  the  spot,  as  it  will  be  impracticable 
to  send  over  hither  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  the 
accusation,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  officer  accused,  and  if 
censure  or  punishment  should  be  the  consequence  of  the 
trial,  the  example  would  have  more  effect  where  the  fault 
was  committed  than  in  this  country.  .  .  .  Everybody 
approves  of  your  intention  of  hoisting  your  flag  on  board  a 
frigate  in  the  next  engagement.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
conception  how  any  signal  can  be  made  or  order  given  whilst 
the  Admiral's  ship  is  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
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surprising  that  so  absurd  a  custom  should  have  subsisted  so 
long,  and  that  no  Admiral  has  had  the  courage  to  break 
through  it.  Your  feelings  expressed  upon  your  disappointment 
in  not  being  properly  supported  are  very  natural,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  when  you  have  ascertained  those  who  were  essentially 
to  blame,  that  you  will  send  home  not  only  their  names,  but 
that  you  will  take  that  opportunity  of  doing  ample  justice 
to  those  who  have  done  their  duty,  for  I  must  acquaint  you 
that  the  compliment  to  the  French  Admiral  and  the  support 
he  met  with  flung  too  general  a  censure  upon  all  the  officers 
under  your  command  and  made  their  friends  here  pass  many 
anxious  hours  till  the  truth  by  degrees  was  known,  and  the 
names  of  those  suspected  to  have  behaved  ill  were  rather  too 
publicly  mentioned.  We  had  some  debate  upon  this  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Opposition  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  whole  of  your  public  letter,  asserting  that  it  was 
impossible  you  should  not  have  named  the  delinquents  and 
commended  those  who  had  done  honour  to  themselves.  Their 
desire,  however,  could  not  be  complied  with,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  by  your  next  despatches  be  able  to  gratify  their 
curiosity. 

"  The  resolution  you  show  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  or 
rather  restore  discipline  is  highly  meritorious,  and  you  will 
meet  with  every  encouragement  and  support  in  the  attempt. 
You  will,  however,  consider  that  so  desirable  an  object  cannot 
be  obtained  in  a  day,  but  I  shall  not  despair  of  seeing  it 
completed  by  your  firmness,  perseverance,  and  example. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  son,  and  the  papers  you 
desired  him  to  bring  to  me.  I  was  happy  in  finding  him  so 
well  informed  and  so  affectionately  attached  to  you.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  he  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as  you  and 
your  friends  could  wish.  ...  I  cannot  finish  this  letter 
without  again  assuring  you  that  your  conduct  sets  you  high 
in  the  esteem  of  your  profession  and  of  that  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  King  expresses  his  approbation  of  you  in  the  most 
flattering  and  obliging  terms."  Copy. 

Admiral  Arbtjthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  May  31,  on  board  the  Roebuck,  Charlestown. — Lord 
Cornwallis  is  to  remain  in  this  province,  and  if  the  well- 
affected  gentlemen  are  formed  into  a  militia,  I  believe  that 
Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas  will  be  restored  to  allegiance, 
and  three  stripes  lost  from  the  detestable  thirteen.  "  What 
use  will  be  made  of  the  Commission  is  yet  to  be  discovered, 
for  at  present  we  seem  to  be  so  wedded  to  our  military  power 
that  it  will  not  be  parted  with  until  it  cannot  be  avoided." 
For  my  part  I  shall  be  unwearied  in  trying  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  my  task  is  not  easy,  or  the  road  pleasant,  and  my 
health  is  daily  impairing.  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  with 
part  of  the  army  for  New  York,  but  of  the  ships  with  me, 
I  have  only  the  Europe  to  reckon  on.    The  Russell  and 
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Robust  being  sickly  I  sent  to  New  York  and  Halifax,  and  the 
Raisonable  and  Renown  are  very  foul  and  out  of  repair.  A 
petition  is  being  prepared  to  the  King  concerning  the  effects 
of  notorious  rebels,  of  which  I  shall  only  remark  that  here- 
after his  Majesty  will  have  many  petitions  of  claims  from 
suffering  loyalists  who  have  lost  their  all. 

June  4. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  appointed  his  secretary 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty.  "  Somebody  must  set  this  gentleman 
aright  with  respect  to  the  law  of  his  country.  I  dare  not,  for 
I  will  not  quarrel,  you  may  be  assured,  my  Lord.  I  have 
succeeded  this  minute,  and  we  are  going  to  publish  as  Commis- 
sioners his  Majesty's  most  gracious  clemency  to  all  his  subjects 
on  due  submission  to  the  law.  This  province  and  North 
Carolina  I  am  sure  will  embrace  the  invitation,  and  I  wish 
I  could  remain  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  is  well  qualified. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  June  4,  "  Headquarters,  Charles  Town,  South 
Carolina." — "  I  had  the  honour  in  my  dispatch  No.  88  by 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  communicate  to  your  Lordship  the 
surrender  of  Charles  Town.  I  am  now  able  to  give  your 
Lordship  a  return  of  the  prisoners  taken,  amounting,  as  you 
will  observe,  exclusive  of  near  a  thousand  sailors  in  arms,  to 
5,618  men.  I  informed  your  Lordship  that  Lieut.-Gen.  Earl 
Cornwallis  was  to  march  up  the  north  side  of  Santee,  whilst 
another  corps  moved  up  the  nether  shore  of  that  river  towards 
the  district  of  Ninety  Six.  These  corps  are  in  motion,  as 
well  as  one  up  the  Savannah  River  in  Georgia.  The  troops 
immediately  under  his  Lordship's  command  have  pressed  so 
effectually  upon  a  body  of  rebels  which  remained  in  the 
province  that  the  Earl,  by  detaching  his  corps  of  cavalry, 
and  with  them  the  Legion  Infantry  (mounted),  has  completed 
the  destruction  of  everything  in  arms  against  us  in  that 
province. 

"  Lieut. -Col.  Tarleton  headed  this  detachment,  whose 
celerity  in  performing  a  march  of  near  a  hundred  miles  in 
two  days,  was  equal  to  the  ardor  with  which  they  attacked 
the  enemy.  These,  refusing  the  terms  which  were  offered 
them,  were  charged  and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  172  killed 
and  some  taken,  together  with  the  remaining  field  artillery 
of  the  southern  army,  their  colours  and  baggage.  With  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  further  report  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
inhabitants  from  every  quarter  repair  to  the  detachments  of 
the  army  and  to  this  garrison,  to  declare  their  allegiance  to 
the  King,  and  to  offer  their  services  in  arms  in  support  of  his 
government.  In  many  instances  they  have  brought  prisoners, 
their  former  oppressors  or  leaders,  and  I  may  venture  to  assert 
that  there  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  either 
our  prisoners  or  in  arms  with  us.  .  .1  am  with  the 
troops  I  could  take  quitting  the  harbour  of  Charles  Town  on 
my  way  to  New  York,  hoping  no  foreign  armament  can  yet 
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have  reached  the  coast,  or  have  been  able  to  attempt  anything 
in  our  absence  against  that  place.  Lieut  .-Col.  Bruce,  my 
aide-de-camp,  will  have  the  honour  of  presenting  these 
dispatches  to  your  Lordship." 

Admiral  Arbttthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  June   7,  Europe,   Charlestown  Road. — The  King's 
ships  are  over  the  bar,  and  he  is  only  waiting  for  the  transports. 
The  people  have  sent  in  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Simpson,  secretary, 
which  will  be  sent  over  to  Lord  George. 

Governor  Martin  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  June  10,  headquarters,  Cambden,  South  Carolina. — 
All  accounts  from  North  Carolina  speak  of  the  disposition  of 
the  majority  in  that  province  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 
Extract  (K  *) 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  June  18,  Greenwich.  Giving  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  New  York  written  by  "  one  of  the  best  observers  that  I 
ever  met  with,"  and  which  represents  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  as  hopeless. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  June  30,  Europe,  Sandy  Hook.—"  We  left  Charles 
Town  the  9th  inst.  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
everything  having  the  most  pleasing  aspect,  and  little  doubt 
remains  but  the  whole  province  will  return  to  their  allegiance 
without  further  trouble.  We  arrived  here  the  18th  following, 
three  days  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  the  troops,  who  I 
believe  are  disposed  of  in  foraging  parties,  which  I  am  in  hopes 
will  give  the  Commander-in-Chief  time  to  consider  of  a  proper 
proclamation  to  the  people  at  large  and  this  province  and 
South  Carolina  in  particular,  that  the  whole  continent  may  be 
informed  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  intention  to  restore 
them  to  their  civil  liberty  when  they  return  to  their  allegiance. 

"  Sir  Henry  consents  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Council  upon 
this  head,  but  I  am  informed  that  if  it  is  thought  expedient 
to  permit  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  he  means  to  retire  ; 
but  the  truth  of  this  I  do  not  assert,  because  he  did  not  tell 
me  so. 

"  I  can  only  tell  your  Lordship,  when  we  do  meet,  if  his 
Excellency  will  curb  the  licentiousness  that  has  prevailed,  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  may  be  appeased,  I  do  not  care  by 
what  mode  the  King's  royal  intentions  are  carried  into 
execution,  but  I  should  very  ill  repay  your  Lordship  for  the 
trouble  I  know  you  must  have  had  in  altering  the  comission 
if  I  did  not  by  every  means  in  my  power  endeavour  to  prove 

*  Tliis  and  several  other  letters  of  the  later  part  of  1780  and  the  beginning 
of  1781  are  from  a  bundle  of  extracts  and  despatches  lettered  from  A  to  M 
(B  is  missing). 
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myself  worthy  of  the  important  trust,  and  to  that  end  I  have 
consulted  General  Robinson,  and  our  sentiments  coincide. 
I  have  the  most  sanguine  hope  that  if  we  can  defeat  the 
attempt  of  the  French  this  summer,  which  I  consider  as 
their  dernier  coup,  the  Colonies  will  find  the  means  to  upbraid 
them  with  not  affording  them  proper  succours,  and  return  to 
their  wonted  duty,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  really  tired. 

"  I  am  waiting  with  impatience  for  Bear- Admiral  Graves, 
and  have  water,  provisions,  and  every  necessary  that  I  can 
think  of  at  Sandy  Hook,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  on  his 
arrival,  if  he  comes  in  health. 

"  Our  intelligence  insists  that  the  French  intend  to  land 
part  of  their  force  at  Rhode  Island,  to  put  Washington  in 
force  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  attempts  against 
Canada.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  send  them  back  in  disgrace, 
and  to  that  end  I  have  sent  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  a  preparative." 

Lieut.-General  Earl  Cornwallis  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1780,  June  30,  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina. — "  In  my  letter 
from  Camden  of  the  2nd  inst.  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  I  was  employed  in  regulating  the  militia  and  establishing 
some  kind  of  government  in  this  province  ;  and  I  likewise 
mentioned  the  state  and  the  steps  that  I  had  taken  relative 
to  our  friends  in  North  Carolina.  I  will  first  proceed  with 
the  affairs  of  South  Carolina.  As  the  different  districts 
submitted,  I,  with  all  the  dispatch  in  my  power,  formed  them 
into  militia,  and  appointed  field  officers  according  to  the  old 
divisions  of  the  province.  I  invested  these  field  officers  with 
civil  as  well  as  military  power,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  order  and  re-establishing  the  King's  authority  in 
this  country.  I  divided  the  militia  into  two  classes,  the  first 
to  consist  of  men  above  40  and  of  certain  property,  family, 
or  service.  This  class  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  do  the 
patrol  duty,  but  never  to  be  called  out,  except  in  case  of 
an  insurrection  or  an  actual  invasion  of  the  province.  The 
second  class  composed  of  the  younger  men,  not  only  to  assist 
in  the  home  duties,  but  liable  to  be  called  out  for  six  of  each 
twelve  months  to  serve  in  either  of  the  Carolinas  or  Georgia  ; 
promising,  however,  to  call  upon  this  class  in  such  proportions 
as  to  occasion  the  least  distress  possible  to  the  country.  This 
militia,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  is  composed  of  men,  either 
of  undoubted  attachment  in  the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  or 
whose  behaviour  has  always  been  moderate.  And  the  field 
officers  of  the  rebel  militia,  members  of  their  Council,  assembly 
men  and  acting  magistrates  were  ordered  to  go  on  their  paroles 
to  the  islands  on  the  coast  between  Charles  Town  and  Beaufort 
to  remain  there  until  their  conduct  and  character  could  be 
enquired  into,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  country  might 
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not  awe  those  that  were  inclined  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
our  friends  from  assuming  the  authority  necessary  to  give 
vigor  to  our  government.  The  rest  of  those  that  were 
notoriously  disaffected  I  ordered  to  be  disarmed,  and  to  remain 
at  home  on  their  parole  ;  but  subject  in  lieu  of  personal  services 
to  furnish  moderate  contributions  of  provisions,  waggons, 
horses,  &c,  towards  carrying  on  the  war.  About  this  time 
I  readily  agreed  to  a  proposal  made  by  a  Mr.  Harrison  to  raise 
a  provincial  corps  of  500  men  with  the  rank  of  major,  to  be 
composed  of  the  natives  of  the  country  between  the  Pedee 
and  Wateree,  and  in  which  it  is  at  present  extremely  probable 
that  he  will  succeed. 

"  This  measure  appeared  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  province,  especially  as  our  hold  is  much 
loosened  of  a  considerable  number  of  people,  who  being 
notoriously  disaffected,  cannot  with  prudence  be  trusted  with 
arms  and  admitted  into  the  militia.  The  submission  of  General 
Williamson  at  96,  whose  capitulation  I  enclose  with  Captain 
Paris 's  letter,  and  the  dispersion  of  a  party  of  rebels,  who  had 
assembled  at  an  iron  work  on  the  north-west  border  of  the 
province,  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and  militia  from 
Lieut.-Col.  Turnbull,  put  an  end  to  all  resistance  in  South 
Carolina . 

"  After  having  made  the  following  disposition  of  the  troops, 
I  arrived  in  town  on  the  25th.  Major  Mc Arthur  with  the 
71st  Regiment,  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  a  six-pounder  on  the 
Cheraw  Hill,  with  orders  to  cover  the  raising  of  Major 
Harrison's  corps,  and  to  establish  the  militia  in  the  district 
of  the  Pedee  ;  the  remainder  of  Lieut.-Col.  Webster's  Brigade, 
and  the  provincials  that  marched  with  me  and  Brown's  corps 
remain  at  Camden,  and  Lieut.-Col.  TurnbulPs  with  some  cavalry 
at  Rocky  Mount ;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Rawdon.  Lieut.-Col.  Balfour's  detachment  is  dispersed  from 
the  forts  of  Santee  by  the  Congarees  to  96.  Whilst  he  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Innes,  and  Major  Graham  are  giving  orders  for 
militia  for  those  districts,  I  have  ordered  Major  Ferguson 
to  visit  every  district  in  the  province,  as  fast  as  they  get  the 
militia  established,  to  procure  lists  of  each  and  to  see  that  my 
orders  are  carried  into  execution.  I  have  given  to  the 
militia  regiments  temporary  commissions,  which  perhaps  your 
Excellency  will  find  more  convenient  to  confirm  by  a  fine  in 
your  next  dispatch  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  signing,  as 
the  number  for  the  whole  province  will  amount  [to]  some 
hundreds.  I  have  had  some  conversations  with  Brigadier 
General  Patterson  and  Mr.  Simpson,  and  have  made  a  little 
progress  in  the  arrangement  of  this  place. 

"  In  regard  to  North  Carolina,  I  have  established  the  most 
satisfactory  correspondence  and  have  seen  several  people  of 
credit  and  undoubted  fidelity  from  that  province.  They  all 
agree  in  assurances  of  the  good  disposition  of  a  considerable 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  subsisting 
a  body  of  troops  in  that  country  till  the  harvest  is  over. 
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This  reason,  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  South  Carolina,  all  concurred  to  convince  me  of  the 
necessity  of  postponing  offensive  operations  on  that  side  until 
the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  ;  and  in 
consequence  I  sent  emissaries  to  the  leading  persons  amongst 
our  friends,  recommending  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  they 
should  attend  to  their  harvest,  prepare  provisions,  and  remain 
quiet  until  the  King's  troops  were  ready  to  enter  the  province. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
considerable  number  of  loyal  inhabitants  of  Tryon  county, 
encouraged  and  headed  by  a  Col.  Moore,  whom  I  know 
nothing  of,  and  excited  by  the  sanguine  emissaries  of  the 
very  sanguine  and  imprudent  Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton,  rose  on 
the  18th  instant,  without  order  or  caution,  and  were  in  a  few 
days  defeated  by  General  Rutherford  with  some  loss.  I  still 
hope  this  unlucky  business  will  not  materially  affect  the 
general  plan,  or  occasion  any  commotions  on  the  frontiers 
of  this  province.  The  force  of  the  enemy  in  North  Carolina 
consists  of  about  1,000  militia,  under  General  Rutherford, 
at  or  near  Salisbury,  and  300  Virginians  in  that  neighbour- 
hood under  Colonel  Porter  field.  Monsieur  Treville  returned 
with  information  that  he  saw  2,000  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  at  Hillsborough  under  Major  General  de  Kalbe  ;  other 
accounts  have  corresponded  with  his  ;  but  I  have  since  heard 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  have  returned  to  Virginia. 

"  After  having  thus  fully  stated  the  present  situation  of  the 
two  Carolinas,  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  giving  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  practibility  (sic)  and  the  probable 
effect  of  further  operations  in  this  quarter,  and  my  own 
intentions  if  not  otherwise  directed  by  your  Excellency. 

"  I  think  that  with  the  force  at  present  under  my  command, 
(except  there  should  be  a  considerable  foreign  interference) 
I  can  leave  South  Carolina  in  security  and  march  about  the 
beginning  of  September  with  a  body  of  troops  into  the  back 
part  of  North  Carolina,  with  the  greatest  probability  of 
reducing  that  province  to  its  duty  ;  and  if  this  be  accomplished, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  (besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  so 
valuable  a  province)  it  would  prove  an  effectual  barrier  for 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  could  be  kept  with  the 
assistance  of  our  friends  there  by  as  few  troops  as  would 
be  wanted  on  the  borders  of  this  province,  if  North  Carolina 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  consequently  if 
your  Excellency  should  continue  to  think  it  expedient  to  employ 
part  of  the  troops  at  present  in  this  province  in  operations  in 
the  Chesapeak  there  will  be  as  many  to  spare  as  if  we  did  not 
possess  North  Carolina.  If  I  am  not  honored  with  different 
directions  from  your  Excellency  before  that  time,  I  shall  take 
my  measures  for  beginning  the  execution  of  the  above  plan 
about  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  ; 
and  shall  apply  to  the  officer  commanding  his  Majesty's  ships 
for  some  co-operation  by  Cape  Fear,  which  at  present  would  be 
burdensome  to  the  navy  and  not  of  much  importance  to  the 
service." 
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M.  de  la  Luzerne  to  the  Comte  de  Vergennes. 
[1780,  June  ?] — Paper  endorsed  "  Extracts  of  intercepted 
letters  (in  cypher)  from  M.  De  la  Luzerne,  the  French  Minister 
at  Philadelphia,  to  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Court  of  Versailles."  The  first 
extract  is  undated  ;  the  other  is  dated  from  Philadelphia, 
15th  June,  1780.  They  detail  the  probable  plans  of  the  enemy 
(England),  but  as  they  are  only  conjecture  their  importance 
is  not  great.  The  dated  extract  ends,  "  Lord  Cornwallis 
marche  avec  un  corps  assez  considerable  vers  la  riviere  du 
Cap  Fear,  sur  les  bords  de  laquelle  sont  establis  un  grand 
nombre  d'individus  mal  intentionnes  qu'il  se  flatte  de  fair 
soulever,  et  comme  ces  contrees  sont  presentement  sans 
defense,  ou  auroit  tout  lieu  de  craindre  le  succes  de  son 
expedition,  si  la  saison  n'etoit  contraire  dans  le  sud  a  toute 
operation  militaire."  On  the  same  sheet  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  William  Killen,  Esq.,  to  his  Excellency  Henry 
Laurens,  dated  Dover,  in  Kent  County,  Oct.  30th,  1778. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Collier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  July  5,  Canada,  at  sea. — "  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  tell  your  Lordship  that  on  the  3rd  inst.  we  fell  in  with  a 
French  fleet  from  St.  Domingo  bound  to  Rochelle  under  the 
escort  of  an  old  50-gun  ship  (Le  Fier)  consisting  of  22  sail ; 
it  is  impossible  from  the  separation  of  some  of  our  fleet  to  say 
exactly  how  many  are  taken,  but  I  judge  about  twelve, 
besides  what  may  be  picked  up  by  privateers.  The  Canada 
outsailed  everything,  but  the  distance  of  the  enemy  was  so 
immense  at  the  time  the  chace  begun,  that  it  was  the  close  of 
the  day  before  the  first  struck  to  us,  she  is  called  Le  Compte 
D'Arco  of  22  guns  and  had  66  men  on  board,  loaden  with  fine 
sugars,  indigo,  cotton,  etc."  Renews  his  application  for  a 
baronetcy. 

Sir  George  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  August  2,  Sandwich,  St.  Christopher's. — "  Private." 
"  I  must  beg  you  will  permit  me  most  sincerely  to  return  you 
my  thanks  for  the  very  kind  and  friendly  part  you  are  so  good 
to  take  in  my  behalf.  'Tis  to  your  friendship,  my  dear  Lord, 
that  I  am  indebted  for  my  present  situation  in  life,  to  you  I 
owe  that  I  have  been  the  happy  instrument  of  serving  my 
King  and  country  with  success,  and  to  you  alone  shall  I 
through  life  acknowledge  the  great  obligations  I  owe  you,  and 
beg  you  will  look  upon  me  as  a  certain  but  humble  supporter 
of  your  measure  in  Parliament  should  I  obtain  a  seat  there 
at  the  general  election,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  refused  me, 
as  I  am  willing  to  advance  the  necessary  sum  should  [there] 
be  occasion,  but  I  hope  my  rank  and  long  services  will  entitle 
[me]  to  an  Admiralty  borough.  Dover  offered  to  choose  me 
last  Parliament.  May  I  beg  your  kind  assistance  in  the 
ensuing.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Robinson  upon  the  subject, 
and  hope  Lord  North  will  honour  me  with  his  approbation. 
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"  Your  Lordship,  who  is  so  good  as  to  honour  me  with 
your  friendship,  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my  troubling  you 
with  my  private  affairs,  and  [I]  flatter  myself  you  will  approve 
the  manner  of  acting  relative  to  the  proposition  made  me  by 
Lord  North  by  order  of  his  Majesty.  His  Lordship  proposed 
either  the  Lieut. -General  of  Marines  or  a  thousand  pound  a 
year  pension  for  my  life,  and  to  revert  to  Lady  Rodney  and 
my  children  afterwards. 

"  As  the  Opposition  had  presumed  to  dictate  to  my 
Sovereign  the  mode  he  should  most  gracious  (sic)  reward 
my  small  services,  their  attempting  to  make  me  their  catspaw, 
who  from  my  heart  abhor  their  impious  designs  against  their 
King  [and]  country  if  nothing  [else]  had,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  made  [me]  decline  the  Lieutenant-General- 
ship of  Marines  ;  but  when  I  reflected  that  by  my  accepting 
the  pension  I  put  it  in  the  power  of  his  Majesty  of  rewarding 
some  more  meritorious  officer  with  the  other,  I  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment,  and  have  wrote  to  Lord  North  upon  it.  But  I 
hope  it  will  not  prevent  my  being  in  Parliament.  If  it  does 
I  must  beg  your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  speak  [to] 
Lord  North  upon  the  subject,  and  beg  that  I  may  decline  the 
pension,  for  in  my  opinion  to  be  out  of  Parliament  is  to  be  out 
of  the  world,  and  my  heart  is  set  upon  my  being  in. 

"  I  flatter  myself  your  Lordship  has  long  since  received  the 
letter  I  had  the  honour  to  send  by  the  Cerberus,  wherein  I  gave 
you  a  full  account  of  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  April,  and  the 
subsequent  re-incounter  with  the  enemy.  I  am  sure  you 
will  [have]  felt  for  the  honour  of  your  country  when  you 
perused  my  letter.  Where  I  had  no  room  whatever  to  praise 
one  single  individual,  I  am  [sure]  you  will  approve  my  tender- 
ness in  not  mentioning  individuals  with  blame.  The  letters 
(sic)  was  truth,  truth  itself.  Had  I  done  otherwise,  I  had 
deceived  the  King's  Ministers.  My  duty  was  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  No  man  under  my  command,  my  own  captain 
excepted,  deserve  praise.  No  one  obeyed  my  signals  or  orders. 
If  they  had,  France  had  been  no  more  a  naval  power.  They 
have  done  their  duty  well  since,  but  I  have  sent  most  of  them 
and  their  ships  to  Jamaica  to  go  home  with  the  trade  of  that 
island,  and  the  remainder  I  shall  send  home  with  the  trade  of 
these  islands.  Those  whose  behaviour  was  so  gross  as  to  fall 
within  reach  of  my  own  eye  during  the  battle  are  now  to  be 
tried,  but  if  all  those  who  [erred]  through  error  of  judgment, 
inattention  to  signals  and  orders,  were  to  be  tried,  where  could  I 
have  found  judges  ?  Even  those  few  officers,  who  I  am  sure  would 
have  done  their  duty  had  they  been  permitted,  did  [not] 
obey  my  signal,  which  they  ought  to  have  known  was  para- 
mount, and  demanded  implicit  obedience  from  them,  notwith- 
standing they  were  in  other  divisions. 

"  I  must  now,  my  Lord,  congratulate  you  on  the  retreat 
of  the  combined  fleets  from  these  seas,  the  Spaniards  I  am 
well  informed  never  to  join  the  French  again  here.  Their 
quarrels  have  been  notorious  and  much  bloodshed  among 
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their  officers  and  men.  ...  I  have  sent  Mr.  Rowley 
with  ten  sail  of  the  line  to  Jamaica,  and  from  thence  to  convoy 
the  trade  of  that  island  home.  I  keep  here  none  but  copper  - 
bottom  ships,  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  warning  wherever 
his  Majesty's  service  may  require.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  take  care  that  I  am  well  supported 
when  the  season  for  acting  here  approaches.  Much,  very 
much  may  then  be  done,  and  the  war  ended  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Great  Britain.  As  I  shall  soon  [send]  a  frigate 
home,  your  Lordship  shall  hear  more  fully  upon  this  subject, 
as  I  don't  choose  to  trust  what  I  have  to  say  by  this  packet.' 

Mr.  Randolph's  Plan  of  Accommodations. 

1780,  Aug.  4,  Brompton  Row. — MS.,  22  pages,  unsigned, 
but  endorsed  as  above. 

Governor  Martin  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Aug.  18,  Headquarters,  Camden. — Great  proof  has 
been  given  of  the  loyalty  of  the  North  Carolinians.  Fourteen 
hundred  of  them  have  joined  the  army,  including  near  800  men 
under  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Rowan  County. 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  August  20,  Camden. — "  Your  Lordship  will  have  been 
informed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  everything  that  passed 
in  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  from  the  reduction  of 
Charles  Town  to  the  defeat  of  the  corps  under  Colonel  Buford 
by  the  great  exertion  and  valour  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Tarleton. 

"  Sir  Henry  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  New  York, 
and  appointed  me  to  the  command  of  his  Majesty's  forces 
in  the  southern  provinces.  I  was  then  at  Camden,  but  the 
corps  with  me  being  totally  destitute  of  military  stores, 
clothing,  rum,  salt,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  troops  in 
the  operations  of  the  field,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  being 
deficient,  almost  approaching  to  a  famine  in  North  Carolina, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  penetrate  into  that  province  before 
the  harvest,  I  therefore  employed  myself  in  fixing  posts  of 
troops  from  the  Pedee  to  the  Savannah  Rivers,  to  awe  the 
disaffected  and  encourage  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  I  took 
every  measure  in  my  power  to  raise  some  provincial  corps,  and 
to  establish  a  militia,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  for  the 
internal  government  of  South  Carolina.  One  provincial  corps 
to  consist  of  five  hundred  men  was  put  in  commission  to  be 
raised  between  the  Pedee  and  Wateree,  to  be  commanded  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  another  of  the 
same  number  was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  the  district  of 
Ninety-six  to  be  commanded  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  whom, 
on  account  of  his  active  loyalty  for  several  years  past,  I  gave 
the  rank  of  lieut. -colonel,  and  there  appeared  to  be  great 
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reason  to  expect  that  both  these  corps  would  be  soon  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  the  first  South  Carolina  Regiment,  which 
was  composed  of  refugees,  who  had  now  returned  to  their 
native  country. 

"  In  the  district  of  Ninety-six-,  by  far  the  most  populous 
and  powerful  of  the  province,  Lieut. -Colonel  Balfour,  by  his 
great  attention  and  diligence,  and  by  the  active  assistance  of 
Major  Ferguson,  who  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
militia  of  this  province  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  had  formed 
seven  battalions  of  militia,  consisting  of  above  four  thousand 
men,  and  entirely  composed  of  persons  well  affected  to  the 
British  Government,  which  were  so  regulated  that  they  could 
with  ease  furnish  fifteen  hundred  men  at  a  short  notice  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  or  any  other  home  service.  But  I 
must  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  this  militia  can 
be  of  little  use  for  distant  military  operations,  as  they  will 
not  stir  without  an  horse,  and  on  that  account  your  Lordship 
will  easily  conceive  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a  number  of 
them  together  without  destroying  the  country.  Many  battalions 
were  likewise  formed  by  myself  and  other  officers  on  the  very 
extensive  line  from  Broad  River  to  Cheraws ;  but  they  were 
in  general  either  weak,  or  not  much  to  be  relied  on  for  their 
fidelity. 

"  In  order  to  protect  the  raising  of  Harrison's  corps,  and 
to  awe  a  large  tract  of  disaffected  country,  between  the 
Pedee  and  Black  River,  I  posted  Major  Mc Arthur  with  the 
71st  Regiment  and  a  troop  of  dragoons  at  Cheraw  Hill  on 
the  Pedee,  where  his  detachment  was  plentifully  supplied  by  the 
country  with  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Other  small  posts  were 
likewise  established  in  the  front  and  on  the  left  of  Camden, 
where  the  people  were  known  to  be  ill-disposed,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  corps  was  posted  at  Camden,  which,  for  this 
country,  is  reckoned  a  tolerably  healthy  place,  and  where  the 
troops  could  most  conveniently  subsist,  and  receive  the 
necessary  supplies  of  various  kinds  from  Charlestown.  I 
likewise  had  settled  good  channels  of  correspondence  with 
our  friends  in  North  Carolina,  and  had  given  them  positive 
directions  to  attend  to  their  harvests,  and  to  remain  quiet 
until  I  could  march  to  their  relief.  In  this  business  I  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Governor  Martin,  from  whose  abilities  and 
zeal  for  the  service  I  have,  on  many  occasions,  derived  great 
advantages,  and  which  I  must  beg  that  your  Lordship  will 
please  to  represent  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  Majesty. 

"  Having  made  the  above  arrangements,  and  everything 
wearing  the  face  of  tranquility  and  submission,  I  set  out  on 
the  21st  of  June  for  Charlestown,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  the  frontier  to  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was,  after 
Brigadier-General  Paterson,  the  Commandant  of  Charlestown, 
the  next  officer  in  rank  to  me  in  the  province. 

"  About  this  time,  I  heard  that  two  thousand  of  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  continental  troops  were  entering 
N.  Carolina,  under  Major-General  Baron  de  Kalbe,  and  that 
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lie  meant  to  take  his  quarters  at  Hillsborough.  There  was 
then  in  that  country  a  corps  of  three  hundred  Virginia  light 
infantry  under  Colonel  Porterfield,  some  militia  at  Salisbury 
and  Charlotte  Town  under  Generals  Rutherford  and  Sumpter, 
and  a  large  body  of  militia  at  Cross  Creek  under  General 
Caswell.  As  all  these  corps  were  at  a  great  distance  from  us, 
and  as  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  to  march  any  considerable 
body  of  men  across  the  province  of  North  Carolina  before 
the  harvest,  I  did  not  expect  that  our  posts  on  the  frontier 
would  be  much  disturbed  for  two  months  ;  and  by  that  time 
I  hoped  to  be  able  to  undertake  offensive  operations. 

"  I  had  much  business  to  do  at  Charlestown,  in  regulating 
the  civil  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  town  and  country, 
in  endeavouring  to  form  a  militia  in  the  lower  districts,  and 
in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  taking  the  field  at  the 
time  intended.  The  business  of  the  country  was  particularly 
difficult,  for  many  parts  of  the  lower  districts  are  extremely 
rebellious,  and  this  climate  (except  in  Charlestown)  is  so  bad 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  from  the  end  of  June 
until  the  middle  of  October,  that  troops  could  not  be  stationed 
among  them  during  that  period  without  a  certainty  of  their 
being  rendered  useless  for  some  time  for  military  service,  if 
not  entirely  lost  ;  and  our  principal  friends,  for  the  same 
reasons,  were  extremely  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  country 
during  that  period,  to  assist  in  forming  the  militia,  and  estab- 
lishing some  kind  of  government.  However,  under  all  these 
difficulties  the  business  was  going  on,  when  our  tranquility 
was  first  disturbed  by  the  accounts  of  a  premature  rising  of 
our  friends  in  Tryon  country,  North  Carolina,  in  the  latter 
end  of  June  ;  who  having  assembled  without  concert,  plan, 
or  proper  leaders,  were,  two  days  after,  surprised  and  totally 
routed  by  the  son  of  General  Rutherford.  Many  of  them 
fled  into  this  province,  where  their  reports  tended  much  to 
terrify  our  friends  and  encourage  our  enemies  ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  notwithstanding  my  injunctions  to  the 
contrary,  another  body  of  loyalists  rose  at  the  forks  of  the 
Yadkin  under  Colonel  Bryan  (driven  to  it,  as  they  said,  by 
the  must  barbarous  persecution)  and  after  a  long  and  difficult 
march  joined  Major  Mac  Arthur,  at  the  Cheraws,  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men.  Hostilities  now  com- 
menced in  different  parts  of  the  frontier.  General  Sumpter, 
an  active  and  daring  man,  assembled  at  Catawba  about  a 
thousand  men,  chiefly  refugees  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  was  constantly  menacing  our  small  posts,  and 
putting  us  under  the  necessity  of  calling  out  the  militia  of 
Ninety-six.  He  was  joined  by  many  disaffected  persons,  who 
had  been  enrolled  in  our  militia,  but  as  there  was  no  serious 
alarm,  I  was  very  unwilling  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  before 
our  preparations  were  compleat,  and  during  the  intense  heat 
of  the  summer. 

"  Baron  de  Kalbe  moved  early  in  July  to  Deep  River,  where 
he  was  joined  first  by  General  Caswell  from  Cross  Creek, 
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and  about  the  25th,  by  General  Gates,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  army  ;  but  as  he  was  still  above  an  hundred  miles  from 
Major  McArthur,  which  was  the  nearest  post  to  him,  Lord 
Rawdon  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  material 
alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops. 

"  From  this  time  until  the  20th  of  July,  many  skirmishes 
happened  on  the  frontiers  of  Ninety-six,  and  towards  Waxhaw, 
but  none  of  any  material  consequences.  The  enemy  had,  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime  filled  this  province  with  their  emissaries, 
and  in  all  the  eastern  part  of  it  were  planning  a  general 
revolt,  which  our  lenity  had  left  but  too  much  in  their  power. 
The  Cheraw  Hill  was  a  post  of  great  consequence,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  being  healthy,  but  it  proved  so  much  the 
contrary,  and  sickness  came  on  so  rapidly,  that  in  nine  days 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  71st  Regiment  were  taken  ill  of 
fevers  and  agues,  and  rendered  unfit  for  service.  About  this 
time  the  enemy  were  known  to  be  in  motion,  but  the  rigour 
of  their  government  (many  of  our  principal  friends  in  North 
Carolina  being  confined  in  dungeons,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
several  having  been  put  to  death),  had  so  intimidated  those 
on  whose  good  will  and  ability  to  give  the  most  accurate 
intelligence  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  depend,  that  Lord 
Rawdon  could  obtain  no  certain  account  of  them. 

"  The  salvation  of  the  71st  Regiment,  as  well  as  every  other 
consideration,  determined  his  Lordship  to  Avithdraw  the  post 
at  Cheraw  Hill ;  this  the  active  incendiaries  of  the  enemy 
represented  as  an  act  of  fear,  and  so  encouraged  the  disaffected 
and  terrified  the  wavering,  that  the  whole  country  between 
Pedee  and  Black  River  openly  avowed  the  principles  of 
rebellion,  and  collecting  in  parties  commenced  acts  of  hostility. 
Our  Cheraw  militia  having  seized  and  bound  their  field 
officers,  attacked  and  took  some  boats  on  the  Pedee,  in  which 
Major  McArthur  was  sending  near  one  hundred  of  his  sick  to 
Georgetown  ;  I  was  greatly  alarmed  for  a  small  detachment 
which  I  had  sent  under  Major  Wemys  to  reduce  the  people 
of  Georgetown  to  some  order,  and  for  my  water  communication 
on  the  Santee,  on  which  at  that  time  a  large  quantity  of  rum, 
salt,  arms,  and  military  stores  were  moving  in  boats  up  to 
Camden. 

"  At  this  time  General  Sumpter,  whose  numbers  were  much 
augmented  by  the  present  prospect  of  affairs,  attacked  our 
post  at  Rocky  Mount,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  steady  and 
gallant  defence  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Turnbull  and  the  small  corps 
under  his  command.  It  now  appeared  that  General  Gates 
was  advancing  with  his  whole  force  from  North  Carolina, 
and  Lord  Rawdon  (whose  capacity  and  zeal  for  the  service  I 
cannot  too  much  commend)  saw  the  necessity  of  contracting 
his  posts  and  securing  Camden,  where  we  had  all  our 
stores  and  above  700  sick,  but  he  could  not  immediately  with- 
draw his  whole  force  to  that  place  without  a  certainty  of 
losing  his  communication  with  Chariest  own  and  exposing  the 
post  dependent  on  the  Ninety-six  command  to  be  surrounded 
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and  out  off  ;  he  therefore  continued  Lieut. -Colonel  Turnbull 
at  Rocky  Mount,  reinforced  his  post  at  Hanging  Rock,  and 
placed  himself  with  the  principal  force  at  Robertson's  on  the 
west  branch  of  Linche's  Creek.  The  post  at  Hanging  Rock 
was  attacked  by  General  Sumpter  a  few  days  after  his  repulse 
from  Rocky  Mount,  and  very  nearly  carried.  The  bravery 
of  Captain  McCullough,  since  dead  of  his  wounds,  and  of  the 
infantry  of  the  legion  preserved  it. 

"  Lord  Rawdon  waited  for  Gates  at  Robertson's  with  the 
23rd,  33rd,  71st,  and  volunteers  of  Ireland,  who  came  up 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him  ;  in  the  meantime 
his  Lordship  performed  the  arduous  task  of  removing  the  sick 
of  the  71st  Regiment  to  Camden.  General  Gates  shewing 
no  disposition  to  attack  the  corps  at  Robertson's,  Lord 
Rawdon,  wisely  apprehending  that  his  intention  might  be 
either  to  reinforce  Sumpter  and  make  a  more  vigorous  attack 
on  the  posts  at  Rocky  Mount  or  Hanging  Rock,  or  by 
getting  round  his  right  destroy  his  stores  and  take  his  sick 
at  Camden,  retired  from  Robertson's  to  that  place,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  corps  which  had  been  before  moved  from 
Hanging  Rock  to  Rugeley's  Mill,  and  directed  Lieut.  Colonel 
Turnbull  to  quit  Rocky  Mount,  and  either  come  down  the 
west  side  of  the  Wateree  to  Camden  or  fall  back  on  the  militia 
posts  commanded  by  Major  Ferguson  on  Broad  River. 

"  All  these  incidents  and  movements  on  both  sides  were 
regularly  reported  to  me  while  at  Charlestown  by  Lord 
Rawdon,  and  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  informing  your  Lord- 
ship of  the  consequences  in  my  next  dispatch,  which  will  be 
written  to-morrow."    [Triplicate  No.  1.] 

Also,  Extract  from  same,  relating  to  Governor  Martin.  (C.) 

Earl  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  August  21,  Camden. — "  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  communicate  to  your  Lordship  an  account  of  a  complete 
victory  obtained  on  the  16th  instant  by  his  Majesty's  troops 
under  my  command  over  the  rebel  southern  army  commanded 
by  General  Gates. 

"  In  my  dispatch  No.  1,  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  while  at  Charlestown,  I  was  regularly 
acquainted  by  Lord  Rawdon  with  every  material  incident  or 
movement  made  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  troops  under  his 
Lordship's  command.  On  the  9th,  two  expresses  arrived 
with  an  account  that  General  Gates  was  advancing  towards 
Lynches  Creek  with  his  whole  army,  supposed  to  amount 
to  6,000  men,  exclusive  of  a  detachment  of  1,000  men  under 
General  Sumpter,  who  having  in  vain  attempted  to  force  the 
posts  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock,  was  believed  to 
be  at  that  time  trying  to  get  round  the  left  of  our  position 
to  cut  off  our  communication  with  the  Congarees  and  Charles- 
town ;  that  this  disaffected  country  between  Pedee  and  Black 
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River  had  actually  revolted,  and  that  Lord  Rawdon  was 
contracting  his  posts,  and  preparing  to  assemble  his  force  at 
Camden. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  information,  after  finishing  some 
important  points  of  business  at  Charlestown,  I  set  out  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  arrived  at  Camden  on  the  night 
between  the  13th  and  14th,  and  there  found  Lord  Rawdon 
with  our  whole  force,  except  Lieut.  Colonel  TurnbuH's  small 
detachment,  which  fell  back  from  Rocky  Mount  to  Major 
Ferguson's  posts  of  the  militia  of  Ninety-six  on  Little 
River. 

"  I  had  now  my  option  to  make  either  to  retire  or  attack 
the  enemy,  for  the  position  at  Camden  was  a  bad  one  to  be 
attacked  in,  and  by  General  Sumpter's  advancing  down  the 
Wateree  my  supplies  must  have  failed  me  in  a  few  days. 

"  I  saw  no  difficulty  in  making  good  my  retreat  to  Charles- 
town  with  the  troops  that  were  able  to  march,  but  in  taking 
that  resolution  I  must  have  not  only  left  near  800  sick  and  a 
great  quantity  of  stores  at  this  place,  but  I  clearly  saw  the 
loss  of  the  whole  province  except  Charlestown,  and  of  all 
Georgia  except  Savannah,  as  immediate  consequences  ;  besides 
forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  future  confidence  from  our  friends 
in  this  part  of  America. 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  rebel  army 
being  well  appointed,  and  of  its  numbers  being  upwards  of 
five  thousand  men  exclusive  of  General  Sumpter's  detachment, 
and  of  a  corps  of  Virginia  Militia  of  1,200  or  1,500  men, 
either  actually  joined  or  expected  to  join  the  main  body  every 
hour,  and  my  own  corps,  which  never  was  numerous,  was  now 
reduced  by  sickness  and  other  casualties  to  about  1,400 
fighting  men  of  regulars  and  provincials,  with  400  or  500 
militia  and  North  Carolina  refugees.  However,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops  that  I  had  being  perfectly  good,  and  having 
left  Charlestown  sufficiently  garrisoned  and  provided  for  a 
siege,  and  seeing  little  to  lose  by  a  defeat  and  much  to  gain 
by  a  victory,  I  resolved  to  take  the  first  good  opportunity  to 
attack  the  rebel  army.  Accordingly  I  took  great  pains  to 
procure  good  information  of  their  movements  and  position, 
and  I  learned  that  they  had  encamped,  after  marching  from 
Hanging  Rock,  at  Col.  Rugeley's,  about  12  miles  from  hence, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  After  consulting  some  intel- 
ligent people  well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  I  determined 
to  march  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  to  attack 
at  daybreak,  pointing  my  principal  force  against  their  con- 
tinentals, who  from  good  intelligence  I  knew  to  be  badly 
posted  close  to  Colonel  Rugeley's  house.  Late  in  the  evening 
I  received  information  that  the  Virginians  had  joined  that 
day ;  however,  that  having  been  expected,  I  did  not  alter  my 
plan,  but  marched  at  the  hour  appointed,  leaving  the  defence 
of  Camden  to  some  provincials,  militia,  and  convalescents,  and 
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a  detachment  of  the  63rd  Regiment,  which  by  being  mounted 
on  horses  which  they  had  pressed  on  the  road,  it  was  hoped 
would  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

"  I  had  proceeded  nine  miles  when  about  half  an  hour  past 
two  in  the  morning  my  advanced  guard  fell  in  with  the 
enemy.  By  the  weight  of  the  fire  I  was  convinced  they  were 
in  considerable  force,  and  was  soon  assured  by  some  deserters 
and  prisoners  that  it  was  the  whole  rebel  army  on  its  march 
to  attack  us  at  Camden.  I  immediately  halted  and  formed, 
and  the  enemy  doing  the  same,  the  firing  soon  ceased. 
Confiding  in  the  disciplined  courage  of  his  Majesty's  troops, 
and  well  apprized  by  several  intelligent  inhabitants  that  the 
ground  on  which  both  armies  stood,  being  narrowed  by  swamps 
on  the  right  and  left,  was  extremely  favourable  for  my  numbers, 
I  did  not  chuse  to  hazard  the  great  stake  for  which  I  was 
going  to  fight  to  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  to  which  an 
action  in  the  dark  is  so  particularly  liable  ;  but  having  taken 
measures  that  the  enemy  should  not  have  it  in  their  power 
to  avoid  an  engagement  on  that  ground,  I  resolved  to  defer  the 
attack  till  day.  At  the  dawn  I  made  my  last  disposition  and 
formed  the  troops  in  the  following  order  :  the  division  of  the 
right,  consisting  of  a  small  corps  of  light  infantry,  the  23rd  and 
33rd  Regiments,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Webster  ; 
the  division  of  the  left,  consisting  of  the  Volunteer  of  Ireland, 
Infantry  of  the  Legion  and  part  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Hamilton's 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  with  two  six  and  two  three-pounders,  which  were 
commanded  by  Lieut.  McLeod.  The  71st  Regiment  with 
two  six-pounders  was  formed  as  a  reserve,  one  battalion  in 
the  rear  of  the  division  of  the  right,  the  other  of  that  of  the 
left,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Legion  in  the  rear,  and  (the 
country  being  woody)  close  to  the  71st  Regiment,  with  orders 
to  seize  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  to  break  the  enemy's 
line,  and  to  be  ready  to  protect  our  own  in  case  any  corps 
should  meet  with  a  check. 

"  This  disposition  was  just  made  when  I  perceived  that  the 
enemy,  having  persisted  in  their  resolution  to  fight,  were 
form'd  in  two  lines  opposite  and  near  to  us,  and  observing  a 
movement  on  their  left,  which  I  supposed  to  be  with  an 
intention  to  make  some  alterations  in  their  order,  I  directed 
Lieut. -Colonel  Webster  to  begin  the  attack,  which  was  done 
with  great  vigour,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  was  general 
along  the  whole  front.  It  was  at  this  time  a  dead  calm,  with 
a  little  haziness  in  the  air,  which,  preventing  the  smoke  from 
rising,  occasioned  so  thick  a  darkness  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  the  effect  of  a  very  heavy  and  well  supported  fire  on  both 
sides.  Our  line  continued  to  advance  in  good  order  and  with 
the  cool  intrepidity  of  experienced  British  soldiers,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire  or  making  use  of  bayonets  as  opportunities 
offered,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  threw  the  enemy  into  total  confusion  and  forced 
them  to  give  way  in  all  quarters. 
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"  At  this  instant  I  ordered  the  cavalry  to  complete  the 
rout,  which  was  performed  with  their  usual  promptitude 
and  gallantry,  and  after  doing  great  execution  on  the  field  of 
battle  they  continued  the  pursuit  to  Hanging  Rock,  22  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  action  happened,  during  which  many 
of  the  enemy  were  slain  ;  a  number  of  prisoners,  near  150 
waggons  (in  one  of  which  was  a  brass  cannon,  the  carriage 
of  which  had  been  damaged  in  the  skirmish  of  the  night), 
a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  all  the  baggage 
and  camp  equipage  of  the  rebel  army  fell  into  our  hands. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  very  considerable,  a  number 
of  colours  and  seven  pieces  of  brass  cannon  (being  all  their 
artillery  that  were  in  the  action)  with  all  their  ammunition 
waggons  were  taken  ;  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  were 
killed,  among  that  number  Brigadier-General  Gregon^,  and 
about  one  thousand  prisoners,  many  of  them  wounded,  of 
which  number  were  Major-General  Baron  de  Kalbe,  since 
dead,  and  Brigadier-General  Rutherford. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  return  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  our  side.  The  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  but  the  number  is  moderate  in  pro- 
portion to  so  great  an  advantage. 

"  The  behaviour  of  his  Majesty's  troops  in  general  was 
beyond  all  praise  ;  it  did  honour  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country. 

"  I  was  particularly  indebted  to  Colonel  Lord  Rawdon  and 
to  Lieut. -Colonel  Webster  for  the  distinguished  courage  and 
ability  with  which  they  conducted  their  respective  divisions, 
and  the  capacity  and  vigour  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Tarleton  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  deserve  my  highest  commendations. 
Lieut.  McLeod  exerted  himself  greatly  in  the  conduct  of  our 
artillery.  My  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Ross,  and  Lieut.  Haldane, 
of  the  Engineers,  who  acted  in  that  capacity,  rendered  me 
most  essential  services,  and  the  publick  officers,  Major  of 
Brigade  England,  who  acted  Jas  deputy  adjutant  general,  and 
the  majors  of  brigade,  Manley  and  Doyle,  shewed  the  most 
active  and  zealous  attention  to  their  duty.  Governor  Martin 
became  again  a  military  man,  and  behaved  with  the  spirit 
of  a  young  volunteer. 

"  The  fatigue  of  the  troops  rendered  them  incapable  of  further 
exertions  on  the  day  of  the  action,  but  as  I  saw  the  importance 
of  destroying  or  dispersing,  if  possible,  the  corps  under  General 
Sumpter,  as  it  might  prove  a  foundation  for  assembling  the 
routed  army,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  detached  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Tarleton  with  the  legion,  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
the  corps  of  light  infantry,  making  in  all  about  350  men,  with 
orders  to  attack  him  wherever  he  could  find  him  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  sent  orders  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Turnbull  and  Major 
Ferguson,  at  that  time  on  Little  River,  to  put  their  corps  in 
motion  immediately,  and  on  their  side  to  pursue  and  endeavour 
to  attack  General  Sumpter.  Lieut. -Colonel  Tarleton  executed 
this  service  with  his  usual  activity  and  military  address.  He 
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procured  good  information  of  Sumpter's  movements,  and  by 
forced  and  concealed  marches  came  up  with  and  surprised 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  18th,  near  the  Calawba 
Fords.  He  totally  destroyed  or  dispersed  his  detachment, 
consisting  then  of  700  men,  killing  150  on  the  spot,  and 
taking  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  300  prisoners  and 
44  waggons.  He  likewise  retook  100  of  our  men  who  had  fallen 
into  their  hands,  partly  at  the  action  at  Hanging  Rock  and 
partly  in  escorting  some  waggons  from  Congarees  to  Camden  ; 
and  he  released  150  of  our  militiamen,  or  friendly  country 
people,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  rebels.  Captain  Campbell, 
who  commanded  the  light  infantry,  a  very  promising  officer, 
was  unfortunately  killed  in  this  affair  ;  our  loss  otherwise 
was  trifling.  This  action  is  too  brilliant  to  need  any  comment 
of  mine,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  highly  recommend  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Tarleton  to  his  Majesty's  favour. 

"  The  rebel  forces  being  at  present  dispersed,  the  internal 
commotions  and  insurrections  in  the  province  will  now  subside. 
But  I  shall  give  directions  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment 
on  some  of  the  most  guilty,  in  hopes  to  deter  others  in  future 
from  sporting  with  allegiance,  with  oaths,  and  with  the  lenity 
and  generosity  of  the  British  Government. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  despatched  proper  people 
into  North  Carolina  with  directions  to  our  friends  there  to  take 
arms  and  assemble  immediately,  and  to  seize  the  most  violent 
people  and  all  military  stores  and  magazines  belonging  to  the 
rebels,  and  to  intercept  all  straglers  from  the  routed  army, 
and  I  have  promised  to  march  withfout]  loss  of  time  to  their 
support.  Some  necessary  supplies  for  the  army  are  now  on 
their  way  from  Charlestown,  and  I  hope  that  their  arrival  will 
enable  me  to  move  in  a  few  days. 

"  My  aid-de-camp,  Capt.  Ross,  will  have  the  honour  of 
delivering  this  despatch  to  your  Lordship,  and  will  be  able 
to  give  you  the  fullest  account  of  the  state  of  the  army  and 
country.  He  is  a  very  deserving  officer,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  recommending  him  to  your  Lordship's  favour  and 
patronage."    [Triplicate  No.  2.] 

Also.    Extract  from  the  same  (D). 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  August  27,  Martha's  Vineyard. — Detailing  the  steps 
taken  by  him  to  attend  an  armed  force  which  the  French 
were  despatching  under  the  Chevalier  de  Tierney. 

William  Knox  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Aug.  28,  Whitehall. — Has  seen  Admiral  Arbuthnots' 
despatches,  one  of  which  mentions  the  Triton's  having  fallen 
in  with  Ternay  [Tierney]  and  being  chased  by  him  eleven 
hours.  Ternav's  destination  is  no  doubt  Rhode  Island  or 
Boston. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Sept.  1,  New  York. — Expressing  his  high  opinion  of 
the  services  and  merits  of  Major  General  Try  on,  whose  health 
compels  him  to  return  home. 

Henry  Stevenson  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Sept.  13,  New  York. — Detailing  his  services  to  the 
King's  cause  in  America. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Sept.  13,  Gardner's  Island  Bay. — On  the  same  subject 
as  his  previous  letter. 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Sep.  19,  Camp  at  Waxhaw. — Concerning  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  the  Loyalists  endure  the  most  cruel 
torments  and  suffer  the  most  violent  oppressions,  although 
their  indecision  has  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  British  success  as  they  might  have  done.    Extract.  (E.) 

Governor  Martin  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Sep.  21,  Waxhaw. — The  Loyalists  of  North  Carolina 
have  been  intimidated  beyond  belief  by  the  cruel  oppressions 
of  their  persecutors,  but  continue  to  give  great  assurances  of 
aid  when  the  army  advances  into  their  country.    Extract.  (M.) 

William  Eden  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Oct.  4,  Greenwich. — Letters  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  either  removing  him  or  of 
sending  a  new  commander  of  the  squadron  without  delay. 
France  having  succeeded  in  her  first  step  towards  removing 
the  theatre  of  the  war  to  North  America,  and  given  new  fuel 
to  the  rebellion's  fire,  Ministers  must,  he  declares,  either 
make  a  general  change  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  or  send 
out  large  and  immediate  re-inforcements,  both  in  ships  of  war 
and  in  troops.  "  He  laments  the  failure  in  his  provisions  as  a 
cruel  and  most  serious  circumstance ;  he  expresses  some 
alarm  about  Quebec,  and  mentions  some  particulars  which 
give  uneasiness  about  Jamaica,  .  .  .  and  he  repeats 
again  and  again  the  necessity  of  having  Commanders-in-Chief 
who  have  confidence  in  each  other.  And  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  add  that  he  writes  with  good  humour,  and  as 
much  cheerfulness  as  might  be  expected." 

Hon.  G.  Damer  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Oct.  13,  New  York.— "  It  is  painful  to  think  what 
accounts  letters  of  this  date  might  have  transmitted  to 
Europe,  had  not  a  plan  finally  settled  been  totally  discon- 
certed by  the  Adjutant  General's  (Major  Andre)  falling  into 
the  rebels'  hands  upon  the  eve  of  its   execution.  .    .  . 
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The  papers  found  upon  Major  Andre  were  immediately  sent 
to  Washington,  and  it  was  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
fortunate  that  his  pass  should  be  sent  to  General  Arnold. 
The  latter,  tho'  closely  pursued,  got  safe  on  board  the 
Vulture  sloop  of  war,  stationed  a  considerable  way  up  the 
North  River,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  New  York,  where 
he  was  received,  of  course,  with  open  arms.  .  .  .  The 
death  of  Major  Andre  has  been  very  sincerely  and  very 
universally  lamented  throughout  the  army,  and  his  behaviour 
on  his  trial,  during  his  confinement,  and  in  the  last  scene 
perfectly  manly,  his  friends  thinking  him  too  careless  only 
of  his  life,  and  too  ready,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
appearance  even  of  meanness,  in  admitting  himself  to  be 
considered  as  a  spy.  The  severity  of  Congress  does  not  so 
much  surprise  people  in  this  instance,  as  their  impolicy  ;  it 
is  not  possible  for  them  to  increase,  either  with  us  or  with 
the  rebels,  the  general  detestation  they  are  held  in  ;  but 
Washington  had  a  character  of  temper  and  humanity  to  lose, 
and  his  not  daring  to  exert  the  latter,  or  not  having  sufficient 
weight  with  Congress  to  make  them  adopt  the  former,  must 
diminish  his  reputation  or  mark  him  as  their  tool.  There 
is  a  freedom  as  well  as  a  propriety  in  General  Arnold's 
conversation  and  behaviour.  He  speaks  handsomely  of 
Washington,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  rebel  army  in  general  ; 
he  makes  exceptions,  however,  and  Gates  is  among  the 
number  excepted.  By  his  account  they  want  soldiers  infinitely 
more  than  officers.  He  does  not  scruple  to  mention  the 
inactivity  of  our  army  at  certain  periods  in  former  campaigns, 
and  in  this  he  very  strongly  expressed  his  astonishment  upon 
his  arrival  at  our  not  having  attacked  the  French  upon  their 
disembarking  at  Rhode  Island." 

Information  by  Major  the  Hon.  C.  Cochrane. 

1780,  Oct.  14,  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Whitehall.— 
Precis  of  information  given  by  Major  the  Hon.  C.  Cochrane, 
of  the  Foot  Guards,  who  has  arrived  from  New  York  with 
despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  "  Major  Cochrane  parted 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  3rd  Sept.  The  Major  had  it 
in  charge  from  Sir  Henry  to  inform  Lord  George  Germain 
that  he  intended  immediately  to  embark  three  British  and 
three  Hessian  Regiments  and  send  them  into  the  Chesapeake 
with  orders  to  push  as  far  up  James  River  as  the  ships  could 
go,  having  no  doubt  but  the  Admiral  would  afford  him  the 
convoy  he  had  requested,  which  Major  Cochrane  thinks  was 
the  Rainbow  of  44  guns. 

"  The  General  told  Major  Cochrane  that  he  intended  General 
Leslie  for  the  command  of  this  expedition,  tho'  he  wished 
exceedingly  to  have  gone  with  it  himself  ;  but  he  thought 
the  state  of  affairs  at  New  York  did  not  permit  of  his  being 
absent  from  that  place. 

"  At  that  time  Sir  Henry  had  not  heard  of  the  success  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  South  Carolina." 
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Lord  Sandwich  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  October  18,  Blackheath.— "  Private."  "  As  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  of  finding  a  person  exactly  to  our  mind  to 
relieve  Admiral  Arbuthnot  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
America,  and  as  I  think  it  almost  a  certainty  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  will  quit  upon  his  not  being  appointed  sole  Com- 
missioner, could  it  not  be  contrived  that,  in  case  of  his  quitting, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  might  remain  where  he  is  ?  I  throw  this  out 
only  for  your  consideration  and  shall  have  no  thought  of 
pursuing  the  idea  if  you  do  not  think  it  a  good  one." 

Lord  Rawdon  to  the  Hon.  Major  General  Leslie. 

1780,  Oct.  24,  Camp  near  Indian  lands  west  of  the 
Catawba  River,  South  Carolina. — Lord  Cornwallis  being  ill 
with  fever  has  asked  me  to  write  in  his  stead.  "  The 
approach  of  General  Gates'  army  unveiled  to  us  a  fund  of 
disaffection  in  this  province  of  which  we  could  have  formed 
no  idea,  and  even  the  dispersion  of  that  force  did  not  extinguish 
the  ferment  which  the  hope  of  its  support  had  raised.  To 
this  hour  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  tract 
between  the  Pedee  and  the  Santee  are  in  arms  against  us,  and 
when  we  last  heard  from  Charlestown  they  were  in  possession 
of  Georgetown,  from  which  they  had  dislodged  our  militia. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  rising  which  was  expected  of  our 
friends  in  North  Carolina  might  awe  that  district  into  quiet, 
therefore,  after  giving  them  a  little  chastisement  by  making 
the  7th  Regiment  take  that  route  on  its  way  to  the  army,  Lord 
Cornwallis  advanced  to  Charlotteburg  ;  Major  Ferguson  with 
about  800  militia  collected  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ninety-six  had  previously  marched  in  to  Tryon  county  to 
protect  our  friends,  who  were  supposed  to  be  numerous  there, 
and  it  was  intended  he  should  cross  the  Catawba  River  and 
endeavour  to  preserve  tranquility  in  the  rear  of  the  armv. 
.     .     ."    Extract.  (F.) 

Lord  Rawdon  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1780,  Oct.  28,  Camp  between  Broad  River  and  the  Catawba, 
S.  Carolina. — "  For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  his 
Majesty's  troops  at  Camden  repeated  messages  were  sent  to 
head-quarters  by  the  friends  of  government  in  North  Carolina, 
expressing  their  impatience  to  rise,  and  join  the  King's  standard. 
The  impossibility  of  subsisting  that  additional  force  at  Camden, 
and  the  accounts  which  they  themselves  gave  of  the  distress- 
ing scarcity  of  provisions  in  North  Carolina,  obliged  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  entreat  that  they  would  remain  quiet  till  the 
new  crop  might  enable  us  to  join  them.  In  the  meantime 
General  Gates'  army  advanced.  We  were  greatly  surprised, 
and  no  less  grieved,  that  no  information  whatsoever  of  its 
movements  were  conveyed  to  us,  b}T  persons  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  event  as  the  North  Carolina  loyalists.  Upon 
the  16th  of  August,  that  army  was  so  entirely  dispersed,  that 
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it  was  clear  no  number  of  them  could  for  a  considerable  time 
be  collected.  Orders  were  therefore  dispatched  to  our  friends, 
stating  that  the  hour  which  they  had  so  strongly  pressed  was 
now  arrived,  and  exhorting  them  to  stand  forth  and  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  scatter'd  enemy  ;  immediate  support  was 
promised  to  them.  In  the  fullest  confidence  that  this  event 
was  to  take  place  Lord  Cornwallis  ventured  to  press  your 
Excellency  for  co-operation  in  the  Chesapeak,  hoping  that  the 
assistance  of  the  North  Carolinians  might  furnish  a  force  for 
yet  further  efforts.  Not  a  single  man,  however,  attempted  to 
improve  the  favourable  moment,  or  obeyed  that  summons  for 
which  they  had  before  been  so  impatient.  It  was  hoped  that 
our  approach  might  get  the  better  of  their  timidity.  Yet 
during  the  considerable  period  whilst  we  were  waiting  at 
Charlotteburg  for  our  stores  they  did  not  even  furnish  us  with 
the  smallest  information  respecting  the  force  collecting  against 
us.  In  short,  sir,  we  may  have  a  powerful  body  of  friends 
in  North  Carolina,  and  indeed  we  have  cause  to  be  convinced 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  wish  well  to  his  Majesty's  arms  ; 
but  they  have  not  given  evidence  enough  either  of  their  numbers 
or  of  their  activity  to  justify  the  stake  of  this  province 
for  the  uncertain  advantages  that  might  attend  immediate 
junction  with  our  North  Carolina  adherents."    Extract.  (G.) 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  October  29,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Royal 
Oak,  off  Block  Island. — "  As  this  is  a  period  equally  critical 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  public  affairs  as  to  my  own 
I  think  it  necessar}7  to  make  my  present  dispatch  more  full 
and  comprehensive  than  usual.  Such  letters  as  your  Lordship 
will  already  have  received  from  me  by  different  conveyances 
will  have  communicated  the  immediate  objects  and  transactions 
of  the  war  as  they  arose. 

"  Your  Lordship  must  know  that  the  reinforcement  under 
Rear-Admiral  Graves  arrived  at  Sandyhook  in  a  sickly  state 
about  the  middle  of  July.  It  was,  however,  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  put  into  a  state  for  service,  and  I  was  in  force 
off  the  harbor  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  twenty-third  of  that 
month. 

"  The  enemy's  squadron,  under  the  Chevalier  De  Ternay, 
had  been  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  being  apprized  of  the 
expected  reinforcement  under  Mr.  Graves,  had  employed  that 
time  in  preparing  for  an  attack. 

"  His  Excellency  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  that  port  being  known,  proposed  an 
attempt  upon  their  works  by  a  coup  de  main,  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  navy  in  the  attack  of  Ternay,  and  two 
frigates  were  left  at  New  York  to  escort  the  army  to  me  off 
the  harbor  of  Newport,  thro'  Long  Island  Sound  ;  but  your 
Lordship  will  perceive,  from  the  extract  of  his  Excellency's 
letter  marked  No.  1,  which  is  inclosed  herewith,  that  he  was 
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not  of  opinion  any  important  enterprise  could  be  achieved 
by  the  army,  because  the  enemy  had  been  in  possession  of 
Rhode  Island  the  full  time,  his  Excellency  appears  to  have 
thought  necessary  to  fortify  it  against  all  possibility  of  attack  ; 
even  before  I  sailed  from  Sandyhook. 

"  On  the  6th  of  August  I  sent  my  first  lieutenant  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  some  French 
prisoners  in  my  possession,  and  on  his  return  directed  him 
to  attend  the  General  at  New  York  and  report  to  him  his 
observations,  in  consequence  of  which  I  proposed  an  immediate 
meeting,  and  a  frigate  was  ordered  to  attend  his  Excellency 
and  convey  him  to  Gardeners  Bay,  where  I  then  was  ;  but  he 
rather  chose  to  travel  by  land  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island, 
which  he  did  not  reach  till  the  nineteenth.  This  mode  of 
detour,  however,  occasioned  a  delay  of  several  days,  and  in 
the  interim  other  accounts  (well  authenticated)  being  trans- 
mitted to  me  that  the  enemy  had,  with  circumstances  of  hurry 
and  trepidation,  completed  their  water  and  provisions  and 
prepared  to  sail,  at  so  momentous  a  time  it  was  impossible  to 
attend  to  etiquette.  The  enemy  might  have  escaped  whilst 
I  was  waiting  in  port  to  confer  with  the  General  respecting 
operations  that  could  never  have  effect  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  go  off.  I  found  myself,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  to  sea  to  endeavour  to  defeat  their 
purpose. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  see  from  an  extract  of  his  Excellency's 
letter  marked  No.  2,  which  accompany s  this,  that  his  inten- 
tions were  to  propose  a  desultory  attempt  in  the  Upper 
Delaware  against  the  shipping  and  stores  in  the  town  of 
Philadelphia  ;  but  it  will  be  known  from  the  inclosed  extract 
of  another  of  his  Excellency's  letters,  dated  the  twenty-sixth 
of  the  same  month,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  and 
design,  and  intended  to  employ  eighteen  hundred,  or  at  most 
two  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Virginia  to  favor 
the  operations  of  Lieutenant-General  Earl  Cornwallis  in  North 
Carolina.  No  delay  was  made  to  furnish  his  Excellency  with 
a  very  sufficient  naval  force  to  co-operate  with  the  detachment 
upon  that  service,  and  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  submit  to 
your  Lordship  a  copy  of  the  orders  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  navy  sailed  under. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  have  received  the  most  perfect  satis- 
faction from  the  very  brilliant  victory  gained  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  over  the  rebel  Gates,  and  of  its  very  important 
effects,  which  appears  to  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  war. 
The  rebellion  has  in  truth  derived  no  one  advantage  from  the 
arrival  of  Ternay's  armament.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
met  with  defeat  and  disgrace ;  their  councils  have  been 
blasted  by  division,  and  I  trust  a  part  of  the  evils  are  arrived 
which  will  overwhelm  it,  and  annihilate  all  opposition  to  his 
Majesty's  arms. 
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"  As  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
attending  the  defection  of  Mr.  Arnold,  I  cannot  decide  upon 
its  immediate  effects  or  distant  consequences.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, they  will  all  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  cause. 

"  After  having  cruized  off  the  harbor  of  Rhode  Island 
upwards  of  three  months  and  offered  the  enemy  battle  in  a 
variety  of  instances  with  an  equality  of  force,  I  anchored 
here  yesterday  within  their  view,  as  they  are  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour  of  Newport,  .  .  .  yet  they  decline  an 
action,  even  under  every  circumstance  of  advantage. 

"  If  confidence  is  to  be  given  to  the  report  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  the  enemy  mean  to  winter  where  they  are, 
possibly  in  the  idea  of  being  strengthened  by  ships  and  troops 
in  the  spring.  In  that  case  this  squadron  will  winter  in 
Gardiners  Bay,  about  thirteen  leagues  from  them,  and  ever 
be  kept  ready,  as  they  are  now,  for  active  service. 

"  On  the  contrary,  should  they  slip  me,  not  a  moment  will 
be  lost  in  detaching  Rear-Admiral  Graves  to  the  Leeward 
Islands,  with  an  equal  force. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  form  a  just  opinion  of  my  sentiments 
of  the  presumptuous  interference  of  Admiral  Sir  George  B. 
Rodney  in  my  command,  from  the  accompanying  extracts 
of  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  must 
intreat  your  Lordship  to  add  your  voice  to  the  check  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  service  this  officer  should  receive  ; 
because  his  spirit,  inflamed  by  good  fortune,  and  unguided 
by  reason,  drives  at  the  subversion  of  all  order  and  all 
discipline. 

"  I  should  have  been  happy  on  this  occasion  to  have  had 
the  honor  of  congratulating  your  Lordship  on  the  return  of 
all  the  revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance  ;  tho'  this  desirable 
event  is  not  absolutely  attained,  yet  I  conceive  it  not  to  be 
far  distant  ;  it  will  be  accelerated  by  their  repeated  defeats, 
by  their  want  of  credit,  by  their  irreparable  losses  and  above 
all  things  by  their  detestation  of  the  French  alliance.  Destitute 
of  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  field,  their  situation 
is  hopeless,  indeed  all  circumstances  appear  to  conspire  to 
bring  about  a  reunion  in  an  almost  divided  empire 

"  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton  will,  doubtless,  com- 
municate his  sentiments  to  you  upon  this  important  and 
interesting  subject.  As  they  are  formed  upon  the  spot  and 
from  the  best  authority,  they  will  have  proper  consideration. 

"  Captain  Knowles,  who  has  served  with  me  as  a  volunteer 
for  a  considerable  time,  will  have  the  honor  to  deliver  this  to 
your  Lordship  ;  and  as  he  is  an  officer  of  merit  and  experience, 
I  beg  to  recommend  him  to  your  Lordship's  favor  and 
patronage."  Signed. 

Also,  duplicate  of  the  same. 

Admiral  Arbtjthtstot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
[1780,]  November  11,  Royal  Oak,  Gardiners  Bay. — Renewing 
his  complaints  of  the  interference  of  Sir  George  Rodney  and 
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reporting  that  the  French  ships  of  war  still  remain  in  harbour, 
but  that  five  sail,  apparently  a  frigate  and  transports,  have 
been  seen  steering  south,  of  which  he  has  apprised  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  The  winter  has  set  in  and  hard  gales,  accompanied 
by  frost  and  snow,  have  been  blowing  for  fourteen  days. 
Endorsed  1781,  but  see  Arbuthnofs  letter,  above. 

Sir  George  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Dec.  12,  Sandwich,  St.  Lucia,  Groselet  Bay.— "  As 
I  do  not  look  upon  the  present  convej^ance  safe,  I  shall 
only  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  I  am  arrived  with  my 
squadron,  but  crippled,  and  no  stores  to  be  got.  The  hurricane 
has  destroyed  everything.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  send  by 
express  a  full  account  of  everything,  with  the  observations 
I  made  on  the  method  with  which  the  war  is  carry'd  on  in 
America,  that  your  Lordship  may  be  perfectly  acquainted 
therewith.. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  squadron  and 
troops  here,  General  Vaugban  has  determined  to  make  an 
immediate  attack  upon  St.  Vincents,  in  which  I  will  assist  with 
the  fleet.  Could  I  have  prevailed  upon  Sir  H.  Clinton  to 
have  sent  6,000  troops  with  me,  Martinique  had  been  in  great 
danger.  I  shall  not  say  anything  more  by  this  ship,  for  fear 
it  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  by  my  express 
I  shall  fully  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  every  occurrence. 

"  Accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  very  friendly 
part  I  have  experienced  at  your  Lordship's  hands,  and  permit 
me  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  ever  unalterably  remain  with 
the  most  perfect  esteem  and  respect  your  Lordship's,"  &e. 

Postscript,  "  The  enemy  expect  a  very  large  fleet  both  from 
Brest  and  Cadiz,  and,  as  they  say,  upwards  of  30  ships  of  the 
line  ;  at  all  events  Mr.  Graves'  squadron  ought  to  join  me." 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  December  19,  New  York. — "The  orders  that  I  have 
received  from  the  Admiralty  to  dispatch  five  ships  of  the  line 
to  the  West  Indies  under  Admiral  Graves,  when  the  season 
comences  in  which  our  conjunct  or  separate  operations  are 
no  longer  practicable — notwithstanding  Mr.  Tiernay  may 
remain  in  those  seas  with  the  whole  or  part  of  his  fleet — in 
obedience  to  the  King's  command  signified  to  the  board  by 
your  Lordship  ;  those  orders,  which  I  have  communicated 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  have  greatly  alarmed  both  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  General  Robinson,  and  in  consequence 
much  conversation  and  some  letters  have  passed  between  us, 
that  has  laid  me  under  great  perplexity. 

"  The  General,  Sir  Henry,  alleges  that  if  I  persist  in 
sending  away  those  ships,  not  only  the  continent  will  be  lost 
in  a  critical  moment  of  hope,  but  that  the  King's  whole  army 
thereby  will  be  in  eminent  danger,  because  they  are  very 
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apprehensive  that  Mr.  Tierney  will  avail  himself  of  his 
superiority  at  sea,  and  convoy  a  large  part  of  Washington's 
army  to  the  southward,  and  thereby  render  Lord  Cornwallis's 
situation  very  precarious,  without  remedy  ;  General  Arnold 
is  also  dispatched  to  Virginia  with  1,600  men,  and  [he]  further 
says  that  if  I  do  not  continue  to  mask  the  enemy  at  Rhode 
Island  they  may  be  very  troublesome  by  landing  a  force  at 
Long  Island  and  insult  this  city.  Those  movements,  together 
with  this  reasoning,  they  construe  into  a  joint  operation, 
besides  a  third  serious  one  he  has  in  contemplation. 

"  I  have  contended,  if  the  superiority  at  sea  would  give 
the  enemy  such  decided  advantages  over  us,  why  do  we  not 
avail  ourselves  who  are  at  present  in  possession  of  it. 

"  What  can  be  expected  from  a  separate  detachment  of 
1,600  men  towards  ending  the  dispute  your  Lordship  will 
be  informed,  for  my  part  I  see  none.  However,  when  such 
serious  applications  are  made,  and  fatal  consequences  repre- 
sented, I  have  thought  myself  bound  to  acquiesce,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  be  exculpated  by  the  King  and  }^our  Lordship. 

"  Sir  Henry  Clinton  will  have  informed  your  Lordship  of 
the  particulars  that  has  passed  between  himself  and  Sir  George 
Rodney  during  the  time  that  I  was  employed  at  sea  in  blocking 
up  Mr.  Tierney  at  Rhode  Island  in  obedience  to  my  orders. 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  objects,  nothing  material 
has  hitherto  transpired  therefrom. 

"  I  presume  the  disappointment  that  accompanied  the 
death  of  that  honorable  youth,  Major  Andre,  postponed  the 
expedition  to  Virginia,  provided  for  with  respect  to  a  naval 
force,  long  before  Sir  George's  arrival ;  what  has  detained  it 
so  long  after  General  Arnold  came  here  I  am  a  stranger  to  ; 
all  I  can  say  is  that  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney  displayed  the 
most  wanton  unpresidented  abuse  of  power  that  ever  was 
exhibited,  has  striped  the  storehouses  of  all  the  necessaries 
both  for  ships  and  men  ;  he  has  carried  away  two  frigates, 
impressed  400  seamen,  mostly  out  of  the  victualling  ships  and 
transports,  and  has  so  debilitated  me  that  I  have  not  an 
escort  to  convoy  them  home. 

"  And  notwithstanding  that  he  has  not  had  the  smallest 
reason  for  coming  here  in  person,  and  still  less  for  remaining 
without  orders  till  November,  the  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies  will  be  pleaded  in  his  favor.  My  Lord,  I  judge  not  so 
of  officership  ;  I  insist  that  he  came  here  without  orders,  that 
he  tarried  here  an  unreasonable  time  without  the  smallest 
necessity,  that  he  is  gone  and  left  two  transports  behind, 
one  with  clothing  for  3,000  men,  the  other  with  lumber  to 
build  barracks  for  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  ;  why  he 
has  so  done  I  know  not,  I  have  not  a  single  pendent  left  here 
for  the  purpose,  while  I  feel  from  the  late  disaster  how  very 
seasonable  such  a  supply  would  be  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
with  the  deepest  concern,  after  having  so  freely  given  all  my 
sentiments  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  saying  the  complicated  labour  of  this  command  is  too  much 
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for  me  at  my  advanced  age,  68,  near  55  years  in  actual  service  ; 
which  I  have  been  in  the  hope  might  have  ended  in  being  instru- 
mental to  the  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  I  feel  I  can 
be  no  longer  useful  to  this  desirable  end,  I  pray  your  Lordship 
will  not  impute  my  request  of  being  recalled  to  chagrin, 
for  I  have  none." 

Sir  George  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Dec.  22,  Sandwich,  St.  Lucia.—"  Private."  "  I  fully 
intended  to  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  sending  your 
Lordship  the  observations  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
during  my  continuance  at  New  York,  and  the  procrastination 
with  which  the  American  war  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  and 
still  was  conducted,  that  your  Lordship  might  be  convinced 
how  necessary  it  was  that  different  modes  of  carrying  on  the 
war  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  its  being  brought  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  which  in  my  poor  opinion  had  long  since 
been  effected,  and  with  honour  to  Great  Britain,  had  those 
persons  who  were  entrusted  with  the  command  of  her  fleets 
and  her  armies  preferred  their  own,  their  King's  and  country's 
honour  to  lucrative  and  factious  motives,  by  which  means 
they  have,  according  to  my  conception  of  things,  betrayed 
the  whole,  and  ought  to  be  held  forth  and  undergo  the  just 
punishment  and  resentment  of  an  injured  nation. 

"  The  very  severe  weather  that  happened  just  before  I  left 
New  York,  which  (sic)  affected  me  so  much  as  prevented  my 
putting  pen  to  paper,  or  your  Lordship  [would  have]  had 
my  observations  by  the  Yarmouth,  and  I  was  unwilling  to 
entrust  my  sentiments  to  any  clerk. 

"  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  believe  that  I  have  no  other 
view  whatever  in  these  my  observations  but  that  you  should 
have  a  true  insight  into  the  transactions  carrying  on  in 
America,  and  I  can  with  truth  and  honour  aver  no  personal 
resentment,  pique,  or  hatred,  to  any  man  whatever,  either 
in  the  army  or  navy,  biasses  my  thoughts.  Nothing  but  the 
natural  affection  an  Englishman  bears  or  ought  to  bear  to 
his  King  and  country  irritates  my  mind  when  I  behold  her 
treasures  squandered,  her  arms  inactive,  and  her  honour  lost, 
and  by  the  very  men  entrusted  with  the  most  important 
and  honourable  confidence  of  their  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers, 
paying  not  the  least  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  their  country, 
but  retarding]  the  completion  and  extinction  of  the  rebellion 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  a  long  train  of  leeches,  who  suck  the 
blood  of  the  State,  and  whose  interest  prompts  them  to 
promote  the  continuance  of  the  war,  such  as  quartermasters 
and  their  deputies,  ad  infinitum,  barrack  masters  and  their 
deputies,  ad  infinitum,  commissaries  and  their  deputies,  ad 
infinitum,  all  of  which  make  princely  fortunes,  and  laugh 
in  their  sleeves  at  the  Generals  who  permit  it,  and  by  every 
means  in  their  power  continue  to  discountenance  every 
active  measure,  and,  instead  of  having  an  idea  of  speedily 
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concluding  this  unhappy  war,  their  common  discourse  turns 
upon  what  may  occur  in  the  two  or  three  ensuing  campaigns. 
'Tis  with  real  gnef  when  I  say  that  the  language  of  the  Chief 
savours  too  much  of  procrastination,  and  in  confidence  to 
your  Lordship  I  must  confess  that  my  high  ideas  of  the  great 
abilities  and  superior  activity  of  the  General  to  my  own 
deceived  me  upon  the  proof,  and  though  I  believe  him  and 
am  assured  that  he  is  a  brave  and  honest  man,  I  am  con- 
vinced nature  has  not  given  him  an  enterprizing  and  active 
spirit,  capable  of  pushing  the  advantages  he  may  have  gained 
in  battle,  but  when  success  has  crowned  his  arms  an  immediate 
relaxation  takes  place,  and  his  affection  for  New  York  (in  which 
island  he  has  four  different  houses),  induces  him  to  retire  to 
that  place,  where  without  any  settled  plan  he  idles  his  time 
and  loses  those  moments  which  might  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  State,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  cooped 
up  by  Washington  with  an  inferior  army  without  making  any 
attempt  to  dislodge  him. 

"  1  could  not  help  declaring  to  him  that  if  his  Majesty's 
service  called  me  again  to  America,  if  affairs  were  not  carried 
on  with  more  alacrity  and  a  quicker  decision  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  agree,  for  that  I  came  to  act  and  not  to 
amuse  myself  with  the  diversions  of  New  York  ;  that  I  owned 
myself  hurt  at  his  permitting  the  officers  of  the  army  to  act 
plays  at  a  season  when  their  arms  might  have  been  employed 
against  the  public  enemy.  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  go 
to  them.  I  gave  my  reason,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  have 
it  reported  in  England  that  I  was  diverting  myself  with  the 
amusements  of  New  York  instead  of  doing  my  duty  in 
suppressing  the  infamous  rebellion  of  his  Majesty's  deluded 
subjects,  who,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  allowed  no  breathing 
time,  but  pushed  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  you  must  not  expect  an  end 
of  the  American  war  till  you  can  find  a  general  of  active 
spirit,  and  who  hates  the  Americans  from  principle.  Such  a 
man  with  the  sword  of  war  and  justice  on  his  side  will  do 
wonders,  for  in  this  war  I  am  convinced  the  sword  should  cut 
deep.  Nothing  but  making  the  Americans  feel  every  calamity 
their  perfidy  deserves  can  bring  them  to  their  senses.  These, 
my  Lord,  are  my  real  sentiments  ;  these,  my  Lord,  I  will 
dare  avow  in  the  face  of  the  representatives  of  Britain,  unawed 
by  the  factious  declarations  of  a  F[o]x,  Bar[r]y,  Burk[e],  or 
any  of  those  who  by  their  pernicious  principles  are  endeavouring 
to  ruin  their  country. 

"  The  war  in  America  is  now  turned  to  a  war  of  posts,  and, 
unhappily  for  England,  when  they  have  taken  posts  of  infinite 
advantage,  they  have  been  unaccountably  evacuated  without 
one  good  reason  assigned.  Such  was  the  Highlands  up 
Hudson's  River,  and  which  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  southern  and  northern  provinces,  and  which  with  little 
difficulty  might  have  opened  a  passage  from  Canada.  This 
is  the  post  Arnold  was  to  have  betrayed,  and  which  he  assured 
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me,  as  he  did  the  General,  he  would  answer  with  his  head 
should  be  taken  in  ten  days.  But,  to  my  infinite  surprize, 
cold  water  was  immediately  thrown  upon  it,  notwithstanding 
it  had  but  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  [of]  Arnold  been 
told  me  that  it  was  of  infinite  consequence,  and  if  taken  would 
ruin  the  rebels.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  this  man  Arnold,  with 
whom  T  had  many  conferences,  will  do  more  towards  the 
suppressing  the  rebellion  than  all  our  generals  put  together. 
He  perfectly  knows  every  inch  of  the  country,  is  greatly  beloved 
by  the  American  troops,  and  if  entrusted  with  a  body  of  what 
is  called  Royalists  will  induce  great  part  of  [the]  rebels  to 
desert.  I  am  perfectly  of  his  opinion  that  upon  a  certainty 
of  their  being  paid  their  arrears  and  a  portion  of  land  given 
after  the  war,  Washington  would  soon  have  no  army. 
Jealousy,  my  Lord,  unless  commands  from  home  signifies 
his  Majesty's  pleasure,  will  prevent  Arnold  being  employed 
to  advantage.  He  certainly  may  be  trusted,  as  the  Americans 
never  forgive,  and  the  Congress  to  a  man  are  his  personal 
enemies.  Give  him  but  a  command  and  thousands  will  join 
him  who  are  sick  of  the  war  and  have  a  great  opinion  of  his 
generalship. 

"  I  now  come,  my  Lord,  to  the  evacuating  Rhode  Island, 
the  most  fatal  measure  that  could  possibly  have  been  taken. 
It  gave  up  the  best  and  the  only  harbour  of  consequence  in 
America  during  this  unhappy  war  ;  a  harbour  capable  of  holding 
the  whole  fleet  of  Britain,  and  from  whence  she  might  have 
detached  her  squadrons  that  in  forty-eight  hours  might  have 
blockaded  the  three  chief  cities  of  America,  viz.,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  ;  a  harbour  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  none  of  the  others  are.  This  pernicious  advice 
flowed  from  an  admiral,  as  Sir  H[enry]  C[linton]  assured  me. 
Both  were  highly  to  blame,  and  have  much  to  answer  for. 
If  possible  it  must  be  recovered.  In  vain  I  urged  the  necessity 
of  the  measure  on  my  first  arrival  at  New  York.  The  excuses 
were  the  length  of  time  the  enemy  had  to  fortify  and  the 
impossibility  of  sparing  troops. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  post  of  great  consequence, 
which  has  now  been  twice  evacuated,  and  in  all  probability 
will  greatly  contribute  to  make  the  inhabitants  who  were 
loyally  inclined,  enemys,  I  mean  Portsmouth  and  Hampton, 
at  the  mouth  of  James  River  in  Virginia,  a  post  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  as  it  gave  us  the  command  of  the 
Chesapeak  and  would  have  secured  the  Congress  from  sending 
troops  to  Carolina.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  that 
magnitude  that  I  assisted  with  the  utmost  ardour  to  send  the 
ships  and  troops  to  take  possession  of  those  towns,  both  of 
which  were  taken  possession  of  by  General  Leslie  and  Captain 
Gay  ton,  and  both  again  evacuated,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
under  the  pretence  of  succouring  Lord  Cornwallis.  Be  assured, 
my  Lord,  if  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were  to  act  up  that 
river  and  in  the  Chesapeak  the  rebels  would  be  undone,  and 
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should  the  enemy  take  it  in  their  heads  to  fortify  Portsmouth, 
which  has  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships  of 
war,  the  American  war  would  be  protracted  (may  be)  for 
ever. 

"  I  speak  as  a  seaman,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
sequence of  having  an  enemy  (by  that  post)  masters  of  the 
Chesapeak,  where  they  will  be  if  not  prevented.  In  that 
case  we  should  have  only  one  harbour  in  America  where  you 
could  shelter  your  fleet,  and  that  out  of  the  scene  of  action, 
viz.,  Halifax,  for  New  York  is  really  no  port  for  large  ships  of 
war,  owing  to  its  broad  and  dangerous  bar. 

"  Thus,  my  Lord,  have  I  endeavoured  to  make  you  truly 
acquainted  with  affairs  at  present  in  America,  but  believe  me 
the  acting  in  North  Carolina  will  only  prolong  the  war.  The 
Northern  Colonies  should  feel  the  fatal  results  of  their  treason. 
There  and  there  only  the  war  must  be  finished.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  being  of  opinion  that  a  new  Commission  with 
the  same  powers  of  Lord  Carlisle's,  taking  care  the  majority 
of  Commissioners  are  not  military  men,  may  have  such  effect 
as  to  bring  about  a  peace.  Washington  is  certainly  to  be 
bought — honours  will  do  it. 

"  I  flatter  myself  with  a  speedy  reinforcement  of  ships  from 
Great  Britain.  The  fleet  at  present  here  are  incapable  of 
acting — stores,  masts,  sails,  none  to  be  got — only  nine  sail 
can  possibly  go  to  sea,  and  those  without  any  spare  stores. 
The  contradicting  Admiral  Graves'  order  to  join  me  may  prove 
a  fatal  measure.  They  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  least  service 
in  America  till  the  month  of  May  next,  in  which  time,  in  all 
probability,  half  their  crews  may  be  dead  of  the  scurvy  ; 
whereas  on  this  station  they  might  have  been  of  infinite  service 
to  the  State,  and  ready  to  have  proceeded  to  America  when 
the  season  for  action  in  that  part  of  the  world  approached. 
Here  and  here  only  the  French  expect  a  much  superior  fleet 
than  they  had  last  year,  and  by  intercepted  letters  they  will 
certainly  have  one. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  orders  signified  by  your 
Lordship  to  the  Admiralty,  the  Thunderer  and  Berwick  have 
not  joined  me  from  Jamaica.  In  my  long  service  I  never 
knew  his  Majesty's  commands  disobeyed  before.  I  sent  the 
copy  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  but  he  has  neither  sent  me  an  answer 
or  returned  the  frigates  I  sent  him  with  expresses.  Jamaica, 
my  Lord,  can  be  in  no  danger  while  I  command  to  windward. 
My  attention  towards  its  preservation  has  been  sufficiently 
proved.  I  have  demanded  his  immediate  assistance  of  line 
of  battle  ships,  but  without  the  most  positive  orders  from  home 
I  cannot  expect  he  will  send  any.  I  flatter  myself  such  orders 
will  be  sent  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  but  I  own  it  would 
be  much  better  the  ships  should  be  sent  from  England  and 
the  ships  at  Jamaica  sent  home  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
make  the  Channel  fleet  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Permit  me 
to  add  that  if  Ad[ministratio]n  would  consider  the  difficulty 
of  making  different  commanders-in-chief  agree  they  would 
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find  it  answer  their  own  and  the  nation's  expectations  better 
if  there  was,  during  this  very  important  crisis,  but  one 
commander  [in]  chief,  by  land  or  sea,  responsible  for  the  war 
both  in  America  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies.  All 
difficulties  would  then  be  removed  and  no  officer  presume  to 
judge  whether  he  was  or  was  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  superior 
officer  because  he  was  not  in  sight  of  a  superior  flag  and  had  a 
commission  as  commander-in-chief  upon  a  particular  station. 

"  The  enterprize  General  Vaughan  and  myself  intended 
against  St.  Vincent  was  as  a  coup  de  main,  upon  the  fallacious 
intelligence  from  the  interested  inhabitants.  My  public  letter 
to  the  Admiralty  will  explain  the  whole.  'Tis  impossible  any- 
thing can  be  undertaken  against  the  islands  without  a  good 
army  and  the  proper  utensils,  of  which  none  are  to  be  procured 
among  all  the  islands.  Your  Lordship  well  knows  how 
absolutely  necessary  intrenching  tools  are.  Not  one  among 
the  Ordnance  stores  and  only  one  triangle  to  mount  cannon. 
'Tis  impossible  for  me  not  to  make  my  observations  on  the  little 
attention  the  office  of  Ordnance  pays  towards  the  carrying  on 
this  war  in  the  West  Indies  to  what  was  paid  in  the  last  war, 
where  everything  was  compleat. 

"  The  situation  of  affairs  have  (sic)  but  a  gloomy  aspect 
till  I  am  strongly  reinforced.  The  enemy  have  seven  ships 
of  the  line  at  Fort  Royal.  I  will  endeavour  to  block  them  up, 
but  without  stores  the  ships  cannot  keep  the  sea.  I  hourly 
expect  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  but  if  he  is  as  long  detained  as  Mr. 
Walsingham  was,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  Lord,  here  will  be  the  war,  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprized  to  find  the  conjunct  fleets  now  at  Cadiz  are 
to  rendezvous  at  Martinique.  I  will  do  my  duty  to  my  King 
and  country,  but  I  will  not  wantonly  expose  her  fleet  without 
a  probability  of  success.  They  must  be  greatly  superior  before 
I  will  submit  to  a  blockade,  and  you  may  be  sure  if  a  proper 
opportunity  offers  I  will  give  them  a  severe  blow,  but  I  hope 
and  expect  that  proper  assistance  will  be  sent  me. 

"  Pardon  this  long  digression  and  the  trouble  you  must 
have  in  perusing  my  long  letter,  which  I  meant  only  as  a  mark 
of  my  respect  and  that  your  Lordship  might  be  perfectly  master 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

"  Memorandum  on  American  Affairs." 

[1780.] — Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  a  dispatch  received  15  June 
says  that  he  landed  on  Charles  Town  Neck  29th  March,  that 
the  Admiral  had  passed  the  bar,  that  he  broke  ground  the  1st 
of  April,  within  800  yards  of  the  rebel  works,  that  on  the  8th 
the  Admiral  passed  into  Charles  Town  Harbour,  summoned 
the  town,  which  refused  to  surrender,  opened  batteries  next 
day  ;  joined  by  the  New  York  reinforcement  on  the  18  April ; 
that  Admiral  Arbuthnot  landed  a  force  on  Sullivan's  Island 
the  6th  May,  to  whom  the  fort  and  garrison  delivered  them- 
selves up  upon  terms,  that  on  the  11th  Lincoln  sent  his 
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acquiescence  to  the  terms  he  had  two  days  before  rejected, 
and  on  the  12th  General  Leslie  took  possession  of  the  town. 
Taken  7  General  Officers. 

1  Commodore. 

10  Continental  Regiments. 

Town  and  Country  Militia. 

French  and  seamen,  making  about  6,000  men  in  arms. 

The  titular  Deputy  Governor,  Council,  and  civil  officers 
are  also  prisoners. 

Four  frigates  and  several  armed  vessels,  with  a  great  number 
of  boats,  have  fallen  into  our  possession,  and  about  400  pieces 
of  cannon. 

Queries  from  Sir  George  Rodney. 

[1779,  December  ?*]. — "Memorandum.  As  Sir  George  Rodney 
has  the  honor  to  be  entrusted  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  with 
a  command  of  the  utmost  importance  and  being  extremely 
anxious  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  with  their 
approbation  he  wishes  to  know  their  pleasure,  how  he  must 
conduct  himself  in  the  several  occurrences  which  may 
happen  as  undermentioned. 

"First.  As  the  Dutch  from  Eustatia  will  attempt  to  supply 
the  French  Islands  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  Sir 
George,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prevent  the  enemy's  receiving 
succours  of  any  kind,  and  who  wishes  to  prevent  any  com- 
plaint from  Holland,  preferring  the  public  service  to  any 
emolument  that  might  accrue  to  himself  by  the  capture  of 
the  Dutch  vessells  attempting  to  succour  the  enemy,  he 
humbly  proposes  that  a  proper  officer  may  be  sent  out  with 
him  from  the  Victualling  Office  to  purchase  such  provisions 
for  the  service  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  on  that  station.  This 
will  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  Dutch,  equally  distress 
the  enemy,  and  save  Sir  George  the  disagreeable  task  of 
drawing  for  public  money,  which  he  wishes  to  avoid  by  all 
means. 

"  Secondly.  As  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  Majesty's  arms  will 
again  be  triumphant  in  those  seas,  and  that  not  only  the 
British  Islands  will  be  re-conquered,  but  some  of  the  enemy's 
added  to  the  British  Empire,  Sir  George  wishes  to  know  if 
that  happy  event  takes  place  what  sort  of  capitulations  should 
be  allowed  and  whether  on  the  re-capture  of  St.  Vincent's 
and  Granada  the  French  inhabitants  and  Black  Indians  of 
the  former  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  whether  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Granada  who  were  admitted  by  the  last  peace 
to  keep  their  possessions  upon  their  having  the  honor  of 
becoming  British  subjects,  and  had  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  should  after  their  base  conduct  be  ever  permitted 
again  to  have  that  honor,  or  whether  their  Estates  should 
not  for  that  reason  be  sold  towards  making  good  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  loyal  subjects,  and  themselves  for  ever 
banished  the  island. 


*  If  written  before  Rodney  left  England,  the  date  cannot  be  later  than  this. 
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"  Thirdly.  Should  either  of  the  great  islands  of  Martinique 
or  Guardeloupe  be  conquered,  will  it  not  be  proper  that  the 
great  town  of  St.  Piers  belong  to  his  Majesty  entirely.  The 
rents  of  the  houses  and  stores  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  garrison,  neither  should  any  of  the  inhabitants 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  that  island,  but  those  possessed  of 
landed  estates  ;  all  others  will  prove  traitors  and  correspond 
with  the  enemy,  as  was  proved  before. 

"  In  all  capitulations,  will  it  not  be  proper  to  enforce  an  article 
to  pay  to  41  per  cent,  duty  upon  all  exports  ?  The  lands 
belonging  to  the  convents  are  very  valuable  ;  the  friars  are 
useless,  and  two  priests  are  sufficient  for  each  parish.  This 
will  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  King — and  none 
but  drones  be  hurt." 

Estimates. 

1780-81. — Comparison  between  the  estimates  for  the 
American  Colonies  for  the  years  1780  and  1781. 

Admiral  Gambier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Jan.  13,  Queen  Street,  Mayfair. — Has  written  to  the 
Naval  Minister  and  offered  his  services  should  the  sea  com- 
mand become  vacant,  according  to  Lord  George's  advice. 

Lieut.  Col.  Balfour  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Jan.  16,  Charles  Town. — Informing  him  that  many 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  province  [of  North  Carolina] 
have  returned  to  their  allegiance.    Extract  (H). 

Newsletter. 

1781,  Jan.  19,  Paris. — Count  d'Estaign  has  arrived  in 
Paris  and  has  been  honourably  received  by  the  King  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  Minister  of  Marine  if 
his  place  can  be  filled  in  the  fleet.  Monsieur  Neckar  has  been 
much  reflected  on  and  his  dismissal  is  expected.  "  La  Touche 
Treville  is  sail'd  with  one  hundred  and  upwards  of  transports 
with  stores  for  the  relief  of  our  islands.  The  ships  that  sail'd 
in  August  last,  by  the  accounts  from  the  Governor  of 
Martinique,  are  mostly  lost  or  taken  to  the  number  of  sixty 
ships,  and  all  the  troops  but  three  or  four  hundred  they  are 
afraid  are  lost. 

"  The  four  sail  of  ships  and  six  frigates  are  to  join  Treville 
off  the  Western  Islands  that  sail'd  from  Brest  on  the  second 
of  January,  to  look  for  your  East  India  ships.  The  Ministers 
are  much  afraid  the  islands  will  be  taken  before  the  fleet  will 
arrive  with  succours  for  their  relief. 

"  At  Vergennes  I  find  the  Dutch  are  to  be  furnisht  with 
twenty  thousand  Russians  and  the  French  are  to  have  their 
sailors  to  man  every  ship  that  can  be  got  ready  for  sea. 
Councils  are  constantly  held  and  some  great  plan  will  soon 
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be  determined  on  against  England.  Orders  are  given  at 
Brest  to  make  every  dispatch  to  all  the  ships  in  all  the  docks, 
and  several  new  ships  are  to  be  launcht,  some  at  Toulon. 
The  General's  officers  are  order 'd  to  join  their  regiments." 

Rochambeau  reports  that  Tearney's  ships  were  getting 
ready  to  protect  the  troops  to  be  landed  to  join  Washington's 
army.    They  expect  to  attack  New  York. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  list  of  the  ships  on  foreign  service, 
with  number  of  guns,  etc.,  under  the  flags  of  Tronjelly, 
Tearney,  Montiel,  and  La  Touche  Treville. 

Vice-Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Jan.  23,  New  York. — I  enclose  an  extract  of  my 
letter  to  the  Admiralty  upon  late  events,  and  copies  of  my 
correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  concerning  his 
Majesty's  orders  to  send  ships  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
trusting  that  your  Lordship  will  approve  of  my  having  yielded 
to  his  Excellency's  reasons  and  entreaties.  I  also  send  the 
declaration  which  Sir  Henry  and  myself  have  issued,  which 
has  already  been  very  extensively  diffused. 

"  Whilst  I  am  writing  this  letter,  my  Lord,  I  receive 
intelligence  that  the  French  squadron  are  preparing  to  quit 
Rhode  Island,  and  that  the  few  of  their  troops  which  were 
in  Connecticut  are  withdrawn  from  their  cantonments,  where 
their  reception  was  not  what  they  expected  or  desired.  I 
determine,  therefore,  instantly  to  resume  the  command  [of] 
the  line  of  battle  ships  in  Gardiner's  Bay  (within  twelve 
leagues  of  that  port)  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  bring 
the  French  to  a  close  and  honourable  action.  What  the 
design  is  in  remanding  the  French  troops  to  Rhode  Island 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive."  Duplicate. 

Enclosure  I. 

Vice-Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Philip  Stephens,  Esq.* 

1781,  Jan.  20,  "  On  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the 
Clinton  off  New  York." — I  send  Rear  Admiral  Graves'  account 
of  the  state  of  the  ships  in  Gardiner's  Bay.  "  I  have  no 
recent  advices  from  the  Carolinas  or  Virginia,  but  it  is  reported 
among  the  rebels  that  the  armament  under  Captain  Symonds 
and  Brigadier-General  Arnold  is  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak. 

"  A  revolt  happened  in  Mr.  Washington's  camp  on  the 
1st  instant,  and  inspired  us  with  hopes  that  the  crisis  of  the 
rebellion  was  approaching.  A  prior  resolve  of  Congress 
respecting  the  continuance  of  enlistments  to  an  unlimited 
period  occasioned  universal  disaffection,  which  then  broke 
out  in  open  and  violent  sedition.  The  Pensylvania  line  flew 
to  arms,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  them,  many,  both 
officers  and  privates,  were  slain.  Headed  by  a  Serjeant 
Williams  (formerly  of  General  Burgoyne's  army)  they  with- 
drew from  camp,  and  in  number  about  2,000  took  post  near 

*  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
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Bordentown  in  Jersey,  on  an  advantageous  ground  defended 
by  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  object,  payment  in  hard 
money  for  clothing  and  arrears,  with  permission  to  retire 
to  their  respective  homes. 

"  The  moment  this  intelligence  reached  us,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  myself  determined  to  make  every  effort  to 
improve  the  event  to  our  advantage,  and  the  necessary 
measures  were  decisively  adopted.  A  feint  up  the  North 
River  by  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops,  conducted  by 
Captain  Montague  of  the  Pearl,  was  intended  to  distract  the 
movements  of  the  rebels  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving  any 
interruption  to  the  execution  of  any  resolutions  the  revolters 
might  take  in  our  favour.  Terms  in  the  interim  were  proposed 
by  the  General,  such  as  it  was  conceived  would  influence  their 
measures,  to  second  which  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 
companies  of  the  army  were  past  from  Long  Island  to  Staten 
Island,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Major-General  Phillips  commanded  these  corps 
in  person. 

"  These  affairs  remained  in  an  undecided  state  until  the 
15th,  the  Pensylvanians  continuing  to  insist  on  the  terms 
they  originally  proposed,  and  Congress  devising  expedients  to 
avert  the  threatened  and  impending  ruin  to  their  cause. 
Mr.  Washington,  whatever  difficulties  at  first  appeared  to 
oppose  it,  was  at  length  admitted  as  a  mediator,  and  then  we 
learn  they  quitted  their  situation  and  dispersed,  upon  con- 
dition of  being  paid  with  paper  in  proportion  of  seventy  to 
one,  with  leave  to  return  to  their  dwellings  ;  and  an  act  of 
oblivion  and  pardon  was  in  consequence  past  by  Congress  for 
all  their  transactions  from  the  first  of  the  month."  Extracts. 

Enclosure  II. 

Sir  H.  Clinton  and  Vice- Admiral  Arbuthnot. 

1780,  Dec.  29,  New  York. — A  copy  of  the  proclamation  issued 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Vice- Admiral  Arbuthnot,  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies 
and  granting  pardons,  &c,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America  now  in  rebellion.  Printed. 

Enclosure  III. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1780,  Dec.  9,  New  York. — The  armaments  of  the  enemy, 
said  to  be  on  their  way  against  the  British  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  press  for  immediate  compliance  with  the 
orders  from  the  King  through  Lord  George  Germain,  and 
the  writer  is  therefore  about  to  direct  Rear- Admiral  Graves  to 
proceed  to  the  Leeward  Islands  with  six  ships  of  the  line. 

Enclosure  IV. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 
1780,  Dec.  9,  New  York. — Your  letter  of  to-day  gives  me  the 
greatest  concern.    It  is  only  in  confidence  of  your  support  and 
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of  our  superiority  in  Long  Island  Sound  that  I  have  ventured 
to  send  an  expedition  into  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  I  am 
confident  that  by  detaching  part  of  the  fleet  and  thus  giving 
M.  de  Ternay  a  superiority  in  these  seas,  the  enemy  will  be 
at  full  liberty  to  dispatch  any  force  to  the  Carolinas  without 
leaving  me  power  to  render  Lord  Cornwallis  any  assistance 
against  them.  Such  a  project  would  have  a  most  dangerous 
effect,  especially  now  "  when  so  great  a  French  force  as 
6,000  men  are  on  Rhode  Island  ready  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  so  soon  as  their  fleet  shall  be  superior  here." 

Enclosure  V. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Sir  H.  Clinton. 

1780,  Dec.  12,  New  York. — In  answer  to  the  above.  Con- 
siders that  lying  inactive  in  Gardner's  Bay  the  whole  winter 
will  not  be  deemed  excusable  at  home  when  his  orders  are 
so  positive  to  the  contrary. 

Enclosure  VI. 

Sir  H.  Clinton  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 

1780,  Dec.  12,  New  York. — "  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  instructions  you  have  received  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  as  unconditional,  nor  that  all 
conjunct  operations  are  over.  Surely,  sir,  your  remaining  in 
Gardiner's  Bay,  masking  the  enemies'  fleet  at  Rhode  Island 
with  your  large  ships,  while  your  frigates  assist  in  the  operations 
by  the  army,  so  very  essential  also  to  those  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  besides  answering  many  other  important  purposes, 
are  conjunct  operations.  ...  If  your  Excellency  deter- 
mines to  detach  your  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  and  give  the 
enemy  the  superiority  at  sea,  'tis  my  firm  opinion  that  the 
expedition  under  General  Arnold  should  not  stir,  and  it  is 
likewise  my  firm  opinion  that  if  the  enemy  obtain  a  superiority 
at  this  critical  instant  the  most  fatal  consequences  will  arise 
from  it,  such  as  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  explain 
to  your  Excellency." 

Enclosure  VII. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Sir  H.  Clinton. 
1780,  Dec.  13,  New  York.— Has  yielded  to  Sir  Henry's 
reasons,  and  will  not  detach  the  ships  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  reserve  them  to  co-operate  with  the  arnry.    The  squadron 
shall  remain  in  Gardiner's  Bay  as  long  as  the  season  will  admit. 

Enclosure  VIII. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 

1780,  Dec.  13,  New  York. — Repeats  his  former  arguments 
and  hopes  that  Admiral  Arbuthnot  will  not  quit  Gardner's 
Bay  before  January,  by  which  time  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  offensive  operations  in  Chesapeak  Bay, 
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which  he  (Sir  Henry)  would  not  dare  undertake  without  the 
protection  of  a  superior  fleet  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Written 
before  receiving  the  Admiral's  letter. 

Lieut.  Col.  Balfour  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1781,  Jan.  16.    Charlestown. — Informing  him  that  many 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  province   [of  S.  Carolina] 
have  returned  to  their  allegiance.    Extract  (H). 

General  Riedesel  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Jan.  26,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Asking  for  the 
early  despatch  of  stores  ordered  from  Brunswick  for  the 
Brunswick  troops  under  his  command,  which  he  hopes  to  take 
to  Canada  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1781,  Jan.  26,  Long  Island,  Brooklyn. — Recommending 
Colonel  Specht  of  the  Brunswick  troops. 

James  Hutton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Feb.  13. — "A  very  worthy  person  of  my  acquain- 
tance at  New  York  confirms  the  account  of  the  secession 
of  part  of  the  troops  from  Washington,  and  that  General 
Clinton  was  gone  on  an  expedition  supposed  to  be  towards 
the  seceders.  They  had  there  accounts  from  the  rebel 
country  of  a  defeat  of  Sumpter  and  of  the  rebel  main  army  in 
Carolina  too.  But  many  worthy  people  there  are  dissatisfied 
that  our  troops  have  not  done  more  this  fine  mild  Christmas, 
mild  as  spring,  and  there  are  complaints  of  the  egregious 
expence  government  are  put  to  by  building  and  rebuilding  the 
same  things  several  times  over,  at  an  expence  of  two  dollars 
a  day  to  each  carpenter,  as  if  all  was  to  be  a  mere  trade  in  the 
whole  affair.  A  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Maryland,  a  very  active  rebel, 
had  pass'd  through  New  York  to  Maryland  with  much 
ceremony  and  been  received  at  Maryland  with  state. 

"  A  man  of  those  parts  had  been  fined  for  some  offence 
200  dollars  and  paid  it  with  1/.  3«s.  6d.  sterling.  The  General 
and  Admiral  have  renew'd  a  proclamation,  Dec.  29,  to  come 
in  by  July  1.  God  grant  us  a  good  delivery.  The  Congress 
dollar  was  worth  no  more  than  a  farthing,  but  both  sides  are 
said  to  act,  by  some,  as  if  the  whole  was  a  trade.  The  letter 
was  New  York  Jan.  5."  Unsigned  and  without  heading.  In 
Hutton 's  handwriting.    Addressed  "My  Lord  G.  Germaine." 

Lieutenant  Governor  Bull  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Feb.  16,  Charles  Town.— "  The  people  of  the 
province  were  full  of  anxious  expectation  and  hopes  that 
I  was  come  with  powers  to  establish  civil  government,  for  I 
am  confident  that  nothing  can  more  effectually  restore  and 
establish  the  public  tranquility  on  a  lasting  foundation,  as 
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nothing  is  more  ardently  wished  for  than  being  once  more 
happy  under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  royal  favor  and 
former  government,  by  known  laws  ;  altho'  that  prospect 
seems  rather  more  distant  than  I  wish,  for  the  depredations 
and  insults  made  upon  the  loyal  inhabitants  by  the  rebels, 
and  retaliation  of  the  like  behaviour  upon  the  rebels  or  those 
of  doubtful  or  wavering  allegiance,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
indiscriminately,  by  small  parties  who  are  not  to  be  easily 
restrained  by  their  officers,  continue  to  irritate  men's  minds 
and  keep  up  a  spirit  of  animosity  and  despair  which  the  emis- 
saries of  the  rebels  are  very  industrious  in  misrepresenting  and 
aggravating. 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  inform  your  Lordship  that 
many  gentlemen  formerly  under  the  usurpation,  have,  and 
daily  do  come  in  to  sue  for  and  receive  the  King's  protection." 
Extract  (I). 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  [Lord  George  Germain]. 

1781,  Feb/:i9,  Royal  Oak,  Gardner's  Bay.— I  find  from 
despatches  received  by  the  Chatham  that  "  the  enemy  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  send  a  very  strong  force  to  succour  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  spring."  Presumes  proper  care  will  be  taken  to 
frustrate  this,  or  all  successes  hitherto  will  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, "  for,  notwithstanding  the  rebels  are  now  in  the  utmost 
distress  and  desponding,  their  leaders  build  their  hopes  entirely 
upon  this  ensuing  assistance."  Has  applied  to  Lord  Sandwich 
for  leave  immediately  to  resign  his  command  on  the  ground 
of  ill  health,  or  the  ensuing  summer  will  be  fatal." 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  March  4,  Sandwich,  St.  Eustatius. — "Private." 
"  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  by  the 
Swallow  sloop,  giving  you  an  account  of  the  capture  of  this 
island,  with  its  dependencies,  St.  Martin's  and  Saba,  and 
that  General  Vaughan  and  myself  had  determined  that  no 
favour  should  be  shown  to  the  infamous  and  deceitful 
inhabitants  of  St.  Eustatius,  all  of  whom  were  adventurers 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  without 
duty,  affection,  or  the  least  regard  for  their  Mother  Country, 
had  treasonably  betrayed  her  interest,  corresponded  with  her 
rebellious  subjects  and  declared  enemies,  supplying  them  with 
every  necessary  and  implement  of  war,  and  by  whose  means 
his  Majesty's  rebellious  subjects  in  America  had  been  enabled 
to  protract  their  unnatural  war,  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  supplies  they  received  from  this  island 
and  from  men  who  had  once  the  honour  of  being  free  British 
subjects  'till  they  debased  that  noble  name,  and  meanly 
condescended  to  become  Dutch  burghers  (and  as  such  they 
shall  be  treated)  the  American  rebellion  had  been  long  since 
at  an  end. 
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"  The  innocent  inhabitants  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin's 
experience  a  different  treatment.  They  have  not  been  con- 
cerned in  the  iniquitous  practices  of  St.  Eustatius.  Their 
property  is  left  in  their  own  hands  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
be  known.  They  rejoice  at  their  change  of  government,  and 
I  am  convinced  will  make  good  and  loyal  subjects,  whereas  all 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Eustatius  except  a  few  landholders  of 
sugar  plantations  are  adventurers  highly  inimical  to  Great 
Britain  and  have  used  every  endeavour  in  their  power  to 
ruin  her. 

"  Thank  God  that  Providence  has  ordained  General  Vaughan 
and  myself  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  great,  powerful,  but 
injured  nation  to  scourge  them  for  their  perfidy,  and  scourged 
they  shall  be. 

"  An  island  of  smugglers  had  no  right  to  expect  capitulations 
or  to  be  treated  as  a  respectable  people.  Their  atrocious 
deeds  deserve  none,  and  they  ought  to  have  learnt  that  the 
just  resentment  of  an  injured  Empire,  though  slow  is  sure. 
'Tis  with  concern  that  my  duty  obliges  me  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship  that  there  are  British  merchants  in  a  neighbouring 
island  equally  guilty  with  those  at  St.  Eustatius,  and  who  have 
already  since  the  taking  of  this  island  traitorously  conspired 
to  supply  the  French  islands  with  provisions  and  naval  stores 
under  the  pretence  of  flags  of  truce. 

"  The  original  letters  giving  an  account  of  this  pernicious 
design  are  now  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty  at  St. 
Christopher's,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  your  Lordship  by 
the  convoy. 

"  It  was  from  this  merchant's  house  settled  at  Basse  Terre, 
St.  Christopher's,  with  a  correspondence  at  St.  Eustatius, 
that  the  French  fleet,  when  flying  from  his  Majesty's  arms  after 
the  battle  of  the  17th  of  April  last  year,  was  supplied  by  two 
vessels  loaded  with  cordage  and  naval  stores  and  filled  with 
carpenters,  who  met  them  under  the  island  of  Bermuda,  and 
enabled  them  by  such  a  supply  to  return  to  Martinique.  With- 
out it,  eight  sail  of  line  of  battle  ships  must  have  bore  away 
for  St.  Domingo,  and  now  these  very  men  under  the  pretence 
of  flags  of  truce  are  endeavouring  to  supply  the  public  enemy, 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  President  of  St.  Christopher's,  being  easily 
induced,  without  considering  his  Majesty's  service,  to  grant 
them  when  applied  for.  He  seems  to  follow  the  pernicious 
practice  of  the  Governors  of  these  islands  in  the  late  war,  and 
if  not  soon  superseded  will  do  as  much  injury  to  the  State 
as  those  gentlemen,  whose  atrocious  conduct  obliged  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  flags  of 
truce  and  the  care  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  whole  power  having 
been  lodged  since  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  Commanders- 
in-Chief  of  his  fleets  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  which  put 
a  final  end  to  such  pernicious  practices,  which  I  am  fully 
convinced  will  be  again  carried  to  a  greater  height  unless  your 
Lordship  signifies  his  Majesty's  commands  to  the  contrary. 
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"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  President  of  St.  Christopher's 
to  desire  he  would  allow  no  flags  of  truce  whatever,  as  they  were 
highly  detrimental  to  his  Majesty's  service  and  only  a  cloak 
for  villainy,  and  to  give  the  enemy  intelligence.  [On]  his  not 
regarding  my  remonstrance,  I  have  wrote  again  to  him,  sig- 
nifying that  I  have  given  orders  to  all  my  cruizers  to  seize 
every  flag  of  truce  and  bring  them  to  me,  His  Majesty's 
Admiral  commanding  in  these  seas. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Bouille,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
French  islands,  had  notice  from  me  on  my  first  arrival  in  these 
seas  that  I  should  allow  no  correspondence  between  the  British 
and  French  islands,  or  any  flags  of  truce  but  such  as  were  sent 
to  General  Vaughan  or  myself  ;  all  others  I  should  treat  as 
prisoners  of  war  ;  which  letter  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  has 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of,  yet  still  is  endeavouring  to  play 
a  game  which  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  defeat.  I  shall 
say  no  more  upon  this  subject,  as  my  friend  Colonel  Ferguson 
informs  me  that  he  had  the  honour  to  mention  to  your 
Lordship  this  affair  at  the  desire  of  General  Vaughan  and 
myself."  The  great  convoy  of  Dutch  and  American  prizes 
will  sail  for  England  in  a  few  days  under  Commodore  Hotham, 
who  will  bring  with  him  the  two  American  agents,  Mr.  Curzon 
and  Gouvernire,  as  prisoners  of  State.  The  generality  of  rebel 
merchants  we  propose  sending  to  America. 

"  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  give  your  Lordship  the  best 
description  I  possibly  can  of  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatius  and 
its  consequences  to  Great  Britain. 

"  It's  about  five  miles  long,  its  road  on  the  lee  side  and 
capable  of  anchoring  a  thousand  sail.  The  lower  town 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  beach,  which  is  more  than  a 
mile,  and  I  believe  from  its  immense  commerce  was  the  most 
populous  place  in  the  world,  the  whole  being  warehouses  built 
at  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  I  speak  within  bounds  when 
I  say  their  rents  were  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  provisions  and  house  rent  equally  dear. 
Even  a  single  room  in  the  meanest  house  could  not  be  had  under 
one  hundred  pound  a  year  sterling.  One  particular  house 
belonging  to  a  Bermudian,  and  a  principal  supporter  of  the 
American  war,  let  for  no  less  a  sum  than  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  sterling,  such  profit  was  made  by  the  pernicious 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  which 
enabled  them  to  be  so  expensive.  The  Bermudian,  Mr. 
Jennings,  will  be  sent  to  his  own  island  to  reflect  on  his 
disloyalty  and  rebellious  principles.  Through  Bermudas  has 
gone  the  succours  received  by  the  Southern  Colonies.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  disloyal  people,  and  keep  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  rebels.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
storehouses  should  be  destroyed  and  the  lower  town 
demolished. 

"  'Tis  with  great  pleasure  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  will  be  a  prodigious  sufferer,  the 
whole  Dutch  convoy  that  was  taken  being  bound  to  that 
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city,  and  the  rich  Indian  and  European  goods  with  which 
their  storehouses  are  filled  belonged  to  Amsterdam  merchants. 

"It  is  impossible  for  your  Lordship  to  conceive  the  tricks 
that  have  been  attempted  to  be  played  General  Vaughan 
and  myself  to  induce  us  to  quit  the  island,  when  they  found 
we  were  proof  against  bribery,  under  every  head  whatever. 
Expresses  upon  expresses  have  been  forged  of  a  superior 
enemy's  approach,  but  as  I  have  taken  care  that  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  should  be  to  windward  of  Martinique  with  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  the  enemy's  approach  from 
Europe  or  America  must  be  timely  discovered,  and  General 
Vaughan  and  myself  are  determined  not  to  leave  so  great 
a  capture  to  the  State  to  be  liable  to  a  coup  de  main,  or  in 
a  condition  worth  a  recapture.  Every  day  convinces  me  of 
its  infinite  importance  to  the  public  enemy,  and  of  the 
detriment  that  must  accrue  to  the  French  islands  and  America. 
Two  American  and  one  French  convoy  by  keeping  Dutch 
colours  up  have  been  captured  since  we  took  possession  of 
the  island.  Not  a  night  but  an  American  arrives  loaded 
with  tobacco  ;  the  morning  surprizes  them  with  being  taken. 
They  all  allow  'tis  the  severest  blow  that  could  have  been 
given  America. 

"  'Tis  with  concern  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  my  excuses 
to  your  Lordship  for  using  an  amanuensis.  The  very  great 
fatigue  of  body  and  mind  that  I  have  undergone  for  this  year 
past  has  preyed  not  a  little  upon  my  constitution,  and  I 
fear  (though  extremely  unwillingly)  will  oblige  me  to  request 
a  few  months'  leave  of  absence  from  this  climate  when  this 
campaign  is  finished.  Should  they  grant  my  request  of 
returning  to  Great  Britain  with  the  trade  of  these  islands, 
I  could  return  again  in  October  and  be  full  in  time  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  and  be  sufficiently  braced  by  that  time,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  to  my  King  and  country,  which 
a  continuance  in  the  rainy  season  I  am  sure  will  prevent. 
I  shall  only  desire  leave  in  case  my  health  absolutely  requires 
it,  for  no  inducement  upon  earth  can  make  me  wish  even  for 
a  moment  to  decline  the  service  of  my  King  and  country, 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted. 

"  The  moment  the  gout  with  which  my  right  hand  is 
affected  will  give  me  liberty,  I  have  a  thought  which  I  shall 
do  myself  the  honour  to  communicate  to  your  Lordship, 
and  in  my  opinion  of  such  consequence  to  his  Majesty's  and 
the  public  service  that  I  flatter  myself  it  will  meet  with 
approbation  and  be  worthy  your  consideration.  The  Atlantic, 
though  called  the  Vast  in  the  imagination  of  people  unused 
to  tempestuous  seas,  to  men  versed  in  naval  affairs  and  willing 
to  serve  their  country  appears  as  nothing.  What  might  not 
a  British  squadron  commanded  by  a  person  anxious  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  the  public  enemy  do,  if  properly  authorized  ? 
The  enemy,  when  they  imagine  that  he  is  at  his  station  in 
the  West  Indies,  may  find  him  the  next  hour  off  Brest ;  may 
hear  of  him  where  they  least  expected,  in  America  ;  blockading 
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or  attacking  Cadiz,  relieving  and  supplying  Gibraltar  with 
provisions  even  from  the  West  Indies,  and  returning  again  to 
the  blockade  of  the  French  ports,  the  protection  of  the 
British  Channel,  or  to  his  station  in  the  West  Indies,  before 
the  enemy  could  possibly  have  intelligence  of  his  motions 
or  penetrate  his  designs.  I  leave  to  your  Lordship's  great 
abilities  to  consider  how  a  British  Minister  with  officers  acting 
under  him  on  whom  he  could  depend,  might  puzzle  and 
confound  the  councils  of  his  country's  enemies  and  oblige 
them  to  sue  for  peace."  Signed. 

William  Knox  to  Mr.  Simpson. 

1781,  March  7,  Whitehall.— -Thanks  him  for  the  information 
supplied  on  American  affairs,  and  for  his  conduct  in  South 
Carolina.  Requests  him  to  write  from  New  York,  where 
from  the  wretched  state  of  the  rebel  military  force  and  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  British  force,  there  is  a  great  prob- 
ability of  a  negotiation  being  solicited  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  revolted  provinces — if  not  by  the  Congress — at  which 
he  would  be  glad  of  his  presence.  Copy. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  the  Commissioners  for  Restoring 

Peace. 

1781,  March  7,  Whitehall. — Will  be  very  happy  to  carry  to 
the  King  an  application  from  any  of  the  revolted  provinces 
for  pardon  and  restoration  to  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects. Desires  them  to  be  careful  that  neither  their  acts  or 
declarations  preclude  such  alterations  being  made  in  the 
former  constitutions  of  the  colonies  as  the  people  may  solicit 
or  consent  to. 

Admiral  Gambier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  March  14,  Queen  Street. — Explaining  his  conduct  on 
the  American  command,  and  replying  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  his  enemies  of  having  shown  partiality  in 
selecting  certain  privateers  to  convey  his  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  despatches  to  distant  stations,  whereas  he  was 
limited  to  the  vessels  he  secured  by  reason  of  all  other 
privateers  having  been  bought  up  by  the  mechants  in  expec- 
tation of  the  opening  of  the  port  at  New  York.  Having  given 
up  his  lucrative  post  of  Commissioner  at  Portsmouth  and 
undertaken  active  service  again  on  the  express  condition  of 
receiving  a  command,  and  having  yet  willingly  served  seven 
years  under  Lord  Howe  before  commanding  in  chief  ;  and, 
after  taking  the  command,  having  in  all  things  acted  the  zealous, 
attentive  officer  and  the  most  religiously  disinterested  steward 
to  the  public,  he  now  finds  that  his  promised  Newfoundland 
command  is  given  to  a  junior  officer,  whilst  his  own  long 
and  faithful  services  are  entirely  neglected. 
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General  W.  Phillips  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1781,  March  26,  "  Chesapeak,  on  board  Admiral  Arbuthnot's 
ship  the  Royal  Oak,  in  Lindhaven  Bay." — Announcing  his 
arrival  with  the  transports. 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  March  26,  Eustatius. — Enclosing  letters,  found  in  an 
American  vessel,  which  "  will  show  your  Lordship  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  there,  and  likewise  of  the  iniquitous 
practices  carrying  on  by  an  English  merchant  in  Lisbon." 
American  vessels  are  nightly  captured.  "  I  may  speak  within 
bounds  when  I  say  that  since  taking  this  island  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  value  of  tobacco  has  fell 
into  our  hands.  Martinique  is  close  blockaded  ;  Eustatius 
will  soon  be  put  in  a  condition  to  be  out  of  danger  when  we 
leave  it,  but  [I]  hope  the  lower  town  may  be  totally  destroyed, 
for  tho'  it  let  for  upwards  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  in  our  hands  it  won't 
let  for  1,000L,  and  be  only  a  receptacle  for  every  species  of 
villains." 

Hon.  G.  Damer  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  March  28,  on  board  the  Orpheus,  Lynhaven  Bay. — 
The  French  Fleet  was  defeated  on  the  16th  by  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  and  their  design  "  of  entering  the  Chesapeak  and 
annoying  Arnold  entirely  and  completely  frustrated.  Three 
ships  of  ours,  and  particularly  the  Robuste,  were  much  damaged 
in  leading  down  upon  the  enemy,  which  it  seems  they  were 
obliged  to  do  to  a  disadvantage  in  order  to  force  them  to  action, 
the  French  having  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  actions  during 
this  war  constantly  persisted  in  avoiding  an  engagement." 
This  defeat  has  opened  the  way  for  our  transports  with  troops 
for  the  Chesapeak,  and  I  have  obtained  leave  to  serve  under 
Major  General  Phillips,  who  convoys  them,  as  a  volunteer. 
He  has  made  me  his  aide-de-camp.  We  have  reached  this 
place  safely  and  hope  for  the  chance  of  giving  M.  de  la 
Fayette  a  warm  reception,  although  he  has  as  yet  not  ventured 
further  than  Annapolis. 

Sir  Geo.  Collier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  April  22,  Canada,  twenty  leagues  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent. — Informing  him  of  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  by  Admiral 
Darby. 

W.  S.  to  General  Tryon. 

1781,  April  24,  New  York. — The  first  part  on  personal 
matters.  "  I  say  nothing  of  the  Guilford  County  victory, 
you  know  more  of  it  than  we  do.  The  first  letter  arrived  but 
last  Sunday,  and  as  headquarters  rather  commends  than 
vaunts,  I  guess  the  glory  of  the  day  was  greater  than  its 
utility. 
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"  Last  Thursda}^  General  Philips  ascended  the  James  River. 
The  cavaliers  of  Virginia  now  think  with  humility  of  the 
boasted  Dominion,  and  the  Eastern  Roundheads  laugh  at 
her  rivers.  If  these  escape  by  their  craft  the  chastizements 
of  the  sword,  they  will  nevertheless  become  the  butt  of  the 
provinces  which  they  have  ruined  by  their  politics." 

Governor  Valentine  Morris  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  June  18. — Upon  the  desirability  of  ascertaining  how 
the  Americans  in  general  really  stand  affected  towards  the 
King's  Government  ;  what  their  resources  for  continuing  the 
war  are,  and  what  means  are  possible  for  withdrawing  from 
their  side  the  leading  men  embarked  in  the  rebellion.  The 
writer  thinks  he  can  procure  some  of  these  desiderata,  through 
his  connexion  by  blood  with  the  Morrises  of  New  York, 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  people  of  consequence  and  weight 
in  those  provinces. 

Admiral  Rodney  to  Philip  Stephens. 

1781,  June  29th,  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes. — Copy  of  a 
despatch  unsigned,  but  docketted  "  Sir  G.  Rodney." 

Lord  Stormont  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  July  24,  St.  James's. — Enclosing  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  Brussells,  July  17,  1781, 
stating  that  he  had  received  positive  and  certain  intelligence 
that  the  French  Court  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  send  out 
a  reinforcement  of  troops  to  M.  Rochambeau's  army  in  the 
course  of  next  autumn. 

French  Fleets. 

1781,  July  26. — Intelligence,  received  on  this  day,  of  M.  de 
Grasse's  operations  and  other  movements  of  French  ships. 

W[illiam]  K[nox]  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
1781,  July  29,  Whitehall.— Writes,  in  Lord  George  Ger- 
main's absence  from  town,  concerning  the  States  of  Carolina, 
a  Dutch  ship  purchased  by  America,  and  other  vessels  sailing 
from  the  Texel  for  Rhode  Island  or  Boston,  with  stores  and 
French  troops.  Draft. 

Hon.  G.  Damer  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1781,  July  29,  Bedford,  Long  Island.— Thanks  him  for  his 
letter  of  the  17th  Feby.  and  is  much  flattered  by  his  con- 
fidence. "  Since  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  your 
Lordship  from  the  Chesapeak,  I  have  been  employed  in 
Virginia  infinitely  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  at  any  time 
since  I  left  England.  The  civilities  I  received  from  General 
Phillips  and  the  confidence  he  was  pleased  to  place  in  me 
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encouraged  me  to  undertake  the  duty  of  adjutant  general  to 
the  corps  under  his  command.  The  success  of  that  expedi- 
tion as  far  as  its  chief  object  reached,  the  destruction  of  naval 
and  military  stores,  tobacco,  &c.,was  complete,  the  particular 
account  of  which  will  have  been  communicated  to  your 
Lordship  long  before  this  letter.  The  next  object,  and  which 
was  to  depend  upon  circumstances,  was  a  junction  with  my 
Lord  Cornwallis ;  this  likewise  your  Lordship  knows  was 
effected  at  Petersburgh  the  20th  May  with  as  little  opposition 
from  La  Fayette,  who  had  some  time  before  returned  into 
that  part  of  Virginia  with  about  a  thousand  continentals,  as 
we  had  experienced  in  the  course  of  our  progress  up  the  James 
River  either  from  him  or  from  Muhlenburgh,  who  commanded 
the  militia  of  that  country  to  the  amount  of  3,000  and 
upwards.  The  death  of  General  Phillips  was  severely  felt 
at  the  time,  six  or  seven  days  before  the  junction,  and  I  not 
only  particularly  lamented  his  loss  then  but  must  ever  do  so 
as  a  misfortune  to  the  service  in  general.  The  stores  having 
been  destroyed  on  either  side  the  James  River  as  high  as 
Richmond,  where  La  Fayette  lay,  my  Lord  Cornwallis  did 
not  hesitate  in  crossing  the  James  at  West  over,  and  from  thence 
pointed  towards  Fredericksburg.  The  rebel  army  moved  in 
a  parallel  line  with  ours,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  they  had 
no  intention  of  risking  even  a  skirmish  with  any  part  of  our 
troops,  much  less  a  general  action.  My  Lord  Cornwallis's 
army,  with  the  addition  of  the  43rd  Regiment  to  what  had 
been  under  Gen.  Phillips5  command  (2,000  men)  amounted 
to  3,500.  La  Fayette's  apprehensions  for  Fredericksburg 
seemed  so  great  as  to  lead  him  entirely  to  neglect  Charlotte's 
Ville,  Point  of  Fork,  and  the  whole  of  that  country  lying 
between  the  branches  of  the  Pamunkey  and  those  of  the 
James.  My  Lord  Cornwallis  therefore  pursued  no  further  than 
the  North  Anna,  but  from  thence  detached  Simcoe  and 
Tarleton,  the  former  to  Point  of  Fork,  the  latter  to  Charlotte's 
Ville,  and  fell  back  himself  opposite  to  Elk  Island,  high  up 
on  the  James  River.  A  considerable  quantity  of  small  arms, 
ammunition,  and  some  clothing  and  other  stores  were  destroyed 
by  Simcoe  and  Tarleton  in  their  excursions,  the  latter  disturbed, 
took  some,  and  was  near  taking  the  whole  of  the  assembly  of 
Virginia  with  their  late  Governor  Jefferson  at  Charlotte's 
Ville  ;  among  those  taken  was  a  Mr.  Kinlock,  member  of 
Congress,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  prisoners,  was  paroled. 
Upon  their  return  we  marched  to  Richmond.  La  Fayette 
in  the  meantime  had  been  joined  by  Wayne  with  800  con- 
tinentals and  the  same  number  of  backwoodsmen  under 
one  Campbell,  so  that  his  army,  militia  included,  fell  little  short 
of  7,000  men. 

"  Wayne  was  supposed  to  be  eager,  and  while  at  Richmond 
we  had  suspicions  of  the  general  intention  being  to  engage  us. 
However  it  went  off,  and  they  could  never  be  tempted  to  come 
within  20  miles  of  us,  too  great  a  distance  for  a  forced  march. 
The  latter  end  of  June  we  moved  to  Williamsburg,  a  post  that 
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seemed  marked  out  for  the  troops  during  the  heats  that  come 
on  about  that  time  of  the  year  and  prevail  for  near  two  months. 
The  orders  and  instructions  that  were  expected  relative  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign  in 
Virginia  reached  my  Lord  Cornwallis  at  that  place.    They  were 
to  recross  the  James  River  and  return  to  Portsmouth  with 
the  army  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring 
a  certain  number  of  troops  to  be  embarked  from  the  last 
mentioned  place  ultimately  for  New  York.    In  consequence 
of  these  orders  the  army  marched  from  Williamsburg,  the  4th 
instant,  opposite  to  James  City  Island,  where  it  was  intended 
to  cross  the  river.    La  Fayette's  caution  had  hitherto  been 
so  constant,  never  having  attempted  any  thing  but  one  attack 
upon  Col.  Simcoe,  in  which  with  1,500  men  he  had  been 
repulsed  and  worsted  by  400,  that  we  gave  him  credit  for  the 
continuance  of  such  conduct,  and  were  mortified  to  think  that 
we  should  leave  him  without  having  been  able  to  tempt  him 
within  our  reach.    The  4th,  after  we  came  to  our  ground,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  5th  we  had  crossed  all  the  quarter-master 
general's  waggons,  (the  only  waggons  allowed  in  that  army) 
and  all  the  horses  upon  which  the  baggage  of  the  officers  was 
constantly  carried,  and  in  short  everything  but  precisely  the 
fighting  men  of  the  army  ;  La  Fayette  by  some  misinforma- 
tion conceived  no  part  of  the  army  remained  excepting  a  rear 
guard  consisting  of  500  men,  or  as  Wayne  gave  out  at  the 
moment  he  ordered  his  men  on  to  the  attack,  250.    My  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  rebel  army 
the  day  before  within  14  or  15  miles  of  our  camp,  and  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  6th  of  their  being  within  five  miles  ;  from 
that  time  every  precaution  was  taken  not  to  undeceive  this 
enemy,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  keep  as  much,  within 
their   wigwams   as   possible.    In   the   afternoon   when  the 
picquets  of  the  brigade  on  our  left  were  fired  upon,  no  support 
was  sent  to  them  ;  they  were  ordered  to  maintain  their  ground 
as  long  as  possible,  and  they  did  their  duty  with  admirable 
obstinacy.    This   forbearance   on  our  side  encouraged  the 
rebels  to  form  three  lines  regularly  at  certain  distances  in  the 
rear  of  each  other  in  the  grove  opposite  to  our  left,  and  at 
length  a  little  before  six  in  the  evening  Wayne  ordered  300 
rifle  men  (backwoods  men)  to  commence  the  attack.  This 
being  perceived  the  picquets  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and 
Lieut.  Colonel  Dundas's  Brigade  to  advance,  consisting  of  the 
43rd,  76th,  and  80th  Regiments.    The  brunt  of  the  action 
fell  upon  this  brigade,  and  particularly  upon  the  two  young 
regiments,  who  did  themselves  great  credit,  having  by  their 
coolness  and  attention  to  their  officers  completely  routed  the 
three  lines  opposed  to  them  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
they   took,  in   little   more   than   an   hour.     Col.  Dundas 
distinguished    himself    very   particularly    and   merited  the 
approbation  of  my  Lord  Cornwallis  given  to  him  in  the 
handsomest  terms  and  manner.    Night  coming  on  prevented 
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the  charge  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  who  were  at  hand,  and  we 
were  unfortunately  obliged  to  cross  the  river  the  next  day. 
The  rebels  therefore  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  six-pounders,  and  about  300  killed  and  wounded, 
our  loss  did  not  exceed  70  killed  and  wounded. 

"  The  crossing  of  the  river  marked  the  end  of  the  campaign 
in  Virginia  as  I  conceived  at  the  time  ;  I  therefore  took 
my  leave  of  my  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  allowed  me  to  act  as 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  with  that  regret  which  to  judge  from 
myself  everybody  must  feel  upon  quitting  a  person  so 
deservedly  the  favourite  of  every  person  of  every  rank  under 
his  command.  I  left  him  at  Suffolk,  the  14th,  at  the  same 
time  that  part  of  his  army  did  which  was  to  embark  at 
Portsmouth.  The  Orpheus  frigate,  in  which  I  was  to  sail, 
was  to  precede  the  fleet  of  transports  48  hours.  She  sailed 
the  18th,  and  the  fleet  consequently  was  to  sail  the  20th. 
I  got  to  New  York  the  22nd,  and  upon  my  seeing  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  surprised  to  hear  from  him  that  the 
sailing  of  that  fleet  had  been  countermanded,  at  least  that  he 
had  dispatched  a  sloop-of-war  and  a  frigate  with  orders  to 
that  effect ;  that  he  was  sorry  his  orders  should  have  been 
so  understood  as  that  La  Fayette  should  not  have  been 
pursued,  and  that  even  the  neck  of  Williamsburg  should  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  James  River  re-crossed.  I  only 
said  that  it  was  unfortunate  the  opportunity  of  cutting  up 
La  Fayette's  army  had  been  missed,  but  that  the  recovery 
of  the  neck  at  Williamsburg  was  immediately  practicable,  as 
his  orders  would,  in  all  probability,  find  the  fleet  in  Hampton 
Road,  and  that  La  Fayette  had  retired  towards  Richmond 
upon  our  crossing  the  James.  Washington  and  Rochambeau 
are  encamped  on  the  White  Plains,  nothing  offensive  seems  to 
be  immediately  in  agitation  against  them,  and  their  present 
force  is  assuredly  inadequate  to  the  giving  us  any  disturbance 
of  consequence.  There  has  been  some  skirmishing  opposite 
to  King's  Bridge,  and  possibly  more  of  the  sort  may  happen 
there  or  at  Paulus  Hook  or  even  on  Staten  Island.  Lord 
Rawdon  has  relieved  Ninety-six,  and  there  is  a  report  of  an 
action  having  happened  to  our  advantage  between  him  and 
Green.  As  I  heard  before  I  left  the  Chesapeak  of  Green's 
having  retired  beyond  the  Tyger  River,  and  of  Lord  Rawdon's 
having  no  intention  to  follow  him  into  that  country,  I  do  not 
give  much  credit  to  it ;  the  only  circumstance  that  tempts 
me  to  any  belief  of  the  report  is  that  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
rebels  and  their  reports  to  their  own  disadvantage  are  seldom 
false.    Ninety-six  under  Cruger  made  a  glorious  defence." 

Forces  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1781,  Sept.  1,  New  York. — "State  and  distribution  of  His 
Majesty's  forces  under  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  by  return 
from  New  York,"    Total  rank   and  file  fit   for  duty 
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British,  12,974;  German,  10,012;  Provincial,  5,415;  total 
army,  28,401.  Effective  rank  and  file,  37,876;  wanting, 
9,762." 

Hon.  G.  Damer  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Sept.  27,  Staten  Island. — "The  situation  we  are  in 
at  present  will  I  trust  justify  me  to  your  Lordship  in  writing 
my  sentiments  with  greater  freedom  than,  perhaps,  at  other 
times  I  should  venture  to  do  ;  but  so  considerable  a  part  of 
our  force  cut  off  and  besieged,  and  so  considerable  a  one 
remaining  hitherto  inactive,  not  to  say  careless  of  the  fate  of 
the  other,  are  objects  of  too  great  moment  and  too  striking 
to  remain  silent  under.  The  French  fleet  now  in  the 
Chesapeak  amount  to  34  sail  of  the  line  ;  ours,  within  or 
just  off  the  Hook,  to  23  ;  my  Lord  Cornwallis  has  near  6,000 
men  fit  for  duty  at  York  Town  and  Gloucester  Point ;  the 
French  and  rebels  14,200  independent  of  militia,  at  a  very 
low  calculation.  That  they  will  be  able  to  begin  their 
operations  against  my  Lord  Cornwallis's  posts  the  very 
beginning  of  next  month  I  look  upon  as  certain,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  most  sanguine  admirer  of  my  Lord  Cornwallis  or 
of  his  army  could  expect  him  to  hold  out  longer  than  from 
two  months  to  ten  weeks.  Any  relief  to  be  given  him  by 
land  is  utterly  impracticable  from  the  numbers  and  size  of 
the  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chesapeak,  as  well  as 
from  want  of  numbers  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  army.  It  is, 
then,  to  be  attempted  by  sea,  and  the  passage  up  the  bay  is 
at  all  risks  to  be  forced.  For  one  I  own  I  am  glad  of  it,  let 
the  attempt  be  ever  so  desperate,  because  the  failure  cannot 
have  worse  consequences  than  remaining  idle  at  New  York 
would  have.  But  what  I  feel  most  severely  is,  that  from 
past  conduct  I  cannot  judge  favourably  or  confidently  of 
future  exertions.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Rochambeau  and 
Washington  should  form  their  junction  on  the  White  Plains 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  should  remain  between  that  place 
and  our  lines  at  Kingsbridge  six  weeks,  should  cross  the 
North  River,  the  Jerseys,  and  the  Delaware,  without  receiving 
during  that  period  or  in  the  course  of  those  movements  any 
check,  interruption,  or  even  disturbance  from  our  army  ? 
But  the  truth  is  that,  so  far  from  any  offensive  attempt  on 
our  side,  the  movements  of  our  troops  confined  to  York,  Staten, 
and  Long  Islands,  strongly  marked  an  apprehension  of  New 
York  and  its  dependencies  being  attacked  or  besieged : 
besieged  while  the  enemy  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
lines,  and  attacked  either  at  Paulus  Hook,  or  Staten  Island, 
some  days  even  after  they  had  crossed  the  North  River. 
And  humiliating  as  it  may  be  and  is  to  confess,  yet  it  is  most 
true  that  the  apparent  force  which  made  us  tremble  within 
our  lines  and  behind  our  works  did  not  exceed  our  own 
numbers.  Happy  that  this  army  was  gone,  yet  ignorant  where 
it  was  going,  elate  upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and 
unconcerned  at  the  intelligence  he  brought  of  the  certainty 
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of  M.  de  Grasse's  destination  for  this  coast,  something 
offensive  at  length  was  to  be  undertaken  on  our  side,  and 
Rhode  Island  to  be  the  object.  On  the  eve  of  the  intended 
embarcation  of  the  troops,  intelligence  was  brought  of  the 
French  fleet  having  sailed  from  thence  (on  the  25th)  three 
days  before,  of  the  place  being  entirely  evacuated  and  the 
works  destroyed.  But  neither  did  this,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance  or  information,  tend  to  discover  Mr.  Washington's 
true  design  '  and  M.  de  Grasse's  arrival  and  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  Chesapeak  could  alone  put  an  end  to  our  infatuations 
and  prove  his  sole  object  to  be  the  assembling  his  whole  force 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Virginian  Army.  Previous, 
however,  to  this  news,  our  fleet  had  sailed,  and  upon  its  return 
on  the  19th  instant  we  had  to  lament  the  ill  success  of 
Admiral  Graves's  endeavours  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general 
action  on  the  5th,  and  the  mischance  which  gave  opportunity  to 
de  Barras's  fleet  to  join  M.  de  Grasse's  in  the  Chesapeak 
before  the  14th,  the  day  on  which  our  fleet  made  its  second 
appearance  off  the  capes  of  that  Bay.  We  disembarked  from 
our  transports  on  the  21st  instant  with  infinite  regret  and 
landed  on  Staten  Island.  Never  did  troops  remain  fifteen 
days  on  board  with  more  anxious  or  eager  expectations.  The 
last  determination,  however,  of  putting  us  on  board  [the 
men-of-war  to  the  amount  of  near  7,000  men,  has  again  revived 
our  spirits,  and  to  that  degree  is  my  Lord  Cornwallis  a 
favourite  not  only  with  his  own  but  with  tins  army,  that  no 
risk,  danger,  or  consequences  are  thought  of  provided  he 
can  be  relieved  or  his  fall  procrastinated  or  shared.  In  truth 
there  is  no  saying  what  is  not  to  be  expected  from  troops 
under  the  command  of  a  general  they  adore,  of  whose  ability 
they  have  the  highest  opinion,  and  in  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  place  the  fullest  confidence ;  but  want  of 
information,  consequent  irresolution,  and  consequent  inactivity 
will  ruin  the  best  soldiers  ever  formed. 

"  Admiral  Digby  arrived  off  the  Hook  on  the  24th  instant, 
and  I  conclude  by  the  salutes  I  heard  yesterday,  the  Prince 
is  gone  up  to  New  York. 

"  The  expedition  against  New  London  under  the  command 
of  General  Arnold,  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  expectation  of 
greater  events.  Nothing,  however,  required  of  troops  ever 
called  for  more  steady  discipline  or  more  individual  bravery 
than  the  storming  of  the  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  by 
the  40th  and  54th  Regiments.  Their  loss  was  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  is  not,  I  am  afraid, 
counterbalanced  by  the  general  success  of  the  enterprize." 

Hon.  G.  Damer  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Oct.  13. — "The  plan  of  putting  the  troops  on  board 
the  men-of-war  still  holds,  and  the  Torbay  and  Prince  William, 
which  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  are  a  fortunate 
acquisition  to  our  fleet.  My  Lord  Cornwalhs'  different  des- 
patches are  written  in  high  spirits  and  full  assurance  of  being 
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able  to  hold  out  as  long  as  his  provisions  last,  but  he  likewise 
says  that  no  diversion  whatsoever  short  of  coming  through 
the  French  fleet  to  York  can  be  of  service  to  him,  or  make 
Washington  raise  the  siege.  He  retired  within  his  works, 
I  think  on  the  29th  of  last  month,  so  that  he  has  now  been 
closely  invested  at  York  fourteen  days.  All  our  ships  will 
be  in  readiness  to  sail,  that  is  will  be  over  the  bar  and  without 
the  Hook,  on  the  17th  instant,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall 
be  in  the  Chesapeak  some  day  from  the  25th  to  the  28th, 
provided  M.  de  Grasse  chooses  to  receive  us  in  the  bay,  upon 
which  I  find  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  navy, 
some  imagining  that  he  will  give  us  battle  without  the  capes, 
others  that  he  will  trust  to  the  strength  of  the  position  he 
may  take,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  those  of  the  latter  opinion 
do  not  expect  success  from  the  attack.  However,  I  trust 
with  confidence  to  the  good  condition  and  thorough  repair 
in  which  our  ships  are,  to  our  five  fireships,  and  to  the  general 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness  with  which  everything  is  undertaken 
both  by  navy  and  army,  which  tends  to  the  relief  and  support 
of  so  universal  a  favourite  as  my  Lord  Cornwallis.  The 
accounts  of  the  French  fleet  are  various  as  to  numbers,  and 
I  find  nothing  certain  but  that  on  the  5th  they  engaged  us 
with  24  sail  of  the  line,  and  that  between  that  day  and  the 
16th  M.  de  Barrat  entered  the  Chesapeak  with  seven,  which 
makes  them  amount  to  31.  Their  force  by  land,  including 
the  whole  militia,  continental  and  French,  is  not  supposed 
to  exceed  17,000  men,  arising  as  I  suppose  from  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  more. 

"  At  present  I  am  on  board  a  transport,  my  next  letter 
to  your  Lordship  will  I  hope  and  trust  be  dated  from  York- 
town,  or  at  least  at  sea  after  a  tough  and  decisive  engagement 
in  our  favour,  from  on  board  the  Bedford,  Commodore  Affleck, 
where  I  am  to  have  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  being  with 
one  half  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  British  Grenadiers.' * 

Hon.  G.  Damer  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Oct.  29,  Bedford,  at  sea. — "It  is  with  the  most 
heartfelt  concern  that  I  acquaint  your  Lordship  of  the  sur- 
render of  Yorktown  on  the  19th  instant.  The  particulars  are 
not  known  further  than  that  the  enemy  stormed  and  carried 
two  of  the  redoubts  on  my  Lord  Cornwallis 's  left,  the  14th,  and 
included  them  in  their  second  parallel  that  night,  which  com- 
manded the  remaining  works  so  effectually  that  they  could 
not  shew  a  gun.  My  Lord  Cornwallis  then  wrote  a  letter 
which  was  received  four  days  since  to  dissuade  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  from  attempting  to  relieve  him  at  any  great  risk  to 
the  fleet  and  army,  his  situation  being  so  uncertain.  On  the 
18th  he  asked  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  day  following  the 
posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered.  From 
entertaining  the  highest  opinion  of  my  Lord  Cornwallis  I  was 
inclined,  and  from  the  conversation  of  Head  Quarters  I  was 
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taught  to  believe,  he  would  have  held  out  as  long  as  his 
provisions  lasted.  Had  that  been  the  case  this  fleet  might 
have  been  in  time  to  have  struck  a  decisive  blow  in  his  favour. 
As  it  is,  we  must  return  to  New  York,  where  the  advanced 
season  of  the  near  will  prevent  any  further  operations. 
We  have  had  a  tedious  passage  to  the  Capes,  having  sailed 
from  the  Hook  the  19th  instant,  and  not  having  been  fairly 
off  the  Chesapeak  until  yesterday.  The  London  fleet  appeared 
in  the  offing  the  same  day  we  sailed,  without  the  Hook.  The 
French  fleet  remain  in  the  Chesapeak  between  30  or  40  miles 
up  the  bay.  They  have  taken  no  notice  of  us,  neither  will 
they.  M.  de  Grasse  has  done  his  business  completely  and  is 
satisfied.  Surely  there  never  was  an  instance  of  such  an 
army,  so  commanded,  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  negligence, 
irresolution,  or  absolute  infatuation  of  others.  I  will  not 
venture  to  trouble  your  Lordship  any  further.  Indeed,  I  feel 
such  a  mixture  of  grief  and  indignation  I  hardly  know  how 
to  express  myself  as  I  should.  One  consolation,  and  that  a 
great  one,  will  remain  to  my  Lord  Cornwallis  and  to  those 
under  his  command,  a  thorough  conviction  in  their  own 
breasts  of  their  having  done  everything  in  the  power  of  men 
to  do,  which  I  am  confident  will  appear,  and  I  trust  so  mani- 
festly as  that  envy  itself  shall  not  be  able  to  detract  from 
their  merits  and  conduct." 

William  Knox  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Oct.  31,  Whitehall. — Upon  matters  connected  with 
Lord  George  Germain's  department.  Gives  his  views  as  to 
what  should  be  the  movement  of  the  fleet,  which  he  has  com- 
municated to  Lord  Stormont,  to  whom  he  suggests  that 
Lord  George  should  write  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  next  day.  Keith  Stuart  is  come  in  leaving  their 
great  Baltic  fleet  behind. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Nov.  11,  Royal  Oak,  Gardner's  Bay  — A  letter 
endorsed  with  this  date,  but  evidently  written  in  1780. 
See  p.  188,  above. 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Dec.  11,  Portsmouth. — 44  What  I  told  you  in  London 
has  proved  too  true,  the  squadron  far  from  ready,  and 
notwithstanding  I  have  not  lost  one  single  moment,  'twill 
be  a  few  days  before  it  will  be  ready  to  sail.  What  might 
not  have  been  done  if  the  squadron  under  Kempenfleld  had 
been  appointed  to  have  gone  with  me.  It  might  have  been 
back  again  in  time  to  have  acted  in  the  proper  season  in 
Europe. 

44  My  son  will  tell  you  how  my  time  has  been  employed  since 
my  arrival ;  the  backwardness  of  everything,  the  slowness 
of  their  motions  astonishes  me.    I  have  roused  them,  and 
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hope  in  a  few  days  everything  will  be  complete,  but  I  hope 
the  Formidable  will  not  be  suffered  to  be  delayed,  or  some 
other  ninety  gun  ship  hastened  to  join  me.  Much  depends 
upon  three  deckers.  Can  they  be  better  employed  than  in 
all  probability  destroying  the  naval  power  of  France  ?  " 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Dec.  18,  Causand  Bay,  Plymouth  Sound.— "  Private." 
"  Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  anchored  with  the  squadron 
under  my  command  in  this  bay,  fully  determined  to  put  to 
sea  again  this  morning  if  the  weather  had  permitted,  with  the 
whole  squadron,  the  Repulse,  and  Nonsuch  having  joined  them 
in  this  bay.  The  wind  blowing  very  hard  at  south-west 
prevents  my  sailing.  The  moment  it  moderates,  no  wind  shall 
prevent  my  putting  his  Majesty's  orders  into  execution  with 
every  dispatch  possible,  night  or  day.  Had  I  not  anchored 
here  last  night  in  all  probability  we  had  been  drove  again 
to  St.  Hellens.  From  hence  twenty-four  hours  will  clear  us 
from  the  Channel  when  weather  permits  us  to  sail. 

"  No  person  whatever  can  be  more  anxious  than  myself  in 
getting  to  my  command,  and  'tis  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
that  1  am  informed  by  express  that  Mr.  Digby  has  sent  so  many 
ships  of  his  squadron  to  the  West  Indies.  I  have  not  a  doubt 
now  but  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  defeating  all  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  1  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that 
our  most  sanguine  expectations  will  be  answered  fully  when 
the  squadron  I  carry  with  me  join  those  already  in  the  West 
Indies.  Fired  with  this  hope  the  squadron  I  now  command 
shall  fly  with  all  its  canvass  wings  to  make  its  speedy 
junction." 

Hon.  G.  Damer  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Dec.  28,  St.  Lucia. — Concerning  the  health  of  the 
garrison,  the  movements  of  the  French  and  English  fleets,  and 
the  writer's  desire  to  be  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Massachusetts. 

1781. — A  MS.  containing,  apparently,  extracts  from  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  dated  the  26th  Feb.  1781,  and  also 
"  An  Address  of  the  Legislature  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  printed  at  Boston  in  1781. 
The  address  is  signed  by  Jeremiah  Powell,  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Caleb  Davis,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
entatives. 

Memorandum,  in  Lord  George  Germain's  handwriting,  on 
American  Affairs. 
[1781,  end  of  ?]. — "  Our  late  misfortunes  in  Virginia,  and 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  an  extensive  continental  war  in 
America,  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  in  what  manner  the 
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present  force  may  be  most  advantageously  applyd  for 
maintaining  the  possessions  you  now  hold,  and  of  taking 
every  advantage  which  may  offer  of  annoying  the  rebels, 
and  giving  what  support  and  encouragement  you  may  be 
able  to  afford  to  such  loyal  subjects  as  may  apply  to  you  for 
assistance. 

"  (The  expectations  which  I  had  entertained  of  availing 
ourselves  of  an  immediate  junction  with  many  thousand 
associated  loyalists  are  greatly  damped  by  the  10th  Article 
of  Lord  Cornwallis's  capitulation,  by  which  the  friends  of 
Government  which  had  join'd  his  army,  were  deliver 'd  over 
to  be  treated  at  the  discretion  of  the  civil  power  existing  in 
that  country.  The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  requires  no 
comment.) 

''The  number  of  our  effective  forces  at  New  York  is  about 
14,000  ;  the  first  consideration  which  requires  attention  is, 
whether  that  post  ought  to  be  maintained  or  abandon'd. 
Its  situation,  its  harbour,  its  wealth,  and  the  fortifications 
already  erected  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  number  of  loyalists 
which  have  taken  refuge  there,  are  arguments  which  weigh 
with  me  for  not  abandoning  it,  but  that  measure  has  its 
inconveniencys,  as  a  large  garrison  will  be  required  to  secure 
the  town,  the  forts,  and  islands  adjacent,  from  the  latter  all 
the  fresh  provisions  are  drawn,  and  are  therefore  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  N.  York ; 
not  less  than  seven  thousand  troops  with  the  assistance  of 
the  associated  loyalists  must  be  employed  for  the  defence 
of  that  station,  so  that  from  the  present  returns,  when  you 
have  deducted  the  sick,  &c,  you  can  not  have  more  than 
four  thousand  men  for  any  occasional  operation,  but  I  must 
suppose  that  tho'  the  measure  be  determined  upon  of  sending 
no  fresh  corps  to  that  service,  yet  those  already  there  may 
be  completed  to  their  establishment,  and  as  many  recruits 
as  you  send  over  will  be  an  addition  to  the  force  that  may 
be  wanted  for  action,  without  the  lines. 

"Charles  Town  with  the  adjacent  country,  Georgia,  East 
Florida,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Penobscot,  may  be  maintain'd 
by  the  troops  station'd  there,  which  amount  by  the  last 
returns  to  13,705  effective  rank  and  file,  these  likewise  it  is 
to  be  presumed  will  be  recruited  as  near  to  their  establishment 
as  possible. 

' '  Part  therefore  of  what  can  be  spared  from  New  York  or 
any  of  these  garrisons  should  be  employed  in  expeditions 
against  the  ports  and  towns  of  the  rebels  along  the  coast,  and 
in  that  service  the  refugees  now  associated  will  be  most  useful, 
and  if  supported  by  a  small  body  of  regular  forces  will  keep 
the  whole  country  in  alarm,  and  if  their  enterprises  succeed, 
the  shipping  and  stores  of  the  enemy  will  be  destroyed  and 
a  greater  security  by  that  means  given  to  our  trade  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  vigilance  of  your  cruisers  ;  this 
plan  has  been  often  recommended  but  never  seriously 
adopted  ;  other  operations  have  been  preferr'd,  but  not  with 
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the  success  expected,  but  if  these  attacks  are  properly  followed 
up  you  may  be  assured  that  the  militia  of  the  coast  will  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  rebel  army  and  leave  their  own 
habitations  exposed  to  destruction.  At  the  same  time  the 
army  in  Canada  should  be  ordered  to  make  inroads  upon  the 
rebel  provinces,  &c,  &c. 

"  The  effect  of  such  operations  must  depend  greatly  upon 
your  naval  force  and  upon  a  good  understanding  between  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  sea  and  land  forces. 

"The  next  great  object  must  be  if  any  loyalists  should  again 
be  bold  enough  to  trust  to  the  protection  of  this  country 
to  afford  them  all  possible  assistance.  Many  have  associated 
in  Maryland,  Pensylvania,  &c,  and  have  to  the  amount  of 
1300  offer 'd  to  rise  if  they  were  furnish'd  with  arms  and  a 
small  body  of  troops  to  enable  them  to  assemble  ;  they  have 
received  many  promises  but  no  support,  and  several  have 
been  discover'd  and  executed.  How  far  this  spirit  of  loyalty 
exists  it  is  impossible  to  know,  but  the  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  friends  of  Government  wherever  it  is  practicable 
should  in  my  opinion  be  recommended  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  the  Commanders-in-Chief.  If  it  was  possible  to  possess 
any  other  post  than  what  we  now  hold,  the  lower  counties  of 
the  Belawarr  call  for  the  preference,  as  they  are  from  their 
situation  easily  defended,  have  in  them  plenty  of  provisions 
for  the  subsistence  of  an  army,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general 
wish  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

"The  other  object  of  consideration,  particularly  for  the 
navy,  is  the  repossessing  of  Rhode  Island,  should  it  be 
abandoned  by  the  French  troops. 

"If  these  objects  cannot  be  attained,  and  we  should  have 
no  encouragement  to  expect  that  the  people  will  take  arms 
in  support  of  their  antient  constitution  or  to  avoid  the 
oppression  of  their  present  Government,  it  may  be  still  ex- 
pedient to  maintain  those  posts  you  possess,  since  thro'  them 
you  carry  on  from  Great  Britain  a  most  valuable  and  exten- 
sive trade,  and  you  prevent  the  French  from  taking  possession 
of  that  country  and  enjoying  every  commercial  benefit  arising 
from  it ;  and  if  you  lay  aside  all  offensive  operations  on  that 
continent  the  troops  you  can  spare  from  your  garrisons  may, 
particularly  in  the  winter  season,  be  usefully  employed  in 
attacking  the  settlements  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  any  expedition  form'd  against  them  may  be  much 
more  conveniently  carried  on  from  New  York  or  Charles  Town 
than  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

"If  you  consider  the  consequences  of  totally  abandoning  the 
colonies,  you  must  not  confine  yourself  only  to  the  dismembring 
the  Empire,  and  to  the  losing  the  commerce  you  now  enjoy, 
but  you  must  reflect  upon  the  additional  weight  and  strength 
which  France  will  derive  from  it ;  if  the  ill  consequences 
stopp'd  there,  they  would  be  sufficiently  alarming  ;  but  we 
must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  Canada  would  not  immediately 
fall,    and    your    fisheries   at  Newfoundland   and  all  your 
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possessions  in  the  W.  Indies  would  also  lie  at  the  mercy  of  your 
enemies.  If  the  faith  of  the  Americans  was  to  be  trusted, 
could  they  even  in  their  present  connexion  with  France 
venture  to  treat  with  you,  were  you  to  abandon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  colonies  ?  They  appear  to  be  under  the 
control  of  their  General,  who  becomes  every  day  more 
independant  of  the  Congress  as  he  more  closely  connects 
himself  with  France  ;  how  long  such  a  Government  can  exist 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  restless  spirit  of  the  people 
and  the  regret  they  must  feel  for  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which 
they  thought  they  were  fighting  for,  their  dislike  of  a  military 
government,  their  natural  aversion  to  the  French  nation, 
may  incline  them  to  return  to  their  connection  with  this 
country,  if  we  remain  in  a  situation  to  receive  and  protect 
them. 

"The  great  mischief  complained  of  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
war  is  that  relaxation  of  discipline  which  disgraces  the  army 
and  has  alienated  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
Royal  cause.  Plunder  has  been  the  object,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  it  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  well  and  ill 
affected.  This  grievance  calls  aloud  for  redress,  and  some 
officers  have  shown  that  discipline  may  be  restored  by  proper 
attention  and  firmness. 

"The  policy  of  establishing  civil  government  wherever  it 
is  practicable  is  most  apparent,  as  it  will  encourage  those 
who  are  well  affected  to  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of  the 
constitution,  whilst  it  affords  the  means  of  effectually 
punishing  the  disaffected  and  will  convince  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  that  his  Majesty  wishes  to  restore  them  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  happiness  they  formerly  enjoyed. 

"It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  one  person  should  be 
invested  with  full  power  to  treat  of  and  conclude  peace,  to 
grant  pardons,  and  to  advise  and  direct  the  great  outlines  of 
the  military  operations,  that  no  future  jealousys  and  mis- 
understandings between  the  commanders  might  impede  the 
publick  service,  and  that  the  finishing  the  war  should  not  so 
absolutely  depend  upon  the  decision  of  those  whose  interest 
in  continuing  it  may  in  some  degree  influence  their  judgments. 

"Sir  H.  Clinton  having  signifyd  his  intentions  of  returning 
home  had  Lord  Cornwallis  been  in  a  situation  to  have 
received  the  command,  it  is  submitted  to  consideration 
whether  the  dormant  Commission  granted  to  his  Lordship 
should  not  immediately  be  made  out  for  some  other  general 
officer,  that  Sir  H.  Clinton  may  not  be  detained  at  N.  York 
against  his  inclination. 

' '  The  whole  success  of  any  military  operation,  and  the 
preserving  and  securing  the  posts  we  possess,  must  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  navy,  and  a  superiority  at  sea  can 
not  be  maintained  without  considering  the  fleets  at  Jamaica, 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  in  N.  America,  as  co-operating  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole.     What  further  orders  and  regulations 
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may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  &c,  with  the  other  pro- 
posals mentioned  in  this  paper  [are]  humbly  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants." 

Sir  George  B.  Rodney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1782,  April  15,  Formidable,  at  sea. — "  Permit  me  most 
sincerely  to  congratulate  you  on  the  most  important  victory 
I  believe  ever  gained  against  our  perfidious  enemies,  the 
French.*  The  battle  was  long,  bloody,  and  decisive,  obstinately 
fought  as  if  the  fate  of  both  nations  depended  upon  the 
event.  Success  attended  the  British  flag,  and  the  French 
Admiral  with  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  four  other  ships  remained 
as  trophies  of  our  victory. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  my  writing  a  long  detail  when 
I  inform  you  that  I  have  scarce  had  an  hour's  sleep  these 
five  nights  past.  I  therefore  must  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
Lordship  to  Lord  Cranston,  a  man  of  perfect  honour,  an 
excellent  officer,  and  who  acted  as  captain  of  the  Formidable 
during  both  actions.  He  will  with  pleasure  tell  you  every 
particular  you  may  wish  to  know. 

"  Pardon  this  short  letter,  but  I  really  have  scarce  time 
to  say  with  what  strict  sincerity  and  affection  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  with  real  truth  and  gratitude  your 
Lordship's,"  &c. 

The  Same  to  The  Same. 

1787,  Sept.  5,  Gibraltar.  Plymouth  Sound. — Illness  has 
prevented  his  going  to  America,  but  he  ordered  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  to  take  the  command  of  15  sail  of  the  line,  five  large 
frigates,  five  ships  and  two  sloops,  and  to  proceed  to  Chesapeak 
Bay.  He  had  sent  to  America  to  apprize  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  his  coming  and  to  send  frigates  to  meet  him  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  Admiral  at  Jamaica  to  send 
all  the  fine  of  battle  ships  he  could  spare  to  the  Capes. 
He  accompanied  the  convoy  some  way  and  returned  for  the 
sake  of  his  health.  The  enemy  having  insulted  the  Channel, 
he  had  added  the  Gibraltar  and  the  Spanish  Phoenix  to 
Admiral  Darby's  force.  He  will  come  himself  to  pay  his 
duty  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  his  Lordship. 

Undated  Papers. 

A  paper  endorsed,  1 1  Paper  to  be  read  to  Lord  North  about 
America."  The  heads  of  the  subjects  treated  of  are  given 
at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  and  are  :  Insurrections,  paper 
currency,  manifesto  for  Germans  and  Dutch,  and  vessels  to 
be  sunk  in  Philadelphia  River. 

Paper  entitled,  "  Thoughts  upon  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Her  Colonies,"  and  noted  as  sent  to 
Lord  Dartmouth  on  20th  January,  1775,  by  his  "  devoted 
humble  servant,  Brook  Watson."  


*  At  Martinique,  on  April  10. 
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Paper  without  a  title  upon  the  subject  of  the  miscarriage 
at  Charlestown  in  1776.  A  plan  of  the  harbour,  with  the 
shipping  there  on  the  4th  June,  1776,  is  annexed. 

Two  bulky  MSS.  endorsed,  "  Considerations  on  the  great 
question,  What  is  fit  to  be  done  with  America."  Parts 
1  and  2. 

Paper  entitled,  "  Ideas  of  what  might  facilitate  an 
accommodation  under  the  intended  Commission." 

Paper  endorsed,  "  Plan  of  conciliation,  anonimous."  It  is 
headed,  "  Pro  Memoria,"  and  is  on  the  same  subject  as  the 
above. 

[No  year],  Dec.  29th. — Apollos  Morris,  late  Major  27th 
Regiment,  to  Lord  George  Germain,  enclosing  a  MS.  entitled, 
"  Reflections  on  the  Dispute  with  the  Colonys."  The 
"  Reflections "  are  dated  "  Chester,  1769,"  and  the  writer 
states  that  they  were  first  "  given  six  years  ago  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend." 

Paper  headed,  "A  plan  for  reducing  the  Colonies  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner  and  at  the  least  expence." 

(After  1772). — Paper  unsigned,  but  endorsed,  "Points  on 
matters  winch  it  seems  necessary  to  have  some  directions 
about."  By  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  Georgia  (reduced 
to  the  King's  obedience),  upon  the  new  mode  of  Government 
to  be  observed  in  that  province  :  mentions  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Capt.  Powell,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Tattnall,  and  Mr. 
McKinnon,  Capt.  Mackay,  Col.  Campbell,  Mr.  Hume,  General 
Prevost. 

A  French  account  of  the  sea  engagement  off  Ushant, 
Admiral  Keppel  being  in  command. 

[No  year],  June  12th,  Boston. — Account  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  American  war  near  Boston,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs. 

Paper  (unsigned  and  undated)  in  French,  headed,  "  Obser- 
vations sur  la  commerce  de  l'Amerique  avec  PEspagne." 

Letter  from  Joshua  Locke  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
Enclosing  a  rough  plan  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the 
province  of  Vermont,  and  on  the  situation  in  America : 
mentions  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Col.  Skene. 

[N.D.] — Paper  signed  "A.,"  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
corps  of  Irish  Emigrants  in  America  and  the  establishment 
of  them  as  a  regular  regiment. 
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M.  Cuyler  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

[N.D.] — Upon  the  state  of  public  matters  and  feeling  in 
America.  Reports  that  the  credit  of  Congress  is  totally  lost, 
their  army  in  general  is  murmuring  and  dissatisfied,  and  the 
Pensylvanian  and  N.  Jersey  troops  have  been  in  a  state  of 
mutiny  ;  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  tired  of  rebellion,  especially  those  of  New  York  ; 
Vermont  is  separated  from  the  control  of  Congress  and  has 
shewn  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the  loyalists.  The  writer 
concludes  with  an  offer  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail 
if  required,  as  he  has  at  all  times  taken  an  active  part  in 
favor  of  Government  and  had  means  of  the  best  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  northern  country  between  New 
York  and  Canada. 

General  Carleton. 

"  Memorandum  of  General  Carleton  relative  to  the  next 
campaign,  communicated  to  Lieut.  General  Burgoyne,  to  be 
laid  before  Government. 

"  A  reinforcement  of  4,000  troops  exclusive  of  completing 
the  present  army  is  necessary  for  Canada. 

"  It  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  present  establish- 
ment of  British  regiments  to  100  per  company  as  part  of  the 
desired  reinforcement. 

"  With  a  reinforcement  to  the  above  amount,  and  well 
composed,  a  large  corps  may  be  spared  to  pass  Lake  Ontario, 
and  to  operate  upon  the  Mohawk  River. 

"  Another  corps  might  possibly  be  employed  to  penetrate 
to  Connecticut  River. 

"  Six  months'  provisions  for  at  least  20,000  men,  at  full 
rations,  ought  to  be  sent  out  early  in  the  spring. 

"  The  number  of  mouths  to  feed,  including  savages,  Canadians, 
artificers,  seamen,  &c,  upon  the  lakes  may  be  reckoned  a 
full  third  more  than  the  troops. 

"  Canada  will  furnish  flour  sufficiently,  but  the  drain  of 
live  cattle  has  been  so  great  the  last  campaign  that  very  little 
can  be  expected. 

"  A  corps  of  boatmen  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
operations  in  a  country  so  much  intersected  with  lakes  and 
rivers  as  that  wherein  the  Canadian  army  must  act." 
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XIX. — REPORT  BY  LI EUT . -GOVERNOR  HENRY 
HAMILTON  ON  HIS  PROCEEDINGS  FROM  NOV.,  1776, 
TO  JUNE,  1781. 


"Sir, — The  last  letter  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  your 
Excellency  was  dated  May  the  seventh,  1781,  and  was 
accompanied  with  returns  of  the  prisoners,  a  general  account 
of  disbursements,  and  of  cash  received  at  different  times, 
duplicates  of  all  which  shall  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity. 

"Thepackett  which  brought  Major  Hay  and  myself  sailed 
from  Sandyhook  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Falmouth 
on  the  21st  of  June. 

"Yesterday  being  the  5th  of  July,  I  had  the  honor  of 
paying  my  respects  to  Lord  George  Germaine.  His  Lordship 
was  pleased  to  attend  to  the  account  I  gave  of  our  ill-success, 
and  the  treatment  we  experienced  from  the  rebels,  from  the 
day  of  our  being  made  prisoners  of  war  (the  25th  of  February, 
1779)  to  the  4th  of  March,  1781,  when  we  were  totally  out  of 
their  [hands]  by  a  final  exchange. 

"  Having  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  that  I  had  preserved 
a  diary  of  transactions,  he  directed  me  to  commit  to  paper 
a  brief  account,  and  transmit  the  same  to  your  Excellency. 

"  In  obedience  to  his  Lordship's  orders,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  avoid  detail  and  supply  as  well  as  may  be  the  want  of  such 
papers  as  were  seized  by  order  of  the  rebel  governor,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  on  our  being  thrown  into  the  dungeon  at  Williams- 
burgh  ;  some  things  previous  to  the  arrival  of  your  Excellency 
at  Quebec,  it  may  be  proper  slightly  to  mention. 

"  On  the  9th  day  of  November,  I  arrived  at  Detroit  and 
almost  immediately  applications  were  made  by  the  Indians 
for  my  assent  to  their  making  inroads  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  I  declined  giving,  not  having  received 
positive  orders  on  the  subject,  and  the  rebels  being  in  posses- 
sion of  Montreal,  all  intercourse  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was 
cut  off. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  1777,  Lieutenant  Governor  Cramahe 
wrote  me  a  letter,  containing  the  copy  of  Lord  George 
Germaine 's  orders  and  instructions,  by  which  I  was  authorized 
to  appoint  proper  officers  and  interpreters,  and  to  send  them 
with  the  Indians  against  the  rebels,  with  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions to  discourage  and  restrain  them  from  their  usual 
barbarities. 

"A  most  strict  adherence  to  these  injunctions  has  been 
observed  on  my  part,  and  as  whatever  I  advance  can  be  well 
supported,  I  shall  mention  some  of  the  measures  taken  with 
the  Indians,  to  invalidate  the  odious  falsities  propagated  by 
the  rebels  in  different  parts  of  America,  and  to  shew  that  the 
savages  have  yielded  to  restraint,  and  foregone  their  habits 
of  cruelty. 
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"  When  any  party  of  Indians  were  desirous  of  going  on  a 
discovery,  they  were  brought  to  me  by  the  interpreters  : 
every  dissuasive  against  cruelty  was  used,  their  pretensions 
to  the  title  of  warriors  set  in  a  just  light,  presents  promised 
them  for  prisoners  brought  in  alive  (which  the  liberality  of 
Government  enabled  me  to  make  them)  and  the  stability  of 
a  future  peace  urged,  if  (after  the  conclusion  of  it)  the 
Americans  had  living  proofs  of  the  humanity  of  the  Indians, 
in  the  preservation  of  their  children  and  other  defenceless 
persons. 

"  Some  or  all  of  these  arguments  had  their  weight  with  the 
very  first  party  sent  out,  which  returnd  with  seven  prisoners 
alive,  who  testifyed  to  the  gentle  treatment  shewn  by  the 
savages.  The  presents  given  on  this  occasion  were  incentive 
to  other  parties  to  act  in  like  manner,  and  when  we  went 
against  St.  Vincennes  we  left  129  prisoners  of  different  ages  and 
sexes,  who  seemed  hearty ly  grateful  for  their  huamane 
treatment,  being  clothed  and  fed  at  the  expence  of  the 
Crown,  and  allowed  all  liberty  within  the  settlement. 

"  On  the  6th  of  August,  1778,  intelligence  was  brought  me 
by  Mr.  Francis  Maisonville  of  the  attack  of  the  Illinois  by 
Colonel  Clarke,  the  shamefull  treatment  of  Monsieur  de 
Rocheblave,*  who  was  laid  in  irons,  and  put  into  a  place  where 
hogs  had  been  kept,  ankle  deep  in  filth,  the  indignities  offered 
Madame  de  Rocheblave,  the  destruction  of  his  property,  &c. 

"  Expresses  were  dispatched  with  all  possible  speed  to  inform 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Quebec,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bolton, 
commandant  at  Niagara,  and  Captain  De  Peyster,  commandant 
at  Michilhmakinac. 

"  No  time  was  lost  in  making  preparation  for  executing  the 
orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  should  he  approve  of  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  rebels. 

"  Monsieur  de  Celoron  was  sent  off  directly  for  Oniattanon. 
with  belts  and  speeches  for  the  Miamis  Indians,  and  those  of 
the  River  Ouabache  [Wabash],  his  orders  (which  were  given  him 
in  writing)  as  was  the  case  to  all  partizan  officers,  directed 
that  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  give  me  information  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  Indians,  the  numbers  and  if  possible 
the  views  of  the  rebels,  and  that  he  should  not  fail  to  have 
the  few  small  cannon  at  Fort  Sackville  spiked,  and  the  trun- 
nions knocked  off,  a  detail  of  his  treachorous  conduct  I 
had  the  honor  of  laying  before  your  Excellency  in  a  letter 
from  Oniattanon. 

"On  the  11th  I  had  accounts  of  your  Excellency's  arrival 
at  Quebec.  September  the  15th  I  had  the  honor  of  a  letter 
from  your  Excellency,  and  in  consequence  wrote  to  Major  de 
Peyster  at  Michilhmakinac  informing  him  of  my  design  of 
attempting  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  the  Ilinois. 

"  Having  reviewed  the  companies  of  militia  I  found  there 
would  be  as  many  of  them  turn  out  volunteers,  as,  with  the 
regulars,  La  Mothe's  company,  and  the  Indians,  would 
employ  what  little  craft  we  had.  

*  Commandant  of  the  Illinois  country. 
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Captain  Lernoult,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  detach- 
ment of  the  King's  (8th)  Regiment,  assisted  me  greatly  in 
forwarding  everything  necessary  to  be  provided,  and  gave 
permission  to  Lieutenant  Showrd,  two  Serjeants  and  thirty 
rank  and  file  (who  were  all  volunteers)  to  accompany  me. 

Orders  having  been  given  in  time  for  putting  the  carrying 
place  at  the  Miamis  in  order,  repairing  the  carriages,  &c, 
proper  artificers  engaged,  craft  overhauled,  and  the  weight 
of  provisions,  ammunition  stores,  Indian  goods,  &c,  calculated 
the  Indians  being  found  well-disposed,  and  messengers 
sent  to  the  different  nations  resorting  to  Detroit  apprizing  them 
of  my  design,  and  exhorting  them  to  send  out  frequent  parties 
upon  the  frontiers,  the  day  was  fixed  for  our  departure. 

Pere  Potier,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  a  man  of  a  respectable 
character  and  venerable  figure,  came  to  the  head  of  our  little 
encampment  on  the  common  of  Detroit,  and,  having  attended 
to  the  reading  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  renewal  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  Britannick  Majesty,  he  gave  the  blessing 
to  the  Catholics  present,  conditionally  upon  their  strictly 
adhering  to  their  oath,  being  the  more  engaged  thereto,  as  the 
indulgence  and  favor  of  their  Prince  merited  their  best 
services  and  had  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectation. 

The  subsequent  behaviour  of  these  people  has  occasioned 
my  recalling  this  circumstance. 

Our  numbers  (by  recollection,  as  the  rebels  got  possession  of 
the  returns  with  other  papers)  were  as  follows  : — Of  regulars, 
one  lieutenant  fireworker,  two  matrosses,  one  lieutenant, 
two  Serjeants,  30  rank  and  file  of  the  King's  (8th)  Regiment. 
Of  irregulars,  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  two  Serjeants,  four 
rank  and  file,  being  volunteers  who  had  been  disciplined  in 
the  best  manner  we  could  compass,  for  about  one  year,  about 
seventy  volunteers  selected  from  those  who  presented  them- 
selves  at  the  reviews  of  the  Militia  companies  of  the  settlement 
and  about  sixty  Indians. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  various  necessaries  for  a  winter 
movement  of  600  miles  being  provided  by  the  activity  and 
goodwill  of  Captains  Lernoult  and  Grant,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  attended  to  everything  afloat,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Major  Hay  and  Mr.  Fleming,  the  Commissary,  we  struck  our 
tents  and  embarked  with  one  field  piece,  which  was  all  could 
be  spared  from  the  garrison. 

One  single  person,  he  an  Indian,  was  affected  with  liquor. 
We  proceeded  a  little  way  down  the  river  and  encamped. 
I  shall  observe  once  for  all  that  camp  duty  was  as  strictly 
attended  to  as  the  slender  knowledge  I  possessed  would  admit, 
and  that  the  guards,  picketts  and  advanced  centries,  were 
regularly  visited  from  the  setting  the  watch,  which  was  usually 
at  sunset,  till  broad  daylight,  that  the  boats  were  loaded, 
manned  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perfectly  secured 
within  our  centries  every  night,  that  the  Indians  encamped 
and  decamped,  as  regularly  as  could  be  wished,  and  that 
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among  them  not  a  single  instance  of  drunkenness  or 
quarrelling  occurrd  for  72  days  nor  the  least  repining  at  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  or  the  hardships  of  the  season.  Their 
customs  in  war,  their  ceremonies  on  the  way,  and  what 
passed  in  the  meetings  with  various  tribes,  with  the  speeches, 
are  enterd  upon  my  diary,  and  may  be  of  service  to  persons 
who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  their  forms,  without  an 
attention  to  which  no  hearty  assistance  is  to  be  expected 
from  them. 

On  the  9th  a  snowstorm  having  subsided,  it  was  debated 
whether  or  not  we  should  hazard  the  passage  of  the  lake, 
from  the  mouth  of  Detroit  River  to  that  of  the  Miamis,  but 
considering  the  advanced  season,  and  that  contrary  winds 
or  the  freezing  of  the  lake  would  frustrate  our  design,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  push.  The  t ravers  is  of  36  miles,  and 
it  was  noon  before  the  swell  on  the  lake  was  fallen  sufficiently. 

The  night  proved  extremely  dark,  the  head  boats  with  guides 
carry ed  lights  for  the  direction  of  those  astern,  about 
1 1  o'clock  the  wind  shifted,  it  began  to  rain,  and  a  heavy  swell 
rolled  in  ;  we  were  on  a  lee  shore  and  all  was  at  stake.  What 
I  sufferd  on  this  occasion  may  more  readyly  be  conceived  than 
expressed.  After  rowing  some  time  we  lay  on  our  oars  with 
our  sterns  to  the  swell  till  we  judged  the  most  distant  boats 
could  discern  our  lights,  and  then  rowed  in  shore,  when 
happyly  we  made  an  ouzy  beach  within  a  mile  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Miamis  River.  It  blew  so  hard  all  night  we  could 
neither  pitch  a  tent  or  make  a  fire,  and  yet  were  happy  in 
our  escape,  for  if  providentially  we  had  not  passed  an  extent 
of  rocky  coast  before  the  storm  arose,  we  had  all  inevitably 
perished. 

This  day  Monsieur  de  Celoran  met  us  on  his  return;  he 
made  his  report  aloud,  that  the  rebels  were  already  arrived 
at  the  Miamis.  I  affected  indifference,  tho'  astonished  at  his 
imprudence,  and  said  I  had  already  heard  of  it.  I  orderd  him 
to  proceed  to  Detroit.  It  soon  appeard  that  his  design  in 
giving  that  false  intelligence  was  deliberately  treacherous,  as 
he  had  been  industrious  in  passing  the  Indian  settlements  on 
the  way  to  spread  the  alarm. 

I  apprized  the  Commandant  at  Detroit  by  letter  of  this 
manege. 

On  the  11th  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  where  we 
found  Captain  Grant,  wrho  in  the  sloop  Archangel  had 
brought  14  tonns  of  provision  to  expedite  our  journey.  The 
next  day  we  lost  Lieutenant  Showrd  by  the  accident  of  his 
piece  going  off,  which  shatterd  his  leg  ;  we  sent  the  surgeon 
with  him  in  a  light  boat  to  Detroit,  where  he  sufferd  the 
amputation,  but  a  mortification  ensuing,  he  lost  his  life. 

On  the  24th  we  arrived  at  the  Miamis  town  after  the 
usual  fatigues  attending  such  a  navigation,  the  water  being 
remarkably  low.  Here  we  met  several  tribes  of  the  Indians 
previously  summoned  to  meet  here,  and  held  several  con- 
ferences, made  them  presents,  and  dispatched  messengers  to 
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the  Shawanese,  as  well  as  the  nations  on  our  route,  inviting 
them  to  join  us,  or  at  least  watch  the  motions  of  the  rebels 
upon  the  frontiers,  for  which  purpose  I  sent  them  ammunition. 

Having  passed  the  portage  of  nine  miles,  we  arrived  at 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Ouabache,  called  the  Petite  Riviere  ; 
the  waters  were  so  uncommonly  low  that  we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  have  passed,  but  that  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  landing  place  the  beavers  had  made  a  dam  which 
kept  up  the  water.  This  we  cut  through  to  give  a  passage 
to  our  boats,  and  having  taken  in  our  lading  at  the  landing 
passed  all  our  boats.  The  beavers  are  never  molested  at  this 
place  by  the  traders  or  Indians,  and  soon  repair  their  dam, 
which  is  a  most  serviceable  work  upon  this  difficult  com- 
munication. With  great  labor  we  next  passed  a  swamp 
called  Les  Volets,  beyond  which  the  little  Riviere  a  Boete 
joins  the  one  we  had  made  our  way  thro'.  The  shallowness 
of  the  water  obliged  us  to  make  a  dam  across  both  rivers  to 
back  the  water  into  the  swamp,  and  when  we  judged  the 
water  to  be  sufficiently  raised,  cut  our  dyke  and  passed  with 
all  our  craft.  The  same  obstacle  occurred  at  Riviere  a  1' Anglais, 
and  the  same  work  was  to  be  raised. 

In  our  progress  down  the  Ouabache  difficulties  encreased, 
the  setting  in  of  the  frost  lowerd  the  river,  the  floating  ice 
cut  the  men  as  they  worked  in  the  water  to  haul  the  boats 
over  shoals  and  rocks,  our  batteaus  were  damaged,  and  to  be 
repeatedly  unloaded,  calked,  and  payd,  97,000  lbs.  of  pro- 
visions and  stores  to  be  carryed  by  the  men,  in  which  the 
Indians  assisted  chearfully,  when  the  boats  were  to  be 
lightend.  It  was  sometimes  a  day's  work  to  get  the  distance 
of  half  a  league.  It  was  necessary  to  stop  frequently  at  the 
Indian  villages,  to  have  conferences  with  them,  furnish  them 
with  necessaries,  and  engage  a  few  to  accompany  us.  At 
length  we  got  into  a  good  depth  of  water,  a  fall  of  rain  having 
raised  the  river.  This  advantage  was  succeeded  by  fresh 
difficulties,  the  frost  becoming  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the  river 
quite  across.  However,  by  hard  labor  we  made  our  way,  and 
now  approaching  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  St.  Vincennes, 
our  reconnoitring  party  brought  in  a  lieutenant  and  three 
men,  sent  from  Fort  Sackville  to  gain  intelligence.  The 
officer  had  in  his  pockett  two  commissions,  one  from 
Lieutenant  Governor  Abbott,  the  other  from  Colonel  Clarke, 
and  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Congress. 

I  gave  their  arms  to  the  Indians,  but  would  not  proceed 
rigorously  with  them,  wishing  to  gain  these  people  by  lenity, 
and  apprehensive  that  an  instance  of  severity  might  rouze 
the  ferocity  of  the  Indians,  which  I  wished  of  all  things  to 
avoid. 

Learning  from  the  prisoners  the  state  of  things  at  St. 
Vincennes,  I  sent  off  parties  to  lay  upon  the  roads  from  thence 
to  the  Ilinois,  and  to  the  falls  on  the  Ohio,  where  the  rebels 
had  a  fort,  and  a  number  of  families  lately  come  to  settle. 
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Their  orders  were  to  intercept  any  messengers,  secure  them  and 
their  letters,  but  not  to  suffer  any  violence  to  be  offerd  to 
their  persons,  They  executed  their  orders,  and  took  prisoners 
two  men,  sent  off  by  the  officer  commanding  for  the  rebels  at 
Fort  Sackville  with  letters  to  Colonel  Clarke,  acquainting 
him  of  our  arrival. 

Major  Hay  was  detached  with  orders  to  fall  down  the  river, 
and  send  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  St.  Vincennes, 
acquainting  them  that  unless  they  quitted  the  rebels  and  laid 
down  their  arms,  there  was  no  mercy  for  them.  Some  chiefs 
accompanied  him  to  conciliate  the  Peankashaa  Indians 
residing  at  St.  Vincennes,  and  to  show  the  French  what  they 
might  expect  if  they  pretended  to  resist.  Major  Hay  secured 
the  arms,  ammunition  and  spirituous  liquors  as  soon  as  the 
inhabitants  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  officer  who  com- 
manded in  the  fort  (Captain  Helm)  being  deserted  by  the 
officers  and  men  who  to  the  number  of  70  had  formed  his 
garrison,  and  were  in  pay  of  the  Congress,  surrenderd  his 
wretched  fort  on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  being  the 
17th  of  December,  1778.  Thus  we  employed  71  days  in 
coming  only  600  miles,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  way,  owing  to  the  uncommon 
drought,  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  inevitable  delays 
at  the  Indian  villages,  particularly  at  Oniattanon,  where  the 
chiefs  who  received  the  rebel  colors  came  in  to  us  from  their 
hunting,  acknowledged  their  error,  gave  up  the  flags,  and 
accused  Monsieur  de  Celoren  of  having  deserted  them,  besides 
that  he  never  distributed  to  them  the  goods  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  Indians. 

In  the  fort  we  found  two  iron  three-pounders,  mounted  on 
truck  carriages,  two  swivels  not  mounted,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  32  stout  horses  which  had 
been  purchased  for  Congress  and  which  I  gave  to  the  Indians. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  fort,  we  found  it  a  miserable 
stockade,  without  a  well,  barrack,  platform  for  small  arms, 
or  even  a  lock  to  the  gate. 

Such  was  the  moderation  and  good  order  observed  by  the 
Indians,  that  not  a  single  person  had  the  slenderest  cause 
for  complaint,  not  a  shot  was  fired,  nor  any  inhabitant 
injured  in  person  or  property.  It  is  remarkable  that  tho' 
on  our  arrival  at  this  place  our  number  was  encreased  to 
500  men,  there  was  not  one  sick,  nor  had  there  been  a  single 
instance  of  drunkenness  among  the  Indians  or  soldiery,  from 
the  day  we  left  Detroit,  tho'  rum  was  deliver 'd  out  on  every 
occasion  when  the  fatigues  or  bad  weather  made  it  necessary. 

As  soon  as  proper  precautions  were  taken  for  securing  our 
boats  and  landing  our  provisions,  etc.,  it  became  a  point  of 
consideration  whether  we  should  proceed  directly  to  attack 
the  rebels  at  the  Ilinois,  or  content  ourselves  with  establishing 
a  post  in  this  place,  where  we  had  these  several  advantages ; 
the  command  of  the  River  Ohio,  by  which  the  Spaniards  had 
supplyed  the  rebel  forts  with  powder,  &c,  the  cutting  off 
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the  communication  between  the  Ilinois  and  the  falls  of  Ohio 
across  the  country,  the  being  situated  so  as  to  check  the 
river  Indians,  and  encourage  the  Delawares  and  Ottawas 
on  White  River.  Further,  to  divide  our  small  force  (since 
we  must  leave  a  garrison  in  Fort  Sackville)  appear 'd  not 
eligible,  and  we  could  not  expect  the  Indians  to  remain  much 
longer  with  us.  The  state  of  our  provisions,  the  length  of 
the  journey  (240  miles)  and  the  want  of  carriages,  added 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  subject  to  innundations,  all 
combined  to  direct  our  determination  to  fortify  ourselves  here, 
and  wait  for  reinforcements  in  the  Spring. 

On  taking  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  place,  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  we  found  their  number  to  amount  to  621, 
of  these  217  fit  to  bear  arms  on  the  spot,  several  being  absent 
hunting  buffalo  for  their  winter  provision. 

Having  summon'd  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the 
church,  I  went  to  meet  them,  reproach 'd  them  with  their 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  but  told  them  since  they  had  laid 
down  their  arms  and  sued  for  protection,  that  on  renewing  their 
oath  of  allegiance  they  should  be  secured  in  their  persons  and 
property.  Lenity  I  thought  might  induce  the  French  in- 
habitants at  Kaskaskias  to  follow  their  example,  tho'  the 
conduct  of  the  Canadians  at  large  was  but  poor  encourage- 
ment. 

I  read  twice  to  them  the  oath  prepared  for  them  to  take, 
explained  the  nature  of  it,  and  cautioned  them  against  that 
levity  they  had  so  recently  given  proof  of. 

The  oath  being  administered,  they  severally  kissed  a  silver 
crucifix  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after  which  they  signed  their 
names  to  a  paper  containing  the  same  oath  in  writing.  It 
was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : — 

A  St.  Vincennes  ce  19me  Decembre  1778. 
Nous  sousignes,  declarons  et   avouons  avoir  prete  le 
serment  de  fidelite  au  Congres,  qu'en  faisant  cela,  nous 
avons  oublie  notre  devoir  en  vers  Dieu,  et  avons  manque 
vis  a  vis  des  hommes — nous  reclamons  le  pardon  de  Dieu, 
et  nous  esperons  de  la  bonte  de  notre  Souverain  legitime, 
le  Roi  d'Angleterre,  qu'il  acceptera  notre  soumission,  et 
nous  prendra  sous  sa  protection  comme  bons  et  fidelles 
sujets,  que  nous  promettons  et  jurons  devenir,  devant 
Dieu  et  devant  les  hommes,  en  foi  de  quoi  nous  signons  de 
notre  main,  ou  certifions  de  notre  marque  ordinaire, 
le  jour  et  mois  susdit  de  Fan  1778. 
Those  who  had  accepted  Commissions  under  the  Congress 
delivered  them  up,  and  all  those  who  had  laid  down  their 
arms  and  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  received  their  arms 
and  on  application  had  passports  to  hunt  buffalo. 

The  state  of  the  fort  was  one  of  our  first  concerns.  In  the 
course  of  the  winter  we  built  a  guard-house,  barracks  for 
four  companies,  sunk  a  well,  erected  two  large  blockhouses  of 
oak,  musquet  proof,  with  loop-holes  below  and  embrasures 
above  for  five  pieces  of  cannon  each,  alter'd  and  lined  part 
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of  the  stockade,  laid  the  fort  with  gravel,  &c.  Several  parties 
were  sent  out  chiefly  towards  Kaskasquias  and  the  falls  of 
Ohio,  by  land,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouabache  by  water. 

The  Indians  who  came  from  different  quarters  all  seemed 
pleased  with  our  arrival,  and  from  their  jealousy  of  the 
Americans,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  acted  to  our  wish. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  Mr.  Steward,  the  agent  for  Indian 
affairs  to  the  southward,  with  letters  proposing  a  meeting  in 
the  spring  at  St.  Vincennes  or  the  Cherakee  River,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  reconcile  the  Southern  Indians  with  the 
Shawanese  and  other  northern  nations,  and  to  concert  a  general 
invasion  of  the  frontier.  A  letter  was  also' sent  for  Captain 
Blomer  at  the  Natchez,  by  a  person  whom  I  expected  would 
betray  his  trust,  and  shew  it  to  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez 
at  New  Orleans. 

A  party  of  thirty  men  with  an  officer  was  sent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouabache  to  intercept  any  boats  that  might  be  sent 
up  the  Ohio — as  soon  as  Indian  parties  returned,  others 
supplyed  their  places,  and  so  well  did  they  execute  what  was 
recommended  to  them,  that  they  did  at  different  times  bring 
in  prisoners  and  prevent  intelligence  being  carried  from 
St.  Vincennes  to  the  Ilinois,  till  the  desertion  of  a  corporal  and 
six  men  of  La  Mothe's  company  in  the  latter  end  of  January, 
who  gave  the  first  intelligence  to  Colonel  Clarke  of  our  arrival. 
As  the  corporal  and  some  of  the  men  had  hitherto  behaved 
well,  it  was  apprehended  that  they  were  moved  to  desert  by 
ill-intentioned  people  among  the  French  at  St.  Vincennes. 
One  of  the  deserters  was  brother  to  Gibault,  the  priest,  who 
had  been  an  active  agent  for  the  rebels,  and  whose  vicious 
and  immoral  conduct  was  sufficient  to  do  infinite  mischief 
in  a  country  where  ignorance  and  bigotry  give  full  scope  to 
the  depravity  of  a  licentious  ecclesiastic.  This  wretch  it  was 
who  absolved  the  French  inhabitants  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

To  enumerate  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  to 
give  a  long  catalogue,  but  to  assert  that  they  are  not  in 
possession  of  a  single  virtue  is  no  more  than  truth  and  justice 
require,  still  the  most  eminently  vicious  and  scandalous  was 
the  reverend  Monsieur  Gibault. 

The  several  nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Ouabache  came  in  at  different  times,  made  great  professions 
and  declared  their  distrust  of  the  Virginians,  but  there  was 
but  one  chief  with  his  party  who  really  acted  with  zeal  and 
spirit,  tho'  the  Lake  Indians  showed  them  a  very  good 
example.  An  Ottawa  chief  in  particular,  soon  after  our 
arrival  at  St.  Vincennes  offer 'd  himself  with  a  party  to  go 
down  to  the  river's  mouth  where  it  falls  into  the  Ohio,  where, 
having  remained  some  time  without  taking  any  prisoners, 
he  declared  he  would  not  return  without  attempting  to  be  of 
further  service,  and  went  accordingly  by  land  (a  very 
fatigueing  march)  to  Kaskasquias,  where  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  the  treachery  of  a  Canadian,  he  would  (as  Colonel 
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Clarke  afterwards  assured  me  himself)  have  taken  prisoners 
Colonel  Clarke  with  several  other  officers  who  were  going  to 
Cahokia.  This  Canadian  was  the  interpreter  to  the  Miamis 
Indians,  Charles  Baubin  by  name,  who  contrary  to  my  positive 
orders  took  away  their  horses  from  some  of  the  French  hunters 
of  the  Ilinois,  and  would  have  kept  them  but  for  the  chief 
already  mentioned,  who  reproached  him  with  acting  contrary 
to  my  orders.  Baubin  further  threat 'ned  that  the  Indians 
were  to  be  brought  down  to  the  Ilinois  and  everything  put 
to  the  fire  and  sword,  which  directly  contradicted  the  written 
messages  and  letters  I  had  sent  by  him  and  Hypolite  Baulon 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ilinois.  It  is  said  that  Baubin  is 
still  employed  as  interpreter  to  the  Miamis,  which  makes  me 
conclude  some  of  my  letters  to  your  Excellency  have  mis- 
carried. When  he  returned  from  the  Ilinois  he  asked  leave  to 
go  to  the  Miamis,  and  his  behaviour  displayed  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  villain  who  had  betrayed  his  trust.  Colonel  Clarke's 
account  of  his  treachery  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
other  of  his  officers.  Thus  at  different  periods  secret  treason 
brought  on  our  final  misfortune. 

The  fort  was  on  the  22nd  of  February  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  defence,  the  work  proposed  being  finished,  excepting  the 
lining  of  the  stockade.  This  day,  Mr.  Francois  Maisonville 
return'd  from  a  scout,  having  been  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
and  brought  in  two  Virginians  prisoners,  whom  he  had  taken 
on  the  Ohio.  He  took  me  aside  immediately  and  told  me  he 
had  discover'd  about  four  leagues  below  the  fort,  fourteen  fires, 
but  could  not  tell  whether  of  Virginians  or  savages.  I  instantly 
sent  off  Captain  La  Mothe,  Lieutenant  Shuffelin*  and  twenty 
men  to  bring  me  a  more  perfect  account.  The  waters  being 
out,  the  meadows  were  so  greatly  overflowed  it  was  necessary 
to  take  a  circuit.  Mr.  Maisonville  had  taken  upon  him  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  tho'  fatigued.  They  lost  their  way  night 
coming  on,  and  were  only  apprized  by  the  firing  of  cannon 
at  the  fort  that  it  was  invested  ;  returning  to  the  village  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  make  their  way  good,  they  concealed 
themselves  in  a  barn,  sending  from  time  to  time  one  of  their 
number  to  explore  and  make  report,  but  as  they  employed 
Canadians  none  of  them  returned. 

The  militia  of  the  fort  had  been  ordered  under  arms  in  the 
evening.  The  Major,  Le  Gras,  and  one  of  the  captains,  Bosseron, 
with  several  of  the  private  men  being  reported  absent,  I  suspected 
treachery.  The  two  officers,  however,  made  their  appearance  at 
sunset.  About  five  minutes  after  candles  had  been  lighted,  we 
were  alarmed  by  hearing  a  musquet  discharged  ;  presently  after, 
some  more.  I  concluded  that  some  party  of  Indians  was  returned 
or  that  there  was  some  riotus  frolic  in  the  village.  Going 
upon  the  parade  to  enquire,  I  heard  the  balls  whistle,  order 'd 
the  men  to  the  blockhouses,  forbidding  them  to  fire  till  they 
perceived  the  shot  to  be  directed  against  the  fort.  We  were 
shortly  out  of  suspense,  one  of  the  Serjeants  receiving  a  shot 


*  Probably  the  same  as  Lieut.  Ichinffelin,  p.  245. 
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in  the  breast.  The  fire  was  now  return'd,  but  the  enemy- 
had  a  great  advantage  from  their  rifles,  and  the  cover  of  the 
church,  houses,  barns,  &c. 

Mr.  McBeath,  the  surgeon,  having  been  in  the  village  when 
the  firing  began,  pushed  to  get  to  the  gate,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed.  He  reported  that  as  soon  as  the  first  shots  were 
fired,  the  woman  of  the  house  where  he  was  told  him  that 
Colonel  Clarke  was  arrived  with  500  men  from  the  Ilinois. 
This  very  house  had  lately  been  searched  in  the  night  on 
suspicion  of  a  stranger  being  concealed,  but  the  serjeant  and 
party  could  not  discover  any  such  person. 

Tho'  the  night  was  dark,  we  had  a  serjeant  matross  and  five 
men  wounded.  The  weather  was  still  so  cold  we  were 
obliged  to  bring  the  wounded  into  our  own  quarters.  The 
officers,  who  had  continued  in  tents  all  the  winter,  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  riflemen,  as  the  picketting 
of  the  fort  was  so  poorly  set  up  that  one  might  pass  the  hand 
clenched  between  the  stockades.  We  dislodged  the  enemy 
from  the  church  and  nearest  houses  by  a  few  cannon  shot 
from  the  blockhouses,  but  when  day  appeared  and  Ave  saw 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  joined  the  rebels,  we 
despaired  of  Captain  La  Mothe's  party  regaining  the  fort, 
but  to  my  great  surprize  and  joy  about  half-an-hour  before 
sunrise  they  appeared  and  got  into  the  fort  over  the  stockades, 
which  were  upright  and  eleven  feet  out  of  the  ground,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands. 

Two  Canadians  of  his  company  had  deserted  the  preceding 
night  and  Mr.  Maisonville  was  betrayed  and  deliver 'd  to  the 
rebels  by  his  own  cousin. 

The  firing  was  but  slack  after  sunrise,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
a  flag  of  truce  from  the  rebels  appeared,  carried  by  Nicolas 
Cardinal,  a  captain  of  the  militia  of  St.  Vincennes,  who 
deliver'd  me  a  letter  from  Colonel  Clarke  requiring  me  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  adding  with  an  oath  that  if  I  destroyed 
any  stores  or  papers  I  should  be  treated  as  a  murtherer. 
Having  assembled  the  officers  and  read  this  letter,  I  told  them 
my  intention  was  to  undergo  any  extremity  rather  than  trust 
to  the  discretion  of  such  sort  of  people  as  we  had  to  deal  with. 
They  all  approve  of  this  resolution,  on  which  I  assembled  the 
men  and  informed  them  of  our  determination.  The  English 
assured  me  they  would  defend  the  King's  colors  to  the  last, 
adding  a  homely  but  hearty  phrase,  that  they  would  stick 
to  me  as  the  shirt  to  my  back.  They  then  gave  three  cheers. 
The  French,  on  the  contrary,  hung  their  heads.  I  returned 
for  answer  to  Colonel  Clarke's  note,  that  threats  would  not 
prevent  us  from  doing  our  duty  as  British  subjects,  and  the 
flag  having  returned,  the  firing  recommenced.  La  Mothe's 
voluntiers  now  began  to  murmur,  saying  it  was  very  hard  to 
be  obliged  to  fight  against  their  countrymen  and  relations, 
who,  they  now  perceived  had  joined  the  Americans.  As 
they  made  half  our  number  and  after  such  a  declaration  were 
not  to  be  trusted,  the  Englishmen  wounded,  six  in  number, 
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were  a  sixth  of  those  we  could  depend  on,  and  duty  would 
every  hour  fall  heavier  !  on  the  remaining  few.  Considering  we 
were  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  from  succour,  that 
if  we  did  not  burn  the  village  we  left  the  enemy  most  advan- 
tageous cover  against  us,  and  that  if  we  did,  we  had  nothing 
to  expect  after  rejecting  the  first  terms,  but  the  extremity  of 
revenge,  I  took  up  the  determination  of  accepting  honorable 
terms  if  they  could  be  procured,  else  to  abide  the  worst. 
I  stated  these  considerations  to  the  officers  first,  who  allowed 
them  to  be  reasonable,  then  to  the  men,  who  very  reluctantly 
admitted  them,  and  here  I  must  declare  that  if  the  defence  of 
the  fort  had  depended  on  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
English  only,  the  rebels  would  have  lost  their  labor,  but 
Colonel  Clarke  has  since  told  me  he  knew  to  a  man  those  of 
my  little  garrison  who  would  do  their  duty,  and  those  who 
would  shrink  from  it.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  well 
informed. 

The  propositions  which  I  sent  out  to  Colonel  Clarke  were 
as  follow. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver  up  to 
Colonel  Clarke  Fort  Sack vi lie  as  it  is  at  present  with  all  the 
stores,  ammunition  and  provision,  reserving  only  thirty-six 
rounds  of  powder  and  ball  per  man,  and  as  many  weeks' 
provision  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  subsist  those  of  the  garrison 
who  shall  go  by  land  or  by  water  to  their  destination,  which 
is  to  be  agreed  on  hereafter. 

The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  up  prisoners  of  war, 
and  to  march  out  with  their  arms,  accoutrements  and 
knapsacks. 

A  guide  or  guides  to  be  given  with  a  safeguard  to  escort 
the  garrison  to  their  destination,  as  also  horses  for  the  transport 
of  provision,  provided  the  garrison  marches  by  land. 

The  garrison  not  to  be  deliver 'd  up  till  the  person  employed 
by  Colonel  Clarke  shall  have  received  an  account  of  the 
stores,  &c. 

Three  days  time  from  the  signing  the  articles  to  be  allowed 
the  garrison  for  providing  shoes,  &c,  necessary  for  the 
journey  (if  by  land)  for  the  baking  of  bread,  and  for  settling 
accounts  with  the  traders  of  this  post. 

Officers  or  others  of  the  garrison  who  have  families  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  on  promise  of  not  acting 
during  the  present  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Sick  and  wounded  are  recommended  to  the  humanity  and 
generosity  of  Colonel  Clarke,  any  charges  incurred  for  them  to  be 
answer'd  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton,  who  will  leave 
a  draft  for  501.  New  York  currency  for  their  use.  Officers 
to  take  private  baggage. 

Signed  at  Fort  Sackville,  24th  Feby.,  1779. 

H.  Hamilton. 

Before  anything  was  concluded,  the  following  scene  was 
exhibited,  of  which  I  give  your  Excellency  a  relation,  as  it 
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serves  to  contrast  the  behaviour  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  with 
that  of  the  rebels,  so  often  celebrated  for  humanity,  generosity, 
and,  indeed,  everything  virtuous,  elevated  and  noble. 

About  two  o'clock  afternoon  a  party  of  Indians  with  some 
whites  return'd  from  a  scout  with  two  Canadians  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoners  near  the  falls  of  Ohio,  probably  with 
information  for  the  rebels  at  the  fort.  Colonel  Clarke  sent 
off  a  detachment  of  seventy  men  against  them.  The  Indian 
party  was  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  who  seeing  the  English 
flag  flying  at  the  fort,  discharged  their  pieces  (an  usual 
compliment  with  those  people).  They  were  immediately  fired 
upon  by  the  rebels  and  Canadians,  two  killed  on  the  spot,  one 
shot  in  the  belly,  who,  however,  escaped.  The  rest  were 
surrounded  and  taken  bound  to  the  village,  where  being  set 
in  the  street  opposite  the  fort  gate,  they  were  put  to  death, 
notwithstanding  a  truce  at  that  moment  existed.  The  manner 
(as  related  to  me  by  different  people,  and  among  others  by 
the  man  at  whose  door  this  execrable  feat  was  perpetrated) 
was  as  follows  : — 

One  of  them  was  tornahawk'd  immediately.  The  rest, 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  ring,  bound,  seeing  by  the  fate  of 
their  comrade  what  they  had  to  expect,  the  next  on  his  left 
sung  his  death  song  and  was  in  turn  tornahawk'd  ;  the  rest 
underwent  the  same  fate,  one  only  was  saved  at  the  intercession 
of  a  rebel  officer,  who  pleaded  for  him,  telling  Colonel  Clarke 
that  the  savages'  father  had  formerly  spared  his  life. 

The  chief  of  this  party,  after  having  had  the  hatchet  stuck 
in  his  head,  took  it  out  himself  and  deliver'd  it  to  the  inhuman 
monster  who  struck  him  first,  who  repeated  his  stroke  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  after  which  the  miserable  spectacle  was 
dragged  by  the  rope  about  his  neck  to  the  river,  thrown  in, 
and  suffer 'd  to  spend  still  a  few  moments  of  life  in  fruitless 
struglings.  Two  Serjeants  who  had  been  volunteers  with  the 
Indians  escaped  death  by  the  intercession  of  a  father  and 
a  sister  who  were  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Francois  Maisonville,  whom 
I  formerly  mentioned,  was  set  in  a  chair,  and  by  Colonel 
Clarke's  order  a  man  came  with  a  scalping  knife,  who  hesitating 
to  proceed  to  this  excess  of  barbarity  on  a  defenceless  wretch, 
Colonel  Clarke  with  imprecations  told  him  to  proceed,  and 
when  [part  ?]  of  the  scalp  had  been  raised  the  man  stopp'd  his 
hand,  he  was  again  order'd  to  proceed,  and  as  the  executor 
of  Colonel  Clarke's  will,  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  skin,  [when] 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Maisonville,  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  stepp'd 
up  and  prevailed  on  Colonel  Clarke  to  desist.  The  poor  man, 
who  survived  this  cruel  treatment,  and  shewed  an  unshaken 
firmness  in  the  minute  of  impending  death,  was  not  afterwards 
proof  to  the  long  confinement  he  underwent  at  Williamsburgh, 
the  gloomyness  of  his  situation  affected  his  spirits  first,  the 
apprehension  of  suffering  an  ignominious  death  lower 'd  them 
still  more,  till  his  reason  began  to  be  impair 'd.  The  surgeon, 
a  man  of  great  humanity  (tho'  attached  to  the  cause  of 
rebellion)  wrote  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia 
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to  sollicit  a  little  enlargement  for  this  poor  man,  as  the  only 
means  likely  to  save  him,  what  the  answer  was  I  know  not, 
but  the  unfortunate  creature  put  an  end  to  his  miseries  and 
his  life,  in  spight  of  two  persons  who  watched  him  and  were 
aware  of  his  intention. 

Colonel  Clarke,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  these  unhappy 
victims,  came  to  the  esplanade  before  the  fort  gate,  where  I  had 
agreed  to  meet  him  and  treat  of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison. 
He  spoke  with  rapture  of  his  late  achievement,  while  he  washed 
off  the  blood  from  his  hand,  stained  in  this  inhuman 
sacrifice. 

He  told  me  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  persisting  in  the 
defence  of  the  fort,  that  his  cannon  would  be  up  in  a  few 
hours,  that  he  knew  to  a  man  who  might  be  depended  on,  with 
every  other  circumstance  of  my  situation  ;  that  if  from  a 
spirit  of  obstinacy  I  persisted  when  there  was  no  probability 
of  relief,  and  should  stand  an  assault,  not  a  single  soul  should 
be  spared .  I  replyed  that  tho'  my  numbers  were  small  I  could 
depend  on  them.  He  said  he  knew  I  had  but  35  or  36  men, 
staunch  men,  that  'twas  but  folly  to  think  of  a  defence 
with  so  small  numbers  so  overmatched  ;  that  if  I  would 
surrender  at  discretion  and  trust  to  his  generosity,  I  should 
have  better  treatment  than  if  I  articled  for  terms.  My  answer 
was  that  I  would  then  abide  the  consequence,  and  never  take 
so  disgracefull  a  step  while  I  had  ammunition  and  provision. 
You  will  be  answerable  (said  he)  for  the  lives  lost  by  your 
obstinacy.  I  said  my  men  had  declared  they  would  die  with 
arms  in  their  hands  rather  than  surrender  at  discretion,  that 
still  I  would  accept  such  terms  as  might  consist  with  my 
honor  and  duty,  that  knowing  what  I  could  pretend  to,  little 
time  was  necessary  for  drawing  up  articles.  He  said  he  would 
think  upon  it  and  return  in  half-an-hour  ;  he  returned 
accordingly  accompanied  by  one  of  his  captains.  I  went  to 
meet  them  with  Major  Hay.  The  soldiers,  in  the  meantime, 
apprehensive  of  some  ill  design,  manned  the  East  blockhouse 
ready  to  fire  at  an  instant. 

The  conversation  was  resumed  and  Colonel  Clarke  appeared 
as  determined  as  before.  I  then  said  further  discourse  was 
vain,  that  I  would  return  to  the  fort,  and,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
the  firing  should  not  take  place  for  an  hour  after  our  parting, 
took  my  leave,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  fort  when  Major 
Hay  and  Captain  Bowman  called  me  back  ;  the  subject  was 
renewed,  and  Colonel  Clarke  agreed  to  my  sending  terms  for 
his  consideration.  They  were  sent  that  same  evening.  Colonel 
Clarke  made  his  alterations  and  I  agreed  to  the  conditions, 
having  first  called  the  officers  together  and  exposed  to  them 
the  necessity  of  the  step.  The  men  were  then  assembled, 
and  were  convinced  that  no  advantage  to  his  Majesty's  service 
could  result  from  our  holding  out  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Among  reasons  not  mentioned  on  the  face  of  the 
capitulation  were  the  treachery  of  one-half  our  little  garrison, 
the  certainty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  having  joyned 
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the  rebels,  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort  projecting  over 
a  sandbank  already  considerably  undermined,  the  miserable 
state  of  the  wounded  men,  the  impossibility  of  effecting  an 
escape  by  water,  while  the  half  of  our  number  had  shewed 
their  poltronnerie  and  treason,  and  our  wounded  must  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  a  mercyless  set  of  banditti. 

Having  given  the  necessary  orders,  I  passed  the  night  in 
sorting  papers  and  in  preparing  for  the  disagreable  ceremony 
of  the  ensuing  day.  Mortification,  disappointment  and 
indignation  had  their  turns. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  we  marched  out 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  the  soldiers  with  their  knapsacks. 
The  colors  had  not  been  hoisted  this  morning,  that  we  might 
be  spared  the  mortification  of  hawling  them  down. 

It  had  been  told  Colonel  Clarke  that  we  had  labor'd  all  night 
to  lay  powder  chests  under  the  gateway,  and  had  planted 
the  six-pounder  loaded  with  grape,  which  was  by  a  train 
to  destroy  the  rebels  as  they  enter 'd  to  take  possession. 

This  report  may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  the  invention  of 
the  French  inhabitants,  since  they  had  the  effrontrie  to  give 
Colonel  Clarke  a  written  account  of  cruelties  exercised  by  us 
while  at  St.  Vmcennes,  which  our  own  American  prisoners 
confuted  in  their  accounts  to  Colonel  Clarke. 

Thus  by  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  people  who  owed 
their  lives  and  properties  to  us,  we  were  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies.  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  make  a  slight 
digression,  and  attempt  to  show  that  to  a  correspondence  with 
the  French  inhabitants,  and  not  to  our  supineness  and  neglect, 
the  rebels  owed  the  information  necessary  for  accomplishing 
their  design. 

On  our  arrival  at  St.  Vincennes  a  strict  search  was  made 
for  gunpowder,  all  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  place  was  put 
into  the  magazine,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  laid  on  those  who 
should  be  found  to  conceal  any,  nevertheless  Colonel  Clarke 
was  supply ed  by  the  inhabitants,  his  own  to  the  last  ounce 
being  damaged  on  his  march. 

He  himself  told  me  that  he  should  never  have  attempted 
to  attack  us,  but  that  he  was  minutely  informed  of  our 
situation  in  every  respect. 

The  Indians,  who  after  a  march  in  winter  of  seventy-one 
days,  had  acted  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  furnished 
as  many  parties  as  I  wished,  had  almost  all  returned  to  their 
homes.  Two  companies  of  volunteers  from  Detroit  had 
testyfied  so  much  uneasyness  and  unwillingness  to  remain  that 
I  chose  to  send  them  away  rather  than  keep  them  against  their 
inclination.  Several  persons  who  had  been  on  pay  as  partisans 
with  the  Indians,  I  believe  fomented  this  discontent,  whicli 
I  attributed  to  their  surmizing  that  France  would  join  the 
Americans.    These  people  I  discharged  and  sent  away. 

The  conduct  of  the  Canadians  in  general  has  shewn  that  no 
ties  that  have  force  upon  enlightened  and  generous  minds  can 
bind  them,  and  that  they  prefer  any  subjection  to  the  freedom 
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of  Englishmen.  The  artfull  manege  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ilinois  is  not  to  be  [described  ?].  When  news  was  carried  to 
that  place  of  the  Indians  coming  against  them  under  my  orders, 
the  young  men  offer 'd  their  service  to  Colonel  Clarke  to  bear 
arms  against  the  English,  but  their  fathers  and  uncles  told 
him  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
therefore  could  not  act  the  same  part,  but  that  they  would 
not  fight  against  the  Americans. 

The  terms  granted  by  Colonel  Clarke  and  which  I  reluctantly 
signed  were  as  follow  : — 

1st.  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver 
up  to  Colonel  Clarke,  Fort  Sackville,  as  it  is  at  present 
with  all  the  stores,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  &c,  &c. 

2ndly.  The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  up 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  march  out  with  their  arms, 
accoutrements  and  knapsacks. 

3dly.  The  garrison  to  be  deliver'd  up  to-morrow  at 
10  o'clock. 

4th.  Three  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  garrison  to 
settle  their  accounts  with  the  traders  of  this  town. 

5thly.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  to  be  allowed  their 
necessary  baggage. 

Signed  at  Post  Vincennes  the 
24th  day  of  February  1779. 

G.  E.  Clarke. 
Agreed  to  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
The  remoteness  from  succour,  the  state  and  quantity 
of  provisions,  the  unanimity  of  officers  and  men  on  its 
expediency,  the  honorable  terms  allowed,  and  lastly  the 
confidence  in  a  generous  enemy. 

Henry  Hamilton, 
Lieut.  Govr.  and  Superintendent. 

If  it  be  consider 'd  that  we  were  to  leave  our  wounded  men 
at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  had  shewn  such  instances  of 
ferocity  as  Colonel  Clarke  had  lately  done,  a  compliment 
bespeaking  his  generosity  and  humanity  may  possibly  find 
excuse  with  some,  as  I  know  it  has  censure  from  others. 

The  evening  of  the  day  we  capitulated  Colonel  Clark  ordered 
neck-irons,  fetters,  and  handcuffs  to  be  made,  which,  in  our 
hearing,  he  declared  were  designed  for  those  officers  who  had 
been  employed  as  partisans  with  the  Indians.  I  took  him 
aside  and  reminded  him  that  these  persons  were  prisoners  of 
war  included  in  the  capitulation  which  he  had  so  lately  set 
his  hand  to  ;  he  said  his  resolution  was  formed,  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  never  to  spare  woman  or  child  of  the  Indians  or 
those  who  were  employed  with  them.  I  observed  to  him 
that  these  persons  having  obeyed  my  orders  were  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  execution  of  them,  that  I  had  never  known  that 
they  had  acted  contrary  to  those  orders  by  encouraging  the 
cruelty  of  the  savages,  on  the  contrary,  and  that  if  he  was 
determined  to  pass  by  the  consideration  of  his  faith  and  that 
of  the  public,  pledged  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of 
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capitulation,  I  desired  he  might  throw  me  into  prison  or  lay 
me  in  irons  rather  than  the  others.  He  smiled  contemptuously, 
turned  away  and  order 'd  three  of  these  persons  to  the  guard, 
till  the  irons  should  be  made.  The  scalps  of  the  slaughter 'd 
Indians  were  hung  up  by  our  tents,  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Raimbault  was  brought  into  the  fort  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck  and  only  for  the  interposition  of  the  volunteers  from 
the  Ilinois,  some  of  whom  were  his  relations,  would  infallibly 
have  been  hanged  without  any  crime  laid  to  his  charge  but 
his  having  been  with  a  scouting  party ;  he  was  half  strangled 
before  he  was  taken  from  the  tree. 

Our  soldiers  told  us  that  some  of  the  rebels  had  sworn 
solemnly  to  destroy  Major  Hay  and  mj^self  the  first  opportunity. 
As  we  could  not  guard  against  any  attempt  in  the  situation 
we  then  found  ourselves,  we  thought  it  best  to  appear 
unacquainted  with  any  such  resolution,  but  we  were  obliged 
twice  in  the  night  to  fly  for  security  to  Colonel  Clarke's 
quarters  in  the  fort,  two  men  that  were  intoxicated  and  whose 
names  had  been  given  us,  attempting  to  shoot  us  in  our  tent. 
The  attempt  was  proved  but  no  punishment  ensued. 

We  were  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  day  of  our  departure,  tho' 
I  had  repeatedly  asked  it,  that  we  might  have  bread  baked  and 
prepare  what  was  necessary. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Monsieur  Dejean  was  brought  in 
a  prisoner,  along  with  Monsieur  Adhoeman ;  the  latter  had  been 
sent  up  with  ten  pirogues  and  thirty  men  to  the  Miami's  to 
bring  down  provisions  and  stores  which  had  been  forwarded 
from  Detroit,  Mr.  Dejean  had  obtained  leave  from  the  com- 
mandant there  to  pass  to  St.  Vincennes,  and  had  taken  charge 
of  letters  from  Detroit  for  me. 

The  day  before,  Captain  Helm  (an  American  officer  who 
commanded  the  party  sent  to  take  the  convoy)  arrived  at 
Oniatthanon.  Mr.  Dejean  heard  that  we  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  destroy  the  papers,  which  with  everything  else  were  seized 
by  the  rebels. 

Besides  the  provision,  cloathing,  and  stores  belonging  to  the 
King,  all  the  private  baggage  of  the  officers  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Colonel  Clarke,  not  an  article  of  which  was  offer 'd  them. 
Tho'  they,  to  conciliate  the  good  offices  of  the  rebels  to  our 
wounded  men  and  those  whom  we  apprehended  would  not 
be  permitted  to  go  along  with  us,  gave  away  to  Colonel  Clarke 
and  to  his  people,  several  things  we  should  other  ways  not 
have  parted  with,  we  afterwards  heard  that  the  prisoners  were 
notwithstanding  treated  with  great  severity.  Our  surgeon 
was  robbed  of  his  medicines  and  instruments,  Colonel  Clarke 
being  arbiter  of  that  article  of  the  capitulation  by  which  the 
officers  were  to  take  their  necessary  baggage. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  we  were  put  into 
a  heavy  oak  boat,  being  27  in  number,  with  our  provision  of 
flour  and  pork  at  common  ration  for  ten  days  only,  and  14 
gallons  of  spirits  for  us  and  our  guard,  which  consisted  of 
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23  persons,  including  two  officers.  We  had  before  us  360  miles 
of  water  carriage  and  480  to  march  to  the  place  of  our 
destination,  Williamsburgh,  in  Virginia.  The  10th,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  reached  the  Ohio,  whose  waters  were  out  in  an 
uncommon  and  astonishing  degree.  The  depth  above  the  banks 
18  feet,  with  such  a  swift  current  as  made  it  very  fatiguing  to 
row,  which  we  all  did  in  turn,  while  our  guard  were  distributed 
in  four  light  boats. 

At  night  we  were  obliged  to  lye  in  our  boat,  making  it  fast 
to  a  tree,  for  the  flood  extended  as  far  in  the  wood  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  We  made  a  miserable  shift  with  our  mast  and 
oars  to  throw  a  tilt  over  head  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  lay 
like  swine  close  jammed  together,  having  not  room  to  extend 
ourselves. 

We  presently  found  the  discipline  of  our  guards  such  as 
would  have  enabled  us  to  seize  their  arms  and  escape  to 
Natchez.  This  was  agitated  among  us,  but  the  idea  given  up  on 
the  persuasion  that  our  companions  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  at  St.  Vincennes  would  be  sufferers  for  it. 

We  fell  in  with  four  Delaware  Indians  who  were  hunting, 
having  only  their  bows  and  arrows.  Our  escort  obliged  them 
to  accompany  us  part  of  the  way,  but  they  disappeared  one  day 
and  we  were  given  to  understand  they  were  quietly  knocked 
on  the  head. 

Not  to  trouble  your  Excellency  with  remarks  made  on  the 
journey,  which  are,  however,  noted  in  my  diary,  we  arrived  at 
the  falls  of  Ohio  on  the  30th  of  March.  Here  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  settlers  who  live  in  loghouses  in  eternal  apprehensions 
from  the  Indians.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  parties  from  St. 
Vincennes  had  been  so  vigilant,  that  the  news  of  Fort 
Sackville  falling  into  our  hands  on  the  17th  of  December  was 
only  known  here  on  the  29th  of  March. 

Colonel  Clarke  had  promis'd  to  send  15  horses  to  this  place 
for  our  use  on  the  march,  but  that  never  was  performed. 
He  had  apprized  us  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  our 
escaping  with  our  lives,  the  people  on  the  frontiers  were  so 
exasperated  by  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and  in  this  we 
found  he  had  told  us  the  truth,  being  often  threatned  upon 
the  march,  and  waylayed  at  different  places. 

Our  guard,  however,  behaved  very  well,  protected  us,  and 
hunted  for  us,  else  we  must  have  starved,  for  our  rations  were 
long  since  expended,  and  our  allowance  of  bears'  flesh  and 
Indian  meal  was  frequently  very  scanty.  The  people  at  the 
forts  are  in  a  wretched  state,  obliged  to  enclose  their  cattle 
every  night  in  the  fort,  and  to  carry  their  rifle  to  field  when  they 
go  to  plow  or  cut  wood. 

On  our  long  march  we  had  frequently  hunger  and  thirst  to 
encounter  as  well  as  fatigue,  at  length  we  gained  the  settled 
country  and  at  Lynche's  Ferry  on  James  River,  were  put  into 
canoes  and  continued  our  progress  by  water. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  being  on  shore  to  get  refreshment, 
we     were     agreably     surprized     to    find     ourselves  at 
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Brigadier  Hamilton's  quarters,  who  endeavor'd  by  bis  kindness 
and  hospitality  to  make  us  forget  our  hardships.  The  same 
evening,  halting  at  the  house  of  a  rebel ,  Colonel  Lewis,  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  two  officers  of  the  Convention  Army. 
Captain  Freeman,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Reidesel,  was  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  me  to  General  Philips, 
as  also  one  for  your  Excellency  containing  the  capitulation 
and  some  returns. 

On  the  26th  a  rebel  captain  with  a  guard  marched  us  from 
Beaver  dam  to  Richmond,  from  thence  to  Chesterfield,  where 
we  remain 'd  till  the  15th  of  June,  on  which  day  an  officer  [arrived] 
having  a  written  order  under  the  hand  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  taking  me  in  irons  to 
Williamsburgh.  I  was  accordingly  handcuffed,  put  upon 
a  horse,  and  my  servant  not  being  suffer'd  to  go  with  me,  my 
valise  was  fasten'd  behind  me.  Captain  La  Mothewas  order'd 
to  accompany  me,  being  in  like  manner  handcuffed.  The 
fatigues  of  our  march  having  heated  my  blood  to  a  violent 
degree,  I  had  several  large  boils  on  my  legs,  my  handcuffs  were 
too  tight,  but  were  eased  at  a  smith's  shop  on  the  road,  thus 
sometimes  riding  and  sometimes  walking,  we  arrived  the  second 
evening  at  Williamsburgh,  having  come  60  miles.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  Palace,  where  we  remained  half  an  hour  in 
the  street  at  the  Governor's  door  in  wet  cloaths,  weary,  hungry 
and  thirsty,  but  had  not  even  a  cup  of  water  offer'd  us. 

During  this  time  a  considerable  mob  gather'd  about  us, 
which  accompanied  us  to  the  jail.  On  our  arrival  there  we 
were  put  into  a  cell  not  ten  feet  square,  where  we  found  five 
criminals  and  Mr.  Dejean,  who  was  also  handcuffed. 

This  poor  man  could  not  refrain  from  tears  on  seeing  our 
equipment.  We  had  the  floor  for  a  bed,  the  five  felons  were 
as  happy  as  rum  could  make  them,  and  so  we  were  left  to 
our  repose  for  that  night. 

The  next  day  we  three  were  taken  out  about  11  o'clock, 
and  before  a  number  of  people  our  handcuffs  taken  off  and 
fetters  put  on  in  exchange.  I  was  honor'd  with  the  largest, 
which  weighed  eighteen  pounds  eight  ounces.  As  I  thought 
opportunities  might  not  offer  frequently,  and  seeing  some  of 
the  delegates  present,  I  took  occasion  while  my  irons  were 
ri vetting  to  speak  a  few  words. 

I  told  them  that  the  ignominious  manner  in  which  we  were 
treated  without  any  proof  of  criminality  or  any  hearing, 
without  even  a  crime  being  laid  to  our  charge,  was  a  reproach 
only  to  those  who  could  act  in  that  manner  by  prisoners  of  war, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  capitulation ;  that  after  a  proceeding 
so  unjust  I  was  prepared  for  any  extremity,  but  desired  the 
persons  present  to  observe  that  punishment  was  exercised  on 
us  before  any  enquiry  had  taken  place,  or  any  person  who  might 
have  accused  us  being  confronted  with  us.  Some  by  their  gesture 
appeared  to  feel  for  us,  but  no  one  utterr'd  a  word,  and  when 
our  fetters  were  properly  fixed  we  were  remanded  to  our 
dungeon,  from  which  the  five  felons  were  removed.    The  light 
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we  received  was  from  a  grate,  which  faced  the  court  of  20  feet 
square  with  walls  30  feet  high.  The  prison  having  been  built 
60  years,  it  may  be  conceived  we  were  subject  to  one  very 
offensive  inconvenience  ;  in  the  heat  of  summer  almost  suffocat- 
ing, our  door  was  only  open'd  to  give  us  water,we  were  not  allowed 
any  candle,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  our  confinement 
we  never  could  find  that  the  Governor  or  Council  had  ordered 
provision  of  any  kind  to  be  made  for  us  except  water,  with 
which  we  were  really  very  well  supplyed.  The  variety  of 
vermin  to  which  we  were  a  prey,  bad  air,  chagrin  and  want 
of  exercise,  began  to  produce  their  effects  on  my  companions ; 
having  therefore  obtained  from  our  gaoler  (who  was  left  sole 
arbiter  to  dole  out  his  indulgence  or  straighten  our  captivity) 
paper,  pen  and  ink,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  ;  the  humility  of  the  stile 
was  adopted  in  consequence  of  finding  that  a  bold  represen- 
tation of  our  situation  would  never  find  its  way  out  of  the  prison. 

Your  Excellency  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  giving  a  copy  of 
the  paper  which  I  gave  to  the  gaoler  the  day  before,  and  which 
he  return'd  to  me  with  the  greatest  insolence  of  contempt, 
telling  me  that  dignifyed  characters  in  that  country  were  not 
to  be  treated  with  so  little  ceremony.  It  was  worded  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  Pelham, 

Having  understood  from  you  yesterday  that  the 
Governor  was  gone  to  the  country  to  stay  for  a  month, 
I  request  of  you  to  wait  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
present  my  respects  to  him,  acquainting  him  that  by 
a  written  order  signed  by  the  Governor,  I,  with  Mr.  Dejean 
and  Captain  La  Mothe  have  been  ironed  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  we  have  now  lain  upwards  of  40 
days.  That  we  have  not  been  informed  of  the  cause  of 
this  treatment,  we  do  not  hear  of  our  being  to  be  con- 
fronted with  our  accusers,  we  hear  no  mention  of  any 
public  enquiry,  we  suffer  without  any  tryal.  We 
understand  that  these  proceedings  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  this  province,  or  to  any  known  rule 
of  equity,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the 
Governor's  oath,  and  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of 
lettres  de  cachet  in  the  most  arbitrary  Government. 

The  Governors  departure,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
on  men  in  our  situation,  shews  that  we  may  suffer  in 
reputation,  health,  and  loss  of  time  with  as  little  prospect 
of  redress  as  if  we  were  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition. 

Mr.  Pelham,  please  to  inform  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
that  I  do  not  think  common  justice  to  be  less  the  birth- 
right of  every  man  than  the  enjoyments  of  light  and 
liberty,  but  that  since  our  arrival  in  this  state  we  have 
in  lieu  of  common  justice,  experienced  uncommon 
injustice.  I  do,  therefore,  for  myself  and  the  gentlemen 
confined  with  me,  demand  justice,  justice  as  open  to 
the  public  as  our  ill  treatment  has  been  notorious. 
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Mr.  Pelham,  when  you  shall   commit  this  message 
to  paper,  I  beg  you  will  give  me  a  copy  of  it  certifyed 
with  your  own  name  signed. 
This  being,  as  I  mentioned,  contemptuously  refused,  I  was 
necessitated  to  lower  my  tone  or  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
redress,  and  this  I  might  have  done,  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  never  deigned  an  answer  to  the  following  letter  : — 
Williamsburgh  Jail,  July  30th,  1779. 

Gentlemen, 

Mr.  Pelham  having  very  obligingly  procured  me  the 
means  of  addressing  you,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
representing  to  you  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
two  gentlemen  at  present  in  confinement  along  with  me. 

I  am  to  suppose  they  have  been  put  in  prison  for  having 
acted  under  my  orders.  If  there  be  any  criminality  in 
those  orders,  justice  demands  that  I  alone  should  be  the 
sufferer  ;  I  therefore  make  it  my  request  that  I  may 
suffer  alone. 

The  health  of  these  gentlemen  is  daily  impaired  by  the 
consequences  of  their  restraint,  as  they  are  in  want  of  even 
a  change  of  linnen,  highly  necessary  at  this  sultry  season. 

As  to  my  own  conduct,  however  represented,  I  have 
a  confidence  (which  will,  I  hope,  hereafter  appear  well 
grounded)  that  it  will  support  itself  against  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  it  in  this  country,  and  that 
it  will  abide  the  test  of  that  enquiry  which  I  am  to  expect 
it  will  undergo  whenever  I  shall  be  called  upon  by  those 
superiors,  whose  orders  I  have  endeavor 'd  to  execute  with 
humanity  and  moderation. 

Gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  appli- 
cation, I  shall  with  patience  wait  for  the  day,  when  I  may 
more  largely  expose  to  the  world  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
conduct,  which  I  have  ail  the  reason  imaginable  to  think 
has  been  discolor 'd  and  misrepresented. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  all  due  respect. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant 
Henry  Hamilton. 
To  the  Honble.  the  Lieut. -Governor 
and  Council  of  Virginia. 
Having  been,  by  order  of  the  Governor  (with  the  advice  of 
the  Council),  prohibited  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  or  the 
converse  of  any  one  but  our  jailor,  we  had  no  employment  but 
in  our  reflections  ;  at  length  the  prisoners  in  the  next  cell  con- 
trived to  thrust  the  newspapers  thro'  a  hole,  and  in  them  we 
found  the  formal  charge  drawn  up  against  us,  entirely  un- 
supported by  truth  or  evidence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  your  Excellency  copies  of  their 
publications.  The  day  after  our  confinement,  the  jai^r  came 
to  ask  me  for  my  keys,  which,  having  deliver'd,  my  box  was 
searched  and  such  papers  as  would  have  disproved  their 
assertions  taken  out ;  however,  as  I  had  many  proofs  of  the 
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disingenuous  part  these  people  were  capable  of  acting,  I  had 
hid  my  journal  with  copies  of  usefull  papers,  which  I  have  found 
means  to  preserve,  tho'  our  place  and  mode  of  confinement 
were  so  often  changed. 

August  the  31st,  Major  Hay  with  the  other  prisoners  from 
Chesterfield  arrived  at  Williamsburgh  ;  the  soldiers  were 
confined  in  the  debtors  room,  the  officers,  five  in  number,  were 
put  into  the  dungeon  with  us.  which  made  the  heat 
intolerable. 

At  eleven  at  night  we  were  obliged  to  alarm  the  prisoners 
in  the  next  cell,  who  passed  the  word  to  the  guard  for  the 
jailor,  our  surgeon  being  on  the  point  of  suffocating,  an  asthma 
to  which  he  was  subject  having  seized  him  at  this  time 
with  that  violence  that  he  lost  his  pulse  for  ten  minutes.  We 
had  tryed  by  wafting  a  blankett  to  draw  some  air  thro'  the 
grate,  but  this  was  insufficient,  and  if  he  had  not  had  presence 
enough  of  mind  to  open  a  vein,  he  would  have  probably 
expired,  for  the  state  of  the  air  was  such  that  a  candle 
(with  which  we  had  lately  been  indulged)  would  barely  live  if 
held  at  the  top  of  the  cell. 

The  jailor  took  Mr.  Macbeth  out  and  suffer 'd  him  to  sleep 
in  his  own  room,  and  I  must  declare  in  justice  to  him  that 
in  several  points  he  shewed  more  feeling  by  far  than  his 
employers. 

The  door  of  our  cell  continuing  shut  for  several  days,  the 
poor  prisoners,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  offered  to  be 
locked  up  and  debarr'd  the  use  of  the  court,  if  we  might  be 
allowed  that  liberty,  which  at  length  we  had. 

The  humanity  and  attention  of  these  poor  people  is  not  to 
be  forgot.  They  offer 'd  themselves  to  do  a  hundred  kind  offices, 
clean'd  and  washed  our  cell,  shewed  us  how  to  manage  our 
irons,  wrapped  them  round  with  rags,  off  err 'd  to  saw  them  off 
whenever  means  of  escape  off  err' d,  but  what  struck  me  most 
was,  that  when  we  were  indulged  with  the  use  of  the  court  and 
sat  to  eat,  these  people  all  ways  withdrew.  Gratitude  calls  on 
me  to  mention  the  difference  of  character  we  experienced  from 
the  leaders  in  this  country,  and  those  subjected  to  their 
control. 

Being  attacked  with  a  fit  of  gout,  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  tenderness  ;  by  his  means  my  fetters 
were  taken  off  and  handcuffs  put  on,  but  these  were  little 
restraint,  for  as  I  had  fallen  away  considerably,  I  could  slip 
my  hands  thro'  them  with  ease. 

Other  persons,  persuaded  of  the  falsehood  and  infamy  of  the 
charges  laid  against  us,  found  means  to  convey  to  us  intel- 
ligence, and  what  was  still  more  acceptable,  sometimes  a  loaf 
of  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c,  and  this  at  their  great 
peril.  On  our  first  arrival  a  person  came  who  proposed  to 
furnish  us  provision  at  four  pounds  per  man  of  their  paper 
money  per  day. 

General  Philips  knowing  our  situation  had  sent  us  an 
unlimited  credit,  and  his  letter  having  passed  to  us  thro'  the 
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hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  we  for  a  time  lived  plenti- 
fully and  had  the  means  of  helping  out  the  miserable  ration  of 
the  prisoners,  but  after  a  while  the  executive  power  ordered 
our  purveyor  to  limit  our  allowance,  and  at  length,  after  we 
had  rejected  the  parole,  he  was  forbid  to  furnish  us  any  longer, 
so  that  in  the  depth  of  a  winter  the  most  severe  ever  known  in 
this  country,  we  had  water  alone  for  drink,  and  our  provision 
was  bread  of  Indian  meal  and  very  poor  salted  beef. 

October  the  1st,  a  parole  was  tender 'd  to  us,  which  having 
read  and  duly  consider'd,  we  all  rejected ;  as  some  people 
have  thought,  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  rather  than  prudence  dic- 
tated on  this  occasion.  I  send  your  Excellency  a  transcript 
of  it  : — 

Copy  of  the  first  parole  tender'd  Oct.  1st,  1779. 

I  do  promise  on  my  parole  of  honor,  that  I  will  not  depart 
out  of  the  limits  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
to  me  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
or  any  other  person  having  authority  from  him  to  prescribe 
or  alter  such  limits.  That  I  will  not  say  or  do  anything 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  of  them. 

That  I  will  hold  no  conference  with  any  prisoners  of 
war  other  than  those  fixed  at  the  same  quarters  with  me, 
but  in  the  presence  of  such  person  as  the  Governor  or  some 
one  acting  by  authority  from  him  shall  appoint,  nor  send 
nor  receive  any  letter  or  message,  nor  communicate  any 
intelligence  to  or  from  any  person,  but  with  the  privity 
and  permission  of  the  Governor  or  other  person  authorized 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  to  whom  all  letters  or  other 
papers  coming  to  my  hands  shall  be  deliver'd  before  their 
seals  shall  be  broken  or  they  shall  be  otherwise  opened,  and 
this  promise  which  I  make  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman, 
shall  be  binding  on  me  untill  I  shall  be  enlarged  from  my 
captivity  by  exchange  or  otherwise  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Set.  [i.e.  to  wit]  : 

Under  the  faith  of  the  above  parole   is 

discharged  from  his  confinement  in  the  public  jail,  is  to 
prepare  himself  immediately  and  to  take  his  departure 
with  such  gentleman  as  shall  be  appointed  to  escort  him 
to  Hanover  Court-house,  where  he  is  to  continue  till 
further  orders ,  not  going  more  than  one  mile  from  said 
court-house  in  any  direction. 

The  County  Lieutenant  of  Hanover  has  authority  to 

inspect  and  licence  all  letters  from  the  said  

Signed  Th.  Jefferson. 
As  we  had  suffer 'd  already  from  the  simple  asservations  [sic]  of 
obscure  persons,  one  of  whom  (John  Dodge)  was  known  by 
several  Virginians  to  be  an  unprincipled  and  perjured  renegado, 
and  as  we  had  experienced  the  inhumanity  of  the  executive 
power,  it  plainly  appear'd  that  this  parole  was  offer 'd  from  no 
other  motive  than  to  lay  us  open  to  the  malice  of  the  first 
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informer,  when  we  should  probably  have  been  imprisoned  as 
before,  with  the  additional  stigma  of  having  broken  a  parole 
which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  observe  in  all  its  parts. 

October  the  9th,  the  soldiers  were  sent  from  the  jail  to  the 
barrack,  where  being  allowed  to  cut  wood,  a  part  was  sent  to 
the  jail  for  us,  and  even  the  American  soldiers  on  guard,  tho' 
miserably  bare  of  cloathing  themselves,  used  to  spare  a  part 
of  their  own  fuel  for  the  dressing  our  victuals. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  soldiers  were  marched  away  to  King 
William  County. 

The  weather  at  this  time  became  so  intensely  cold  that  we 
could  not  rise  from  the  floor,  but  continued  day  and  night  in 
our  blanketts,  the  scurvy  began  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
our  legs  to  swell.  The  jailer  then  concluding  we  could  not 
survive  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  our  present  situation,  took 
us  to  an  upper  room  in  the  jail,  where  prisoners  had  been 
formerly  kept.  This  tho'  it  had  no  window  but  an  open  grate, 
was  more  tolerable  than  the  dungeon,  we  could  light  fire  in  the 
chimney,  and  by  sacrificing  part  of  our  blanketts  to  stop  the 
grated  window,  and  stuff  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  we  made 
a  shift  to  endure  in  the  daytime,  at  night  were  remanded  to 
our  dungeon. 

April  18th,  1780,  Lieutenant  Ichinffelin  made  his  escape, 
in  company  with  Monsieur  de  Rocheblave  and  after  great 
risques  and  difficulties  got  to  New  York. 

June  lst;  Mr.  Maisonville  destroyed  himself. 

August  the  1st,  we  were  marched  from  Williamsburgh,  Major 
Hay  and  I  sent  to  the  jail  at  Chesterfield,  the  surgeon  and 
Mr.  Bellefuille  to  King  William  Court-house.  Captain  La  Mothe 
and  Mr.  Dejean  some  time  in  last  October  accepted  the  parole 
formerly  rejected,  the  former  went  to  Hanover  the  latter 
went  to  Colonel  Clarke,  but  what  is  become  of  him  I  have  not 
since  learned.  Some  time  in  September  a  second  parole  was 
offer'd  for  our  consideration,  which  varied  so  little  from  the 
first  that  we  chose  to  remain  prisoners  rather  than  accept  it. 
While  at  Chesterfield  our  confinement  was  render'd  very  tolerable, 
and  several  of  the  military  and  others  who  were  convinced  of 
the  injustice  and  illiberality  of  our  treatment,  shewed  by  their 
behaviour  what  opinion  they  had  of  the  executive  power.  In 
this  jail  Major  Hay  and  I  had  a  very  severe  tho'  short  attack 
of  fever,  which  was  pretty  generally  felt  through  the  county. 
We  were  well  attended.  We  had  liberty  to  walk  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  jail.  On  the  23rd  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fowles  (who  had  been  a  long  time  prisoner  to  the  English  on 
Long  Island)  arrived  at  Chesterfield. 

He  had  had  hopes  of  procuring  an  exchange,  and  got  permis- 
sion to  come  to  Virginia  to  effect  it  if  practicable.  He  brought 
me  letters  from  my  friends  at  York,  which  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  unless  I  accepted  a  parole,  there  was  little  probability 
of  my  procuring  an  exchange.    Having  therefore  written  to 
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Brigadier  Hamilton  to  request  the  continuance  of  his  kindness 
to  the  prisoners,  now  removed  to  Frederic  town,  I,  with  Major 
Hay,  accepted  the  parole  following  : — 

I,  Henry  Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Super- 
intendent of  Detroit,  hereby  acknowledge  myself  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and 
having  permission  from  His  Excellency  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Governor  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  to  go  to  New  York, 
do  pledge  my  faith  and  most  sacred  promise,  upon  my 
parole  of  honor,  that  I  will  not  do,  say,  write  or  cause  to  be 
done,  said  or  written,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  respect 
whatsoever,  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  of  any  of  them,  until  I  shall  be  enlarged  from 
my  captivity  by  exchange  or  otherwise  with  the  consent 
of  the  said  Governor  of  Virginia  or  his  successors,  and  that 
T  will  return  when  required  by  the  said  Governor  or  his 
successors,  to  such  place  within  the  said  Commonwealth 
as  he  shall  point  out  and  deliver  myself  up  again  to  him 
or  the  person  acting  for  or  under  him. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  at  Chesterfield  this  10th  day  of  October,  1780. 

Henry  Hamilton. 

The  within  mentioned  Hemy  Hamilton,  having  signed 
a  parole  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  has  permission  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  to  remain  within  such  parts  of  that  State 
as  are  in  possession  of  the  armies  of  his  Britannick  Majesty, 
until  he  shall  be  exchanged  or  otherwise  liberated  with 
consent  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  time  being  or 
untill  he  shall  be  recalled  by  him. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  at  Richmond  date  within  written. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

Having  accepted  this  parole,  we  hasten'd  to  Williamsburgh 
in  our  way  to  Hampton,  and  there  were  stopped  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  as  General  Leslie  had  just  arrived, 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  let  us  pass,  and  gave  orders  for  our 
being  escorted  back  to  Richmond.  This  treatment  I  resented, 
telling  them  they  might  march  me  back  a  prisoner,  but  that 
this  was  a  step  they  might  judge  imprudent  in  the  present 
juncture.  They  seemed  to  think  so,  for  we  had  liberty  to 
proceed.  As  soon  as  I  had  given  certificates  recommending 
to  General  Leslie  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  shewn  an  attach- 
ment to  Government,  or  had  been  kind  to  us  in  our  distress,  we 
proceeded  to  York,  where  some  turbulent  people  were  minded 
to  set  a  guard  over  us,  and  stop  our  progress.  At  length  we 
got  to  Hampton.  This  short  journey  cost  us  one  thousand 
pounds,  such  was  the  depreciated  state  of  the  paper  money 
at  that  time. 

At  Hampton  people  were  civil  to  us,  furnished  us  with  a  canoe, 
which  to  our  inexpressible  satisfaction  put  us  on  board  his 
Majesty's  sloop  the  Delight,  Captain  Inglis,  who  by  his  kind 
reception  of  us  presently  recruited  our  lower 'd  spirits. 
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We  next  went  to  wait  on  Captain  Gayton,  commodore  of  the 
squadron.  The  cartel  vessel  which  was  to  have  conveyed  us 
from  Hampton  to  New  York  had  been  taken,  and  the  master's 
certificate  not  appearing  genuine,  he  with  his  vessel  was 
detained. 

Having  paid  our  respects  to  General  Leslie,  who  received  us 
with  the  greatest  politeness,  we  returned  to  the  Romulus, 
Captain  Gayton's  ship,  the  cartel  master  was  suffer 'd  to  go 
to  Hampton  to  prepare  for  his  voyage.  The  stores  which 
General  Leslie  and  Captain  Gayton  had  most  liberally  supplied 
us,  were  plunder'd  by  the  Americans  on  shore,  for  we  did  not 
choose  to  risque  ourselves  out  of  a  King's  ship.  At  length  we 
set  off  from  the  Romulus  in  our  cartel,  a  little  miserable  sloop 
of  36  feet  keel,  for  a  passage  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
four  hundred  hard  dollars.  A  violent  gale  of  wind  obliged 
us  to  anchor  off  Smith's  Island,  where  we  were  very  near 
perishing,  our  crew  was  three  hours  at  work  to  get  the  anchor 
out  of  the  ground  ;  at  last  we  got  it  home,  leaving  one  flook 
behind,  and  to  our  no  small  mortification  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  Hampton.  Here  we  were  on  the  point  of  being 
detained  by  order  of  General  Nelson,  who  had  assembled  some 
militia,  but  our  skipper  being  desirous  to  get  us  away,  and 
having  got  another  anchor,  we  once  more  set  sail  for  New 
York. 

A  very  severe  gale  of  wind  took  us  near  the  capes  of 
Delaware,  when  our  skipper,  not  having  a  log  line  on  board,  laid 
the  vessel  to  and  we  had  reason  in  the  morning  to  admire  our 
good  fortune,  for  the  wind  was  right  on  shore,  and  it  was 
12  at  night  when  he  lay  to,  judging  by  the  run  that  we 
were  opposite  Delaware  Bay,  as  it  proved,  for  we  had  driven 
seven  leagues  up  the  bay  from  the  time  of  laying  to. 

We  arrived  at  New  York  very  squalid  spectacles,  not  having 
had  any  sleep  for  three  days  and  nights,  our  cloaths  ragged, 
shoes  broken  and  so  alter'd  in  face  and  figure  that  our 
acquaintance  could  scarcely  recollect  us.  His  Excellency  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Major-General  Philips  and  Lord  Rawdon  were 
so  good  as  to  take  several  steps  towards  procuring  our 
exchange,  which  finally  took  place  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1781.  We  took  our  passage  for  England  the  10th,  but  the 
packett  not  sailing  till  the  27th  of  May,  our  arrival  in  this 
country  was  so  late  as  the  21st  of  June. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  attempted  to  give  your  Excellency  some 
account  of  my  unfortunate  failure,  with  the  causes  of  it,  which 
while  I  lament,  I  must  attribute  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  the 
treachery  of  persons  whom  I  had  reason  to  expect  lenity  and 
moderation  would  have  gained,  and  whose  interest  it  was 
to  be  faithfull. 

Among  those  to  be  raised  for  this  service,  there  was  but 
little  choice ;  the  arts  of  some  rebel  emissaries,  and  the  intrigues 
of  persons  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  France  got  the 
better  of  the  good  intentions  the  Canadians  might  have 
set  out  with. 
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The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  Colonel  Clark's  march  from 
the  Ilinois  were  such  as  required  great  courage  to  encounter 
and  great  perseverance  to  overcome.  In  trusting  to  traitors  he 
was  more  fortunate  than  myself,  whether  on  the  whole  he  was 
entitled  to  success  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  If  my  conduct 
appears  to  your  Excellency  in  a  justify  able  light,  I  may  hope 
to  be  more  pitied  than  blamed ;  at  least  your  approbation  will 
enable  me  to  support  the  weight  of  that  censure  which  seldom 
fails  to  accompany  an  unsuccessful  entexprize. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  profound  respect,  Sir, 

Your  Excellency's  most  devoted,  most  obedient,  and 
most  humble  servant, 

Henry  Hamilton. 

Jermyn  Street,  London, 
July  6th,  1781. 

Enclosing : — 

A  list  of  publications,  letters  and  extracts  to  be  transmitted 
to  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  &c,  &c. 

Extract  from  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  in  1779  respecting  the  encouragement  and  employ- 
ment of  Indians  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Causes  assigned  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia 
for  their  proceedings  against  Lt. -Governor  Hamilton  and  other 
prisoners,  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette.  June  16th,  1779. 

Colonel  Clarke's  letter  of  April  29th  from  the  Ilinois, 
published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  June  26th,  1779. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton's  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ilinois,  dated  December  29th,  1778,  published  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette,  26th  of  June,  1779. 

Determination  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia, 
subsequent  to  the  rejecting  the  parole  tender 'd  to  the  prisoners 
dated  Sept.  29th,  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  October  9th, 
1779. 

Letter  published  at  Quebec  in  1777,  reprinted  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette,  July  17th,  1779. 
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XX. — LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  LIEUT.-COL.  BENJAMIN 
THOMPSON  (AFTERWARDS  COUNT  RUMFORD). 


General  Fraser  to  Benjamin  Thompson.* 

1781,  August  23,  Lenham  Heath  Camp. — Touching  a  pen- 
sion for  Mr.  Tawse.  Endorsed,  "  Lord  George  will  speak  to 
Lord  North  upon  the  business." 

Major  Williams  to  Benjamin  Thompson. 

1781,  August  29,  Winchester. — Asking  that  his  son,  now 
going  to  India,  may  have  a  troop  or  company,  and  inquiring 
if  anything  has  been  done  about  his  own  going  to  America. 
Endorsed,  "  Lord  George  will  speak  to  Lord  Amherst.  Can 
Major  W.  be  sent  to  command  the  artillery  in  America  ?  " 

Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  Thompson  to  Lord  G.  Germain. 

1782,  Jan.  11,  Cavalry  camp,  advanced  post  four  miles 
from  Chariest  own. — On  my  way  out,  I  had  two  attacks  of  fever, 
the  last  "  occasioned  by  a  cold  I  took  in  sitting  up  all  night 
upon  the  deck  to  take  a  lunar  observation  for  determining  the 
longitude.  But  I  am  now  quite  well,  and  though  they  say 
here  it  is  winter  I  should  never  have  found  it  out,  for 
the  climate  is  heavenly.  Oranges  and  myrtles  grow  in  the 
hedges  and  it  is  as  warm  as  your  Julv.  Soon  after  our 
arrival  I  heard  that  the  Rotterdam  was  to  go  to  N.  York. 
I  made  every  preparation  for  embarking  ;  was  then  told 
that  she  was  not  to  go,  and  my  baggage  was  re-landed. 
That  afternoon  she  sailed  without  me  and  four  other  officers 

are  in  the  same  predicament  A  few  days  ago 

a  part  of  our  people  did  the  handsomest  thing  that  has  been 
done  during  the  war.  Major  Coffin  with  about  70  dragoons 
charged  about  300  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  totally  routed 
them,  and  left  upwards  of  60  of  them  dead  upon  the  field. 
Our  loss  was  only  one  officer  and  two  privates  killed,  and 
one  officer  and  one  private  wounded.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
by  us  during  the  whole  affair  ;  the  business  was  all  done 
by  swords.  The  brave  lads  are  at  this  moment,  all  of  them, 
within  200  yards  of  me.  . 

"  If  my  former  letters  should  miscarry,  and  if  you  should 
not  see  Col.  Fanning,  you  might  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  it 
happened  that  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  I  now  have. 
It  was  shortly  thus  :  the  moment  I  found  I  was  to  remain 
here  any  time,  I  went  to  General  Leslie,  (who  before  had 
been  remarkably  civil  to  me)  and  offered  my  services  to  him 
as  an  officer  during  my  stay,  which  he  was  so  good  as  to 
accept  in  a  manner  most  highly  flattering  to  me  ;  and  next 
day  I  was  in  orders  as  Commandant  de  la  Cavalerie.  You 
may  be  sure  it  was  not  many  hours  before  I  joined.  Since 
I  took  the  field  nothing  very  remarkable  has  happened. 

*  Tn  1781  Mr.  Thompson  was  acting  as  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
having  succeeded  Mr  De  Grey  in  i780.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  338. 
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Green  has  been  reinforced  by  Wayne  and  St.  Clair,  but  he 
has  not  yet  approached  the  town.  Yesterday  our  patrols 
were  driven  in  to  within  a  mile  of  our  advanced  post,  and 
it  was  reported  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  near  us, 
coming  down  the  Dorchester  road  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
I  went  out  with  80  dragoons  and  the  light  company  of  the 
volunteers  of  Ireland  to  feel  for  them.  We  marched  at  about 
seven  in  the  evening  and  made  a  tour  of  nine  or  ten  miles, 
but  saw  nobody  but  a  negro  we  found  upon  a  plantation, 
who  told  us  that  a  strong  patrol  of  the  enemy  had  been  down 
the  road  the  day  before  ;  probably  the  same  our  patrol  had 
been  chased  by.  I  received  my  orders  from  your  old  friend 
Lieut. -Col.  Stewart  of  the  Buffs,  now  Brigadier  General 
Stewart,  who  has  commanded  the  army  in  camp  ever  since 
it  has  been  upon  this  ground.  But  General  Leslie  is  expected 
here  to-morrow  to  take  the  command,  when  I  shall  receive 
my  orders  immediately  from  headquarters.  The  infantry 
will  be  divided  between  General  Gould  and  Brigadier  General 
Stewart,  and  the  cavalry  will  remain  a  separate  command. 
I  have  five  weak  troops  with  me,  a  return  of  which  is  inclosed, 
but  we  expect  soon  to  be  more  respectable,  as  the  cavalry 
from  John's  Island,  amounting  to  upwards  of  100,  is  ordered 
here,  and  a  troop  belonging  to  the  South  Carolina  Regiment 
is  to  join  us  from  Hadderells  Point. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  two  strong  troops  of  mounted 
militia  and  a  Seapoy  troop  (Gens  de  couleur)  that  will  act 
with  us  occasionally.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  my 
regiment  was  ordered  here  from  New  York,  and  the  seven- 
teenth dragoons.  What  can  they  do  there  ?  It  would  make 
a  very  pretty  command.  I  am  sure  General  Leslie  would 
not  put  anybody  over  my  head.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  for  me 
to  talk  of  putting  over  heads  ?  but  seriously  I  really  believe 
he  has  that  opinion  of  me  that  he  would  trust  me,  and  I  do 
assure  you  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  trust  myself. 


Enclosure. 

"  Morning  State  of  the  Cavalry  under  the  Command  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Thompson,  11th  Jan.,  '82. 
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(a)  Major  Coffin's,  (b)  Captains  Alex. Campbell,  Dawkins,  Keans,  and  Arch.  Campbell. 

B.  Thompson,  Lt.-Col.,  Commanding  the  Cavalry." 
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On  the  same  sheet, 

1782,  Jan.  12,  Saturday  morning. — "The  trumpet  sounds 
to  boot  and  saddle,  and  I  shall  have  but  one  moment  to  finish 
my  letter.  I  wish  I  dared  to  write  to  you  without  reserve. 
There  is  something  I  would  give  the  world  to  tell  you.  If 
my  former  letters  reach  you,  look  at  the  gentleman's  name 
that  is  written  in  cypher — the  old  leven — now  do  you  know  who 
I  mean  ?  My  being  left  behind,  and  the  Rotterdam' 's  sailing 
for  New  York,  as  she  did,  without  my  knowledge,  I  am 
convinced  was  not  without  design,  and  management. 

"  They  are  now  attempting  to  play  the  same  game  over 
again.  But  I  am  determined  the  Fleet  shall  not  sail  without 
me.  I  was  told  just  now  that  the  ships  had  received  orders 
to  be  ready  for  sea  by  the  20th.  If  they  sail  so  soon,  my 
command  here  will  be  of  a  very  short  duration,  for  nothing 
shall  prevent  my  joining  my  regiment.  I  am  told  it  is 
madness  to  go  at  this  season  of  the  year,  by  the  very  people 
who  have  persuaded  Capt.  Squire  to  sail  a  month  before  he 
intended  !  Why  should  anybody,  and  particularly  one  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  wish  to  keep  me  here  from  any  regard 
he  can  have  for  me,  take  so  much  pains  to  prevent  my  arriving 
at  New  York  ?  Perhaps  you  may  guess  his  motive.  Some 
of  my  friends  here  pretend  to  know  it.  I  wish  I  could  safely 
trust  to  paper  all  I  know  and  all  I  think.  Possibly  an 
opportunity  may  offer  soon  when  I  may  write  with  greater 
safety.  The  present  is  a  very  precarious  conveyance.  I  find 
I  shall  stand  in  need  of  all  my  prudence  to  steer  clear  of  all 
the  snares  and  lures  that  will  surround  me." 

Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin  Thompson  to  Lord  G.  Germain. 

1782,  Jan.  15,  Cavalry  camp,  near  Charlestown. — "Major 
Leslie  has  promised  to  deliver  this  letter  into  your  hands. 
You  possibly  may  recollect  him,  as  he  was  once  under  your 
command.  Poor  man,  he  has  been  very  severely  wounded 
in  this  country,  and  I  am  afraid  is  totally  disabled.  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  well  received  in  Pall  Mall  ;  perhaps  not  the  worse 

for  being  charged  with  your  friend's  dispatches  

You  remember  the  scheme  for  a  commission  of  accounts  in 
this  country  ;  believe  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  is  done  without  being  on  the  spot.  I  see  enough  to 
make  a  man  less  anxious  and  less  severe  than  myself,  half 
mad.  I  know  more  than  I  ever  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
believe  had  I  not  come  to  America.  But  I  dare  not,  at  present, 
trust  myself  upon  this  subject.  The  first  good  opportunity 
I  will  write  fully.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  tell  you  all  the  news 
we  have.  Lieut.  Graham  is  here  from  Georgia.  General 
Leslie  has  appointed  him  to  succeed  Cameron  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  I  have  pledged  myself  for  your  appro- 
bation. I  have  told  Graham  very  explicitly  if  he  does  not 
contrive  to  diminish  the  expence  of  the  department  very 
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considerably,  notwithstanding  his  being  at  the  head  of  it 
I  shall  most  certanily  give  my  opinion  for  its  being  abolished 
altogether.  The  expenditure  of  late  has  been  enormous,  and 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  Indians  perfectly  trifling. 
The  fact  is,  very  little  use  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  as  friends, 
and  as  foes  they  would  not  by  any  means  be  formidable. 
Officers  who  have  served  with  them  assure  me  they  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  But  Mr.  K.  [?  Knox]  can  tell  you  more 
of  these  matters  than  I  can. 

"  Graham  is  fully  persuaded  that  General  Green  means  to 
pay  a  serious  visit  to  Georgia,  and  he  is  not  without  appre- 
hension for  the  fate  of  Savannah.  Our  people  took  seven  or 
eight  prisoners  the  other  day  at  Dorchester,  and  they  all  agree 
that  about  250  cavalry  moved  southward  about  a  week  ago 
from  the  rebel  camp.  This  agrees  with  intelligence  received 
from  the  country  through  other  channels,  and  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  force 
had  followed.  They  had  better  take  care  what  they  do,  for 
so  sure  as  they  make  any  considerable  detachments  we  light 
gentlemen  will  be  in  with  them.  If  the  prisoners  we  took  the 
other  day  (which  by-the-bye  belonged  to  Col.  Washington's 
Regiment)  are  a  fair  specimen  of  their  cavalry,  I  would 
venture  to  attack  the  whole  with  150  of  the  dragoons  that  are 
under  my  command.  They  are  absolutely  no  better  than 
children,  and  their  horses  are  as  much  too  fat  as  ours  are  too 
lean.  A  long  march  would  knock  one-half  of  them  up.  Our 
horses,  tho'  low  in  flesh,  are  equal  to  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  and 
our  men,  with  a  little  discipline,  will  make  most  excellent 
troops.  They  have  all  been  used  to  fire  and  sword,  and  are 
brave  to  the  last  degree.    All  they  want  is  method. 

"It  is  reported  in  camp  that  a  fleet  is  arrived  with  troops 
from  New  York,  they  say  550  ;  if  there  are  no  more  I  am  sure 
General  Leslie  will  be  very  much  disappointed.  I  should  not 
have  been  at  all  surprised  to  have  seen  my  regiment  arrive  ; 
it  is  the  only  country  where  they  could  be  of  real  use,  especially 
at  this  season  " 

Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin  Thompson  to  Viscount  Sackville. 

1782,  Aug.  6,  New  York.—  .  .  .  "You  cannot 
conceive,  nor  can  any  language  describe,  the  distress  that 
all  ranks  of  people  here  have  been  thrown  into  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  Independence  of  America  being  acknow- 
ledged by  Great  Britain,  and  the  loyalists  being  given  up  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  The  Militia  who  for  some  weeks 
have  done  the  whole  of  the  garrison  duty  in  this  city  have 
peremptorily  refused  to  serve  any  longer,  and  the  General  has 
been  obliged  to  relieve  them  by  bringing  regular  troops  into 
town.  The  loyalists  at  Lloyds  Neck  and  the  other  posts  are 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  little  short  of  actual 
rebellion.  Papers  have  been  stuck  up  about  town,  inviting 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  here  and 
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to  oppose  by  force  the  measures  of  the  new  administration, 
and  promising  thousands  to  assist  him.  In  short  an  universal 
despair  and  phrenzy  prevails  within  these  lines,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  very  alarming  consequences  were  to  follow 
from  the  temper  people  are  in.  They  seem  to  be  as  void  of 
prudence  as  they  are  destitute  of  hope,  and  a  kind  of 
language  is  now  spoken  publicly  in  the  streets  that  is  enough 
to  make  one  tremble  for  what  is  to  follow  from  these  con- 
vulsions. The  Provincial  Corps  will  disband  of  themselves, — 
or  what  is  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded,  they  will  take  arms 
in  opposition  to  these  measures.  They  feel  themselves  deeply 
injured.  For  my  own  part  I  am  at  a  loss  what  opinion  to 
form  respecting  the  end  of  all  these  commotions.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  we  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  secret.  There  must  be  something  going  on  in  the 
dark  that  we  cannot  get  at,  but  what  that  something  is  I  have 
no  conception.  I  will  not  torment  myself  with  idle  conjectures. 
Long  before  this  letter  reaches  your  hands  you  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  whole  matter.  .  .  .  .Sir  Guy 
Car  let  on  is  very  good  to  me,  and  grants  every  favour  I  ask  him. 
He  appointed  my  friend  Upham,  one  of  the  finest  fellows  I  ever 
knew,  second  major  in  my  regiment,  and  has  since  made  him 
his  aide-de-camp.  Another  of  the  finest  fellows  I  ever  knew 
has  joined  us  as  captain,  one  Phillips,  of  a  good  family  and 
fortune  in  this  province.  The  former  brought  25  men  with 
him,  and  the  latter  gave  500  guineas  to  the  regimental  fund. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  King's  American  Dragoons  is 
now  the  crack  corps  in  this  army.  On  August  1,  we  had  the 
greatest  honour  done  us  ever  done  to  any  regiment  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  ;  we  were  reviewed  and  had  our  standards 
presented  to  us  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry, 
which  event  has  set  us  upon  very  high  ground  in  this  army. 
Our  appearance  is  such  that  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  show 
the  regiment  in  Hyde  Park.  We  are  encamped  on  Long 
Island,  and  the  regiment  is  now  the  advanced  corps  of  the 
army.  When  the  Queen's  Rangers  and  the  British  Legion 
arrive  (which  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  honoured  me  by 
attaching  to  my  command)  I  shall  have  a  pretty  command  ;  " 
but  how  are  all  my  hopes  blasted  by  this  abominable  news. 

"  Having  completed  the  King's  American  Dragoons,  agreeably 
to  the  original  proposals  for  raising  the  regiment,  I  have 
presented  a  short  memorial  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  pray- 
ing he  would  give  orders  that  we  might  in  future  enjoy  the 
advantages  promised  by  those  proposals.  His  Excellency 
has  referred  my  memorial  to  a  Board  of  General  Officers,  and 
I  have  great  hopes  that  the  matter  will  be  settled  in  our  favour. 
It  is  this  business  keeps  me  now  in  town,  and  I  am  determined 
not  to  quit  it  'till  it  is  finished.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
said  that  he  is  so  sensible  of  the  merit  of  our  exertions  that  he 
is  perfectly  disposed  to  do  everything  that  he  can  do  with 
propriety  to  assist  and  hold  us  up,  and  His  Royal  Highness 
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has  more  than  once  expressed  his  wishes  that  we  may  succeed. 
The  Admiral  seems  to  be  as  much  interested  for  us  as  he  could 

be  were  his  own  interest  connected  with  ours  

His  Royal  Highness  said  the  other  day  at  the  Admiral's  table 
that  he  might  easily  have  mistaken  us  for  an  established 
British  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.  Inclosed  I  send  you 
a  newspaper  account,  which  is  pretty  exact,  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  delivery  of  our  standards.  Tell  Mr.  Sackville  or  Mr. 
Cumberland,  or  any  other  of  my  old  acquaintances  about  you, 
that  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  that  account  republished  in  the 
London  papers.  Possibly  it  may  be  of  use  to  us,  and  it 
certainly  can  do  us  no  harm.  Upon  my  word  I  did  not  write 
it,  but  the  last  two  words  of  it  would  have  convinced  you 
of  that. 

"  Thursday,  8th  August.  I  have  just  now  learnt  that  the 
Board  of  General  Officers  that  is  to  determine  upon  our  pre- 
tensions as  to  permanent  rank,  establishment,  &c,  consists 
of  Lieut. -General  Campbell,  Brigadier-General  Birch,  and 
Brigadier-General  Abercrombie.  Three  better  men  could  not 
have  been  found.  They  are  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  acquaint  you 
with  their  decision  by  this  packet. 

"  I  find  my  regiment  is  in  orders  to  march  to-morrow  to 
take  up  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Grenadiers,  who  are 
coming  to  Bedford  ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  Rangers,  &c, 
are  to  join  immediately.  We  shall  then  be  ten  miles  at  least 
advanced  of  any  other  considerable  corps  of  this  army. 

I  escape  [illness]  wonderfully.  Everybody  tells  me  I 
cannot  go  on  except  I  drink  wine.  .  .  I  drink  water 
notwithstanding  (mixed  with  a  little  brandy  or  rum),  and  take 
as  much  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind  as  would  kill  a  dozen 
of  the  lazy  wine-bibbers  that  preach  to  me  ;  and  often  laugh 
at  them  while  they  are  quivering  and  shaking  with  the  ague." 
Drinking  and  over-eating  are,  I  am  persuaded,  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  disorders  incident  to  these  hot 
climates. 

Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin  Thompson  to  Viscount  Sackville. 

1782,  Sept.  14,  New  York. — The  King's  American  Dragoons 
has  at  length  been  acknowledged  a  complete  corps,  and  we 
have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  our  exertions.  He  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  present  conveyance  recommending  us  in  the  strongest 
terms  for  permanent  rank,  and  for  half  pay  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  regiment.  Inclosed  I  send  you  all  the  memorials, 
certificates,  &c,  relative  to  this  business  [wanting],  and  by 
them  you  will  see  how  very  industrious  we  have  been. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton's  private  opinion  is  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  difficulties  can  be  made,  or  objections  to  complying  with 
his  recommendation.  .    .    .    Some  people  think  the  regiment 
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will  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  or  to  Canada,  and  be  kept  up 
there.  Perhaps  yon  will  send  us  to  India.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  so  fine  a  regiment  should  be  annihilated. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  approbation  of  my  conduct 
as  an  officer  in  South  Carolina.  .  .  .  You  must  remember 
I  object  mightily  to  your  giving  my  letters  to  Mr.  Fisher,  or 
sending  them  to  Whitehall.  Make  any  other  use  of  them 
you  think  proper." 

Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  Thompson  to  Viscount  Sackville. 

1782,  Oct.  7,  Huntingdon. — How  fresh  in  my  memory  is 
every  transaction  of  this  day  twelve  months  !  'Twas  then  I 
left  home  to  come  abroad.  What  a  series  of  distresses  have 
I  since  experienced  !  How  cruelly  have  some  of  them  wounded 
me  !  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  forget  them,  but  I  cannot  for 
the  soul  of  me.    But  I  can  be  silent. 

"  I  marched  from  Ireland  Heights  near  Flushing  on  the 
24th  Sept.  with  my  regiment  mounted,  dismounted,  and  cannon, 
and  on  the  27th  encamped  opposite  to  Lloyds  Neck,  five  miles 
from  this  place,  and  forty  from  New  York.  My  orders  were 
to  evacuate  that  post,  to  remove  the  military  stores,  and 
demolish  the  redoubt,  all  which  I  executed  in  two  days.  I 
had  directions  to  bring  away  as  many  of  the  refugees  as  chose 
to  remove,  but  nine-tenths  of  them  chose  to  remain.  They 
are  unarmed,  and  I  do  not  think  the  people  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Sound  will  molest  them. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  carry  on  a  little  war  of  my  own,  the 
only  war  permitted  here,  against  the  rebel  whale  boats,  which 
absolutely  swarm  in  the  Sound.  I  have  raised  a  company  of 
boatmen  from  among  the  Lloyds  Neck  people,  and  I  intend 
fighting  the  rebels  with  their  own  weapons.  Nothing  but  a 
whale  boat  can  catch  a  whale  boat.  If  they  come  on  shore  I 
shall  be  ready  to  receive  them.  If  they  put  to  sea  my  boats 
will  have  fair  play  with  them.  I  am  now  waiting  here  for 
our  provisions,  which  I  expect  every  hour  will  arrive  in  an 
armed  vessel  which  is  ordered  to  attend  our  motions.  As  soon 
as  our  campaign  is  finished  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  it. 
In  the  meantime  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  find  that 
I  have  something  to  amuse  me.    .  . 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1785,  Aug.  16,  Munich. — "  .  .  .  You  know  my  situation 
in  this  country  and  my  prospects  to  the  full  as  well  as  I  do 
I  certainly  stand  well  with  my  master,  and  I  think  I  should 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  his  successor.  .  .  .  Rank,  titles, 
decorations,  literary  distinctions,  with  some  degree  of  literary, 
and  some  small  degree  of  military  fame  I  have  acquired 
(through  your  availing  protection)  and  the  road  is  open  to 
me  for  the  rest.  No  man  supports  a  better  moral  character 
than  I  do,  and  no  man  is  better  satisfied  with  himself.  How 
near  would  this  approach  to  happiness  could  I  but  enjoy  with 
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all  these,  the  society  of  my  best,  my  only  friend  !  Look  back 
for  a  moment,  my  dearest  friend,  upon  the  work  of  your  hands. 
Je  suis  de  votre  ouvrage.  Does  it  not  afford  you  a  very  sensible 
pleasure  to  find  that  your  child  has  answered  your  expec- 
tations ? 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  care  of  [the] 
little  commission  respecting  my  apparatus.  Indeed  you  are 
very  good  to  give  yourself  so  much  trouble  about  these  little 
matters  while  you  have  so  much  with  those  of  greater 
moment." 

Sealed  with  a  seal  bearing  the  initials  B.  T.  surmounted 
by  a  mural  crown  and  a  star. 


2. 
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XXI. — CANADA  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA,  1758-80.* 


Brigadier-General  James  Wolfe  to  Lord  George 
Sackville. 

1758,  Feb.  11,  Portsmouth. — "  Cardin  the  American  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  but  wants  bread  to  eat.  He  is  an 
excellent  fellow  for  the  woods  ;  I  am  sure  of  my  intelligence 
and  therefore  wish  the  field  mareschal  would  give  him  leave 
to  serve  the  campaign  with  us,  as  he  himself  desir'd — five  or 
six  shillings  a  day  for  the  campaign  (till  other  provision  can 
be  made)  wou'd  satisfy  him  fully.  If  this  is  thought  too 
high  a  price  for  his  services,  I  am  ready  to  find  him  in  food 
and  shelter  at  my  own  expence.  Hotham  has  a  letter  from 
Murray  recommending  him  in  the  strongest  manner  upon 
former  acquaintance  in  war.  My  information  regards  some 
later  acts  of  his  upon  which  I  venture  to  present  him  to  your 
Lordship  and  to  the  publick  as  a  good  servant  and  a  brave 
soldier,  and  beg  he  may  be  sent  to  us  or  after  us.  He  is  bold, 
circumspect,  and  more  artfull  than  his  appearance  bespeaks 
— has  experience  in  the  method  of  the  American  war  beyond 
anybody  that  I  can  hear  off  ;  I  hope  we  shan't  lose  such  a 
subject,  so  particularly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work.  I  am 
at  more  trouble  to  find  out  proper  people  to  forward  the 
service  than  almost  anybody,  and  succeed  so  ill  when  I  have 
found  'em  that  I  am  discourag'd  from  proceeding  in  my 
discoveries.  Cardin  was  capt. -lieutenant  of  Shirley's  or 
Pepperell's,  I  know  not  which,  and  has  but  one  thread-bare 
old  uniform  to  cover  an  indefatigable  body  spurr'd  on  to 
action  by  a  daring  mind. 

"  Death,  wounds,  sickness,  and  a  necessary  garrison,  will 
diminish  our  numbers.  I  give  3,000  men  for  these  different 
articles.  Wou'd  it  not  be  a  wise  measure  to  send  a  reinforce- 
ment of  a  good  old  battalion  of  900  men  to  join  us  about  the 
middle  of  June.  With  such  an  increase  of  strength  we  might 
undertake  the  great  object,  at  least  I  see  no  reason  at  this 
distance  to  hinder  it.  Of  the  800  men  drawn  from  the  two 
2nd  battalions  finder  Major  Hardy's  command  I  can  venture 
to  say  that  we  shan't  land  400,  but  the  mischief  they  will  do 
in  the  fleet  by  introducing  diseases  amongst  them  is  still  more 
to  be  apprehended.  No  nation  in  the  world  but  this  sends 
soldiers  to  war  without  discipline  or  instruction." 

Postscript,  "  The  wind  labours  hard  against  us.  Adam 
Livingtone  of  the  S[cots]  Fusiliers  and  Delaune  of  Kingsley's, 
are  form'd  by  nature  for  the  American  war." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 
[1758],  May  12,  Halifax. — "From  Christopher  Columbus* 
time  to  our  days  there  perhaps  has  never  been  a  more 

*  Where  letters  from  Canada  have  relation  to  the  American  War,  they  will 
be  found  in  Section  XVIII.  The  same  applies  to  the  letters  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  Section  XXII. 
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extraordinary  voyage.  The  continual  opposition  of  contrary 
winds,  calms,  or  currents  baffled  all  our  skill  and  wore  out  all 
our  patience.  A  fleet  of  men-of-war  well  man'd,  unincumber'd 
with  transports,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion, has  been  eleven  weeks  in  its  passage.  We  made  the 
Madeira  Islands,  the  Canaries,  Bermudas,  and  lastly  to  crown 
all  the  Isle  of  Sable.  Two  or  three  of  the  ships  are  sickly, 
the  rest  are  in  very  good  condition.  The  Admiral,  who  has 
omitted  no  care  or  precaution  to  advance  the  service,  is 
labouring  to  fit  the  fleet  for  the  sea  with  all  possible  despatch. 

"  We  found  Amherst's  regiment  in  the  harbour  in  fine  order 
and  healthy.  Fraser's  and  Brigadier  Lawrence's  battalions 
were  here,  and  both  in  good  condition.  The  highlanders  are 
very  usefull  serviceable  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  the  most 
manly  corps  of  officers  I  ever  saw.  Webb's,  Otway's,  and  part 
of  Monckton's  battalion  from  Philadelphia  came  in  with  us. 
The  detachments  from  this  garrison  are  not  join'd,  so  that  these 
battalions  are  very  weak,  scarce  exceeding  300  men  a  regi- 
ment. About  500  rangers  are  come,  which  to  appearance  are 
little  better  than  la  canaille. 

"  Brigadier  Whitmore  is  expected  every  day  with  the 
artillery  and  the  troops  from  New  York  and  Boston,  Bragg 's 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Anstruther's  from  Ireland. 

"  A  great  quantity  of  fascines  and  gabions  are  made  and 
other  preparations  of  that  sort,  and  a  kind  of  small  wooden 
fort  (that  takes  to  pieces),  to  secure  our  communications, 
instead  of  redoubts,  which  it  seems  the  ground  does  not  admit 
off.  I  have  recommended  a  provision  of  pallisades  that  the 
troops  may  lie  quiet  in  their  camp  and  to  fortify  our  different 
magazines.  We  are  to  expect  opposition  at  our  landing. 
It  is  suppos'd  they  have  about  1,500  irregulars,  and  that 
their  garrison  is  augmented,  because  seven  ships  (three  of 
which  are  said  to  be  men  of  war  of  two  decks)  have  got  into 
the  harbour.  The  battalions  are  in  general  healthy,  and  I 
dare  say  will  do  their  duty  well.  They  are  irritated  against 
the  enemy  and  have  a  quarrel  of  their  own  to  decide  besides 
the  publick  cause.  As  I  foresaw  long  ago  we  shall  find  work 
to  do.  We  are  preparing  a  body  of  light  foot  to  join  to  the 
Rangers,  and  I  believe  the  whole  will  be  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Scott  (major  of  brigade),  who  is  an  active 
officer  and  us'd  to  that  kind  of  war.  Captain  Raes  came  in 
yesterday  from  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  squadron  off  Louisbourg. 
They  have  had  the  severest  weather  imaginable,  and  the  snow 
is  still  upon  the  ground  of  Cape  Breton,  tho'  here  the  weather 
is  fair  and  dry  and  warm.  We  don't  entertain  a  right  notion 
of  LTsle  Boyale  in  England  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  encamp 
there  early  in  the  year  and  to  preserve  the  army.  I  wouldn't 
be  understood  by  that  to  mean  that  we  are  prevented  by  the 
season  at  this  time.  We  only  wait  the  arrival  of  Brigadier 
Whitmore  and  the  equipment  of  the  squadron  to  set  sail,  and 
certainly  we  shall  struggle  against  all  difficulties  and  push  the 
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affair  with  vigour.  As  I  told  your  Lordship  we  will  put  your 
cannon  to  proof."  In  a  postscript,  "  General  Hopson  delivers 
over  the  command  of  the  troops  this  day  to  Brigadier 
Lawrence." 

Brigadier-General  James  Wolfe  to  Lord  George 
Sacrville. 

1758,  May  24,  Halifax.—"  The  latter  end  of  May  and  the 
fleet  not  sail'd  !  What  are  they  about  ?  Why  are  they  not 
landed  at  Louisbourg  ?  The  troops  have  been  all  embark'd 
these  three  or  four  days  (except  Bragg 's  and  two  hundred  men 
from  Lunenburgh,  who  we  suppose  to  be  at  hand),  but  the 
warships  are  not  quite  ready,  and,  if  they  were,  the  wind,  rain 
and  fog  of  this  last  week  wou'd  have  kept  us  here.  The 
Admiral  means  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  breeze  and  leave  some 
of  the  ships  of  war  to  follow.  He  has  reinforc'd  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  with  the  Royal  William  and  Prince  Frederick,  and  is 
impatient  to  be  gone.  The  enemy,  we  are  told,  has  entrench'd 
the  shor  of  the  Bay  of  Gaberouse  and  has  planted  his 
artillery  upon  the  beach  thereof.  If  we  find  him  strong  in 
that  part,  we  must  try  him  at  a  greater  distance,  and  where 
perhaps  he  is  less  prepared.  Our  present  notions  are  to  land 
3,000  men  at  Mire  and  march  towards  Gaberouse,  attack  at 
the  same  time  the  further  L'Orembeek  and  La  Balleine,  get 
footing  in  one  or  other  of  those  little  harbours,  land  a  con- 
siderable body  and  march  to  the  nether  L'Orembeek,  which 
is  not  above  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  north-east  harbour. 
A  small  body  of  men  (by  way  of  diversion)  are  likewise  to  be 
detach 'd  to  the  bottom  of  Gabarus  Bay,  there  land  and 
intrench  themselves.  While  these  operations  are  carrying  on, 
the  Admiral  threatens  them  at  the  harbour's  mouth  with  the 
*  gros  '  of  his  squadron  and  makes  all  possible  shew  of  attack 
with  the  rest  in  that  part  of  the  Bay  of  Gabarouse  where 
the  Americans  landed.  If  neither  of  these  succeed  we  must  fall 
upon  some  other  method,  for  we  must  get  on  shor  or  perish 
all  together  in  the  attempt.  It  will  be  my  part  to  command 
the  body  that  goes  round  to  Mire  (three  battalions  and  the 
Light  Foot).  Monckton  has  L'Orembeek  with  two  battalions 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  manages  the  rest.  Nothing,  however,  is 
yet  fix'd  upon,  or  can  be  fix'd  till  we  see  the  object,  and  perhaps 
General  Amherst  may  arrive  in  the  meanwhile  time  enough 
to  improve  the  present  plan.  When  the  troops,  etc.,  are 
landed  we  shall  possess  the  Light  House  Point,  canonade  and 
bombard  the  Island  Battery  and  destroy  the  shipping  ;  then 
we  proceed  to  open  the  trenches,  and  I  shou'd  imagine  the 
attack  will  be  directed  against  the  Bastion. Dauphin  for  reasons 
that  the  engineers  will  give  your  Lordship  hereafter.  General 
Abercrombie  has  withheld  the  haut-vitzers  that  were  at  New 
York  amongst  the  stores  intended  for  the  seige  of  Louisbourg 
last  year,  and  comprehended  in  the  preparations  of  this  year, 
by  which  we  shall  be  great  sufferers.  1  hope  Mr.  Abercrombie 
has  sufficient  reasons  to  give  for  depriving  us  of  so  essential 
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an  article.  We  ought  to  have  had  a  dozen  of  the  largest  sort 
for  this  business.  I  am  told,  too,  that  his  Excellency  had  a 
great  mind  to  keep  the  tools,  in  which  case  there  was  an  end 
of  the  seige  of  Louisbourgr  altogether,  and  I  believe  it  will  now 
be  found  that  we  have  not  one  pick-axe  too  manv. 

"  As  here  are  no  spare  arms,  nor  no  rifled  barrell  guns,  the 
firelocks  of  those  regiments  will  be  so  injur 'd  in  the  course 
of  the  seige  that  I  doubt  if  they  will  be  in  any  condition  of 
service  after  it  is  over.    Some  of  them  are  already  very  bad. 

"  Upon  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of  this  country  it  appears 
evidently  that  the  two  principal  posts  and  frontiers  indeed  of 
America  are  Halifax  and  Oswego,  one  of  which  we  have 
already  lost,  and  the  other  we  must  lose  in  1 2  hours  whenever 
it  is  attack'd.  This  is  a  most  excellent  harbour,  is  situated 
happily  for  the  protection  of  our  fishery  and  the  interruption 
of  the  enemy's  and  for  the  annoyance  of  their  navigation  up 
the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

"  The  position  of  Oswego  manifests  its  great  utility.  You 
secure  an  interest  with  the  Indians  and  awe  them  ;  share  the 
furr  trade  with  the  French  ;  make  war  upon  their  colony  from 
thence  with  great  ease,  cut  off  the  communication  with  the 
Ohio  by  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  upon  the  lake,  and,  by 
obliging  them  to  defend  themselves  at  home,  prevent  the 
bloody  ravages  made  upon  the  frontiers  of  our  colonies. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  war  upon  this  continent  and  several  abuses  in 
regard  to  the  troops.  Lord  Howe  will  remedy  the  first  if  he 
outlives  this  campaign,  and  it  belongs  to  your  Lordship  to 
do  the  rest.  The  army  is  undone  and  ruin'd  by  the  constant 
use  of  salt  meat  and  rum.  They  might  often  be  provided  with 
fresh  meat  as  cheap  as  the  other,  and  by  stopping  2d.  or  3d. 
a  day  for  their  provisions  they  would  have  no  more  left  than 
was  of  use  to  them,  and  the  extravagance  hitherto  unknown 
of  furnishing  an  army  with  provisions  without  making  them 
contribute  a  part  of  their  pay  towards  it,  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  women,  too,  can  very  well  afford,  by  their  industry,  to 
pay  2d.  a  day  for  their  provisions  ;  the  idle  ones  that  cannot 
are  better  away.  The  men's  necessaries  indeed  are  at  a  higher 
price  in  America  than  in  Europe,  but  still  in  time  of  war  they 
can  afford  2d.  a  day  for  provisions,  and  in  time  of  peace  3d.  ; 
the  same  at  sea  and  at  Gibraltar,  which  would  be  a  considerable 
saving  and  a  very  reasonable  one  to  the  publick. 

"  Work  done  by  the  soldiers  for  his  Majesty's  service  is  paid 
at  a  most  exorbitant  rate.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Knowles 
for  this  piece  of  ceconomy.  Besides  their  provisions  and  their 
pay,  the  soldiers  had  a  shilling  a  day  for  working  at  the 
fortifications  of  Louisbourg  while  he  was  governor  of  the 
town,  and  which  has  been  continued  in  this  province  ever 
since. 

"  Some  of  the  regiments  of  this  army  have  300  or  400  men 
eat  up  with  the  scurvy.  All  of  them  that  are  wounded  or 
hurt  by  any  accident  run  great  risk  of  their  lives  from  the 
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corrupted  state  of  the  blood,  so  your  Lordship  may  rest  assured 
that  the  enterprize  of  Louisbourg  will  cost  a  multitude  of  men, 
as  contemptibly  as  the  mareschal  treated  that  subject.  There 
is  not  an  ounce  of  fresh  beef  or  mutton  contracted  for,  even 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  which  besides  the  inhumanity,  is 
both  impoliticly  and  absurd.  Mr.  Boscawen,  indeed,  has 
taken  the  best  precautions  in  his  power  by  ordering  600  head 
of  live  cattle  for  the  fleet  and  army  the  moment  he  arrived. 
The  curious  part  of  this  barbarity  is  that  the  scoundrels  of 
contractors  can  afford  the  fresh  meat  in  many  places  and 
circumstances  as  cheap  as  the  salt.  I  think  our  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  seige  full  little,  and  none  of  the  medicines  for 
the  hospitals  are  arriv'd.  No  horses  or  oxen  for  the 
artillery,  &c. 

"  Too  much  money  and  too  much  rum  necessarily  affect  the 
discipline  of  an  army.  We  have  glaring  evidence  of  their  ill 
consequences  every  moment.  Serjeants  drunk  upon  duty, 
centries  upon  their  posts  and  the  rest  wallowing  in  the  dirt. 
I  believe  no  nation  ever  paid  so  many  bad  soldiers  at  so  high 
a  rate.  My  Lord  Loudoun,  whose  management  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  is  by  no  means  admir'd,  did  adhere  so  literally  and 
strictly  to  the  one,  two  and  three  firings  by  the  impracticable 
chequer,  &c,  that  these  regiments  must  necessarily  be  cut  off 
one  after  another  unless  they  fall  into  some  method  more 
suited  to  the  country  and  to  the  kind  of  enemy  they  have 
to  deal  with. 

"  I  expect  to  be  attack'd  upon  the  march  by  the  Mick- 
macks,  Abenaquis(?)  and  Canadians.  I  have  made  the 
best  preparations  in  my  power,  and  that  the  time  permits,  to 
beat  'em  off,  but  I  can't  be  sure  that  we  shan't  presently  run 
into  confusion  and  be  very  ill-treated,  altho'  I  have  with  me 
some  of  the  best  of  our  battalions. 

"  Our  cloaths,  our  arms,  our  accoutrements,  nay  even  our 
shoes  and  stockings  are  all  improper  for  this  country.  Lord 
Howe  is  so  well  con  vine 'd  of  it  that  he  has  taken  away  all 
the  men's  breeches. 

"  There  are  in  America  three  or  four  excellent  men  in  their 
way.  Bradstreet  for  the  battoes  [bateaux]  and  for  expeditions 
is  an  extraordinary  man  ;  Rogers  is  an  excellent  partisan  for 
200  or  300  men,  and  young  Clarke  under  my  Lord  Howe,  whom 
nature  has  form'd  for  the  war  of  this  country,  will  make  a 
good  figure  as  an  engineer  for  the  field. 

"  One  of  our  engineers,  Green,  is  sick  upon  the  continent, 
and  instead  of  Matt.  Clarke  and  Gordon,  who  I  suppose  were 
far  off,  we  have  got  two  boys,  Montresore  and  Williamson, 
and  to  make  up  the  300  artillery  we  must  carry  off  all  that  are 
here.  Among  the  officers  of  the  infantry  we  have  pick'd  up 
six  or  seven  assistant  engineers,  enough  to  make  out  three 
brigades,  six  in  each,  besides  the  active  Bastide*  and  Major 
MacKellar.    Delaune  and  Cardin  would  be  more  usefull  here 

*  Galled  Col.  Basteed  by  Cuxminghame. 
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than  can  be  conceived.  We  want  just  two  such  men  to  throw 
into  the  light  infantry,  and  we  want  grave  Carleton  for  every 
purpose  of  the  war.  Anstruther's  regiment  is  sickly,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  ships  are  in  so  terrible  a  condition  that  they 
are  hardly  fit  for  sea. 

"  I  am  told  that  a  certain  lieut. -colonel  of  this  army  drew 
up  a  kind  of  representation  and  gave  it  to  Col.  Monro 
(sign'd  by  others,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  himself)  setting  forth 
the  condition  of  the  Fort  William  Henry  ;  how  incapable  it 
was  of  further  resistance,  and  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that 
Col.  Monro  had  made  a  very  good  defence  and  might  with 
honour  capitulate,  &c,  &c.  But  Cunninghame  can  tell  you 
more  of  the  matter." 

Jambs  Cuninghame  to  Lord  George  Sackville. 

1758,  May  30,  "  on  board  the  Ludlow  Castle  at  sea." — 
Relating  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  made 
between  March  19th  and  May  28th,  the  movement  of  troops 
and  fleet,  capture  of  prizes,  &c.  "  During  the  recess  their 
stay  at  Halifax  afforded  them,  the  generals  did  not  fail  to 
accustom  the  troops  to  what  they  were  soon  to  encounter. 
Some  military  operations  were  dayly  carried  on.  They  fre- 
quently landed  in  the  boats  of  the  transports,  and  practised 
in  the  woods  the  different  manuvres  they  were  likely  to  act 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  all  these  operations  you  may 
imagine  that  General  Wolfe  was  remarkably  active.  The 
scene  afforded  scope  for  his  military  genius."  Accompanying 
the  letter  is  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  where  a 
landing  was  to  be  made,  together  with,  a  return  of  the  effective 
strength  of  the  troops  on  the  expedition  to  Louisbourg,  and 
those  left  at  Nova  Scotia.  The  concluding  part  of  the  letter 
is  dated  "  At  anchore  within  20  miles  of  N.  York,  4th  June 
1758."  "  I  am  this  moment  informed  by  some  officers  that 
are  come  from  New  York  that  General  Abercromby  is  still 
at  Albany,  that  the  roads  are  so  very  bad  between  Albany  and 
Fort  Edward,  that  the  difficulty  they  meet  with  in  transporting 
the  battoes  from  Albany  to  Fort  Edward,  and  other  impedi- 
ments, the  want  of  arms  and  tents  for  the  provincials,  &c, 
will  render  it  impossible  for  the  troops  to  proceed  towards 
Lake  George  before  the  month  of  July.  The  troops  under 
Brigadier  Forbes  are  proceeding  as  expeditiously  as  the 
situation  of  affairs  will  permit,  but  as  his  artillery  is  likewise 
to  come  under  convoy  of  the  Vanguard  it  will  of  course  retard 
his  proceedings." 

General  Wolfe  to  Lord  George  Sackville. 
[1758,  July.] — "  Amherst  will  tell  your  Lordship  the  history 
of  the  seige  [of  Louisbourg],  It  turned  out  much  as  I 
expected  in  almost  every  particular.  We  treated  the  town 
with  shot  and  shells,  made  a  breach  in  the  Bastion  Dauphin, 
got  the  scaling  ladders  and  everything  ready  for  a  general  assault 
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and  should  have  cut  'em  to  pieces  in  24  hours  if  they  had  not 
surrender 'd.  Three  of  their  men-of-war  were  burnt  by  an 
accidental  shot,  that  is  supposed  to  have  struck  upon  iron  and 
fir'd  some  powder  between  decks.  The  other  two  were  boarded 
by  the  boats  of  the  fleet  with  incredible  audace  and  conduct, 
and  taken  under  the  guns  and  within  the  reach  of  the 
musquetry  of  the  ramparts.  All  the  five  were  disabled  before 
these  accidents  happen'd.  They  had  a  numerous  garrison,  but 
ill-reguJated  and  ill-conducted.  There  appeared  very  little 
judgement  and  still  less  spirit  in  their  defence.  Our  landing 
was  next  to  miraculous.  In  all  rencounters  since  the  day  we 
came  ash  oar  the  enemy  has  been  worsted,  or  as  they  call  it 
— Us  se  sont  battu  en  retraite.  Our  trenches  were  carried 
within  40  or  50  yards  of  the  glacis  without  mantelets,  blinds 
or  sap. 

"  If  the  whole  fleet  of  France  had  been  in  the  harbour  (with 
a  superiority  without,  bien  entendu)  they  would  have  been  all 
destroy'd,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  people  here,  sea  and 
land,  who  had  a  terrible  notion  of  their  broadsides.  By 
augmenting  the  artillery  upon  the  shoar  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  we  couldn't  fail  of  success. 

"  The  French  had  twelve  great  mortars  in  readyness  to 
bombard  our  fleet  if  they  had  come  into  the  harbour,  notwith- 
standing which  the  place  in  its  best  condition  is  not  tenable 
against  a  squadron  of  men-of-war,  and  on  the  land  side  'tis 
an  affair  of  ten  days  to  people  that  knew  the  country. 

"  The  French  have  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
and  we  on  the  contrary  have  suffered  very  little,  so  little  that 
if  we  are  carried  directly  to  Quebec,  notwithstanding  the  time 
of  year,  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  take  it. 

"  Murray,  my  old  antagonist,  has  acted  with  infinite  spirit. 
The  publick  is  indebted  to  him  for  great  services  in  advancing 
by  every  method  in  his  power  the  affairs  of  this  siege.  Amherst 
no  doubt  will  do  him  all  manner  of  justice,  and  your  Lordship 
will  get  him  a  regiment  or  the  rank  of  colonel.  Little  Smith, 
your  acquaintance,  has  been  with  me  the  whole  seige  (for  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  command  a  detached  corps  posted  from  the 
light  house  to  the  Baruchois).  He  is  a  most  indefatigable, 
active,  spirited  man  and  has  a  just  claim  to  your  favour  and 
friendship.  He  is  slightly  wounded  with  a  musket  ball,  but 
will  soon  be  well. 

"  The  Highlanders  have  behaved  with  distinction,  their 
company  of  Grenadiers  has  suffered,  three  of  the  officers  killed 
and  the  fourth  dangerously  wounded.  Amherst's  regiment  lost 
twenty  or  two  and  twenty  Grenadiers  the  day  we  landed,  most 
of  them  were  drowned.  I  wouldn't  recommend  the  Bay  of 
Gabarouse  for  a  descent,  especially  as  we  manag'd  it. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  have  heard  the  story  of  my  Lord 
Dundonald's  surprize,  defeat  and  death.  Whitmore's  Grena- 
diers took  satisfaction  for  the  affront  that  was  put  upon  us 
by  the  neglect  of  this  young  officer  and  beat  the  French  back 
into  the  town  with  loss.    Our  troops  scalped  an  Indian 
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Sachem  the  day  we  landed,  and  have  killed  some  few  of  the 
black  tribe  since.  They  are  intimidated  and  scarce  dare  appear 
before  the  most  inconsiderable  of  our  parties. 

"  The  Admiral  and  the  General  have  carried  on  the  publick 
service  with  great  harmony,  industry  and  union.  Mr. 
Boscawen  has  given  all  and  even  more  than  we  cou'd  ask  of 
him.  He  has  furnish 'd  arms  and  ammunition,  pioneers, 
sappers,  miners,  gunners,  carpenters,  boats,  and  is,  I  must 
confess,  no  bad  fantassin  himself,  and  an  excellent  back-hand 
at  a  siege.  Sir  Charles  Hardy  too  in  particular,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  navy  in  general,  have  given  us  their  utmost 
assistance  and  with  the  greatest  chearfulness  imaginable.  1 
have  been  often  in  pain  for  Sir  Charles's  squadron  at  an 
anchor  off  the  harbour's  mouth.  They  rid  out  some  very  hard 
gales  of  wind,  rather  than  leave  an  opening  for  the  French 
to  escape,  but  notwithstanding  the  utmost  diligence  on  his 
side,  a  frigate  found  means  to  get  out  and  is  gone  to  Europe 
charge  de  fanfaronades.  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting 
two  or  three  haut-vitzer  shells  into  his  stern,  and  to  shatter 
him  a  little  with  some  of  your  Lordship's  24-pound  shot  before 
he  retreated,  and  I  much  question  whether  he  will  hold  out 
the  voyage. 

"  The  French  troops  and  Marine  se  sentent  un  pen  mortifie 
de  leur  disgrace,  and  think  the  terms  hard  that  are  impos'd 
upon  them.  This  blow  well  followed  will  give  a  turn  to  the 
American  War,  and  tho'  I  am  neither  inhuman  nor  rapacious 
yet  I  own  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  the  Canadian  vermin 
sack'd  and  pillaged,  and  justly  repaid  their  unheard  of  cruelty. 
If  my  Lady  George  knew  my  sentiments,  homme  brutal  et 
sanguinaire  !  she  would  cry.  If  his  Majesty  had  thought 
proper  to  let  Carleton  come  with  us  as  engineer  and  Delaune 
and  two  or  three  more  for  the  Light  Foot,  it  wou'd  have  cut  the 
matter  much  shorter,  and  we  might  now  be  ruining  the  walls 
of  Quebec  and  compleating  the  conquest  of  New  France.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  abilities  of  individuals  in  war,  that 
there  cannot  be  too  great  care  taken  in  the  choice  of  men  for 
the  different  offices  of  trust  and  importance. 

"  Before  I  finish  my  letter  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that 
to  defend  the  Isle  Royale  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  body  of 
four  oi  five  thousand  men  in  readyness  to  march  against  what- 
ever force  of  the  enemy  attempts  to  land.  In  short  there 
must  be  an  army  to  defend  the  island  ;  the  re-inforcement  (to 
form  a  corps  for  this  purpose  jointly  with  the  garrison)  shou'd 
be  sent  in  May  and  carried  off  in  October.  We  must  not  trust 
to  the  place,  or  to  any  of  those  batteries  now  constructed  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbour.  When  the  ground  is  surveyed  I 
shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship  some 
proper  spots  for  the  construction  of  new  batteries,  which  may 
be  done  in  ten  days  with  fascines  and  be  much  stronger  than 
any  of  those  constructed  with  masonry.  We  have  a  report 
among  us  that  my  Lord  Howe  is  killed.*    I  will  not  believe 

*  He  fell  at  Ticonderoga  on  July  5. 
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such  bad  tidings.  That  brave  officer  will  live,  I  hope,  to  con- 
tribute his  share  of  courage  and  abilities  to  support  our 
reputation  and  carry  on  our  affairs  with  success. 

"  Whitmore  is  a  poor,  old,  sleepy  man.  Blakeney  lost  St. 
Phillips  by  ignorance  and  dotage.  Take  more  care  of  Louis- 
bourg  if  you  mean  to  keep  it. 

"  The  fascines  and  gabions  made  at  Halifax  were  articles  of 
the  last  degree  of  extravagance  and  bad  ceconomy.  in  the  stile 
of  that  Colony ;  but  in  other  respects  this  must  have  been  the 
cheapest  siege  that  ever  was  carried  on.  The  soldiers  work'd 
with  the  utmost  chearfulness,  and  upon  one  occasion  several 
women  turn'd  out  volunteers  to  dragg  artillery  to  the  batteries. 
If  the  enemy  had  waited  for  the  assault  they  wou'd  [have] 
paid  very  dear  for  their  presumption.  The  men  were  animated 
with  perfect  rage  against  'em,  and  ask'd  impatiently  when  we 
were  to  storm  the  town. 

"  I  believe  we  might  have  cut  off  at  least  one  half  of  the 
garrison  the  day  we  landed,  if  the  country  had  then  been  as 
well  known  to  us  as  it  is  now  ;  but  our  measures  have  been 
cautious  and  slow  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  except  in 
landing,  where  there  was  an  appearance  of  temerity. 

"  You  know  I  hold  Mr.  Knowles  in  the  utmost  contempt  as 
an  officer,  an  engineer  and  a  citizen.  He  built  a  useless  cava- 
lier upon  the  Bastion  Dauphin  which  fell  to  my  share  to 
demolish,  and  we  did  it  effectually  in  a  few  hours.  This  famous 
marine  cavalier  was  so  constructed  that  the  artillery  of  the 
bastion  upon  which  it  stood  had  hardly  room  to  work,  and  the 
people  were  so  little  sheltered  that  we  drove  'em  from  their 
gims  with  our  musquetry. 

"  I  have  just  learnt  that  the  Shannon  is  under  sail  and  I  have 
learnt  a  great  deal  of  bad  news — that  my  Lord  Howe  is  cer- 
tainly killed,  and  Clarke  kill'd,  and  Abercromby's  army 
repuls'd  with  considerable  loss.  We  are  told,  too,  that  the 
fleet  wants  provisions,  that  the  anchors  and  cables  of  the 
transports  have  been  so  damag'd  in  Gaberouse  Bay  that  an 
expedition  up  the  River  St.  Laurence  is  now  impracticable. 

"  7th  August.  As  the  sea  officers  seem  to  think  that  no 
attack  can  be  made  upon  Quebeck  nor  no  diversion  up  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  why  we  don't  send  immediate  reinforce- 
ments to  Abercromby  I  cannot  devise.  I  have  told  Mr. 
Amherst  that  if  Lawrence  has  any  objection  to  going,  I  am 
ready  to  embark  with  a  brigade  or  whatever  he  pleases  to 
send,  either  to  Boston  or  New  York,  and  if  he  does  not  find 
me  some  employment  at  Gaspie  [Gaspe]  or  somewhere 
else  (supposing  Lawrence  goes  to  the  Continent)  I  shall 
desire  my  demission  to  join  my  regiment  upon  the  ex- 
pedition, altho'  I  can  hardly  hope  to  get  home  in  time 
unless  you  are  all  gone  to  St.  Phillips.  The  ministry 
of  England  do  not  see  that  to  possess  the  Isle  of  Aix 
with  five  or  six  battalions  and  a  fleet  is  one  or  other  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  usefull  strokes  that  this  nation 
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can  possibly  strike.  It  stops  up  at  once  the  harbours  of  Roche- 
fort  and  Rochelle,  obstructs  and  ruins  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  inevitably  brings  on  a  sea  fight  which  we  ought 
by  all  means  to  aim  at,  and  is  the  finest  diversion  that  can  be 
made  with  a  small  force.  St.  Martins,  against  which  (by  the 
preparations)  your  force  is  probably  bent,  is  difficult  to  take, 
and  of  little  use  when  you  get  it,  whereas  the  other  has  every 
advantage  that  I  have  mention 'd  and  is  besides  of  easy  defence. 
If  you  will  honour  me  with  the  command  of  4,000  men  upon 
that  island  and  give  me  a  good  quantity  of  artillery,  fascines 
and  sand  bags,  I  will  establish  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  no  easy  matter  to  drive  me  out,  and  I  am  very  sure 
the  French  wou'd  exchange  Minorca  or  anything  else  to  get 
it  back  again. 

"  We  hear  that  Mr.  Provost  has  got  a  commission  as 
brigadier.  He  is  most  universally  detested,  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  ministers  cannot  do  worse  than  to  let  him 
serve  in  the  army.  He  is  fit  for  no  sort  of  command,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  obey. 

"  The  arms,  stores,  &c,  for  Forbes'  corps  were  so  long  in 
getting  to  him  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  went  off  just  as  he 
was  prepared  to  march.  They  were  tir'd  of  waiting  for  such 
tardy  warriors. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  unlucky  accident  that  has  befallen 
the  troops  under  Mr.  Abercromby,  I  am  fully  persuaded  if  we 
act  vigorously  here  for  one  summer  more  and  can  get  people 
who  will  venture  up  to  Quebec — and  if  you  will  afterwards 
(in  the  autumn)  exert  your  utmost  force  in  the  West  Indies  by 
joining  the  superfluity  of  this  army  to  troops  from  Europe — 
such  advantage  might  be  made  of  our  present  superiority  as 
the  enemy  wou'd  not  easily  recover,  and  a  peace  may  be 
procured  upon  your  own  terms  ;  and  better  push  on  a  year 
longer,  or  even  two,  if  it  be  possible,  than  have  the  business 
to  begin  again — six  or  eight  years  hence. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  by  this  time  Mr.  Abercromby  is  left  to 
defend  himself  with  the  remains  of  his  regular  troops.  The 
Americans  are  in  general  the  dirtiest,  most  contemptible, 
cowardly  dogs  that  you  can  conceive.  There  is  no  depending 
upon  'em  in  action.  They  fall  down  dead  in  their  own  dirt 
and  desert  by  battalions,  officers  and  all.  Such  rascals  as 
those  are  rather  an  incumbrance  than  any  real  strength  to 
an  army. 

"  I  find  that  a  lieutenant  of  the  first  regiment  is  put  over 
Carleton's  head.  Can  Sir  John  Ligonier  allow  his  Majesty 
to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  merit  of  that  officer,  and 
can  he  see  such  a  mark  of  displeasure  without  endeavouring 
to  soften  or  clear  the  matter  up  a  little  ?  A  man  of  honour 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  protection  of  his  colonel  and  of  the 
commander  of  the  troops,  and  he  can't  serve  without  it.  If 
I  was  in  Carleton's  place  I  wouldn't  stay  an  hour  in  the  army 
after  being  pointed  at  and  distinguished  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner. 
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"  If  you  have  been  upon  any  business,  as  I  believe  you 
have,  I  heartily  hope  that  you  have  been  successful,  and 
sorry  since  we  have  so  little  to  do  here,  that  I  couldn't  assist 
at  the  head  of  my  young  battalion. 

"  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  McDowal  and  for  the  2nd 
battalion  of  our  old  corps.  These  are  favours  that  are* purely 
yours,  and  not  ungrately  received  on  my  part." 

Plans. 

[1758  ?] — Sketch  of  the  country  round  Tyconderoga.  Scale 
of  two  inches  to  one  mile. 

[1758  ?] — Plan  of  the  encampment  and  intrenchment,  with 
their  environs,  at  Lake  George.    Scale,  600-ft.  to  one  inch. 

General  Jeffry  Amherst  to  Lord  George  Sackville. 

1759,  January  19,  New  York.  —  "  As  Major  General 
Aberoromby  is  setting  out  for  England,  your  Lordship  will  be 
thoroughly  informed  by  him  of  the  present  state  of  every- 
thing in  this  country,  which  wants  but  the  effects,  I  think,  of 
one  successful  campaign  to  make  as  gooa  as  can  be  expected 
or  desired. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  hinder  the  enemy  from 
getting  any  succours  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  I  have 
wrote  to  Admiral  Durell  that  in  case  he  wants  men,  I  will 
willingly  lessen  the  number  of  the  Provincials  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Government  of  so  many  men  of  their  quota  as  may  be 
wanted  to  man  the  fleet,  and  I  have  represented  to  the 
Governor  the  great  importance  of  this  service,  and  desired 
him  to  furnish  the  men,  so  that  I  hope  the  fleet  will  be  in  a 
good  condition. 

"  The  next,  my  Lord,  is  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  there 
are  but  two  roads  to  get  to  it,  one  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  and  the  other  to  Tic onderoga  and  Montreal,  we  must 
go  both  to  be  sure  of  prospering  in  one,  and  whichsoever  of 
the  two  succeeds,  the  business  is  done. 

"  I  suppose  one  campaign  in  this  country  must  do  all  that 
is  to  be  done  here  for  this  war,  and  from  appearances  at 
present  it  may  be  less  difficult  to  take  Quebec  and  Montreal 
this  next  campaign  than  it  would  be  if  we  added  another 
to  take  it  in.  Quebec  is  everything,  and  I  am  not  sure,  it  is 
not  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  plan  to  be  pursued." 
Mentions  the  fact  of  Lord  George's  having  foretold  that  he 
(Amherst)  would  have  his  present  post.  Encloses  letters  from 
Col.  Murray,  and  has  transmitted  his  letter  of  resignation  to 
Lord  Ligonier. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1759,  February  4,  New  York.—"  Major  of  Brigade  Halkett 
will  do  himself  the  honour  of  delivering  this  to  your  Lordship 
and  of  informing  you  of  all  the  particulars  of  Brigadier 
General  Forbes'  conquest. 
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"  Capt.  Lieut.  Anderson  of  the  Artillery  goes  over  with 
Major  Halkett  by  Brigadier  Forbes 's  particular  desire,  and 
not  by  what  Capt.  Anderson  tells  me  {sic),  for  I  think  he  ought 
to  remain  here,  but  he  says  he  has  business  of  ten  times  the 
consequence  of  his  commission,  and  that  he  was  promised  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  that  he  should  return  to  England 
when  the  campaign  was  over.  If  he  is  to  partake  of  the  next, 
he  must  make  haste  and  finish  his  business. 

"  I  have  wrote  a  long  letter  to  your  Lordship  on  the  18th 
of  January  by  Major  General  Abercromby,  who,  the  sailors 
assure  me,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  in  London  before  this  can 
reach  you  ;  since  that,  we  have  nothing  stirring  here. 

"  I  am  going  tout  de  bon,  getting  everything  ready  for  a 
successful  campaign.  I  can't  stay  any  longer  for  orders  from 
England,  if  I  do  I  shan't  have  time  for  preparing  the 
necessary  things,  they  will  cost,  but  I  hope  I  shall  buy  the 
country  by  it,  I'll  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  I  can,  for  if  I 
have  not  success  I  know  I  must  leave  off  dealing. 

"  Col.  Williamson  is  come  here  that  I  might  have  him  ready 
to  settle  all  artillery  matters  so  soon  as  a  packet  arrives,  and 
I  begin  to  be  surprised  that  none  comes.  I  have  no  answers 
to  anything  but  the  first  letter  I  wrote  after  the  surrender 
of  Louisburg.  I  have  ordered  batteaus,  whaleboats,  carts, 
waggons,  oxen,  and  horses,  all  expenses  begin  the  middle  of 
this  month  ;  if  I  wait  on  longer  I  shall  never  get  to  Montreal, 
where  I  design  to  be  before  the  enemy  has  thought  of  it. 
Brigadier  Forbes  writes  me  word  that  his  life  depends  on  Major 
Halkett 's  going  away  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  to  Eng- 
land, which  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  find  by  Major  Halkett 
that  he  thinks  he  has  asked  to  return  to  England.  Brigadier 
Gage  is  at  Albany,  where  he  is  doing  everything  very  well, 
I  expect  Brigadier  Hanwin  here  every  day,  who  supposes  the 
packet  will  bring  him  an  order  to  go  to  England  ;  'tis  the  place, 
my  Lord,  that  everybody  here  thinks  of  going  to,  I  do  not, 
my  Lord,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  when  that  is  over,  which 
I  promise  you  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  finish  in  a  right  way,  I  will 
then  rather  hold  the  plough  at  Riverhead  than  take  here  all 
that  can  be  given  to  me,  though  much  less  I.  am  very  sensible 
would  be  more  than  I  deserve.  Your  Lordship  will  forgive 
me  that  I  write  to  you  so  much  in  regard  to  myself,  as  I  hope 
and  intend  to  have  success,  I  think  it  might  very  possibly  in 
that  case  happen  to  reward  me  with  the  Government  of  New 
York,  which  I  would  rather  not  be  obliged  to  refuse,  and  shall 
beg  your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  to  hinder  any  reward  being 
given  me  in  this  country.  The  Rose  man-of-war  arrived  here 
the  first,  but  has  been  so  long  in  coming  from  Cork  that 
she  brings  no  news,  the  ships  under  her  convoy  are  not  yet 
come  in." 

Col.  George  Williamson  to  Lord  George  Sackville. 

1759,  March  28,  New  York. — "  I  this  day  received  Captain 
Maobean's  letter  of  the  10th  of  last  month  by  your  Lordship's 
order,  and  the  officers  therein  named  to  go  for  England  will 
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all  receive  their  orders  forthwith  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  some 
of  them  are  at  Halifax,  Louisbourg,  Beausejour,  Fort  Edward 
and  Albany,  they  will  require  opportunity  as  well  as  more 
time  to  let  them  know  it.  The  10th  of  February,  Capt. 
Lieutenant  Anderson's  going  for  England  and  Captain 
Lieutenant  Blomer's  death  was  not  known  in  England  ; 
which  detains  Capt.  Lieuts.  Walton  and  Glegg,  till  two  others 
come  to  relieve  them.  Upon  Blomer's  decease  and  vacancies, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  General  Amherst  two  near 
kinsmen  to  be  made  fireworkers  and  he  was  pleased  to  give 
them  commissions  bearing  date  the  6th  and  7th  of  February, 
1759.  I  hope  your  Lordship's  goodness  will  indulge  me  in 
this  favour  and  be  pleased  to  order  the  Adjutant  to  insert 
their  names,  Thos.  Lee  and  Arthur  Browne,  in  the  list  of 
officers  belonging  to  the  regiment. 

"  Captain  Stephens  and  Lieut.  Collins  are  here  and  order'd 
home  by  me  in  the  packet  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  sails  the 
30th  inst.  Lieutenants  Thos.  Rogers  and  Benj.  Cock  are  at 
Louisbourg  ;  Lieut.  Alexander  Johnson  is  at  Halifax,  Rochfort 
at  Beausejour,  Capt.  Lieut.  Glegg  at  Fort  Edward  ;  and  Capt. 
Lieut.  Walton  with  Lieut.  Skynner  at  Albany,  and  I  shall 
send  your  Lordship's  orders  to  all  the  artillery  officers  in  North 
America  concerning  Major  Chalmers.  We  are  loading  our 
stores  at  Boston  for  Quebec  with  all  the  expedition  possible. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  store  ships  and  artillery  officers  from 
England  will  put  in  at,  but  shall  use  my  utmost  diligence  on 
their  arrival  to  send  them  to  their  intended  places  and 
companies. 

"  Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  express  my  concern  for 
Lieut.  Collins  having  some  time  ago  been  forgot  in  the  pro- 
motions of  the  regiment,  as  his  merit  claims  your  Lordship's 
countenance,  particularly  at  Louisbourg  ;  he  will  have  the 
honour  to  wait  on  your  Lordship  to  tell  you  his  case." 

Col.  Hon.  James  Murray*  to  Lord  George  Sackville. 

1760,  July  14,  Quebec. — The  first  part  upon  private  affairs. 

"  I  have  carefully  read  the  court  martial  relating  to  the  affair 
of  Minden,  all  my  garrison  have  studied  it,  and  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  it  who  does  not  blush 
that  such  a  sentence  should  have  been  pronounced  by  a 
Britisn  Court.  A  clear  surprise  by  the  eternal  God.  The 
Prince  may  be  a  very  great  officer,  but  everybody  will  allow, 
a  few  months  hence,  that  the  commander  of  the  British  cavalry 
acted  more  like  an  officer  the  day  of  Minden  than  his  Serene 
Highness  did.  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Lordship 
by  Major  Maitland,  I  hope  it  came  to  hand,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  he  may  have  told  you,  but  that  I  set  out  this 
very  day  with  two  thousand  two  hundred  men  to  do  all  I  can 
to  facilitate  the  entire  reduction  of  Canada.  -Mr.  Amherst 
should  be  advancing  by  this  time,  but  I  fear  he  is  late,  I  have 
no  intelligence  of  his  motions  ;  was  he  near  the  enemies" 
frontiers  I  am  positive  I  should  hear  of  him  ;  he  has  certainly 

*  The  fifth  son  of  Alexander,  Lord  Elibank. 
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taken  the  wrong  road  ;  up  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  sure 
route.  I  shall  push  without  hesitation  to  that  capital ;  I  can 
do  it  with  safety,  because  I  am  master  of  the  river,  and  if  Am- 
herst does  not  get  through,  which  I  much  doubt,  I  shall  conquer 
the  country  when  the  reinforcements  from  Louisbourg  join 
me,  and  they  are  hourly  expected." 

The  Island  of  St.  John. 
[1776.]— A  bulky  paper  headed  "  Observations  on  the 
Island  of  St.  John  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  briefly  setting 
forth  the  advantages  which  must  arise  from  the  settlement 
of  it  to  Great  Britain,  and  offering  some  reasons  why  at  this 
junction  it  may  prove  particularly  advantageous  to  give  it 
extraordinary  encouragement,  &c."  [There  is  another  copy 
of  this  amongst  the  Dartmouth  Papers,  endorsed  :  "  Governor 
Patersorfs  observations  on  the  Island  of  St.  John,  and  dated  as 
above.    See  Report  on  the  Dartmouth  MSS.,  vol.  ii,  p.  606.] 

The  Hon.  James  Cuthbert. 

1777,  Jan.  31,  Council  Board,  Quebec. — Protest  with  regard 
to  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  14th  George  III.  to  establish  circuits 
in  the  districts  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Also  copy  of  his  hints  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  Militia. 

J.  Monk,  Attorney  General  for  Canada,  to  Lord  George 

Germain. 

1778,  May  10,  Quebec. — Concerning  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  civil  government  generally  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Governor  Carleton  has  removed  M.  Livius,  the 
Chief  Justice,  from  his  office,  and  appointed  a  commission  of 
three  gentlemen  to  execute  it.  The  Governor  and  his  party 
say  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Livius  "  has  been  uniformly 
to  perplex,  involve,  and  render  unhappy  not  only  the  officers 
in  their  duty,  but  the  measures  of  Government,  and  charge 
very  pointedly  an  unwarrantable  conduct,  tending  to  a  per- 
nicious popularity  in  searching  into  prisons  out  of  term  time, 
and  of  holding  up  himself  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  the 
populous  [sic]  (and  even  the  assistants  of  rebellion),  '  those 
Bulwarks  '  as  the  supporters  of  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects."  The  writer  asks  that  should  it  be 
deemed  impolitic  to  restore  Mr.  Livius  to  his  office  he  may 
succeed  him. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1778,  July,  Quebec. — Acknowledging  a  letter  from  Lord 
George  received  by  the  hand  of  General  Haldimand,  the  new 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Canada,  and  giving  his  ideas  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  subject  of  the  government  of  Canada. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Burgoyne. 

MS.  undated,  but  signed,  "J.  Burgoyne,"  entitled  "  Memo- 
randums and  observations  relative  to  the  service  in  Canada, 
submitted  to  Lord  George  Germain." 
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B.  FiNUCANE,  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  Lord  George 

Germain. 

1779,  October  25,  Halifax. — Private.  Informing  him  that 
the  bearer,  Captain  Barron,  assistant  engineer,  is  taking  with 
him  to  England  plans  of  the  defences  of  the  province,  and 
will  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  and  minute  account  of  them. 
Nova  Scotia  is  at  peace  and  likely  to  remain  so,  though  often 
menaced.  His  Lordship  has  no  doubt  heard  of  the  success  at 
Penobscot.  The  return  of  General  McLean  is  hourly  expected. 
Gratefully  acknowledges  the  addition  to  his  salary,  which  is 
highly  acceptable,  as  money  is  so  plentiful  amongst  the  people 
that  its  value  is  lessened  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
exorbitantly  dear.  His  Lordship  having  made  him  President 
of  the  Council,  he  has  always  thought  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor  or  Lieut. -Governor,  the  command  of  the  province 
woUd  devolve  upon  him,  but  he  is  now  informed  that  there  is 
an  instruction  to  the  contrary,  induced  by  the  misconduct  of 
his  predecessor  (in  the  Justiceship).  Prays  that  the  sins  of 
another  may  not  be  visited  upon  him,  and  that,  as  Chief 
Justice,  he  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  as 
President  of  the  Council  alone  he  would  enjoy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  de  Grey  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Jan.  19. — Recommending  Mr.  Heckford  for  one  of 
the  seats  of  justice  at  Quebec. 

General  McLean  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  May  13,  Halifax. — Returned  to  Halifax  from 
Penobscot  with  his  detachment  on  23rd  November.  Expresses 
Lis  sense  of  the  King's  approbation,  and  his  loyalty  and  zeal 
in  his  service. 

Hon.  James  Cuthbert  (a  member  of  the  Council)  to 
Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  June  15,  Quebec. — A  long  letter  complaining  of  his 
treatment  by  Governor  General  Haldimand,  who  sent  troops 
to  the  island  of  Randin,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cuthbert,  with  orders 
to  cut  wood.  The  timber  of  the  island  was  maple,  which  was 
let  out  to  tenants  as  sugar  farms.  The  Governor  has  also 
ordered  Mr.  Cuthbert's  tenants  without  pay  and  with  timber 
cut  from  the  estate  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  river  Berthier, 
on  his  property,  stopping  the  navigation  and  diminishing  the 
income  of  the  grist  mills  below  the  bridge  (where  he  has 
a  ferry,  which  is  let  for  581.  a  year).    His  estates  were  duly 

ratified  "  to  him  by  the  French  King,  and  confirmed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1774.  He  therefore  conceives  that  the 
Governor's  action  is  arbitrary  and  illegal,  and  believes  that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  annoyance  with  the  writer's  proceedings 
in  Council,  when  he  urged  the  immediate  carrying  out  of 
instructions  sent  by  his  Majesty  concerning  the  Courts  of 
Justice.  Prays  for  twelve  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  go 
to  England. 
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XXIT. — PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES,  &c. 

1777-1780. 


Governor  William  Mathew  Burt  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1777,  Oct.  7,  Antigua. — Concerning  the  sale  of  prizes  cap- 
tured by  the  King's  ships.  "  All  that  is  wanted  is  only  that 
the  Admiral's  Secretary  should  for  the  future  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sale  of  prizes  taken  by  his  Majesty's  ships  or 
act  in  any  shape  as  agent."  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
provisions  on  the  island. 

Lord  Macartney  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1777,   Oct.   24,   St.   George's,   Grenada. —Asking  for  the 
Governorship  of  Jamaica,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Basil 
Keith. 

Governor  Burt,  Captain  General  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  to 
Lord  George  Germain;  . 

1777,  Nov.  2,  Antigua. — Concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Island 
of  Antigua,  and  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  Custom 
House  Department  with  regard  to  an  illegal  tax  imposed 
without  authority  on  the  snippers  of  sugar,  by  Mr.  Felton, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  department. 

Enclosing  a  copy  letter  dated  Aug.  7th,  1777,  from  Mr.  John 
Fahie,  president  of  Tortola,  to  Mr.  Burt,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Dawson,  deputy  collector  of  the  customs  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  with  other  letters,  forwarding  the  same 
to  Mr.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Dawson's  reply  thereto. 

The  Leeward  Islands. 

1778,  March  18. — Paper  entitled  "  Things  to  be  determined 
upon  in  regulating  the  Leeward  Islands  station,  especially 
on  the  supposition  of  a  war  with  France." 

John  Drummond  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  March  24,  "No.  451,  opposite  Villiers  St.,  Strand."— 
Enclosing  a  plan  for  taking  the  French  and  Spanish  islands 
in  the  Carribean  Seas. 

Governor  John  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Sept.  21  and  23,  [Jamaica]. — Two  letters,  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Nathaniel  Beckford  as  a  man  whose  parts,  spirit  and 
activity,  together  with  a  good  fortune,  fit  him  particularly 
for  office  in  the  island,  and  also  the  bearer  of  the  letters, 
Capt.  Rainier,  who  by  his  "  conduct  and  bravery  "  has  been 
of  essential  service  to  the  community. 

Extracts  from  Letters  from  Guadaloupe. 
1778,    September    and    October. — Dispatches    from  the 
Comte  d'Estaign  make  it  certain  that  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion from  New  York  is  coming  against  these  islands,  all  of 
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which  expect  a  visit  in  turn.  Anxiety,  hurry  and  preparations 
for  defence  employ  the  whole  Government,  who  have  always 
dreaded  this  event,  when  England  should  choose  to  act 
seriously.  - 

"  Mr.  D'Estaign  is  heartily  sick  of  his  North  American 
expedition  ;  he  loudly  exclaims  against  the  Americans  for 
their  perfidy  and  cowardice  at  Long  Island,  the  miscarriage 
of  that  expedition,  as  it  seems,  having  totally  disconcerted  his 
other  views  and  plans.  .  .  .  Monsieur  notre  ambassadeur 
even  begins,  as  is  said,  to  dispair  of  that  success  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  accomplish  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty  in 
America." 

Many  advantages  lately  acquired  by  the  English  seem  to 
favour  their  future  success,  as  "the  spirit  and  success  the 
new  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English  land  forces  promises," 
the  activity  of  the  new  Admiral,  and  the  plan  England  is 
adopting  for  stopping  the  mercantile  intercourse  of  the  islands 
with  France  and  America.  The  very  number  of  their  inhabi- 
tants will  reduce  them  if  England  attacks  judiciously,  food 
being  already  very  dear,  and  though  they  are  taught  that 
M.  D'Estaign  and  the  fleet  coming  from  Toulon  to  join  him  will 
drive  the  English  out  of  those  seas,  yet  those  holding  large 
properties  are  naturally  alarmed. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbes  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1778,  Nov.  20,  Newman  Street.  Touching  the  state  of  the 
island  of  Barbados  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  as  affected 
by  the  suspension  of  trade  with  North  America. 

John  Dalling,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  to  [Lord  George 

Germain]. 

1778,  Nov.  30. — Asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant 
governor,  and  leave  of  absence  for  twelve  months. 

"  Thoughts  on  the  Charibean  Station." 

1778,  Dec.  5.    Paper  unsigned,  entitled  as  above. 

John  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Jan.  24. — Through  his  wound,  gout,  and  the  effect 
of  the  climate  on  his  nerves,  he  will  soon  find  himself  not  equal 
to  the  charge  of  so  important  a  government  (Jamaica)  and 
would,  therefore,  wish  rather  to  be  considered  an  old  woman 
at  home  than  to  prove  himself  so  in  office  abroad. 

John  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Feb.  27. — Recommends  Major-General  Cooke  to  be 
superintending  engineer  in  Jamaica,  should  the  appointment 
of  such  an  officer  be  resolved  upon.  He  was  a  captain  in 
Fitz  James'  regiment  of  horse  in  1733,  and  served  as  an 
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engineer  at  Fort  Kiel  and  Philipsbourg,  but  soon  after  quitted 
the  French  service,  and  his  abilities,  bravery  and  attachment 
to  the  King  are  undoubted.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Jamaica,  custos  of  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and 
Major-General  in  the  Militia,  and  is  descended  from  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Ireland.  "  His  father  was  captain  in 
King  James'  Guards,  with  a  brevet  of  colonel,  followed  the 
fortune  of  that  prince  to  France,  where  he  was  at  once  made 
a  colonel  sur  le  pied  etr  anger,  served  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.,  and  died  in  the  year  1740,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Lord  Thtjrlow  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  April  3. — Respecting  a  plan  for  trading  with  the 
captured  Island  of  Dominica. 

Thomas  Iredell,  President  of  the  Council  of  Jamaica,  to 
Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  July  3,  S.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  Jamaica. — Enclosing  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  thanking  Lords  Bathurst,  Weymouth 
and  George  Germain  for  a  present  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Admiral  Gambier  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Sep.  20,  Queen  Street,  Mayfair. — Expressing  his  dis- 
appointment that  Lord  George  has  not  conferred  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands  upon  his  brother  the 
Lieutenant  Governor ;  and  justifying  his  claims  to  Lord 
George's  consideration  by  his  activity  and  zeal  in  the  com- 
mand he  had  under  the  great  difficulties  he  has  to  contend 
with. 

Governor  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Oct.  14. — Complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  ordering  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Jamaica,  who,  being 
an  elder  officer,  would  supersede  himself  and  "  step  in 
just  in  time  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  credit  of  a  good 
defence  and  probably  the  honor  of  preserving  this  most 
valuable  island  from  foreign  yoke."  Endorsed,  "  Private. 
Gov.  Dalling.    Oct.  14—80  (sic)." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 
1779,  Oct.  20. — Asking  for  a  baronetcy. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1779,  Oct.  20.—"  Private. "  Has  already  given  his 
reasons  for  having  forwarded  Capt.  Dalrymple  to  the  shore 
and  Bay,  his  wish  being  to  re-possess  the  island  of  Rattan 
and  to  take  the  fortress  on  the  port  of  Amoa.  The  Admiral, 
who  knew  well  the  views  of  government,  should  have  consulted 
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with  him  before  sending  ships  to  the  River  Dulce,  for  though 
individuals  may  benefit  by  prize-taking,  the  general  good  may 
be  impeded.  "  Where  lucre  is  the  God,  .  .  .  'tis  no 
wonder  that  honour  is  sometimes  kicked  out  of  doors  ;  . 
say  what  people  may,  the  Parliamentary  determination  as  to 
prizes  was  impolitic,  pitiful,  unworthy  of  a  great  nation," 

Major  Wm.  Dalrymple  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Oct.  27,  S.  Ferdinando  de  Omoa,— "  Private." 
Announcing  his  intention  to  return  to  Europe,  and  soliciting 
Lord  George's  favour  to  promote  him  to  be  lieut.-col.  com- 
mandant of  his  corps,  and  to  bring  him  into  Parliament. 

Governor  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Oct.  29,  Jamaica. — Encloses  papers  from  which  his 
Lordshi  p  will  see  that  the  Spaniards  have  "  attacked  and  carried 
St.  George's  Kay  [i.e.  cayo],  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras."  Not- 
withstanding what  the  superintendent  says,  fears  it  will  turn 
out,  as  Capt.  Dalrymple  says,  "  that  interested  views  of  the 
people  on  the  [Mosquito]  Shore  hindered  those  of  the  bay  from 
knowing  of  the  war  in  time,"  as  the  superintendent  acknow- 
ledges having  received  his  advice  of  it  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios 
on  August  29  and  the  Spaniards  did  not  make  the  attack 
until  September  15.  Is  hurrying  a  vessel  to  Capt.  Dalrymple, 
and  flatters  himself  that  "  not  only  some  of  the  people  will 
be  recovered,  but  that  the  Kay  will  be  re-possessed,"  and 
put  into  a  state  of  defence  by  Capt.  Garden,  and  that  the 
tables  will  coon  be  turned  on  the  enemy. 

Enclosing, 

(1)  1779,  October  1,  Black  River. — An  account  of  the 
Spanish  seizure  of  the  "Kay,"  by  Edward  Felix  Hill,  who 
with  a  few  others  made  his  escape  by  boat  at  midnight  of 
the  day  the  Spaniards  landed.  The  Spanish  vessels 
appeared  on  September  15,  and  in  answer  to  a  deputation 
who  went  out  to  enquire  their  object,  the  commandant  informed 
them  that  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Spain, 
that  he  had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  but  that  if 
they  quietly  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  "  their 
persons  should  be  safe  from  violence,  their  wearing  apparel 
remain  untouched,  the  books  and  papers  of  the  merchants 
and  principal  inhabitants  should  be  put  into  chests  .  .  . 
sealed  up,  marked  with  the  owners*  names  and  delivered  to 
them  at  Merida,  to  which  place  they  should  certainly  be  all 
travelled,  and  from  thence  to  the  Havannah  ;  that  the  greatest 
tenderness  should  be  shown  to  the  ladies,  as  well  as  the 
Mustee  women  and  children,  and  a  due  attention  be  paid 
them  on  his  part  to  protect  them  from  violence."  The 
negroes,  money,  plate  and  valuable  effects,  would,  however, 
be  seized  for  his  master,  the  King  of  Spain.  It  being 
impossible  to  defend  the  place,  the  terms  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  Spaniards  took  possession.    The  writer  believes  there 
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were  about  200  or  250  negroes,  mostly  house  servants, 
"  the  principal  part  that  carry  on  the  logwood  and  mahogany 
cutting  business  "  being  up  the  rivers.  Gives  a  list  of  the 
British  subjects  there,  being  73  men,  21  women  and  a  few 
children.  Also  a  list  of  the  free  Mestees,  Mulatoes,  etc., 
8  men,  22  women  and  8  children. 

(2)  1779,  September  2,  Cape  Oratias  a  Dios. — James 
Laurie,  superintendent  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  to  Governor 
Dolling.  Received  his  despatches  by  the  sloop  "  Orange  " 
on  August  28.  Has  sent  to  the  Moshito  Governor  to  ash 
for  men,  according  to  his  Excellency's  desire.  Could  arm 
some  thousands  on  the  coast  if  he  might  only  be  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  at  present  has  neither. 
Has  sent  a  fast  sailing  boat  to  Honduras  to  inform  them  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  which  he  hopes  he  has  been  right  in 
doing.  Copy. 

(3)  1779,  October  4,  Black  River,  Mosquito  Shore. — 
The  same  to  the  same.  Has  done  his  utmost  to  procure  a 
body  of  Indians  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  Jamaica,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  ill-disposed  persons,  who  tried  to  deter 
them  "  by  representing  the  great  danger  they  would  run 
from  the  small-pox,  then,  as  they  pretended,  raging  on  that 
island,"  got  together  as  many  at  Black  River  as  the 
"  Orange  "  could  have  carried.  But  on  his  own  arrival 
there,  the  inhabitants  strongly  represented  the  danger  of 
sending  these  Indians  in  an  unarmed  vessel  "  as,  should  they 
be  taken  at  sea,  the  British  settlers  would  in  all  probability 
be  in  great  danger  fr.om  the  resentment  of  their  countrymen  "  ; 
he  therefore  returned  the  Indians  his  hearty  thanks  for  the 
readiness  and  alacrity  they  had  shewn  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  has  sent  them  home  until  his  Excellency  shall 
send  an  armed  vessel  for  their  convoy. 

On  receiving  his  Excellency's  despatches  with  the 
declaration  of  reprisals  against  Spain,  he  sent  off  an  express 
with  despatches  for  St.  George's  Kay,  but  they  were 
unfortunately  too  late  to  prevent  its  being  taken.  At  the 
instant  of  receiving  this  alarming  news,  Captain  Pakenham 
arrived,  bringing  Adjutant  General  Dairy mple  a  small 
detachment  of  soldiers  and  military  stores.  The  General 
proposes  to  go  down  to  the  relief  of  any  who  may  have  saved 
themselves  in  the  different  rivers  of  the  Bay,  and  shall  have 
every  assistance  the  writer  can  give  him.  Again  urges  the 
need  of  a  supply  of  fire-arms.  Copy. 

(4)  1779,  September  30,  Black  River. — Lieut.  Hans 
Car  den  to  Governor  Dolling.  Hopes  his  Excellency  will 
approve  of  his  remaining  to  co-operate  with  Copt.  Dalrymple, 
especially  as  it  will  enable  him  to  see  the  Bay  and  bring  the 
fullest  information.  Has  laboured  "  through  a  dilatory  and 
not  well-disposed  set  to  get  this  place  secured  from  the  fate 
of  the  Bay  "  the  news  of  which  has  helped  him  a  little,  and 
hopes  before  leaving,  to  see  it  in  the  way  of  being  able  to 
resist  any  attempts.  Copy. 
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Governor  John  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Nov.  13,  Jamaica. — Flatters  himself  that  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  make  such  a  diversion  as  will  oblige  their  new 
enemy  the  Spaniard  to  look  at  home,  instead  of  disturbing 
them.  Has  formed  his  plan,  is  raising  what  men  he  can, 
and  intends  to  begin  operations  in  January,  when  the  fine 
weather  will  favour  them  and  when,  if  fortune  will  but  stand 
neuter,  he  has  every  hopes  of  success.  Has  commissioned  Mr. 
Hercules  Ross,  a  merchant  of  Kingston,  to  transact  all 
Government  business  relative  to  the  expedition.  "  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  stept  forth  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
during  our  late  expectation  of  invasion,  is  of  the  first 
substance  in  the  town,  a  man  of  honour  and  acknowledged 
probity."    Endorsed,  "No.  49." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1779,  Nov.  15,  Jamaica. — "  I  have  the  honour  of 
enclosing  Captain  Commandant  Dalrymple's  accoi  nt  of  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Ferdinando  de  Omoa,  and  of  congratulating 
your  Lordship  on  the  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  hope  that  the  service  expected  from  me  in 
your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  17th  of  June  will  be  still  left  in 
my  sole  guidance,  and  that  Capt.  Dalrymple's  conduct,  should 
he  be  returned  to  Europe,  will  not  be  approved  by  his 
Majesty. 

"  To  prevent,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  delay  and  obstructions 
that  might  arise  to  my  intended  operations,  should  he  have 
taken  so  unjustifiable  a  step,  I  have  sent  down  another  officer 
on  whose  ability  and  prudence  I  can  depend.  ...  I  beg  that 
Lieut.  Carden  may  be  immediately  returned  to  me.  I  need 
not  request  that  Dalrymple  may  not  be  sent  out  independent 

of  me  I  natter  myself  my  King  will  not  suffer  me 

to  be  thwarted  in  the  very  serious  service  I  am  going  to 
undertake."  Enclosing, 

(1)  1779,  October  28,  St.  Ferdinando  a"  Omoa.— 
Captain  Dalrymple  to  Governor  Bailing.  Giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Omoa.  365  prisoners 
have  been  taken  (besides  officers)  and  a  treaty  has  been  made 
to  exchange  them  for  the  Bay-men  so  inhumanely  carried 
away  to  Merida.  Is  sending  the  despatches  and  captured 
colours  by  Lieut.  Carden  with  recommendations  of  the  merit 
and  activity  which  he  has  shown  as  captain  of  artillery  and 
engineer  during  the  siege.  Has  also  recommended  Lieut. 
Whitmond,  of  the  marines,  Mr.  Concannon,  a  young  mid- 
shipman, and  Lieuts.  Walker  and  Dundas.  With  post- 
script stating  that  the  substance  of  this  letter  is  the  same  as 
the  one  which  he  sent  to  Lord  George.  Copy. 

(2)  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  acting  on  shore 
at  the  siege  and  attack  of  Fort  St.  Ferdinando  de  Omoa> 
2nd  Oct.  1779.  Mr.  Lloyd,  midshipman  of  the  "  Lowestoffe" 
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and  five  men  killed ;  2nd  Lieut.  Wightman,  Chatham 
division  of  marines,  and  thirteen  men  wounded.  Signed, 
.William  Dalrymple.  Copy. 

(3)  List  of  prisoners  of  war,  same  place  and  date. 
Total :  15  officers  (named),  3  priests,  10  sergeants  of 
artillery,  1  sergeant  of  dragoons,  355  rank  and  file.  Signed, 
William  Dalrymple.  Copy. 

(4)  October  24,  1779.  Omoa. — Agreement  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Copy. 

(5)  1779,  October  5. — Capt.  Dalrymple  to  Governor 
Dalling.  "  Confidential  and  secret,  although  of  a  public 
nature"  I  send  your  Excellency  a  copy  [except  for  a  few 
words  at  the  commencement)  of  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  Lord 
George  [see  enclosure  1.  above].  As  Commodore  Luttrell 
was  sending  home  the  "  Racehorse,"  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  dispatch  Lieut.  Carden,  to  lay  the  colours  at  his  Majesty's 
feet  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  sent  them  to  your  Excellency 
for  transmission.  As  the  warrant  officers  of  the  Bay  dispute 
my  authority  of  appointing  officers,  I  must  request  you  to 
confirm  my  appointments,  none  of  which  are  higher  than  a. 
2nd  lieutenant,  except  Carden,  whom  I  appointed  captain 
of  artillery,  which  will  make  a  difference  of  3,000Z.  to  him. 
Your  Excellency  stated  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Bay  that 
I  was  vested  with  powers  to  carry  on  military  operations, 
and  also  told  me  that  I  might  appoint  officers  and  form  troops, 
therefore  an  attack  on  my  appointments  is  an  attack  on  your 
authority  delegated  to  me. 

"  The  gentlemen  of  the  Bay  will  not  settle  again  there 
until  they  are  protected  by  a  land  force,  and  as  I  have  not 
the  command  of  ships,  I  am  a  cipher.  .  .  .  Many  reasons 
concur  to  carry  me  to  Britain,  which  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
approve  of  afterwards.  The  Commodore  claims  the  fort  as 
appertaining  to  the  navy,  as  it  was  them,  he  says,  conquered  ; 
therefore  no  governor  is  to  be  appointed.  I  shall,  however, 
recommend  to  your  Excellency  my  brother  as  Lieut.  Governor, 
and  should  deem  myself  highly  honoured  if  you  would 
appoint  me  governor,  retaining,  however,  my  adjutant- 
generalship,  in  order  to  be  with  you  and  act  from  Jamaica. 
Permit  me  to  mention  Sheldon  for  fort  major  and  Lieut. 
Despard  for  chief  engineer.  .  .  .  I  shall  urge  strongly  at 
home  for  troops  to  attack  where  you  shall  direct.  Copy. 

Rev.  James  Ramsay  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Nov.  23,  St.  Christopher. — "  Though  the  measure  be 
already  taken  that  will  determine  the  fate  of  these  islands, 
yet  I  cannot  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  you  our 
situation,  and  the  thoughts  which  naturally  arise  from  it. 
By  all  our  accounts  from  the  French  islands,  D'Estaing  has 
left  them  in  a  distressed,  defenceless  condition.  I  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  from  Guadaloupe  to  Grenada  there  are  not 
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now  4,000  troops  fit  for  service.  The  following  proportions 
are  probably  not  wide  of  the  truth  :  in  Guadaloupe,  1,500 
men  ;  Dominica,  500  ;  Martinico,  1,500  ;  St.  Vincent's,  120  ; 
Grenada,  300.  The  season  has  been  remarkably  rainy  and 
they  have  been,  and  we  are  told  continue  to  be  sickly. 

"  I  must  still  harp  on  the  solecism  of  supplying  our 
enemies  liberally  with  provisions.  No  less  than  seven  vessels 
of  the  Leviathan }s  convoy,  cleared  out  at  Cork  for  St.  Christopher, 
went  down  openly  to  St.  Eustatius,  where  one  of  them  had 
the  impudence  immediately  to  hoist  American  colours.  Nay, 
Texier,  the  French  Agent  there,  had  for  one  article  in  that 
fleet  5,000  barrels  of  flour.  But  indeed  vessels  clear  out 
openly  for  that  island  both  at  London  and  Cork  

"  Admiral  Parker,  by  daring  to  cruize,  has  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  if  anything  be  meant  to  be  done 
here,  I  dread  the  commands  coming  to  an  officer  unacquainted 
with  the  station.  The  bugbear  of  calms  and  lee  currents  lost 
St.  Vincent's  and  Grenada,  and  this  bugbear  influences  more 
or  less  every  new-comer.  All  such  ought  to  be  instructed  not 
to  be  afraid  of  passing  under  the  lee  of  the  French  islands,  nor 
on  proper  occasions  of  cruizing  there.  Our  commanders  also 
lose  many  advantages  by  having  no  discretionary  orders. 
Had  Grant  had  such,  he  must  have  retaken  Dominica.  Had 
our  commanders  now  such  orders,  St.  Vincent's  and  Grenada 
have  been  these  three  months  at  their  mercy.  Nay,  if  we  can 
trust  a  variety  of  accounts  they  have  at  St.  Vincent's  dis- 
mounted and  spiked  up  their  guns  to  render  it  untenable 
should  they  be  obliged  to  abandon  it.  The  first  reinforcement 
that  comes  from  France  will  make  their  recovery  a  serious 

affair  In  the  present  dispersed  state 

of  D'Estaing's  fleet  we  reckon  ourselves  safe  till  he  be  permitted 
to  receive  reinforcements  from  France.  Twelve  thousand  men 
kept  up  by  reinforcements  might  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Martinico  and  all  the  Charib  Islands,  Porto  Rico  included. 
Nothing  less  will  render  our  possession  here  secure  or  of  value. 
I  dread  the  influence  of  several  sea  officers  who  have  gone  home 
sadly  prejudiced  against  them  as  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
protection.  Captain  Wilkinson  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  said  among  Americans  and  Frenchmen  at  St. 
Eustatius,  in  his  elegant  manner,  he  wished  that  all  the 
English  sugar  islands  were  skuttled  (sunk).  I  hope  such 
prejudices  will  not  prevail." 

Governor  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1779,  Dec.  28,  Jamaica.  —  Enclosing  memorials  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Island  of 
Rattan,  praying  for  protection,  military  stores,  &c,  and  other 
papers.  Hopes  that  Rattan  will  be  retained,  but  if  so,  a  small 
force  must  be  appointed  to  secure  it.  By  intelligence  ju:  t 
received,  Fort  Omoa  was  invested  on  November  25th  and  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  28th  without 
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the  least  resistance,  having  been  in  the  hands  of  England  between 
four  and  five  weeks  only.  This  disaster  he  believes  to  be  due 
to  "the  not  having  destroyed  the  fort,  officers  quitting  their 
posts,  and  not  leaving  a  sufficient  force  behind  them  and 
settling  the  Island  of  Rattan  instead  of  re-possessing  St. 
George's  Kay.  .  .  .  Captain  Luttrell  left  not  a  sufficient 
garrison,  Captain  Dalrymple  takes  care  of  himself  as  to  the 
division  of  the  booty,  quits  his  post,  gives  the  only  officer 
capable  of  defending  it  leave  to  go  for  Europe,  and  leaves  the 
Bay  men,  who  assisted  in  taking  the  fort  "  to  memorialize 
for  their  share  of  the  booty.  "  If  the  strength  of  the  fort 
has  not  been  exaggerated,  the  President  of  Guatamala,  with 
all  his  parti-coloured  rabble,  and  without  cannon,  should  not 
have  been  able  to  have  re-taken  it."  If  he  himself  is  to  have 
a  share  in  the  booty,  and  the  Bay-men  be  shut  out,  he  prays 
to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  his  part  to  their  use. 

Postscript. — Capt.  Shakespear  has  returned  from  the  St. 
Bias  Indians,  who  are  highly  pleased  wih  their  presents,  and, 
though  not  inclined  to  quit  their  country  to  join  in  expeditions 
far  to  the  westward,  are  yet  anxiously  expecting  to  be  the 
guides  of  the  English  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Panama. 
Duplicate  (No.  54  ).  Enclosing, 

(1)  Memorial  of  the  late  inhabitants  of  St.  George's 
Kay  now  settled  at  Rattan,  showing  that  they  escaped  from 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  George's  Kay  and  were  advised  to 
settle  at  Rattan  by  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  and  begging 
protection,  provisions  and  supplies  of  military  stores  for 
their  defence  and  support. 

(2)  [Probably  the  memorial  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras.] 
Missing. 

(3)  1779,  Nov.  18,  "Admiral  Penn."— Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Parker  to  Governor  Bailing.  Requesting  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  garrison  the  Fortress  of  St.  Ferdinando 
de  Omoa,  as  his  squadron  is  so  much  reduced,  that  he  can 
no  longer  spare  seamen  and  marines  from  more  essential 
service. 

(4)  1779,  Nov.  20. — Governor  Dalling's  reply  to  the 
above  that  he  has  not  sufficient  troops  to  garrison  Omoa  and 
would  recommend  that  the  fort  be  blown  up. 

(5)  1780/  January  1. — Affidavit  by  Capt.  John  Jacques 
that  the  Fort  of  St.  Ferdinando  de  Omoa  was  attacked  by 
six  or  seven  hundred  Spaniards  on  or  about  the  2Uh  of 
November,  and  that  the  garrison,  being  reduced  by  sickness 
to  about  seventy  people,  mostly  negroes,  and  being  cut  off 
by  the  enemy  from  their  watering  place,  were  constrained  to 
evacuate  it  after  having  spiked  all  the  guns,  carried  off  the 
gunpowder  and  other  stores,  and  destroyed  the  fortifications 
as  far  as  possible.  The  garrison  then  embarked  on  his 
Majesty's  ship  "  Porcupine." 

(6)  1779,  December  3,  "Pomona"  Port  Royal  Har- 
bour, Rattan. — Stating  that  his  Majesty's  sloop  "  Porcu- 
pine" under  command  of  Capt.  Hulke,  has  arrived,  and  that 
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Hulke  reports  having  been  compelled  to  give  up  Port  Omoa, 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  company. 
The  "  Porcupine  "  people  are  very  sickly.''' 

Enclosing  the  letters  of  the  Spanish  commandant  and  the 
proceedings  of  Capt.  Hulke' s  Council  of  War. 

(7)  1779,  November  27,  General  Quarters.  Camp  at 
Omoa. — Don  Matias  de  Galvez  to  the  commander  of  Fort 
Omoa. — Explaining  that  the  convention  for  exchange  of 
prisoners  agreed  on  between  the  English  commanders  and 
Messrs.  Desmeaux  and  Dastier  can  be  of  no  validity,  these 
last  having  no  power  to  pledge  his  Catholic  Majesty's  word. 
Advises  him  in  friendship  "  to  look  or  find  out  an  honourable 
way  to  quit  that  fort''  fearing  otherwise  that  the  garrison 
will  suffer  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  negroes  and  transported 
felons,  who,  on  the  offer  of  liberty  may  do  what  the  most 
humane  orders  cannot  prevent.  Has  a  great  esteem  for 
the  English  nation,  and  "  several  English  friends  of  the  first 
quality  in  London,"  and  is  ready  to  grant  an  honourable 
capitulation,  and  to  give  a  passport  which  shall  be  respected 
by  all  those  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  Will  also  put  on 
board  their  vessels  all  kind  of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  any 
warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  fort,  the  cannon  of  which 
he  shall  expect  them  not  to  damage. 

(8)  1779,  November  27. — Resolutions  of  the  Council 
of  War  held  at  Omoa  by  desire  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(Capt.  Hulke),  who  lies  very  ill.  There  being  not  above 
thirty  men  in  the  garrison  and  the  ship  "  Porcupine " 
capable  of  doing  duty,  and  most  of  these  negroes,  on  whom 
no  dependance  can  be  placed  ;  their  officers  being  two  of 
them  dead  and  almost  all  the  rest  ill ;  it  being  impossible 
from  the  position  of  the  enemy  to  get  either  fresh  provisions 
or  good  water,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  speedy  relief, 
it  is  unanimously  resolved  that  the  fort  shall  be  immediately 
quitted,  it  being  first  rendered  unserviceable  as  much  as 
possible.  Signed,  Rob.  Butcher,  lieutenant  of  the  "  Por- 
cupine "  ;  John  Brdnder,  captain  commanding  on  shore  ; 
Geo.  Newcombe,  gunner  of  the  "  Porcupine."  Copy. 

Jamaica  Planters. 

[1779  ?] — Paper  endorsed  as  above,  apparently  notes  for 
a  petition,  to  represent  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  planters  and  merchants  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
the  death  or  ill-health  of  Governor  Dalling  might  plunge  them, 
as  the  command  of  Captain  General  would  thereby  devolve 
on  the  President  of  the  Council,  a  man  not  bred  to  the 
profession  of  arms  ;  while  if  the  civil  powers  of  the  governor 
were  given  to  such  officer  as  was  next  him  in  military  com- 
mand, equal  inconvenience  might  arise  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  &c.    They,  therefore,  humbly  desire  that  some 
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officer  of  tried  service  and  ability  who  unites  the  necessary 
qualities,  as  well  civil  as  military,  may  be  immediately  sent 
out  as  Lieut. -Governor  and  second  in  command. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Governor  Dalling. 

1780,  Jan.  4,  Whitehall. — Most  secret.  Congratulates  him 
on  the  success  of  the  enterprise  of  Major  Dairy mple  and  Captain 
Luterel  against  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Ferdinand  de  Omoa. 
The  King  desires  to  express  his  approbation  of  both  the  land 
and  sea  officers,  and  private  men.  The  military  and  naval 
force  at  Jamaica  is  to  be  increased  at  once  by  3,000  men, 
and  a  full  proportion  of  artillery,  etc.,  with  the  view,  after 
putting  Jamaica  out  of  danger,  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
River  St.  John  and  Lake  Mccaragua  and  opening  through 
them  a  communication  with  the  South  Sea  at  Rija  Legia,  or 
elsewhere.  A  feint  attack  is  to  be  made  in  the  Gulf  of  Dulce 
so  as  to  encourage  the  idea  of  a  design  against  Gualtamalee. 
Captain  Commandant  Dalrymple  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major.  Is  sorry  to  hear  that  he  is  shortly  expected 
in  England,  but  presumes  that  he  has  the  Governor's  leave  to 
return,  and  that  the  latter  has  good  reasons  for  allowing  him 
to  be  absent  from  Jamaica  at  this  critical  time.  Draft. 

The  Rev.  James  Ramsay  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Jan.  18,  S.  Christopher. — Only  eight  of  d'Estaign's 
line  of  battleships  have  returned  to  Martinico  since  his  repulse 
in  Georgia.  Half  our  squadron  is  at  Antigua  taking  in  pro- 
visions. "  In  the  Georgia  expedition,  the  French  lost  great 
numbers  by  the  sword  and  sickness.  Those  that  returned  are 
in  such  bad  plight  as  to  have  filled  all  their  hospitals  and  oblige 
them  to  issue  an  ordinance  to  appropriate  all  the  fresh  meat 
for  their  sick,  a  sick  inhabitant  being  obliged  to  have  a 
certificate  to  be  entitled  to  a  share." 

Fourteen  merchantmen  from  Marseilles  have  been  taken  or 
destroyed  out  of  twenty-six.    The  report  that  military  men" 
are  to  be  sent  out  as  governors  has  made  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Christopher's  very  happy,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  other  islands. 

Mr.  Fullarton  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  January   20,   Somerset  Street. — Enclosing  certain 
propositions  to  be  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  viz : — 

1.  Statement  that  certain  gentlemen  have  joined  in 
fitting  out  four  private  ships  of  war  to  sail  in  spring  on  a 
cruising  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  and — believing 
that  a  line  of  battleship  and  some  troops  would  make  the 
expedition  more  detrimental  to  the  Spaniards — are  willing 
to  purchase  a  64-gun  ship  and  to  find  sailors,  provided 
Government  will  allow  them  stores,  ordnance  and  pro- 
visions ;  or  if  Government  provide  the  ship  "  with  a 
bomb  ketch  and  two  store  ships,"  they  will  place  their 
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four  ships  under  the  orders  of  her  captain.  In  either  case 
they  will  raise  the  troops  needed.  They  will  give  the 
command  of  the  naval  part  of  the  equipment  to  an  officer 
of  repute,  who  has  long  held  his  Majesty's  commission 
and  knows  South  America  ;  and  will  put  the  troops  under 
"  a  field  officer  of  fortune  and  character,  who  will  be  a 
considerable  adventurer  in  the  expedition."  The  offer  is 
dictated  by  no  mercenary  motives,  but  is  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  independent 
fortunes,  who  are  willing  to  hazard,  under  the  direction 
of  Government,  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pounds  on 
an  expedition  which  will  be  equally  advantageous  to  their 
own  country  and  detrimental  to  her  enemies. 

2.  Further  proposal  that  if  Government  should  refuse 
the  above,  the  gentlemen  are  willing  to  send  out  their 
own  four  ships  of  war,  if  Government  will  allow  them  to 
purchase  stores,  ordnance  and  provisions  to  the  amount 
of  60,000Z.,  giving  security  that  they  will  add  a  64-gun 
ship  to  the  equipment,  and  will  repay  the  money  in  four 
years  paying  interest  meanwhile. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Governor  Dalling. 

1780,  Feb.  2,  Whitehall.  —  Has  received  his  dispatches 
numbered  48,  49,  50,  and  one  of  November  15,  and  laid 
them  before  the  King.  Should  Major  Dairy mple  return  to 
England,  not  only  without  leave,  but  contrary  to  orders, 
no  marks  of  favour  will  be  shewn  him.  Lieut.  Carden  has  been 
usefully  employed,  but  is  about  to  return  in  the  fleet  to  sail 
on  the  20th  prox.  The  fort  at  Omoa  should  be  maintained 
as  an  alarm  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  safety  of  Guatamala. 
Whatever  is  attempted  within  his  (Governor  Dalling's)  juris- 
diction will  certainly  be  under  his  direction,  the  King  having 
the  greatest  reliance  on  his  military  abilities  and  zeal  for  the 
service.    Draft,  "No.  24." 

C.  Baines  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Feb.  10,  Falmouth. — Accounts  have  been  received  that 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting  of  19  sail 
of  the  line  and  150  transports  with  25,000  troops  left  Brest  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  it  is  supposed  for  Jamaica.  The  Lisbon 
packet  brought  word  that  two  of  Sir  George  Rodney's  fleet 
had  put  in  to  Lisbon,  the  Dublin  in  distress,  having  lost  all 
her  masts,  the  Shrewsbury,  not  damaged,  attending  her. 

Lord  George  Germain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Jenkinson,  Secretary  at  War. 

1780,  Feb.  14,  Whitehall. — Signifying  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
concerning  additional  hospital  stores  and  medicines  to  be  sent 
out  to  Jamaica. 
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Lord  George  Germain  to  Governor  Dalling. 

1780,  March  1,  Whitehall.—"  Such  diligence  has  been  used  in 
preparing  the  armament  which  I  acquainted  you  in  my  most 
secret  letter  of  the  4th  of  January  was  intended  to  be  sent  to 
Jamaica,  to  be  employed  under  your  and  the  Vice- Admiral's 
direction  against  the  Spanish  settlements,  that  everything 
is  now  in  readiness  .  .  .  and  [it]  will  proceed  to  sea 
immediately  under  convoy  of  Commodore  Walsingham  .    .  . 

"  If  your  intended  attack  upon  the  Spanish  fort  on  St.  Juan's 
River  has  succeeded,  and  the  communication  with  the  Lake 
Nicaragua  is  already  opened  and  secured,  much  time  will  be 
saved.  .  .  Brigadier  General  Garth  is  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  under  your  orders,  and  it  is  left 
to  you  to  send  such  other  officers  with  him  as  you  may  judge 
most  fit  for  the  enterprize.  .  .  .  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Parker  has  orders  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  his  power." 
It  will  be  well  for  you  to  consider  the  probable  effects  of  an 
attack  upon  the  settlements  in  the  Bay  of  Duloe,  both  on  the 
enemy  and  upon  the  Mexican  Indians,  who  are  represented 
to  be  indisposed  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  might  be 
encouraged  to  form  a  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  if  promised 
free  trade,  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  laws  and  customs, 
their  natural  freedom,  and  protection  during  war. 

"  The  most  vigorous  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  gain 
possession  of  the  lake  and  country  of  Nicaragua  ;  the  greatest 
encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  the  native  Indians  and  Creole 
Spaniards  to  join  the  King's  troops.  Their  persons  and  proper- 
ties are  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  the 
same  assurances  given  to  them  as  I  have  directed  to  be  given 
to  those  of  Mexico. 

"  Should  General  Garth  happily  succeed  and  penetrate  to 
Rejia  Lejia  and  open  a  communication  with  the  South  Sea, 
I  trust  he  will  find  means  of  establishing  himself  so  effectually 
in  the  country  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  conquests  ...  for  the  allurements  of  so  fine 
a  country  and  climate,  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  richness  of  its  mines  cannot  fail  of  drawing  to  him  many 
auxiliaries  from  the  neutral  islands  as  well  as  our  own,  and 
especially  from  North  America,  where  so  many  have  been 
ruined  by  the  rebellion." 

Amongst  the  supplies  sent  out  are  2,000  fowling  pieces  as 
presents  for  the  Indians,  of  a  sort  that  will  serve  for  war  as 
well  as  hunting,  as  well  as  jackets  and  leggings,  prepared  after 
Mr.  Hodgson's  pattern. 

"  We  are  a  long  time  without  advices  from  West  Florida, 
but  ....  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  Governor  of 
New  Orleans  has  possessed  himself  of  our  posts  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  meditates  an  attempt  upon  Pensacola  if  the 
Governor  of  Cuba  can  furnish  him  with  a  sufficient  force  ; 
you  will,  therefore,  be  attentive  to  what  is  passing  in  that 
quarter,  and  in  concert  with  the  Vice-Admiral,  give  the  moat 
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effectual  assistance  in  your  power  to  Brigadier  General 
Campbell  ...  in  repelling  any  attacks  which  may  be 
made  upon  that  province." 

Lord  George  Germain  to  Governor  Dalling. 

1780,  April  5,  Whitehall.—  The  arrival  of  the  fleet  with 
stores  will  have  enabled  you  to  give  Captain  Poison  any  support 
he  may  need  in  his  enterprize,  which  is  a  most  important  one  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  doubts  of  Mr.  Laurie's  activity, 
for  without  the  assistance  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  it  will  be 
impossible  to  retain  the  country,  even  if  Captain  Poison  obtains 
possession  of  it.  The  fort  at  Omoa  should  have  been  demolished 
as  soon  as  taken,  since  the  captors  did  not  think  proper  to  leave 
a  garrison  there  sufficient  for  its  defence.  Whether  the  island 
of  Rattan  can  be  retained  by  treaty,  if  judged  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  stipulated  for,  is  a  question  that  cannot 
receive  an  answer  while  the  war  continues,  but  as  it's  harbour 
is  so  excellent  the  present  possession  of  it  appears  desirable, 
especially  as  Omoa  is  lost.  Your  bills  for  the  pay  of  the 
Mulatto  Corps  have  been  received  and  their  payment 
recommended.  The  Acts  passed  in  your  last  session  have  also 
been  received  and  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  wish 
you  had  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  you  respited  the  sentence 
passed  upon  John  Major,  convicted  of  piracy.  The  Address 
of  the  Mosquito  Chiefs  and  the  memorial  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mulatto  Corps  have  been  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Knox. 
I  am  much  flattered  by  the  confidence  which  those  Indians, 
so  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  to  his  Majesty  and  his  Royal 
predecessors,  place  in  me.  The  officers  of  the  Mulatto  Corps 
will,  I  should  think,  find  employment  in  the  operations  proposed 
to  be  carried  on  from  Jamaica,  but  they  must  not  expect 
commissions  in  any  new  corps  raised  in  Great  Britain  or 
North  America.  Commodore  Walsingham  has  not  yet  sailed, 
the  fleet  being  detained  at  Portsmouth  by  adverse  winds. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  been  restored  to  the  offioe  of  Advocate 
General.    Draft.    (No.  25.) 

Governor  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  May  19,  Jamaica. — Private.  Offering  regrets  for 
having  been  the  means  of  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  his 
Lordship,  and  explaining  that  the  reason  for  his  publishing 
certain  letters  was  that  the  disaffected  in  the  country  were 
sowing  the  seeds  of  sedition  by  propagating  a  belief  that  their 
rulers  had  not  made  application  to  the  commanders  in  North 
America  for  assistance,  and  that  even  if  they  had,  it  could  not 
be  given  ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  a 
defence  against  the  enemy.  Exculpates  Sir  Peter  Parker 
(who  only  yielded  to  his  persuasions  in  the  matter)  and  begs 
his  Lordship  to  "  forget  and  forgive." 

Postscript. — Trusts  that  his  determination  to  go  with  Briga- 
dier-General Garth  will  be  acceptable  to  the  King,  so  capable 
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an  officer  as  Brigadier  General  Campbell  being  left  to 
administer  the  island  ;  and  if  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  for 
Brigadier  Garth  to  be  left  in  command,  desires  to  return  to 
Europe. 

Governor  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  June  2,  Jamaica. — Private.  "  Since  I  am  not 
to  be  supported,  it  behoves  me  to  support  myself  ;  excuse 
this  little  badinage,  I  only  mean  privately  to  manifest  to  your 
Lordship  that  I  am  determined  to  oppose  the  King's  repre- 
sentative to  the  late  little  and  unworthy  Advocate  General." 

Mr.  Charles  Shaw  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  June  19,  Savannah. —  Despatches  from  General 
Campbell  at  Pensacola  have  been  received.  The  Mentor  frigate 
on  her  way  down  from  Jamaica  fell  in  with  three  vessels 
from  Havannah  loaded  with  provisions  for  Mobile  and  carried 
them  up  to  Pensacola.  Mr.  McGillwray  is  to  return  to  the 
nation  with  the  Upper  Creeks,  who  begin  to  grow  sickly,  and 
very  anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country.  They  are  re- 
lieved by  fresh  parties  from  different  parts  of  the  nation,  which 
Mr.  Mcintosh  is  to  remain  to  conduct  at  Pensacola.  General 
Campbell's  presence  is  much  needed  in  the  nation  to  counter- 
act the  Spanish  emissaries,  who  "  have  induced  a  few  of  them 
to  visit  Governor  Galvez  at  Mobile,  who  has  promised  to  load 
them  with  presents  and  rum."  I  have  invited  the  chiefs  who 
seem  to  lean  towards  the  Spanish  interest  to  visit  Col.  Brown 
at  Augusta.  If  we  can  draw  them  to  a  conference,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  superintendent's  influence  will  fix  them  firmly 
in  his  Majesty's  interest.  [This  letter  has  got  amongst  the 
West  Indies  papers  by  mistake.    Its  true  place  is  on  p.  168.] 

Major  General  John  Vaughan  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  July  24,  Barbados. — Giving  an  account  of  the  steps 
he  had  taken  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  armament ; 
of  the  movement  of  the  English  Admirals  ;  and  of  the  affairs 
of  the  island.  Complains  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  agent  for  the 
prisoners,  has  abused  his  power.  It  is  "  an  indignity  to  the 
character  of  a  great  nation  to  permit  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
squeezed  and  starved  by  any  agents  and  contractors  what- 
ever," and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Spanish  officers 
represented  their  hard  treatment  to  their  own  Court. 

John  Graham  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1780,  July  25,  Tobago. — Believes  that  the  taking  of  Charles- 
town  and  declared  superiority  of  our  fleet  must  soon  be 
attended  with  happy  consequences. 

Governor  Valentine  Morris  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  July  28,  Antigua. — Is  informed  by  Admiral  Rodney 
that  he  cannot  arrange  for  his  own  and  Mrs.  Morris's  passage 
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to  England  by  the  present  convoy,  but  believes  it  can  be 
managed  in  October.  Believes,  however,  that  one  or  two 
merchant  ships  "  will  run  it  "  before  long,  in  which  case  they 
would  venture  in  such  running  vessel,  without  waiting  for  the 
convoy. 

Governor  James  Cuninghame  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  August  10,  Barbadoes. — Upon  my  arrival  here,  I  found 
the  house  at  Pilgrim  dropping  to  pieces  from  neglect,  and  not 
even  a  lock  to  secure  my  baggage. 

"  The  President,  Dolen,  an  old  man,  unfit  for  business, 
and  disliking  it,  had  not  struck  a  stroke  in  any  public 
measure  that  he  could  possibly  avoid  since  he  heard  of  my 
appointment,  and  I  found  him,  either  from  the  natural 
indolence  of  his  temper,  or  in  conjunction  with  every 
department  and  class  of  men,  endeavouring  to  keep  me 
ignorant  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  island."  Upon  enquiry, 
I  found  an  empty  Treasury,  an  empty  magazine,  ruinous 
fortifications,  a  bankrupt  government,  no  police,  and  the 
military  establishments  applied  to  jobs  and  election  purposes. 

"  The  Admiral  received  from  me  by  express  I  sent  him,  the 
first  account  of  the  capitulation  of  Charles  Town  and  other 
useful  intelligence,  but  he,  notwithstanding  I  urged  to  have 
directions  about  the  disposal  of  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
amount  of  1,000/.,  has  left  me  to  myself."  General  Vaughan 
arrived  a  few  days  after  myself,  and  I  live  on  the  best  terms 
with  him.  Admiral  Arbuthnot  having  sent  here  important 
dispatches,  I  am  forwarding  them  to  St.  Lucia,  where  Com- 
modore Hotham  will  take  charge  of  them.  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  approve  of  my  not  passing  the  bill  of  settlement, 
but  this  leaves  me  without  income  and  I  cannot  hold  out  at 
my  private  expense.  I  have  gone  through  the  usual  enter- 
tainments, give  good  dinners,  shall  do  my  uttermost  to  rescue 
the  island  from  its  bankrupt  state,  work  from  morning  to 
night,  go  to  Church  regularly  and  am  shoving  on  every  man 
to  do  his  duty. 

I  hope  the  island  of  Barbados  will  furnish  a  loyal  address 
to  his  Majesty  upon  the  late  riots. 

Robert  Hodgson  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Aug.  13,  Jamaica,  Liguanea. — Since  my  arrival,  I  have 
given  most  serious  attention  to  the  proceedings  against  the 
Spaniard,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the 
expedition  wears  a  bad  aspect  ;  and  I  can  only  grieve  at 
"  not  having  been  placed  in  some  proper  office  at  first,  for 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  disaster  but  what  I  might  in  that 
case  have  prevented  and,  indeed,  I  think  the  country  in 
question  is  what  I  could  have  played  with  as  with  a  hand  of 
all  the  cards.  .  .  .  But  now  our  own  Mosquito  shore  is 
most  critically  circumstanced.  I  presume  Governor  D  ailing 
writes  your  Lordship  about  his  having  been  deceived  in  the 
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assistance  from  thence.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  it  has 
occasioned  the  loss  of  much  the  greater  part  of  sixteen  hundred 
men  that  have  been  sent  to  Nicaragua,  a  number  sufficient  to 
have  gone  on  to  Reja  Leja.  The  Mosquito  Indians  are  so 
much  hurt  in  their  friendship  for  us  that  they  are  assimilating 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  the  white  people  have  fled  from  their  country, 
and  their  negroes  are  in  a  state  of  revolt."  I  have  offered, 
singly,  to  recover  the  Indians  and  negroes  for  Great  Britain, 
and  even  to  bring  them  to  take  up  arms  against  Spain,  but 
though  my  offer  was  accepted,  "  the  means  are  so  altered  and 
divided  "  that  I  can  go  no  further  with  it.  Governor  Dalling 
professes  great  friendship  for  me,  but  I  prefer  to  withdraw  from 
a  scene  where  I  am  not  allowed  to  do  any  good,  unless  your 
Lordship  can  make  it  possible  for  me  yet  to  prevent  a  losing 
game  here.  Duplicate. 

Governor  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Aug.  19,  Jamaica. — "Private."  Complaining  that 
all  his  efforts  to  put  into  execution  his  Majestys'  commands 
and  to  carry  on  his  civil  government  are  thwarted  by  the 
Assembly  and  a  few  other  malicious  individuals.  Encloses 
one  of  their  productions,  which  is  nothing  less  than  an 
endeavour  to  stir  up  the  troops  to  mutiny,  and  professes  his 
belief  that  the  appointment  of  another  governor  is  actually 
necessary.  One  of  the  great  fomenters  of  sedition  is  Mr. 
Martin,  a  petitioner  to  the  King  on  account  of  a  property  in 
Virginia  ;  another,  the  late  Attorney-General,  and  a  third, 
a  Mr.  John  Ellis,  well  known  for  his  turbulency  in  England. 
Enclosing, 

An  Address  "  To  the  Officers  nominated  to  serve  in  the 
intended  expedition." 

"  Before  ye  enter  on  the  service  for  which  ye  are  designed, 
yield  your  attention  to  a  subject  in  which  ye  are  deeply 
concerned ;  in  which  your  health,  your  lives  and  your 
virtue  are  involved. 

"  Although  many  of  ye  are  strangers  in  this  Island,  the 
sufferings  of  those  unhappy  wretches  who  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  this  destructive  scheme,  cannot  altogether  escape  your 
knowledge.  Numbers  of  those  who  preceded  ye  and  have 
lost  their  lives  for  their  credulity  and  avarice,  were  men 
seemingly  much  better  qualified  to  sustain  the  hardship  of 
this  service  and  the  change  of  climate  than  yourselves. 
Inured  to  the  heat  of  this  island,  its  inconveniences  and 
diseases,  if  they  sunk  in  the  undertaking,  what  dreadfull 
havoc  must  be  expected  among  ye,  lately  from  Europe,  full 
of  blood,  and  ripe  for  the  destruction  that  waits  ye  on  that 
inhospitable  shore  to  which  ye  are  sentenced. 

"If  on  enquiry,  ye  find  they  were  deluded  by  fallacious 
promises  of  wealth  and  honor,  that  they  were  taught  to 
believe  the  acquisition  certain,  and  yet  were  suffered  to 
languish  under  every  species  of  want  and  misery,  destitute 
of  common  necessaries  for  their  support^  what  dependance 
will  ye  place  in  promises  ? 
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"J/  the  man  who  hath  hitherto  been  named  as  the  com- 
mander on  this  expedition,  doth  not  lead  ye  on  to  the 
execution  of  his  favorite  project  ;  if  he  is  not  to  undergo 
the  same  fatigues  with  yourselves  and  stimulate  ye  by  his 
own  courage  and  perseverance,  there  is  cause  for  ye  most 
seriously  to  consider  tvhat  ye  are  to  undergo,  and  to  be 
determined  in  your  conduct  as  rational  creatures,  distinguish- 
ing between  bravely  fighting  in  a  just  cause,  and  risking 
your  lives  and  those  of  the  men  ye  command,  in  a  scheme 
which  offers  plunder  as  its  highest  object ;  a  scheme  which 
hath  been  attempted  in  vain,  hath  entailed  disgrace  on  its 
projection  and  equipment,  and  left  the  carcases  of  its  silly 
adherents  to  rot  unburied  on  the  coast  of  our  enemies" 

Robert  Hodgson  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Aug.  31,  Jamaica,  Kingston. — "I  expected  to  have 
been  home  myself  by  this  packet,  but  ...  I  was  led 
to  inform  Governor  balling  of  my  desire  to  go,  at  the  same 
time  telling  him  that  if  he  had  any  public  service  for  me, 
fitting  for  me  to  undertake,  I  would  stay.  I  can  only  say  of 
his  answer  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  justify 
my  leaving  him  as  yet." 

This  induces  me  to  write  what  I  had  meant  to  say  ; 
and  I  write  with  the  fulness  which  suits  a  person  who  has 
been  commander-in-chief  under  the  sign  manual  in  what 
now  is  the  scene  of  action.  "It  is  not  doubted  here 
by  those  who  know  me,  but  that  with  the  force  that  has 
already  been  sent  into  Nicaragua,  I  should  by  this  time 
have  collected  into  security  all  the  naval  stores  about 
Reja  Leja,  and  have  fermented  into  independence  the 
inhabitants  of  its  neighbouring  coasts.  .  .  .  There 
remains  perhaps  only  a  sort  of  after-game,  yet  it  may  be 
alarming  enough  to  work  the  anxiety  of  Spain  into  the 
strongest  desire  for  peace.  Aback  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mosquito  Shore,  Honduras,  and  Darien,  are  very  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians.  I  know  them  to  be  ill-disposed  to  the 
Spaniards.  ...  I  know  they  would  rejoice  at  affording 
us  communication  through  their  country,  assistance  in  pro- 
visions and  fresh  intelligence,  and  by  these  means  only,  every 
town  of  the  Spaniards  between  the  large  ones  of  Guatimala 
and  Panama,  except  where  they  might  be  in  force  to  oppose 
what  they  expect  to  be  our  main  operation,  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  about  a  thousand  men  of  any  colour  or  anyhow  got 
together.  My  father  overran  the  inland  parts  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  with  a  third  of  the  number  of  Indians  and 
twelve  soldiers.  I  have  his  journals  by  me  and  know  the 
state  of  the  country  to  be  but  little  altered  since,  and  am  not 
without  the  latest  information  from  the  Spanish  prisoners." 
If  I  might  have  150  regulars,  a  little  money  and  some  presents, 
I  should  need  nothing  more.  I  enclose  some  papers  which 
have  passed  between  Governor  Dalling  and  myself,  not  foreign 
to  the  subject. 
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Postscript. — I  have  just  heard  what  a  man  called  Christopherz 
has  said  against  me.  If  your  Lordship  does  not  feel  bound 
to  protect  my  character  against  such  a  person,  pray  cause 
it  to  be  made  known  to  me. 

Enclosing, 

Paper  containing  copies  of  communications  between  the 
Governor  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  relation  to  the  latter" s  project 
for  re-establishing  the  Mosquito  shore. 

Governor  Dalling  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Sept.  1. — "Private."  Asking  leave  to  return  to 
Europe  to  recruit  his  health.  The  island  will  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Brigadier  Campbell,  and  no  immediate  attack  from 
either  French  or  Spaniards  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Rev.  James  Ramsay  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Oct.  1,  St.  Christopher.— The  Danes  of  St.  Croix  and 
St.  Thomas  have  erected  a  company  which  they  call  Royal  for 
trading  with  the  French  islands.  A  Dutch  Rear-admiral  has 
arrived  at  St.  Eustatius  in  a  70-gun  ship.  The  American 
vessels  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  the  salute.  It  is  given 
out  that  a  squadron  is  to  follow  "  to  vindicate  the  Dutch 
trade  with  the  rebel  Americans."  The  ships  of  war  appointed 
to  take  the  trade  home  are  far  from  ready.  It  is  absurd  and 
unnecessary  to  have  winter  convoys,  and  very  risky  for  "  the 
crazy  ships  of  Byron's  squadron."  If  they  had  been  taken 
home  in  August,  they  would  now  have  been  coppered  and  fit 
for  service,  and  been  here  again  before  the  return  of  d'Estaign's 
squadron.  Desires  leave  of  absence.  "  to  take  possession  of 
two  small  livings  in  Kent." 

Governor  Cuninghame  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1780,  Nov.  25,  Barbadoes. — Hoping  that  the  King  will  take 
into  consideration  the  losses  the  writer  has  incurred  through 
the  destruction  of  Pilgrim  House. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1780,  Nov.  26,  Barbadoes. — "  The  power  of  a  governor  is 
so  circumscribed  here  as  to  have  little  power  in  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  and  so  long  as  the  offices  of  treasurer 
and  storekeeper  and  comptroller  continue  in  the  nomination 
of  the  Assembly,  waste  of  public  money  and  peculation  must 
prevail,  the  members  taking  these  offices  in  rotation  applying 
the  public  money  to  their  own  purposes.  The  men  of  the  first 
property  here  assure  me  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Assembly 
are  a  set  of  bankrupts,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  estates  and 
property  of  the  island  belong,  when  the  debts  are  paid,  to  the 
people  of  England.  Your  Lordship,  therefore,  cannot  be 
surprised  if  any  Assembly  under  that  description  should  refuse 
a  Levy  Bill,  that  they  may  enjoy  their  present  possession 
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without  paying  taxes.  What  steps  may  be  taken  at  home 
to  remedy  this  evil  I  know  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
cannot,  from  what  I  learn,  form  sanguine  expectations  from 
a  new  Assembly,  when,  if  the  present  Speaker  persist  in  his 
opposition,  I  must  put  a  negative  upon  him."  I  should  like 
Sir  Philip  Gibbes  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Bishop's 
brother  is  entitled  to  one  by  his  consequence  unless 
the  fact  of  two  brothers  being  at  the  Board  is  an  objection. 
"  The  Assembly,  by  resisting  the  voting  a  Levy  Bill,  leave  our 
forts  in  ruins,  and  our  small  arms  being  destroyed,  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  them,  it  leaves  us  in  [a]  pityable  state  of 
defence  ;  but  we  now  make  some  figure  in  the  harbour  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Monarch  and  Alfred,  ships  of  war  from  England, 
but  we  have  no  accounts  from  Sir  Geo.  Rodney,  but  favour- 
able reports  of  his  destroying  Mr.  de  Terney's  squadron. 

"  We  have  not  as  yet  had  many  merchantmen  from  North 
America,  excepting  two  from  Halifax  and  some  from  New- 
foundland, but  none  from  the  southward."  Workmen  have 
been  employed  to  repair  Pilgrim  House,  and  I  give  dinners  to 
the  army  and  navy.  I  feel  sure  that  your  Lordship  will  see 
the  necessity  of  my  being  recompensed  for  the  great  pecuniary 
losses  I  have  sustained.  I  keep  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
general,  but  only  by  yielding  to  him  in  everything,  as  he 
dislikes  governors,  and  thinks  he  ought  to  have  supreme  power. 
When  your  Lordship  considers  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
island,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  regiment  and  station  it  here 
for  our  protection.  The  Custom  House  officers  are  paid  from 
the  six  per  cent,  duty  on  sugars  sent  out  of  the  island.  If 
the  Governor's  salary  were  paid  in  the  same  way,  it  would  save 
me  400 J.  a  year,  and  ease  the  revenue. 

Rev.  James  Ramsay. 

1780.  — Paper  unsigned,  but  in  Ramsay's  handwriting, 
endorsed  "  Hints  on  the  new  situation  of  America."  On 
the  importance  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  Great  Britain. 
Gives  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  islands  belonging  to 
France  and  Spain.  Mentions  General  Vaughan,  Piquet,  General 
Prescot,  Sir  G.  Collier,  &c. 

Brigadier  General  G.  Christie  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Feb.  3,  Antigua. — Announcing  the  death  of  Governor 
Burt  on  the  27th  January  after  only  a  few  days'  illness.  The 
Caribbee  Islands  are  left  in  some  degree  of  confusion,  princi- 
pally because  the  Government  devolves  upon  presidents  or 
eldest  councillors  and  a  tighter  rein  than  they  can  hold  is 
needed  in  time  of  war.  "The  truth  is  the  mercantile  people 
are  mostly  smugglers  in  trade,  not  only  with  St.  Eustatia 
but  with  the  French  Islands ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
planters  attach 'd  to  the  rebellious  Americans,  many  from  inclina- 
tion and  a  few  leaders  who  think  they  see  deeper  into  matters, 
conceive  their  fate  must  depend  on  that  of  the  Continent. 
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 These  principles  pervade  every  publick 

measure,  having  their  independent  capitulation  ready  pre- 
pared, which  is  but  an  indifferent  prospect  to  the  King's  troops 
station'd  amongst  them  for  their  defence."  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  have  a  strong  post  as  a  refuge  in  time  of  need,  and 
Monks  Hill  would  be  best,  because  it  has  water,  but  the 
Legislature  will  grant  nothing  for  making  it  "  tolerable,  and 
indeed  refuse  even  to  furnish  the  troops  with  anything 
beyond  their  bare  quarters."  Duplicate. 

Brigadier-General  G.  Christie  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Feb.  7,  Antigua. — Referring  to  his  former  letter  to 
the  3rd  February  and  asking  for  the  post  of  Lieutenant 
Governor,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  as 
such  an  appointment  would  give  the  officer  commanding  the 
King's  troops  greater  influence  in  the  station.  Duplicate. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

1781,  Feb.  8,  Antigua. — St.  Eustatia  surrendered  to  the 
King's  arms  without  opposition  on  the  3rd  inst.  St.  Martin's 
was  also  taken  with  but  little  resistance.  On  the  former  island 
was  found  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  warlike  stores,  and  about  178  ships  of  different  kinds, 
including  the  Dutch  convoy  of  27  sail.  The  amount  seized 
afloat  or  ashore  is  computed  above  4,000,000  sterling.  "  The 
measure  of  seizing  St.  Eustatia  the  enemy  must  feel  in  the 
most  sensible  manner,  it  will  root  out  a  nest  of  spies  and  rogues 
who  carried  on  a  clandestine  trade  with  the  French  and  rebels, 
in  which  these  islands  as  well  as  many  people  at  home  were 
deeply  concerned,  they  all  having  partners  or  agents  on  the 
spot,  playing  to  one  another's  hands."    Duplicate . 

James  Cunningham  to  Lord  George  Germain. 
1781,  Feb.  25,  Barbados. — Upon  the  affairs  of  the  island. 

French  Letter. 

1781,  Feb.  27,  St.  Piers,  Island  of  Martinique.— Translated 
extract  from  a  letter  of  a  Frenchman  relative  to  the  state  of 
that  island  and  of  the  surrounding  French  possessions,  and  the 
capture  of  St.  Eustatia  by  the  English.  "  If  the  English 
Admiral  follows  his  blow  and  takes  Curacoa,  all  the  Spanish 
provinces  from  Porto  Bello,  Gulph  of  Darien,  Carthagena,  all 
Carraccas  and  South  to  Cumana  or  Gulph  of  Paria,  will  suffer 
the  most  dreadful  hardships  in  point  of  supplies  and  com- 
merce until  the  English  open  a  trade  with  them.  What  a  field 
for  England,  what  a  stab  to  the  commerce  of  Holland.  Even 
St.  Domingo  and  the  Island  of  Cuba  carry  on  an  amazing 
commerce  [with]  Curacoa.  No  stroke  England  can  give  on 
these  seas  to  effectually  distress  her  present  enemies  can  equal 
this  kind  of  conquest,  nor  sooner  be  the  means  of  restoring 
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peace  between  her  and  her  North  American  Colonies,  and 
fixing  upon  good  terms  with  the  other  Powers — this  last  stroke 
of  wisdom  and  sound  policy  in  the  English  administration  must 
even  be  admired  by  their  deadliest  foes — it  is  not  only  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  but  it  is  finally  tearing  up  all 
"the  roots  and  fibres  of  a  re-growth.  These  are  the  ideas  and 
opinions  of  our  best  political  observers  in  these  regions." 

James  Ramsay  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  March  1,  St.  Christopher. — Concerning  the  proceedings 
of  General  Vaughan  and  Admiral  Rodney  at  St.  Eustatius, 
against  the  harshness  of  whose  measures  a  great  clamour  has 
been  raised.  Has  addressed  Captain  Young,  who  has  influence 
with  both  commanders,  at  length  on  the  subject.  Forwards, 
for  his  Lordship's  information,  full  particulars  relative  to  Statia, 
which  is  not  properly  a  colony  belonging  to  a  particular  State, 
but  a  nest  of  outlaws  or  at  best  adventurers  from  every  State. 
The  object  has  been  to  break  up  this  nest  of  vipers,  which 
has  done  more  to  support  the  enemy  than  all  other  places  put 
together,  but  the  hardships  imposed  upon  individuals  have 
been  often  scandalous  and  mostly  unnecessary.  The  navy 
officers  blame  those  ashore  ;  the  general  believes  that  the  worst 
is  done  by  men  coming  clandestinely  from  the  ships.  All  unite 
to  blame  a  quarter-master-general  and  the  rascally  underlings 
acting  by  his  order.  The  Jews  especially  have  been  very 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  hurried  from  the  island,  destitute  of 
everything.  Thinks  that  Statia  and  its  dependencies  Saba 
and  St.  Martins  (a  considerable  sugar  colony)  should  never 
be  allowed  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  the  States,  and 
this  observation  applies  to  every  Dutch  West  Indian  settlement. 
To  take  in  the  Dutch  Colonies  will  require  little  force  ;  their 
present  government  is  in  general  oppressive  and  corrupt  and 
the  settlers  would  gladly  change  their  masters.  "  If  Statia 
be  broke  up  as  a  port  the  police  [?  policy]  of  our  other  colonies 
must  be  reformed  on  a  liberal  plan  to  make  up  for  its  loss  as 
a  market  for  our  manufactories  and  to  encourage  foreign 
colonies  to  frequent  them  with  cash  and  West  Indian  raw 
commodities.  If  the  monopoly  of  Great  Britain,  granted  our 
own  West  Indian  colonies,  stand  in  the  way  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Statia  must  be  preserved  as  a  free  port  under  our 
Government  to  accommodate  foreign  colonies  with  our 
manufactures  for  cash  and  useful  articles,  enumerating  such 
as  may  be  allowed  in  home  consumption,  and  such  as  may 
be  exported  for  foreign." 

Postscript. — By  an  extraordinary  accident  a  commerce 
already  begun  between  this  island  and  Guadaloupe  has  been 
discovered. 

Enclosing, 

Heads  of  an  ordinance  relative  to  St.  Eustatius,  and 
a  memorandum  relative  to  the  trade  of  the  island,  its 
inhabitants  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 
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Committee  for  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  to  Lord  George 

Germain. 

1781,  March  9. — Praying  him  to  support  a  petition  which 
they  have  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  Council  in  relation  to 
obtaining  assistance  and  relief  for  the  distressed  sufferers  in 
these  islands. 

St.  Christophers. 

1781,  March  10. — Paper  headed  "  Extract  of  a  letter  from 
St.  Kitts  "  stating  that  a  Mr.  Douanx(?)  of  Guadaloupe, 
formerly  a  prisoner  in  St.  Christophers,  but  now  exchanged  and 
sent  back  to  Guadaloupe,  has  been  discovered  to  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  some  person  unknown  "  in  this  island  " 
for  supplying  the  French  with  provisions.  However,  the  whole 
island  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  rewards  have  been  offered, 
both  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  and  by  the  merchants  for 
the  discovery  of  any  persons  concerned  in  so  traitorous 
a  correspondence. 

James  Ramsay  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  March  15,  St.  Christopher. — Stating  that  the  Admiral 
and  General  have  resolved  to  send  the  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.  Georges,  home  to  get  the  ultimate  determination  of 
Government  concerning  St.  Eustatius  ;  and  giving  his  views  as 
to  the  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners. 
The  British  Statia  merchants  are  sending  home  powers  of 
attorney  to  prosecute  the  Admiral  and  General  for  their 
merchandize  found  in  that  island  ;  "  as  if  a  court  of  law  could 
take  notice  of  a  conquest." 

Richard  Neave  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  April  26,  New  Broad  Street. — Sending  him  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Merchants  at  St.  Eustatia  in 
their  application  to  Sir  George  Rodney  and  General 
Vaughan,  with  a  confident  hope  that  it  will  receive  such 
consideration  "  as  not  to  subject  our  own  islands  to  unusual 
inconveniences  "  in  case  any  of  them  should  fall  into  the 
enemy's  power. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Cuninghame  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1781,  Sept.  27,  Dublin. — "  The  escape  of  the  Leeward  Island 
fleet  is  a  fortunate  event,  and  if  the  combined  fleet  is  gone 
into  port,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  their  excursion. 
Five  packets  are  due.  St.  John  is  still  at  Cork  waiting  orders 
from  hence  to  send  the  troops  to  their  former  quarters  ; 
however,  none  will  be  given  by  his  Excellency  till  he  is 
properly  authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State." 

St.  Christophers. 

1782,  Jan.  9  to  Feb.  12. — Journal  of  the  siege  of  Brimstone 
Hill  on  the  island  of  St.  Christophers. 
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William  Knox  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1782,  Jan.  10,  Whitehall. — "  Lord  Sandwich  has  desired  me 
to  prepare  a  letter  for  your  Lordship  to  send  him  authorising 
an  Instruction  he  has  prepared  for  Admiral  Rowley  at  Jamaica 
and  shewed  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  prepared  that  which 
I  inclose  in  consequence,  but  altho'  the  Admiralty  Instruction 
is  absolute,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  put  in  the  quali- 
fication (in  case  the  enemies'  fleet  be  not  already  before 
Jamaica)  lest  the  order  should  arrive  when  the  sending  out  the 
ships  would  be  sending  them  to  certain  destruction.  Indeed, 
considering  the  time  when  the  order  may  be  expected  to 
arrive,  the  present  strength  of  De  Grasse  in  the  Leeward 
Islands  and  the  probability  of  De  Guichen  joining  him  Jong 
before  Rodney  gets  there,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  sending  the  order  at  all  at  this  time  ;  had  it  gone  when  the 
former  express  was  sent  nothing  could  have  been  more  proper, 
but  the  case  is  now  altered.  The  French  fleet  will  at  least 
have  got  the  length  of  the  Cape  before  these  ships  can  beat  up 
thro'  the  windward  passage,  and  if  Rodney  be  not  there  or 
strong  enough  to  be  lying  off  the  Cape,  they  will  run  great  hazard 
of  being  taken.  Besides,  I  have  always  understood  that 
a  line  [of]  battle  ship  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
entrance  into  Port  Royal  Harbour,  but  perhaps  as  there  are 
a  50  and  two  44  gun  ships  to  remain,  they  might  answer  the 
purpose.  The  despatch  from  General  Christie  will  inform 
your  Lordship  of  the  loss  of  St.  Eustatius  and  St.  Martin's, 
in  a  manner  the  most  ignominious  that  can  be  conceived. 
Surely  somebody  will  be  brought  to  punishment  at  last  for 
public  delinquency.  In  the  Admiralty  Instructions  to  Rowley 
he  is  directed  not  to  send  Graves  with  the  line  of  battle  ships, 
but  to  keep  him  with  him  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Jamaica. 
I  told  Lord  Sandwich  I  was  sure  your  Lordship  would  not 
sign  a  letter  with  the  words  marked  under  in  it,  and  that  the 
Jamaica  merchants  would  apply  for  your  removal  if  they 
thought  there  was  a  chance  of  his  succeeding  to  the  command, 
and  I  believed  it  to  be  your  Lordship's  opinion  he  ought  to  be 
called  home.  He  said  Lord  North  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  so  disgraced,  but  intended  to  write  him  a  private  letter 
desiring  him  to  ask  leave  to  come  home,  which  would  be 
granted  when  he  did.  This,  said  I,  will  be  an  affair  of  six  or 
eight  months,  and  in  the  meantime  he  may  have  the  command 
of  the  whole  fleet  of  England.  I  referred  to  Stephens  for  what 
Keene  had  told  him  from  Lord  North  of  his  not  protecting 
Graves,  upon  which  his  Lordship  said  he  would  speak  of  the 
matter  to-night.  I  have  been  told,  but  not  from  high 
authority,  that  Lord  Sandwich  is  to  remain  and  be  supported 
and  you  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
prevent  any  disagreement  in  the  conduct  of  the  measure. 
Jenkinson  is  intended  to  succeed  you,  but  not  immediately. 
Lord  Hillsborough  to  come  here  in  the  meantime,  and  Lord 
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Stormont  to  execute  both  the  other  departments.  They  all 
think  you  ought  to  be  in  town. 

Postscript. — No  account  from  France  of  any  of  de  Guichen's 
squadron  being  put  back." 

Governor  Cuninghame  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

1782,  March  9,  Barbados. — On  general  matters  connected 
with  the  island.  "  Sir  George  Rodney  arrived  here  in  good 
health  and  continues  so,  by  his  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  to  me. 
I  flatter  myself  that  now  he  has  38  sail  of  the  line  he  may  be 
enabled  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  in  Port  Royal  Harbour, 
or  bring  them  to  action,  and  by  that  means  frustrate  their 
grand  design.  From  what  I  hear  I  am  persuaded  his  fleet 
will  be  off  that  port  this  day."  General  Mathews  is  now  at 
St.  Lucia.  If  he  comes  here,  I  presume  Gen.  Christie  will  be 
sent  there.  Whether  Gen.  Mathews  will  continue  George 
Damar  as  Quartermaster-General  I  cannot  say,  but  his  activity 
and  conduct  merit  every  support. 

Undated  Papers. 

Paper  endorsed  "  Hints  in  favour  of  a  small  sucour  being 
sent  to  Jamaica  previous  to  the  assistance  that  may  be 
afforded  by  fleets." 

A  collection  of  historical  notes  headed,  "  A  short  state 
of  a  few  facts  and  consequences  that  have  happened  in  the 
Island  of  Grenada  since  its  submission  to  the  British  arms 
in  1762." 

Paper  undated,  but  signed  "  Samuel  Estwick,  agent  for 
the  Colony  of  Barbados,"  entitled,  "  Reasons  for  repealing  the 
4J  per  cent,  duty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  commuting 
the  same  into  a  tax  to  be  collected  here  ;  humbly  submitted 
to  the  right  honourable  Lord  North." 

Remarks  (unsigned  and  undated)  on  St.  Eustatius,  and  a 
plan  by  which  a  British  Admiral  in  the  Leeward  Island  station 
might  be  supplied  with  intelligence. 

Paper  endorsed,  "  Observations  on  the  Charibbean  station, 
Martinico,  St.  Eustatius." 
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instructions  from,  295  bis. 

letters  to,  mentioned,  195,  198. 

lords  commissioners  of,  35,  36,  189. 

 ,  instructions  from,  mentioned, 

200. 

 ,  letter  from,  mentioned,  35.  { 


Admiralty — co  n  t. 
office  of,  132. 

secretary  of,  188.  See  Philip 
Stephens. 

Admiralty  court,  appointment  of  judge 

of,"  167. 
at  St.  Christophers,  203. 
Advocate    General    in    Jamaica.  See 

Thomas  Harrison. 
Aeolus,  the,  sailing  of,  132. 
Affleck,  Edmund,  afterwards  sir  Edmund, 

bart.,  commodore,  on  board  the 

Bedford,  214. 
Africa,  route  from  River  Plate  to  Europe 

by,  154. 
slave  ships  returning  from,  102. 
Aix,  isle  of,  [France],  policy  of  seizing, 

265. 

Albany  [New  York],  40,  49  bis,  56,  73, 
77,  78  bis,  111-114,  262,  268. 
advantages  of  securing,  66  bis. 
sir  John  Burgoyne's  expectation  of 

a  co-operating  army  at,  80. 
estimated  time  of  arrival  of  northern 

army  at  (1777  campaign),  53. 
expeditions  to  force  their  way  to, 

60,  62  bis. 
letter  dated  at,  78. 

 ,  mentioned,  92. 

letter  from,  mentioned,  89. 
officers  at,  269. 
prisoner  of  war  at,  66. 
reported  advance  of  gen.  John  Bur- 
goyne  towards,  41. 
Alexander,  William,  styling  himself  earl 

of  Sterling,  exchange  of,  42. 
Alexandria,  [?  New  Jersey],  56. 
Alfred,  the,  at  Barbados,  291. 
Alicante  (Alicant),  Spain,  156. 
Allen,  — ,  formerly    Attorney  General 

for  Pennsylvania,  124. 
Alliance,  the,  145. 
Alliances,  foreign,  desire  for,  138. 
Amboy,  [New  Jersey],  congress  at,  for 

exchange  of  prisoners,  130. 
America,  Central,  "  passages  "  across, 
156,  158. 
isthmus  of,  158. 
America,  North,  87,  92,  93, 205, 284,285. 
advantage  of  maintaining  ports  in 
218. 

agreement  between  England  and, 
still  possible  (16  Feb.,  1777),  59. 

artillery  in.  See  English  army  in 
America. 

British  forces  in.  See  English  army 

in  America. 
British  possessions  in,  attack  upon, 

expected,  148. 
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America,  North — cont. 

 ,  measures  for  security  of,  96. 

civil  government,  policy  of  re- 
establishing, 219. 

coast  of,  20.  | 

 ,  expeditions  along,   proposed,  | 

217.  j 

 ,  inhabitants     of,  indulgence 

shown  by  lord  Howe  to,  68,  73. 

 ,  plan  of  destroying  all  ship- 
ping and  wharves  on,  96. 

 ,  northern,  cruisers  off,  31. 

command  of,  secured  by  possession 
of  the  sugar  colonies,  134. 

danger  of  situation  in,  42. 

difficulty  of  trying  gen.  Lee  in,  59. 

compensation  to  England  for  the 
loss  of,  159. 

commission  of  accounts  needed  in, 
251. 

diary  of  the  three  campaigns  in, 
'76,  '77  and  '78,  mentioned,  139. 

difficulty  of  supporting  an  extensive 
war  in,  216. 

effects  of  expected  British  victory 
in,  32. 

expenses  of  the  war  in,  32. 
fluctuating  condition  of  politics  in, 
140. 

French  interest  in,  pronounced  des- 
perate, 139. 

grant  of  independence  to,  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  England,  91. 

guerilla  tactics  needed  in,  2. 

gen.  William  Howe  despairs  of 
recruits  in,  38. 

independence  of,  effect  of  acknow- 
ledgment of,  252. 

 ,  recognised  by  French  salute, 

100. 

 ,    reported    non-insistance  of 

France  upon,  140  bis. 

Irish  emigrants  in,  222. 

letter  concerning  the  future  govern- 
ment of,  by  Great  Britain,  124. 

means  of  securing  Britain  against 
(heading  only),  121. 

nature  of  warfare  in,  257. 

naval  station  of,  fleet  on,  219. 

 ,  commander  in  chief  of,  35, 

203,  285. 

 ,  ,  appointment    of  adm. 

lord  Howe  as,  36. 

 ,  ,  jealousy  between  mili- 
tary commander  and,  219. 

 ,  ,  need  of  harmony  be- 
tween military  commander  and, 
218. 

 ,  ,  new,  ("  the  new  ad- 
miral,") 273. 

See  also  adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  ; 
sir    George    Collier  ;  Richard 
Howe,  viscount  Howe  ;  adm. 
Molyneux  Shuldham. 
 ,  complaint    of    scantiness  of, 

52. 

 ,  condition  of,  125. 

 ,   expected    sailing    of,  from 

Charleston,  251. 


America,  North — cont. 

 ,  insufficient  l»y  itself  for  recov- 
ery of  revolted  colonies,  6. 

 ,  movements  of,  33. 

 ,  need  of  increase    of,    1,  41, 

124,  219. 

 ,  officers  of,  rumoured  inten- 
tion to  share  the  property  of 
Americans  with  army  officers, 
162. 

 ,  prospect  of  increase  of,  10. 

 ,  use  of,  for  preventing  spread 

of  rebellion,  19. 
need  of  employing  foreign  troops  in, 

3. 

need  of  increase  of  forces  in,  1,  2. 

negotiations  for  a  treaty  with,  117. 

the  new  situation  in,  291. 

news  from,  mentioned,  1. 

northern  provinces,  tired  of  the 
rebellion,  222. 

note  of  letter  concerning,  92. 

plan  of  limiting  the  expansion  of  the 
colonies  in,  108. 

powers  to  be  given  under  the  pro- 
posed commission  for  a  viceroy  in, 
11. 

preparations  for  expedition  to  the 
southward,  12. 

prices  of  necessaries  higher  than  in 
Europe,  260. 

principal  posts  of,  260. 

proposal  to  employ  part  of  the 
Irish  army  in,  21. 

proposed  alliance  with  England,  92. 

rebellion  in,  causes  of,  6,  109. 

 ,  lack  of  preparations  for  with- 
standing, 6. 

See  also  American  rebels  infra. 

reservation  of  power  to  tax,  for 
regulation  of  trade,  104. 

review  of  condition  of  (1775),  10. 

situation  in  (April,  1776),  30. 

southern  colonies,  hopes  of  detach- 
ing, 10. 

 ,  officers  of,  complain  of  number 

of  New  England  officers  in  the 

army,  18. 

 ,  plan  for  attack  upon,  98. 

 ,  receive  succour  through  the 

Bermudas,  204. 
suggested  measures  for  the  reduction 

of,  140. 

tobacco  provinces  (i.e.  Maryland  and 

Virginia),  19. 
trade  of,  159. 

 ,  proposed     proclamation  for 

continuing  regulations  relative  to, 
126. 

 ,  with  Barbados,  291. 

 ,  with  Spain,  154,  221. 

 f  with  West  Indies,  273. 

union  of,  with  Great  Britain,  82. 
"  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  1  "  221. 
"  white    servants  "    in,  proposed 

enlistment  of,  19. 
workmen  hired  for,  46. 
America,  North,  and  West  Indies,  need 

of  one  commander  in  chief  for,  195. 
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America,  South,  283. 

means  of  detaching  from  Spain,  135. 
American  affairs,  direction  of  to  be  left 
to  lord  George  Germain,  145. 
memoranda  concerning,  195,  216. 
American  agents  in  Paris,  attitude  to- 
wards England,  92. 
American  Archives.   See  Peter  Force. 
American  Assembly.  See  Congress. 
American  charters,  81. 
American  colonies,  effect  of  naval  action 
against,  6. 
effect  of  totally  abandoning,  218. 
estimates  for,  197. 
generous  tei'ms  offered  to,  93,  95. 
plan  for  reduction  of,  221. 
proposal  to  establish  episcopacy  in, 
53. 

reflections  on  the  dispute  with,  221. 

seduced  by  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  43. 

view  of,  19. 
American  commissioners  or  delegates 
in  Paris,  offer  of  one  of  the,  to 
negotiate  an  alliance  between 
America  and  England,  upon  con- 
dition of  independence  being 
granted  within  ten  days,  91,  92. 

secretary  to,  conversation  with,  100, 
101. 

visit  of  Mr.  Hutton  to,  91. 
See  also  Benjamin  Franklin. 
American    confederacy,    proposals  for 

crushing,  53. 
American  convoys,  capture  of,  205. 
American  internal  police,  suggested  non- 
interference with,  103. 
American  loyalists  (or  royalists),  193. 
barbarous  persecution  of,  176. 
distressed  at  the  acknowledgment  of 

independence,  252. 
help  expected  from,  152. 
hope  to  raise  recruits  in  America,  38. 
in  British  force  at  Bennington,  76. 

 ,  behaviour  of,  77. 

 ,  treatment  of,  by  the  rebels,  77. 

jealousies  among,  prevent  the  raising 

of  a  loyal  militia,  165. 
lack  of  support  to,  218. 
policy  of  embodying,  135. 
protection  to  be  given  to,  152. 
severe  treatment  of,  177. 
suffering,  167,  183. 

 ,  proposed  settlement  of  in  one 

colony,  161. 
treatment  of,  under  capitulation  of 

Yorktown,  217. 
Vermont  friendly  to,  222. 
American  manufactures,   suggested  re- 
moval of  restrictions  upon,  103. 
American  navy,  officer  of,  91. 

second  officer  of.  See  —  Manly. 
Araarican  paper  bills  or  mc  ney,  104,  105. 
suggested  liquidation  of,  and  atten- 
dant advantages,  102. 
American  prizes,  sailing  of,  for  England, 
204. 

American  quarrel,  cost  of,  104. 
American  rebels,  33. 


American  rebels — cont. 

John  Adam's  opinion  of  what  should 
have  been  accomplished  by,  7. 

adherents  of  (in  England),  25. 

 ,  effect  of  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence upon,  44. 

advantages  of,  30. 

arms  and  ammunition  of,  amount 
and  condition  of,  14. 

army  of,  alarmed  at  movement  up 
the  North  River,  136. 

 ,  clothing  and  condition  of,  15. 

 ,  deserters  from,  number  of,  101. 

 ,  ,  during  English  occupa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  number  of, 
116. 

 ,  engagement  with  lord  Corn- 

wallis  in  Virginia  avoided  by,  209. 

 ,  estimate  of  numbers  of,  18. 

 ,  expected  effect  of  diversion  on 

coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
New  Hampshire  upon  the  levies 
for,  58. 

 ,  expiration  of  term  of  engage- 
ment of,  52. 

 ,  general  officers,  17  bis. 

 ,  greatest  part  of,  to  be  dis- 
banded on  31  Dec,  1775,  17. 

 ,  jealousies  among,  18. 

 ,  lack  of  union  between  soldiers 

from  different  colonies,  17. 

 ,  lines  of,  at  New  York,  de- 
scribed, 47. 

 ,  losses  of,  at  battle  of  Camden, 

181. 

 ,  mortality  among,  16. 

 ,  mutinous  state  of,  222. 

 ,  numbers  of,  at  Bennington,  77. 

 ,  ,  in  Virginia,  212. 

 ,  ,     investing  Yorktown, 

214. 

 ,  observations  upon  the  state  of, 

13. 

 ,  officers  of,  arms  carried  by,  15. 

 ,   ,    distinguishing  marks 

of,  15. 

 ,  ,  equality  of  men  with,  17. 

 ,  revolt  among,  198. 

 ,  ,  object  of,  199. 

 ,  ,  settlement  of,  199. 

 ,  riflemen  in,  18. 

 ,  sickness  among,  15. 

 ,  strategic  position  of  (Sept., 

1776),  41. 

 ,  strength  of,  52. 

 ,  strong  position  of,  107. 

 ,  ,  around  Boston,  5. 

 ,  southward  movement  of,  252. 

 ,  successful  attack  upon  (4-7 

Dec,  1777),  description  of,  86. 

 ,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  in- 
troduce discipline  into,  17. 

 ,  women  absent  from  camp  of, 

15. 

 ,  wretched  state  of,  206. 

 ,  (southern),  numbers  of,  178, 

179. 

assistance  from  foreign  powers  ex- 
pected by,  50. 
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barbarous  treatment  of  Indians  by, 
234. 

buoyed  up  by  hopes  from  France,  55. 
camp  of,  prices  of  provisions,  etc., 

in,  16. 
cavalry  raised  by,  03. 
character  of,  6. 
committees  of,  20,  21. 
destruction  of  forage  and  stock  by, 

49. 

demands  of,  likely  to  rise,  82. 
dimcultv  in  manning  their  armed 

ships,"  08. 
disunion  amongst,  signs  of,  123. 
divisions  among,  188. 
effect  of  alleged  barbarity  of  the 

English  upon  the  intentions  of,  21. 
effect  of  prolonging  the  war  upon,  81. 
encouraged    by    the    surrender  at 

Saratoga,  81. 
estimate  of  forces  of  (1777),  04 
evil  fortunes  of,  after  the  arrival  of 

de  Tiernay's  force,  187. 
expectation  of  foreign  support,  57. 
expectations  of,  likely  to  be  raised 

by  proposed  appointment  of  lord 

Carlisle,  141. 
extent  of  submission  to  be  demand- 
ed from,  24,  25. 
factious  leaders  of,  2. 
falsity  of  charges  made  against  the 

Indians  by,  223,  224. 
fear  of  remaining  under  martial  law 

causes  obstinacy  among,  161. 
goods  of,  167. 

hope  of  detaching  from  their  leaders, 
44. 

imitation  of  methods  of,  advised,  98. 
importance    of    trade    in  tobacco, 

rice  and  indigo  to,  99. 
impossibility  of  conciliating,  30. 
increased  poAvers  and  strength  of 

(1777),  71. 
independence  not  at  first  sought  by, 

21. 

independent  companies,  20. 
leaders  of,  44. 

magazines  and  military  stores  of,  13. 
movements  of,  in  Jersey,  72. 
nature  of  task  before,  7. 
negotiations  of,  with  France,  92  bis.  | 
policy    of    Lord    North  towards —  1 

firm  but  lenient,  12. 
popular  support  for  the  war  against, 

93,  95. 

proposal  to  appoint  a  person  to 
treat  with,  10. 

proposal  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  French  to  reduce,  21. 

proposed  "  declaration  "  to  be  de- 
manded from,  as  a  condition  of 
peace,  24,  25. 

prospect  of  alarming,  by  employ- 
ment of  Canadians,  3. 

purchase  of  a  Dutch  ship  (States  of 
Carolina)  by,  208. 

reconcilement  of,  impossible,  7. 

reinforced  by  the  northern  army,  85. 


American  rebels — cont. 

rely  on  French  assistance,  202. 
report  of  the  surrender  at  Saratoga 

made  by,  79. 
reported  to  be  tired  of  the  war,  17. 
rumours  of  difficidty  in  raising  forces, 

67. 

shipping  of,  increase  of,  138. 
strong  measures  against,  recomme  nd, 

ed  by  Sir  George  B.  Rodney,  192- 

194. 

suggested  concessions  to,  102. 
supplied  from  St.  Eustatius,  202. 
surprising  success  of,  109. 
tired  of  the  war,  109. 
trade  of  Holland  with,  290. 
trade  of  St.  Eustatius  with,  292. 
unable  to  treat,  owing  to  French 

connection,  219. 
unsoldierlike  quality  of,  252. 
victory  over,  despaired  of,  21. 
whaleboats  of,  20. 
works  and  fortifications  of,  descrip- 
tion of,  15. 
See  also  Americans  infra. 
American  refugees,  plans  for  employ- 
ment of,  155. 
American  seals,  141. 
American  ship,  letters  found  in,  207. 
American  ships,  captured  at  St.  Eusta- 
tius, 205,  207. 
with  French  fleet,  148. 
American  ships  of  war  (or  privateers), 
106. 

saluted  by  the  French  fleet,  100. 
status  of,  during  proposed  truce,  105. 
American  soldiers,  gen.  James  Wolfe's 

opinion  of,  206. 
American  spies,   passing   as  distressed 

loyalists,  109. 
American  taxation,  81. 
American  trade,  possible  protection  of, 
by  France,  22. 
sacrifice  of,  22. 
American   war   (the   first),   gen.  James 
Wolfe  urges  vigorous  prosecution 
of,  264,  266. 
American  war  (the  second),  251n. 
criticisms  of  conduct  of,  201. 
expense  of,  201. 

motives  for  bringing  to  a  conclusion, 

130. 
object  of,  130. 

plans  for  future  conduct  of,  149. 
Americans,  (Provincials),  279. 

advantage  of  treating  with,  in  Eng- 
land, 83. 

concessions  to  be  offered  to,  care 
needful  in  expression  of,  83. 

desertion  from  gen.  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  of,  78. 

desire  of,  for  independence,  83. 

discussion  of  terms  to  be  offered  to, 
26. 

disposition  of  enmity  towards  the 

English  forces,  75. 
comte  d'Estaign's  opinion  of,  273. 
expected  embodying  of  a  number  of, 

57. 
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in  England,  attempt  to  magnify  the 
"  affair  "  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, 1. 

increasing  repugnance  to  military- 
service  amongst,  144. 

indisposed  to  join  the  British  army, 
41. 

"  infidelity  "  of,  109. 

irritated    by   alleged    attempts  at 

corrupting  them,  83. 
loyalty  of  to  the  king,  affirmed  by 

Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  132. 
naturally  averse  to  the  French,  219. 
proposal  to   raise   a   battalion  of 

foot  guards  from,  53. 
proposed  address  to  the  throne  by, 

131. 

proposed  enlistment  as  local  militia, 
98. 

real  sentiments  and  resources  of, 
information  desired  concerning, 
208. 

suggested  granting  of  opportunities 
to  for  extension  of  trade,  103. 

suggested  means  of  bringing  to  their 
senses,  159. 

temper  of,  81. 

tired  of  the  war,  150. 

unforgiving  character  of,  193. 

well  affected  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, 30. 

Amherst,  lord.  See  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst, 

1st  baron  Amherst. 
Amherst : 

Jeffrey,  afterwards  sir  Jeffrey,  1st 

baron  Amherst,  gen.,  249,  259, 

262,  263,  265,  269. 
 ,  deficiency    of     numbers  in 

regiment  of,  121. 
 ,  desires  no  reward  in  America, 

268. 

 ,  in  Canada,  269,  270. 

 ,  letters  from  121, 267  b  is. 

 ,  offers  to  man  the  fleet  with 

"  provincials,"  267. 

 ,  prepares  for  the  1759  cam- 
paign, 268. 

 ,  regiment  of  (the  15th),  258, 

263. 

William,  col.,  proposed  as  major- 
gen.,  54. 
Amoa.  See  Omoa. 

Amsterdam,    damaged    by    capture  of 
Dutch  convoy,  204. 
merchants  of,  205. 
Anderson,  George,  capt.-lieut.  of  artil- 
lery,departure  of,  for  England,  269. 
goes  to  England,  268. 
Andre,    John,    major    and  adjutant- 
gen.,  capture  and  execution  of, 
183,  184. 
death  of,  190. 
Annapolis,  [Maryland],  20,  207. 
Ansbach,  (Anspach),  chasseurs  of,  86. 
corps  of,  70. 

infantry  of,  two  regiments  of,  59. 
Anstruther,  Robert,  lieut.-col.,  regiment 
of,  258. 


Anstruther,  Robert — cont. 

 ,  sickly  condition  of,  262. 

Antigua,  admiral  Barrington  sails  for, 
118  bis. 

customs  house  department,  diffi- 
culties in,  272. 

inhabitants  of,  prepared  to  capitu- 
late to  the  Americans,  292. 

legislature  of,  refusal  of  support  to 
the  king's  troops  bv,  292. 

letters  dated  at,  272  bis,  286,  291, 
292  bis. 

lieut. -governor  of.  See  Sir  Adolphus 
Oughton. 

scarcity  in,  272. 
Apprentices  and  indented  servants,  in- 
ducements to  desert  from  the 
service  of  the  rebels,  98. 
Arbuthnot,  Mariot,  commissioner  and 
vice-adm.  ("  the  admiral  "),  20, 
184,  220,  287. 

letters  from,  127,  128  ier,  136,  137, 
143,  146,  149  bis,  161,  162,  165, 
166,  168  bis,  182,  183,  186,  188, 
189,  198  bis,  199,  200  bis,  202,  215. 

letters  to,  143,  147,  149,  199  bis, 
200  bis. 

acknowledges  commission  for  restor- 
ing to  peace  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, 161. 

additional  ships  for,  advised,  124. 

applies  for  leave  to  resign,  202. 

appointed  commissioner  for  restoring 
to  peace  etc.,  165. 

arrival  of,  at  New  York,  136,  137, 
168. 

asks  for  more  frigates,  138. 

at  Charleston,  195. 

charged  by  sir  George  B.  Rodney 

with  procrastination,  192. 
congratulations  on  appointment  as 

governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  37. 
criticises  the  military  conduct  of  the 

war,  190. 
despatches  of,  mentioned,  182. 
complains  of  adm.  sir  George  B. 

Rodney,  188  bis,  190,  215. 
difficulty  of  finding  a  successor  for, 

185. 

disclaims  all  interest  in  confiscated 
property,  162. 

efforts  of,  to  effect  reconciliation, 
166,  168. 

 ,  unsuccessful,  191. 

expects  the  speedy  return  of  the 
revolted  provinces  to  their  allegi- 
ance, 188. 

finds  himself  unequal  to  his  com- 
mand, 190. 

French  fleet  defeated  by,  207. 

intends  to  bring  the  French  fleet  to 
action,  198. 

lack  of  confidence  between  sir 
Henry  Clinton  and,  184. 

leaves  Charleston,  168  bis, 

measures  taken  by,  to  resist  d'Es- 
taing's  attack  upon  New  York, 
147. 

offers  battle  to  the  enemy,  188. 
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Arbuthnot,  Mariot — cont. 

operations  of  fleet  under,  described, 
163. 

opinions  of,  concerning  the  probable 
submission  of  South  Carolina, 
162. 

ordered  to  send  three  ships  to  the 

Leeward  islands,  145. 
orders  by,  143. 

persuaded  to  remain  with  his  fleet 
in  Gardner's  bay,  200. 

plan  of,  for  restoring  civil  govern- 
ment in  America,  161. 

plans  of,  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  150. 

position  of  squadron  of,  149. 

proceeding  to  sea,  128. 

proclamation  issued  by,  201. 

readiness  to  co-operate  with  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  187. 

reinforcements  sent  under  com- 
mand of,  135. 

sails  to  relief  of  Jersey,  127. 

ship  of  (Royal  Oak),  207. 

thanks  lord  George  Germain,  164. 
Archangel,  the,  226. 
Ardent,  the,  125. 

Arlington,   [Vermont],  instructions  for 

expedition  to,  74  bis. 
Arnold,    Benedict,    col.    (in  American 

army),    afterwards  brigadier-gen. 

(in     British    army),     15,  114, 

207. 

arrives  in  the  Chesapeake,  198. 

behaviour  of,  184. 

criticises  British  inactivity,  184. 

defection  of,  188. 

escape  of,  39. 

expedition  under,  against  New  Lon- 
don, 213. 

 ,  despatched  to  Virginia,  190 

bis,  200. 

in  command  of  the  American  fleet, 
46. 

post    which    was    to    have  been 

betrayed  by,  192. 
pursuit  of,  37. 

pursuit  of,  escape  and  arrival  in 

New  York,  184. 
adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney's  opinion 

of,  193. 

Articles  of  war,  read  to  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  Indians,  225. 

Artillery.  See  English  army  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Ashley  river,  [South  Carolina],  99. 
Atalanta,  the,  122. 

Atkinson,  — ,  ship  of,  taken   by  Paul 

Jones,  145. 
Atlantic  ocean,  the,  1,  12,  205. 

superintendent    of    Indian  affairs 

towards,  131. 
Attorney      General.         See  Edward 

Thurlow,  afterwards    1st  baron 

Thurlow. 

Auckland,   lord.      See   William  Eden, 

1st  baron  Auckland. 
Augusta,  [Georgia],  98,  286. 
troops  to  march  to,  165. 


B 

Bahama  islands,  governorship  of,  274. 

Baines,  C,  letter  from,  283. 

Balancrief,  near  Haddington,  letter  dated 

at,  21. 
Balfo\n-  : 

major,  50,  64,  68. 

[?Nesbitt],  lieut.-col.,  170,  175. 

 ,  letters  from,  197,  201. 

Baltic  fleet,  215. 
Baltimore  [Maryland],  19. 
Barbados  (Barbadoes),  273. 

agent  for.  See  Samuel  Estwick. 

assembly  of,  character  of  members 
of,  290. 

 ,  refuse  a  "  levy  bill,"  290,  291. 

 ,  speaker  of,  291. 

admiral  Barrington's  stay  at  and 
departure  from,  118. 

condition  of,  287. 

council  of,  291. 

custom  house  officers,  291. 

defenceless  condition  of,  291. 

export  duty  on  sugar,  291. 

governor  of,  house  of.  See  Pilgrim 
House,  infra. 

 ,  salary  of,  291. 

 .  See  James  Cunningham. 

importance  of  securing,  133,  134. 

inhabitants  of,  address  from,  ex- 
pected, 287. 

letters  dated  at,  286,  287,  290  bis, 
292,  296. 

Pilgrim  House,  destruction  of,  290. 

 ,  repair  of,  291. 

 ,  state  of,  287. 

pilots  of,  148. 

president  of.  See  —  Dolen. 
Spanish  prisoners  of  war  in,  agent 

for,  286. 

 ,  treatment  of,  286. 

storekeeper  and  controller  in,  office 

of,  290. 
trade  of,  291. 

treasurer  in,  office  of,  290. 
Bardentown.    See  Bordentown. 
Barnet,  Porter's  Lodge,  letters  dated  at, 
5  bis. 

Barras    (Barrat),   >M.   de,    enters  the 
Chesapeake,  214. 
fleet  of,  joins  de  Grass e,  213. 
Barre  (Barry),  Isaac,  192. 
Barrington,    lord.    See   William  Wild- 
man    Barrington,    2nd  viscount 
Barrington. 
Barrington  : 

lion.  Samuel,  rear-admiral  ("  the 
admiral  "),  118. 

 ,  notes  of  letters  to,  (as  one  of 

the  Commanders-in-chief  in  the 
West  Indies),  119. 
William  Wildman,  2nd  viscount 
Barrington,  secretary  at  war,  46, 
59,  120,  121. 
Barron,  [  ?Edward],  capt.,  assistant 
engineer,  letter  sent  by  hands  of, 
271. 

Barry.    See  Barrel 
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Basseterre.    See  Guadeloupe. 

Basseterre  (Basse  Terre),  St.  Chris- 
tophers, 203. 

Basteed.  See  Bastide. 

Bastide  (Basteed),  John  Henry,  col. 
(engineers),  261,  261n. 

Batavia,  [Java],  155. 

Bath,  order  of  the.    See  Red  ribbon. 

Bathurst,  Henry,  2nd  earl  Bathurst,  274. 
letter  from,  93. 
requests  leave  to  resign,  93. 

Batteaus  (flat-bottomed  boats),  built  by  1 
the  rebels,  13. 

Batterskill,  [New  York],  77. 

Baubin,    Charles,    interpreter    to    the  | 
Miamis  Indians,  treachery  of,  231. 

Baulon,  Hypolite,  231. 

Baum  (Beaume),  F.,  lieut.-col.,  expe- 
dition of,  against  Bennington, 
described  76,  77. 

 ,  instructions  for,  74. 

 ,  mentioned  113. 

wounded,  77. 

Bay,  the.  See  Biscay,  bay  of,  and 
Honduras,  bay  of. 

Beaufort,  Port  Royal  island,  105. 

Beaufort,  [South  Carolina],  169. 

major-gen.  Prevost  returns  to,  136. 

Beaume.  See  Baum. 

Beausejour,  officers  at,  269. 

Beaver  Dam,  [Virginia],  240. 

Beavers,  227. 

Beckford,  Nathaniel,  recommendation  of, 
272. 

Bedford,  Long  Island,  254. 

letter  dated  at,  208. 
Bedford,  the,  half  of  2nd  batt.  of  Grena- 
diers on  board,  under  hon.  George 
Darner,  214. 
letter  dated  on  board,  214. 
Bellefuille,  Mr.,  sent  to  King  William 

court  house,  245. 
Bemis  Heights,  [New  York],  reported 

victory  of  the  rebels  at,  78. 
Bengal,  trade  of,  103,  104. 
Bennington,  [Vermont],  defeat  of  col. 
Baum  at,  account  of,  75-77. 

 ,  report  of,  74. 

expedition  to,  charge  of  precipita- 
tion in,  113. 

 ,  composition  of  "  harlequin  " 

force  chosen  for,  76. 

 ,  instructions  for,  74. 

 ,  object  of,  76,  113. 

late  arrival  of  supports   for  col. 
Baum  at,  76. 
Berkenhout,    John,    doctor   of  physic, 

journal  written  by,  121. 
Bermuda  (the  Bermudas),  203,  258. 

disloyalty  of  inhabitants  of,  204. 
Berthier,  river,  [Quebec],  271. 
Bertie,  Peregrine,  3rd  duke  of  Ancaster 
and  Kesteven,  lord  chamberlain, 
106. 

Berwick,  the  194. 

Billingsport,  taken  by  col.  Sterling,  90. 
Birch,  Samuel,  brigadier -gen.,  254. 
Bird,    John,    lieut.-col.,    action   of,  at 
Peck's  Kill,  74. 


Biscay,  bay  of,  132,  266. 
Bishop,  Mr.,  brother  of,  291. 
Black  river,  Mosquito  Shore,  276. 

letters  dated  at,  275,  276. 
Black  river,  South  Carolina,  175,  177, 
178. 

Blackheath,  letter  dated  at,  185. 
Blakeney,  William,  lord  Blakenev,  lieut.- 
gen.,  265. 

Block  island,  the  Royal  Oak  off,  letter 

dated  on  board,  186. 
Blomer : 

capt.;  230. 

capt.-lieut.,  death  of,  269. 
Blondel,  madame,  house  of,  136. 
Board  of  Trade,  285. 

proposal  to  separate  from  the 
"  American  seals,"  139. 

proposed  appointment  to,  141. 
Boat  frames,  37. 

Bolton,  Mason,  lieut.-col.,  commandant 

at  Niagara,  224. 
Bolts,  — ,  156. 

Bordentown  (Bardentown),  New  Jersey, 
54,  199. 

Boscawen,   Edward,    adm.    ("  the  ad- 
miral "),  258. 
anxious    to    start    for  Louisburg, 
259. 

orders   cattle  for  provisioning  the 

fleet  and  army,  261. 
services  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg, 

264. 

Bosseron,  capt.,  231. 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  43,  49,  182,  193, 
216,  265. 
alleged     intention     of  lieut.-gen. 

Thomas  Gage  to  abandon,  8. 
attack  upon,  proposed,  97. 

 ,  threatened,  150. 

battery  in,  3. 

 ,  sets  fire  to  Charles  Town,  5. 

brass  cannon  landed  at,  71. 
evacuation  of,  31. 

 ,  expected,  9. 

 ,  expected  failure  of  admiral 

Graves  to  support,  9. 

 ,  reflexions  upon,  31. 

extent  of  posts  needed  for  defence 

of,  32. 

failure  of  admiral  Graves  to  main- 
tain communications  between  the 
loyalists  and,  7. 

fear  that  troops  may  be  withdrawn 
from,  6. 

four  frigates  equipped  at,  147. 

inhabitant  of,  exchange  of  an,  42. 

inhabitants  of,  tactics  of,  3. 

letters  and  paper.}  dated  at,  6,  13, 
221. 

news  from,  117. 

number  of  men  needed  for  defence 
of,  32. 

number  of  rebels  around,  8. 
number    of    troops    necessary  to 

secure,  9. 
plans  against,  altered,  52. 
the  "  poor  victims  "  in,  7. 
prosecution  of  the  war  around,  221. 
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Boston,  Massachusetts — cont. 

reinforcements  sent  from,  to  major  - 
gen.  William  Howe  when  attacking 
the  heights  of  Charles  Town,  4. 

rumoured  designs  of  the  rebels  upon, 
13. 

stores  laden  at,  269. 

troops    drawn    to    by  lieut.-gen. 

Thomas  Gage,  3. 
troops  from,  espected  at  Halifax, 

258. 

twelve  American  ships  sail  from, 
against  the  bank  fishery  of  New- 
foundland, 69. 
ships  with  stores  for,  208. 
Boston  bay,  capture  of  a  store-ship  in,  35. 
Boston  harbour,  exploits  of  the  rebels  in, 
7. 

Boston,  the,  an  American  privateer,  69. 

Boucher,  Jonathan,  letter  from,  19. 

Bouill<%  marquis  de,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  West  Indies, 
correspondence  with  sir  George 
B.  Rodney,  mentioned,  204. 

Bounties  and  drawbacks,  continuance  of, 
condemned,  104. 

Bowman,  — ,  capt.,  235. 

Braddock,  Edward,  major-gen.  ("  Mr."), 
2. 

Bradstreet,  John,  capt.,  recommendation 
of,  261. 

Bragg,  Philip,  lieut.-gen.,  regiment  of, 
258,  259. 

Brander,  John,  capt,  signs  resolutions, 
281. 

Brandywine,  [Pennsylvania],  battle  of  ,88. 

defeat  of  Washington  at,  90. 

time  wasted  after  battle  of,  90. 
Brattleboro   (Brattlebury),  [Vermont], 
74. 

Breymann   (Breman),  J.  H.,  lieut.-col., 
sent  to    support    lieut.-col.  F. 
Baum  at  Bennington,  76. 
arrival  and  retreat  of,  77. 

Brest,  [France],  124,  131,  145,  197,  198, 
205. 

departure  of  French  and  Spanish 

fleets  from,  283. 
French  fleet  expected  from,  189. 
news  of  return  of  comte  d'Estaing 
to,  151. 
Brilliant,  the,  153. 

despatches  sent  by,  85. 
Brimstone  Hill,  St.  Christopher's,  294, 
Bristol,  letter  dated  at,  131. 

subscriptions  raised  for  bounties  to 
recruits  in,  93,  95. 
Bristol,  the,  in   Port  Royal  Harbour, 
Jamaica,  letters  dated  on  board, 
143. 

Britain,  applications  for  leave  to  return 
to,  90. 

sir  Henry  Clinton  has  permission  to 

return  to,  51. 
means  of  securing  against  America 
(heading  only),  121. 
British  Army.    See  English  Army. 
British  (i.e.  English)  Channel,  protection 
of,  206. 


British  constitution,  21,  161. 

liberties  under,  said  to  be  desired  by 

the  American  colonies,  95. 
British  Legion,  attached  to  lieut.-col. 

Benjamin  Thompson's  command, 

253. 

British  officers,  returned  from  captivity, 
65. 

British  prisoners  of  war,  65. 
British  regiment,  to  be  sent  to  Canada, 
96. 

British  soldiers,  number  of,  to  be  sent 
out  to  America  in  1778,  95. 
proportion  of,  in  sir  John  Burgoyne's 
army,  78. 

Broad  River,  [South  Carolina],  175,  178. 

camp  near,  letter  dated  at,  185. 
Brooklyn,  [New  York],  battle  of,  40,  40n. 
heights  of,  38. 
letters  dated  at,  201  bis. 
position  near,  requisite  to  secure  the 
passage  into  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  33. 
Brown  (Browne)  : 

Arthur,  lieut.  of  artillery,  commission 

for,  mentioned,  269. 
Montfort,  governor,  exchange  of,  42. 
Thomas,  col.,  286. 

 ,  appointed    a  superintendent 

of  Indian  affairs,  131. 

 ,  corps  of,  170. 

 ,  letter  from,  165. 

Bruce,  Andrew,  lieut.-col,  aide-de-camp 
to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  despatches 
sent  by,  168. 
Brunswick,  recruits  from,  132. 
stores  from,  201. 
troops  from,  201  bis. 
Brunswick  (Brunswic),  [New  Jersey],  90. 

letter  dated  at,  55. 
Brussels,  news  from,  208. 
Bryan,  — ,  col.,  176. 

loyalists  under,  join  the  army,  174. 
Buccaneers,  The  history  of  the,  155,  156, 
158. 

Buffalo  hunting,  229. 

Bull,  William,  accepts  the  governorship 
of  South  Carolina,  131. 
letters  from,  131,  201. 
Burdon  (Burton),  George,  lieut.,  122. 
Burford,  — ,  col.,  defeat  of,  174. 
Burgoyne  : 

lady  Charlotte,  death  of,  39n. 

 ,  ill  health  of,  23. 

John,  afterwards  sir  John,  lieut.-gen. 
and  major-gen.,  85. 

 ,  letter  to,  39. 

 ,  letters  from,  6,   23,   26,  33, 

36,  74,  78,  110  bis. 

 ,  action  of  [at  Bemis  Heights], 

(7  Oct.  1777),  78. 

 ,  "  advices  "  from,  mentioned, 

71. 

 ,  appeals  to  the  public.  88. 

 ,  army    under    command  of, 

198. 

 ,  ,  critical     situation  of, 

reported  to  Sir  William  Howe,  78. 
 ?  9  fate  of,  122,  123. 
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Burgoyne,  sir  John,  army  under — cont. 

 ,  ,  likely  to  be  fully  em- 
ployed against  the  rebels  opposed 
to  it,  70. 

 ,  ,  misfortune  of,  80. 

 ,  ,  mortification    of  lord 

George  Germain  at  misfortune  of, 
84. 

 ,  — — ,  position  of,  discussed,  73 

 ,  ,  proceedings    of,  78. 

 ,  ,  report  of  surrender  of, 

discredited  by  Sir  William  Howe, 

79. 

 ,  ,  slow  passage  of,  33. 

 ,  ,  .  See  also  Sara- 
toga, convention  of. 

 ,  arrival  at  Portsmouth  to  em- 
bark for  America,  26. 

 ,  arrival   of,   in  the  river  St. 

Lawrence,  33,  35. 

 ,  asks  respite   from  embarka- 

tion  till  the  last  moment,  23. 

 ,  assents  to  the  expedition  to 

Bennington,  76. 

 ,  communication  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  made  by,  58. 

■  ,  congratulated  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  Canada,  39. 

 ,  confuses    John  and  Samuel 

Adams,  9. 

 ,  declaration  that  he  expected 

the  co-operation  of   a  southern 
army  at  Albany,  80. 

 ,  defeat  at  Bennington  caused 

by  mistake  of,  76. 

 ,  departure  from  Montreal,  80. 

 ,  description  of  his  own  actions 

in  America,  112. 

 ,  efforts  of,   to   expedite  the 

northern  operations,  71. 

 ,  expedition  to  be  sent  from 

Canada  under,  60. 

 ,  family  troubles  of,  23. 

 ,  force  to  be  put  under  com- 
mand of,  .61,  62. 

 ,  Sir  William  Howe   asks  for 

services  of,  54. 

 ,  instructions  for,  61,  63. 

 ,  intends  to  take  his  seat   in  j 

Parliament,  110. 

 ,  interpretation  of  order  given 

to,  70. 

 ,  letter  from,  laid  before  the 

King,  92. 

 ,  ,  copy  of,  72. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,  Qn. 

 ,  letters  and  messages  from,  80. 

 ,  memorandum  communicated 

to,  222. 

 ,  "  misfortune  "  of,  at  Benning- 
ton, reported  in  an  American 
newspaper,  74. 

 ,  note  of  memorandums  by,  270. 

 ,  objection  of,  to  the  "  red  rib- 
band," 75. 

 ,  observations  on  the  expedi- 
tion under  (1777),  88. 

 ,  plan  of,  for  expedition  (1777), 

89. 


Burgoyne.  sir  John — cont. 

 ,  proposed  conferment  of  the 

"  red  ribband  "  upon,  75. 

 ,  proposed    court   of  enquiry 

on,  110. 

 ,  proposed  letter  to,  121. 

 ,  reported  advance  of,  41. 

 ,  services  of,  in  Portugal,  111. 

 ,  situation  of,  unknown  at  time 

of  Sir  William  Howe's  request  for 
leave  to  resign,  83,  92. 
 ,  speech  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 110. 

 ,  success  of  (19  Sept.,  1777),  78. 

Burke,  Edmund,  192. 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  87. 
Burt,   William   Matthew,    "  governor," 
captain  general  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  death  of,  291. 
letter  to,  mentioned,  272. 
letters  from,  272  bis. 
Burton.    See  Burdon. 
Bushey  Park,  letters  dated  at,  10,  117, 
138,  145. 

Butcher,  Robert,  lieut.   (naval),  signs 

resolutions,  281. 
Bute,  lord.  See  John  Stuart,  3rd  earl  of 

Bute. 

Butler,  John,  col.,  142. 

regiment  of  Rangers  of,  142. 
Byron,    John,    rear    adm.    and  vice 
adm.,  110,  118,  118n. 
appointment  as  second  in  command, 
9. 

letter  to,  143. 

note  of  letters  to,  119. 

squadron  of,  290. 


c 

Cabinet,  the,  meeting  of,  215. 

propositions  to  be  laid  before,  282. 
rumoured  changes  in,  295. 
Cacos.    See  Caicos. 
Cadiz,  110,  153,  153  ter,  206. 
British  fleet  off,  158. 
Danish  ships  seized  at,  157. 
fleet  expected  from,  189. 
fleet  sails  from,  132. 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  at,  195. 
state  of,  154. 

state  of  troops,  etc.,  at,  157. 
Cahokia,  [now  Illinois],  231. 
Caicos  (Cacos)  passage,  148. 
Calais,  92. 
Calawba.   See  Catawba. 
Calcutta,  103. 

Caldwell,  Henry,  letter  from,  142. 

nephew  of,  142. 
Cambden.    See  Camden. 
Cambridge,  [Massachusetts],  14  bis. 

bridge  at,  13. 
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Cambridge  common,  [Massachusetts], 
laboratory  on  north-west  side  of, 
14. 

Camden,  lord.  See  Charles  Pratt,  lord 
Camden,  afterwards  1st  earl  Cam- 
den. 

Camden   (Cambden),   [South  Carolina], 
177  bis,  182,  185  bis. 
battle  of,  185. 

 ,  disposition  for  and  description 

of,  180. 

 ,  losses  on  both  sides  at,  181. 

earl  Cornwallis  at,  174. 

earl  Cornwallis  marches  from,  179. 

headquarters  at,  letters  dated  at, 

168,  174. 
letter  dated  at,  mentioned,  169. 
letters  dated  at,  174,  178. 
position  at,  considered  unfavourable, 

179. 

lord  Rawdon  retires  upon,  178,  179. 

rebel  army  marches  towards,  180. 

sick  and  stores  at,  179. 

South  Carolina  troops  at,  170. 

troops  at  and  posts  near,  175. 
Cameron,    Alexander,    capt.,  superin- 
t         tendent  of  Indian  affairs,  251. 

appointment  of,  131. 
Camilla,  the,  129,  147. 
Camp  equipage,  amount  of,  required,  38. 

lack  of,  38. 
Campbell : 

— ,  backwoodsmen  under,  join  La 
Fayette,  209. 

capt.  (1),  80. 

capt.  (2),  death  of,  182. 

Alexander,  capt.,  state  of  troop  of, 
250. 

Archibald,  capt.,  state  of  troop  of, 
250. 

Henry  Fletcher,  brigadier -gen.  and 
lieut.-gen.,  78,  254,  285,  286. 

 ,  despatches  from,  mentioned, 

286. 

 ,  left  in  charge  of  Jamaica,  286. 

 ,  to    be    left    in    charge  of 

Jamaica,  290. 

John,  4th  earl  of  Loudoun,  methods 
of,  unsuitable  for  American  war- 
fare, 261. 

John,  lieut.-col.  and  col.,  129, 
131,  152  bis,  221. 

 ,  recommendation  of,  120. 

 ,  reported     landing     of,  at 

Savannah,  123. 

lady  William,  132. 
Canada,  35,  53,  66,  110,  112,  192,  255. 

additional  forces  to  be  sent  to,  96. 

army  from,  9,  52,  67. 

 ,  failure  of,  95. 

 ,  lord  George  Germain  dis- 
appointed with,  56. 

 ,  place  of,  in  plan  of  campaign 

(1777),  84. 

 ,  repasses  the  lake  (Champlain), 

49. 

army  in,  corps  of  boatmen  needed 

for,  222. 
 ,  movements  of,  32. 


Canada — cont. 

 ,  proposed  use  of,  for  making 

raids,  218. 

 ,  provisions  for,  132. 

 ,  provisions  required  for,  222. 

 ,  spirit  of,  37. 

 ,  strength  of,  45. 

assistance  expected  from,  3. 
attack  upon,  expected,  169. 

 ,  recalled,  136. 

attorney -general  for.  See  J.  Monk. 
Brunswick  troops  to  go  to,  201. 
gen.  John  Burgoyne's  success  in,  39. 
campaign  in,  gunboats  needed  for, 
48. 

gen.  Guy  Carleton's  mismanagement 

in,  44-46. 
gen.  Guy  Carleton's  operations  in,  43. 
chief  justice  of.  See  —  de  Grey,  and 

M.  Livius. 
commander  in  chief  in.    See  Guy 

Carleton. 
condition  of  affairs  in,  21. 
convoy  to,  162. 
council  of,  271. 

 ,  member  of.    See  hon.  James 

Cuthbert. 
country  between  New  York  and, 

222. 

courts  of  justice  in,  271. 
dangerous  position  of,  218. 
defence  of,  60,  61. 
detachment  of  American  forces  gone 
to,  15. 

expedition  for  reduction  of,  269. 
frontiers  of,  34. 

garrison    for    Ticonderoga    to  be 

drawn  from,  72. 
government  of,  270. 
governor  of.   See  sir  Guy  Carleton, 

and  lieut.-gen.  Frederick  Haldi- 

mand. 

in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  40. 
letters  from,  mentioned,  251n. 
lieut. -governor   of.    See  lieut.-gen. 

Frederick  Haldimand. 
measures  for  security  of,  96. 
"  memorandums  "  on  the  service  in, 

270. 
militia  of,  270. 
the  "  noblesse  "  of,  87. 
police  of,  142. 

possibility  of  sending  a  despatch  to 

in  the  winter,  87. 
proposal  to  restore  to  France,  21. 
recruits  for  corps  in,  65. 
reinforcements  needed  for,  222. 
secure  position  of,  142. 
secured  from  external  attack,  61. 
secured  permanently  for  the  King, 

37. 

settlement  of,  entrusted  to  major- 

gen.  Guy  Carleton,  39. 
success  of  British  arms  in,  36. 
thoughts   for  conducting   the  war 

from,  58. 
troops  intended  for,  35. 
troops  required  for  necessary  service 

of,  61,  62. 
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Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  papers  relating 
to,  257. 

Canada,  the,  captures  a  French  ship,  172. 
letter  dated  on  board,  172. 
off  cape  St.  Vincent,  letter  dated  on 
board,  207. 
Canadian  officers,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity, 65. 
Canadians,  32,  229,  230,  231,  247,  261. 
attitude  of,  37. 
character  of,  236. 
desertion  of,  78,  232. 
employment  of,  in  expeditions,  60, 
62  bis. 

force  of,  smaller  than  expected,  112. 
guerilla  tactics  of,  3. 
harassed  by  useless  works,  45. 
in  expedition  to  Bennington,  76,  77. 
light  troops  used  against,  2*. 
proposed  employment  of,  9. 
proposed  raising  of  two  battalions 
of,  87. 

 ,  approved  by  lord  North,  87. 

readiness  to  attack  their  neighbours, 
3. 

taken  prisoners,  234. 
Canary  islands  (the  Canaries),  157,  258. 
Candle -lighting,  time  measured  by,  231. 
Cape,  the.    See  Cap  Haitien. 
Cape    Ann,    [Massachusetts],  intended 

attack  upon  abandoned,  31. 
Cape  Breton  island  (Isle  Royale),258, 262. 

forces  and  works  necessary  for 
defence  of,  264. 

severity  of  weather  in,  258. 

sketch  of  coast  of,  262. 
Cape  Fear,  [North  Carolina],  99,  171, 172. 
Cape  Frangois.     See  Cap  Haitien. 
Cape  Frehel,  128. 

Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  [Nicaragua],  275. 

letter  dated  at,  276. 
Cape  la  Hague,  [France],  128. 
Cape  Nichola,  [Haiti],  148  ter. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  159. 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  [Portugal],  battle  of, 
153,  153rz. 

 ,  effect  of,  154. 

Canada  off,  letter  dated  on  board, 
207. 

Cap  Haitien  (Cape  Francois,  the  Cape), 
[Haiti],  149,  295. 
French  fleet  arrives  at  and  leaves, 
148. 

Capitulations,  proposed  article  in,  197. 

Caracas   (Carraccas,   Caruccas),  [Vene- 
zuela], 154,  292. 

Carcass,  a  piece  of  artillery,  5. 

Card  en  (Cardin)  : 

Hans,  lieut.  and  capt.,  275,  277  bis, 
283. 

 ,  appointed  capt.,  278. 

 ,  goes  to  Europe,  280. 

 ,  letter  from,  276. 

 ,  sent  to  England  with  cap- 
tured colours,  278. 

John,  lieut.  (Shirley's  regiment),  261. 

 ,  gen.  James  Wolfe's  estimate 

of  abilities,  and  request  for  ser- 
vices of,  257. 


Cardin.  See  Garden. 

Cardinal,  Nicolas,  capt.  of  the  Vincen- 

cennes  militia,  232. 
Caribbean, (Charibbean,Charibean )  naval 

station.      See  Leeward  Islands, 

naval  station  of. 
Caribbean  (Carribean)  seas,  French  and 

Spanish  islands  in,  plan  for  taking 

the,  272. 

Caribbee  (Carribbe,  Charib)  islands,  148, 
279. 

confusion  upon  death  of  the  gover- 
nor of,  291. 

mercantile  people  mostly  smugglers, 
291. 

planters  attached  to  the  American 
rebels,  291. 

See  also  Leeward  Islands. 
Carillon,  [pro v.  of  Quebec],  33. 
Carleton  : 

Guy,  afterwards  sir  Guy,capt. -lieut., 
(1st  foot  guards),  major-gen., 
governor  of  Canada,  43,  67,  87, 
112-114,  223,  253,  262,  264,  270. 

 ,  letter  from,  33. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,  88. 

 ,  letter  to,  mentioned,  80. 

 ,  letters  to,  48,  60,  65. 

 ,  ,  copies   of,  mentioned, 

65,  70. 

 ,  memorandum  by,  222. 

 ,  memorial  to,  mentioned,  253. 

 ,  adverse  criticism  of,  44. 

 ,  "  advices  "  from,  mentioned, 

71. 

 ,  aide-de-camp  to.    See  major 

Joseph  Upham. 
 ,  arrangements    suggested  by 

gen.  Howe  for  co-operation  with, 

34. 

 ,  attitude    of   sir    John  Bur- 

goyne  towards,  110,  111. 

 ,  disagreement  with  col.  Gabriel 

Christie,  37. 

 ,  Indians  kept  idle  by,  40. 

 ,  instructions  for,  60. 

 ,  invited  to  resist  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence, 
252. 

 ,  merits  of,  unrecognised,  266. 

 ,  position  of,  41. 

 ,  power  to  appoint  substitutes 

for    lieut.-gen.    John  Burgoyne 

and  lieut. -col.  St.  Leger,  in  case 

of  need,  63. 
 ,  "red  ribbon  "  conferred  upon, 

39. 

 ,  satisfaction  of,  at  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Government, 
37. 

 ,  thanks   lieut. -col.  Benjamin 

Thompson  for  raising  the  King's 
American  Dragoons,  254. 

lady  Maria,  39. 

Thomas,  major  (capt.  20th  foot), 
quarter -master    general  to  gen. 
Guy  Carleton,  37. 
Carlisle,  lord.  See  Frederick  Howard,  5th 
earl  of  Carlisle. 
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Carlisle,  [Pennsylvania],  87. 
Carlisle  bay,  Barbados,  letter  dated  at, 
208. 

Carolina.  See  Carolina.  North  and  South. 
Carolina,  North,  36,  144,  187. 

"  acting  "  in,  104. 

advantage  of  occupying,  171. 

American  troops  advance  from,  177. 

American  troops  in,  171. 

American  troops  (inter,  175. 

earl  Cornwallis  proposes  to  reduce, 
171. 

"  impression  "  upon,  expected,  00. 

inhabitants  of,  character  of,  20. 

 ,  disposition  to  return  to  their 

allegiance,  168. 

 ,  loyalty  of,  174. 

 (chief),  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, 107,  201. 

lack  of  provisions  in,  174. 

loyalist  refugees  from,  170. 

loyalists  in,  08,  160. 

 ,  correspondence  of  earl  Corn- 
wallis with,  170,  175. 

 ,    directed    to    assemble  and 

promised  support  from  earl  Corn- 
wallis, 182. 

 ,  fail  to   rise   at  the   call  or 

approach  of  the  British  forces, 
180. 

 ,  impatience  of,  restrained  by 

earl  Cornwallis,  185. 

 ,  intimidated,  20. 

 ,  rising  of,  185. 

 ,  severe  treatment  of,  177. 

 ,  sufferings  of,  183. 

regiment  of,  180. 
Carolina,  North  and  South  (Carolina, 

the  Carolinas),  00,  151,  108,  200. 
dissention  in,  10. 

expected  restoration  to  allegiance  of, 

166,  167. 
militia  for  service  in,  160. 
proposed  expedition  against,  138. 
recovery  of,  desired,  151,  152. 
rice  and  indigo  of,  00. 
trade  of,  144. 
Carolina,  South,  36,  123,  103. 

attack  upon,  proposed,  50,  08. 

 ,  prospect  of  success  of,  125. 

civil    government,    restoration  of. 

desired,  201. 
climate  of,  176. 
climate  (winter),  of,  240. 
conquest  of,  desired,  07. 
earl  Cornwallis'  measures  to  establish 

government  in,  160. 
earl  Cornwallis'  proceedings  in,  174. 
earl  Cornwallis'  success  in,  184. 
danger  of  loss  of,  170. 
defeat  of  rebel  army  in,  201. 
detachments  ordered  to  be  sent  to, 

152. 

disaffection  in,  upon  approach  of 

gen.  Gates,  185. 
governor  of.  See  William  Bull, 
inhabitants  of,  disposition  of,  07. 

 ,  loyalty  of,  144,  167,  168. 

 ,  temper  of,  124. 


Carolina,  South — coni. 

lower  parts  of,  rebellious  character 

of,  176. 
militia  of,  174,  250. 
 ,    inspector -general    of.  See 

major  —  Ferguson, 
planters  in,  08. 

raising  of  two  provincial  corps  in, 
174. 

refugees  from,  176. 
regiment  of,  250. 
 ,  first,  175. 

relations  of  loyalists  and  rebels  in, 
202. 

report  of  loyalty  in,  and  prospect  of 

submission,  137. 
resistance  in,  overcome,  170. 
secure  state  of,  171. 
Mr.  Simpson's  conduct  in,  206. 
lieut.-col.     Benjamin  Thompson's 

action  in,  approved,  255. 
troops  in,  disposition  of,  170. 
warlike  operations  in,  167. 
Carolinas,  the.   See  Carolina,  North  and 

South. 
Carraccas.    See  Caracas. 
Carriages,  measixres  to  secure  a  supply  of, 
74. 

Carribbe  islands.    See  Caribbee  islands. 

Carribean  seas.    See  Caribbean  seas. 

Carron  company,  have  orders  for  supply 
of  guns  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  158. 

Carronades,  156,  158. 

Caruccas.   See  Caracas. 

Cartagena  (Carthagena),  [Colombia],  202. 

Cartel  ship,  247. 

Caswell,  — ,  gen.,  176  bis. 

Catawba  [printed  Calawba]  fords,  skir- 
mish at,  182. 

Catawba  river,  South  Carolina,  176,  185. 
letters  dated  at  camps  near,  185 
bis. 

Cattle,  supply  of,  measures  to  secure,  74. 

 ,  ordered  by  admiral  Boscawen, 

261. 

Cawsand     (Causand)    bay,  Plymouth 

Sound,  letter  dated  at,  216. 
Cayler.  See  Cuyler. 

Cedars,  [Quebec],  fort  at  the,  captured, 
33. 

Celoran    (Celoren,     Celoron),     M.  de, 
charges  against,  228. 
sent  to  Oniattanon   to   raise  the 

Indians,  224.  . 
treachery  of,  224,  226. 
Cerberus,  the,  letter  sent  by,  173. 
Cere,  — ,  122. 

Ceres,  the,  stores  sent  in,  137 

Chabot  le  Balafre,  M.,  letter  to,  men- 
tioned, 140. 

Chagres  (the  Chagre),  river,  [Colombia], 
158. 

Chalmers,  John,  major  (artillery),  260. 
Chamberlain,  Lord.  See  Peregrine  Bertie, 

3rd  duke  of  Ancaster  and  Keste- 

ven. 

Chambly,  [Quebec],  45(4). 
Champlain,  lake  (the  lake),  [New  York], 
37,  40,  56. 
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Champlain,  lake — cont. 

lieut.-gen.  John  Burgoyne  to  pass, 
62. 

repassed  by  sir  Guy  Carleton,  60. 
Chandiere.    See  Chaudiere. 
Charib  islands.   See  Caribbee  islands. 
Charibbean,  Oharibean  station.  See  Lee- 
ward islands,  naval  station  of. 
Charles  II,  king,  relations  of  with  gen. 

Monk,  104. 
Charleston  (Charlestown),  [South  Caro- 
lina], 144,  160,  169,  177-179,  185. 
approach  of  American  forces  to- 
wards, 250. 
attempt  upon,  suggested,  124. 

 ,  postponed,  125. 

base  for  attacks  upon  the  West  | 

Indies,  218. 
cavalry   camp  before,  letter  dated  i 

at,  249,  251. 
sir  Henry  Clinton  leaves,  167. 
commandant  of.   See  brigadier-gen. 

Paterson. 
description  of,  163. 
earl  Cornwallis  left  in  command  at, 
168. 

earl  Cornwallis  returns  to,  175. 
effect  of  taking  of,  286. 
extract  from  newspaper  dated  at, 
147. 

headquarters  at,  letter  dated  at,  167. 
letters  dated  at,  161,  165,  169,  197, 

201  bis. 
list  of  cavalry  at,  250. 
memorial  of  inhabitants  of,  168. 
the  "  miscarriage  "  at,  221. 
naval  force  at,  numbers  of,  163. 
need  of  taking,  123. 
news  of  surrender  of,  167,  287. 
number  of  prisoners  taken  at  sur- 
render of,  167,  196. 
operations  of  the  fleet  at,  described, 

163. 
places  near  : — 

Fort  Johnson,  163. 

Fort  Sullivan,  163. 

 ,  taking  of,  164. 

Hog  Island  Channel;  163  bis. 

Long  island,  164. 

Mount  Pleasant,  163  bis. 

 ,  post  on,  taken,  163,  164 

bis. 

plan  for  attack  on,  98. 

major-gen.   Prevost   penetrates  to 

neighbourhood  of,  136. 
provisions  sent  to  Camden  from,  182. 
reasons  for  taking  possession  of,  123. 
reduction  of,  174. 
 ,  force  sufficient  for,  ordered  to 

be  sent,  152. 
retention  of,  217. 

the  Roebuck  at,  letters  dated  on 

board,  162,  166. 
supplies  derived  from,  175. 
surrender  of,  161,  162,  164. 
Charleston  (Charlestown)  harbour,  adm. 

Mariot  Arbuthnot  enters,  195. 
Charleston  (Charles  Town)  neck,  sir  H. 
Clinton  lands  on,  195. 


Charleston  (Charlestown)  road,  the 
Europe  in,  letter  dated  on  board, 
168. 

Charlestown    (Charles    Town),  [Massa] 

chusetts],  heights  of,  camp  upon, 

letter  dated  at,  3. 
 ,  description  of  attack  upon  and 

capture  of,  3-5. 
 ,  losses  of  rebels  in  the  capture 

of  the  redoubt  on,  5. 
 ,    occupied    by    corps  under 

major-gen.  William  Howe,  5. 

 ,  redoubt  upon,  4,  5. 

rumoured  designs  of  the  rebels  upon, 

13. 

victory  at,  effect  of,  6. 
Charlotte      (Charlotteburg,  Charlotte 
Town),  [North  Carolina],  176,  185, 
186. 

Charlotte's   ville,    [Virginia],   taken  by 

Tarleton,  209  bis. 
Charlotte  Town.    See  Charlotte. 
Chasseurs,  70. 

corps  of,  asked  for  by  Sir  William 
Howe,  63. 

Chatham,  lord.     See  William  Pitt,  1st 

earl  of  Chatham. 
Chatham,  the,  despatches  received  by, 

202. 

Chaudiere  (Chandiere],  [Quebec],  61. 
Cherakee  river.    See  Cherokee. 
Cheraw  (the  Cheraws),  [South  Carolina], 
175,  176. 

Cheraw  Hill,  South  Carolina,  170,  175. 

post  withdrawn  from,  177. 

unhealthiness  of,  177. 
Cheraw  militia,  177. 
Cherokee  (Chirokee)  Indians,  165,  266. 
Cherokee  (Cherakee)  river,  230. 
Cherry  valley,  [New  York],  Fort  Alden 
near,  123. 

Chesapeake  (Chesapeak,  Chesepeake), 
the,  or  Chesapeake  bay,  67,  73, 
90,  126,  152  ter,  165,  186,  208,  212. 

sir  Henry  Clinton  intends  to  make 
an  expedition  into,  184. 

command  of,  193,  194. 

English  fleet  off  the  Capes  of,  213. 

English  fleet  in,  long  journey  of,  215. 

English  fleet  ready  to  sail  for,  214. 

English  fleet  sent  to,  220. 

expedition  to,  arrival  of,  198. 

 ,  despatch  of,  200. 

 ,  fleet  needed  for,  200. 

 ,  proposed,  144. 

French  fleet,  design  of,  to  enter, 
frustrated,  207. 

French  fleet  in,  212,  214,  215. 

French  fleet  (under  M.  de  Grasse) 
in,  213. 

French  ships  in,  149,  150. 

note  of  memorandum  relating  to, 
131. 

open  to  English  transports,  207. 

operations  in,  171. 

adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney  advises 

active  measures  in,  193. 
the  Royal  Oak  in,  letter  dated  on 

board,  207. 
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Chesnut  Hill,  [Pennsylvania],  66. 
Chester,  paper  dated  at,  2U,  221. 
Chester,    Peter,    governor    [of  West 

Florida],  122  ter. 
Chesterfield,  [Virginia],  240,  245. 
parole  dated  at,  246. 
prisoners  from,  243. 
prisoners  sent  to,  245. 
treatment  of  prisoners  at,  245. 
China,  155,  157. 
Chinese  sailors,  156. 
Chirokee  Indians.    See  Cherokee. 
Choctaws,  the,  [Indians],  122. 
Choiseuls,  Etienne  Frangois,  due  de,  108. 
Christie,   Gabriel,    lieut.-col.,    col.  and 
brigadier -gen.,  296. 
asks    for   post    of    lieut. -governor 

[?  of  Leeward  Islands],  292. 
commission  for,  rejected  by  major- 

gen.  Guy  Carleton,  46. 
despatch  from,  mentioned,  295. 
disagreement  with  major-gen.  Guy 

Carleton,  37,  40. 
intended  promotion  of,  40. 
letters  from,  44,  291,  292  bis. 
usefulness  of,  39. 
Christopherz,  — ,  charges  against  Robert 

Hodgson  made  by,  290. 
"  City  patriots,"  12. 

Civil  government,  desire  for,  in  South 
Carolina,  201. 

Civil  rights  and  liberty,  proposed  restora- 
tion of,  168. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  See  Thomas  Villiers, 
1st  earl  of  Clarendon  (of  the  later 
creation). 

Clarke,  George  Rogers,  col  (American), 
236  bis,  237  bis,  238  bis,  239. 
agrees  to  consider  terms  at  Vincen- 
nes,  235. 

almost  captured  by  an  Indian  chief, 
231. 

attacks  the  Illinois,  224. 

barbarous  treatment  of  Indians  and 
Francois  Maisonville  by,  234. 

capture  of  letters  to,  228. 

commission  from,  mentioned,  227. 

conversation  with  lieut-governor 
Henry  Hamilton,  235. 

dangers  of  march  of,  from  the  Illi- 
nois, 248. 

lieut. -governor  Hamilton  proposes 
terms  of  surrender  to,  233. 

letter  from,  mentioned,  248. 

numbers  of  force  of,  232. 

orders  fetters  to  be  put  on  prisoners, 
237. 

presents  made  to,  238. 

prisoner  on  parole  sent  to,  245. 

prisoners'  baggage  retained  by,  238. 

receives  news  of  the  arrival  of 
lieut. -governor  Henry  Hamilton 
at  Vincennes,  230. 

summons  the  garrison  at  Vincennes 
to  surrender,  232. 

supplied  with  powder  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vincennes,  236. 

terms  granted  to  the  garrison  at  Vin- 
cennes by,  237. 


Clarke,  George  Rogers — cont. 
vow  of,  237. 
See  also  Clerk. 
Clerk  (Clarke),  Matthew,  lieut.  (serving 
as  engineer),  261. 
killed  at  Ticonderoga,  265. 
recommendation  of,  261. 
Cleveland,  Samuel,  brigadier -gen.,  63. 

unfit  for  service,  55. 
Clinton,  Henry,  afterwards  sir  Henry, 
major-gen.  and  lieut. -gen.  ("  the 
general"),  54,  79,  80  ter,  94,  114 
(4),  149,  160,  162-165,  169,  174, 
175,  188,  189,  193  bis,  195,  206, 
214,  221. 

letters  from,  116,  120,  123,  124,  167, 

183,  199  bis,  200  bis. 

 ,  mentioned,  183. 

— —  (as  one  of  the  commissioners, 

etc.),  116,  117. 
letters  to,  94,  130,  135,  136,  143,  149, 

169,  185,  199,  200  bis,  208. 
advanced  in  rank,  35. 
allowance  for,  as  Commissioner  to 

grant  pardon,  etc.,  137. 
application  for  leave  of  absence,  90. 
appointed  a  Commissioner  to  grant 

pardon  and  restore  to  peace,  135, 

137. 

appointed  to  chief  command  in 
America,  94. 

appointed  to  command  the  army  in 
Rhode  island,  49. 

appointed  to  succeed  Sir  William 
Howe,  92,  94. 

appoints  earl  Cornwallis  to  com- 
mand in  Southern  Provinces,  174. 

adm.  Mario  t  Arbuthnot  consults 
with,  137,  138. 

change  of  plans  of,  187. 

charged  by  adm.  Sir  George  B. 
Rodney  with  idleness  and  lack 
of  enterprise,  192. 

commended  for  the  expedition  up 
the  North  River,  85. 

communications  between  adm.  sir 
George  B.  Rodney  and,  190. 

complaint  against,  274. 

correspondence  with  adm.  Mariot 
Arbuthnot,  mentioned,  198. 

countermands  the  sailing  of  part  of 
lord  Cornwallis'  force  from  Ports- 
mouth, 211. 

desirous  of  returning  home,  219. 

despatch  to,  mentioned,  115. 

despatches,  copies  of,  sent  to,  106. 

despatches  from,  delivered  by  major 
hon.  Charles  Cochrane,  184. 

dilatoriness  of,  187. 

employment  of,  against  Rhode  Is- 
land, approved  by  lord  George 
Germain,  56. 

expected  at  Philadelphia,  107  bis. 

expedition  up  the  North  River,  129. 

gen.  William  Howe's  arrangements 
for  co-operation  with,  34. 

instructions  from,  mentioned,  129. 

intention  to  make  an  expedition  into 
the  Chesapeake,  184. 
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Clinton,  sir  Henry — cont. 

intention  to  resign  if  not  appointed 
sole  commissioner,  185. 

leaves  Charleston,  167. 

left  to  defend  New  York,  71. 

letter  to,  mentioned,  93. 

needs  positive  instructions  to  com- 
pel him  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mission for  restoring  to  peace, 
etc.,  161. 

news  sent  to,  145. 

opportunity  for  using  the  powers  of 
a  Commissioner  for  granting  par- 
don, etc.,  144. 

opposes  the  restoration  of  civil 
rights,  168. 

ordered  to  take  Dorchester -neck,  5. 

ordered  to  sail  against  Rhode 
Island,  49. 

orders  from,  165. 

orders  to,  precis  of,  151. 

permission  to  return  to  Britain,  51. 

persuades  adm.  Arbuthnot  not  to 
send  ships  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
198,  200. 

plans  of,  approved  by  lord  George 

Germain,  144. 
plans  of,  for  attack  upon  Virginia, 

126. 

plans     submitted     to,     by  adm. 

Arbuthnot,  and  approved  by,  150. 
position  of,  125. 

prisoners,  exchange  of,  procured  by, 
247. 

proclamation  issued  by,  201. 
proposed  proclamation  of  intention 

to  restore  civil  liberty,  considered 

by,  168. 

proposed  substitution  of,  for  sir 
William  Howe,  in  the  Commission 
for  restoring  to  peace,  etc.,  106. 

proposes  a  feint  towards  Rhode 
Island,  138. 

protests  against  weakening  the  fleet 
at  New  York,  189,  200. 

readiness  to  co-operate  with  sir 
George  Collier,  125,  126. 

remains  in  command  of  New  York,  91. 

refuses  to  send  troops  to  Martinique, 
189. 

report  concerning   South  Carolina 

laid  before,  137. 
report  from,  mentioned,  78. 
reports  sent  to  sir  William  Howe  by, 

78. 

requisition  for  Sir  John  Burgoyne's 

army,  made  by,  122. 
resolves  to  stay  at  New  York,  118. 
returns  to  New  York,  168. 
sails  from  New  York,  51. 
secretary  to,  allowance  for,  137. 
 ,     appointed    judge    of  the 

Admiralty  court,  167. 
takes    advantage    of   secession  of 

American  troops,  199,  201. 
thinks  the  army  can  achieve  no 

important  effect  at  Rhode  Island 

186. 

troops  under,  distribution  of,  72. 


Clinton,  sir  Henry,  troops  under — cont. 

 ,   insufficient  to   attack  New 

London,  129. 

 ,  small  numbers  of,  117,  212. 

 ,  state  of,  211. 

 ,  strength  of,  153. 

 ,  to   be   strengthened,    if  the 

enemy    cross    or    approach  the 
Hiidson  river,  73. 
unaware  of  earl  Cornwallis'  success  in 

South  Carolina,  184. 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  war  by, 

approval  of,  130. 
want  of  confidence  between  adm. 
Mariot  Arbuthnot  and,  183. 
Clinton,  the,  off  New  York,  letter  dated 

on  board,  198. 
Clothing,  supply  of,  asked  for,  38. 
Clyde,  troops  to  embark  in  the,  96. 
Cochrane  : 

hon.    Charles,     major,    precis  of 

information  given  by,  184. 
William,   7th  earl  of  Dundonald, 
death  of,  263. 
Cock,  Benjamin,  269. 

Coffin,  John,  major,  exploit  of  dragoons 
under  command  of,  249. 
state  of  troop  of,  250. 
Colins.  See  Collins. 
Collier,  sir  George,  adm.,  144,  291. 

appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
fleet    on    the    North  American 
station,  125. 
asks  for  a  baronetcy,  172. 
letter  from,  mentioned,  130. 
letters  from,  69,  77,  125,  128,  172, 
207. 

plan  against  Virginia  formed  by, 
126. 

successes  of,  against  the  rebels,  77. 
Collins  (Colins)  : 

Henry,  capt.  (of  the  Victory),  137. 
Thomas,  lieut.  (artillery),  269. 

 ,  recommendation  of,  269. 

Colonies,  Reflections  on  the  dispute  with 

the,  memoir  entitled,  20. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  257. 
Commissariat,    mismanagement   of  (in 

Canada),  45. 
Commission,  proposed,  for  a  person  to 
act    as    Viceroy    to    settle  all 
questions  in  America,  12. 
refusal  of  lord  George  Germain  to 

accept,  12. 
to    be    divided    between  several 
persons,  12. 
Commission,  proposed  (1776),  for  treat- 
ing with  the  American  rebels,  and 
instructions  therewith,  24,  25. 
effect  of,  25,  26. 

lord  Howe's  criticism  of  and  obser- 
vations upon,  25,  26. 

means  of  securing  the  execution  of, 
29. 

obstacles  in,  considered  by  Alex- 
ander Wedderburn,  28,  29. 

precis  of  documents  relating  to,  55. 
Commission  for  restoring  peace  to  the 
Colonies,  (1778),  221. 
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Commission  for  restoring  pyace  to  the 

Colonies — cont. 
action  of  the  ministers  with  refer- 
ence to,  115. 
alteration  in,  165,  168. 
adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  advises  the 

full  execution  of,  161. 
hopes  of  terminating:  the  war  by,  95. 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  French 

fleet,  116. 
substitution  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  for 

sir  William  Howe  in,  106. 
Commission  to  treat  with  the  American 

rebels,  should  be  granted  to  one 

person,  219. 
Commission,  new,  advised  by  adm.  sir 

George  B.  Rodney,  194. 
Commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the 

colonies  and  plantations  in  North 

America,  appointment  of,  36. 
declaration  by,  40. 
limitation  of  powers  of,  27. 
power  to  grant  pardons,  effect  of, 

59. 

powers  of,  28. 

proclamation  by,  51. 

See  also,  Richard  Howe,  viscount 
Howe,  and  sir  William  Howe. 
Commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the 
Colonies  (\mder  the  second  com- 
mission), 123. 

act  of  Parliament  for,  100,  135. 

council  of,  135,  168. 

despatch  of,  declared  to  be  too  late, 
101. 

disadvantage    of    sending    out  to 

America,  83. 
William  Eden  ready  to  serve  as  one, 

94. 

instructions  to,  (secret),  105. 

 ,  "  thoughts  "  on,  101. 

letters  from,  106,  116,  117,  123. 
letters  to,  117,  206. 
manifesto  published  by,  122. 
position  of,  while  in  New  York, 

compared  with  their  position  after 

their  return,  127. 
power  of  appointing,  135. 
proposals  of,  141. 

proclamation  by,  interpretation  of, 
124. 

regulations  of,  relative  to  North 
American  trade,  126. 

See  also,  Frederick  Howard,  5th  earl 
of  Carlisle  ;  sir  Henry  Clinton  ; 
William  Eden  ;  and  George  John- 
stone. 

Commissioners  for  restoring  to  peace, 
etc.  (adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  and 
sir  Henry  Clinton),  directions  to, 
206. 

proclamation  by,  199. 

 ,  mentioned,  198,  201. 

proclamation     of     his  Majesty's 

clemency  by,  167. 
Commissions    (military),    gen.  William 

Howe  requests  the  restoration  to 

himself  in  time  of  war  of  power  of 

granting,  31. 


Commissions  (military) — cont. 

warrant  for  sir  William  Howe  to 
grant,  50. 
Compte  d'Arco,  le,  172. 
Concannon,  Mr.  (a  midshipman),  277. 
Conciliation,  plan  of,  221. 
Concord,  [Massachusetts],  the  "  affair  " 
at,  spread  of  news  of,  1. 
skirmish  at,  1,  1  n. 
cause  of  great  loss  at,  2. 
Congarees,  river,  [South  Carolina],  170, 
178,  182. 

Congress  (Continental  Congress),  92  bis, 

99,  162,  193,  206,  222,  228. 
act   of   oblivion   and   pardon  for 

a  revolt,  passed  by,  199. 
alarmed  at  movement  up  the  North  . 

River,  136. 
amount  of  demands  of,  160. 
anxiety  concerning  the  raising  of 

forces,  17. 
army  clothing  not  provided  by,  15. 
attempt  of,  to  win  the  Indians,  40. 
claim  of  independence  made  by,  40. 
commissions  from,  surrendered,  229. 
committee  of,  17. 
credit  of,  lost,  222. 
demands  of,  24. 

discontent  among  followers  of,  152. 

dissention  in,  144. 

dollar  of,  value  of,  201. 

expected  opposition  to,  152. 

fifty  thousand  men  voted  by,  50. 

intrigues  of,  with  France,  44. 

"  leader  "  of.    See  Samuel  Adams. 

measures  to  counteract  a  revolt 
devised  by,  199, 

member  of,  captured,  209. 

members  of,  enemies  to  gen.  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  193. 

message  from  Mr.  Gerard  to,  116. 

oath  of  fidelity  to,  mentioned,  229. 

officer  in  pay  of,  227. 

officers  and  men  in  pay  of,  at  Vin- 
cennes,  228. 

orders  from,  to  take  or  destroy  every 
English  ship  on  the  Newfound- 
land banks,  69. 

president  of.  See  John  Hancock. 

proceedings  of,  described,  8. 

readiness  to  embrace  suitable  terms 
of  reconciliation,  21. 

relations  of,  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
135,  136. 

reply  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from,  122. 
resolutions  of  :  — 

against  rise  in  prices  of  English 

goods,  16. 
concerning  continuance  of  enlist- 
ments, 198. 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Commissioners     for  restoring 
peace,  116. 
seat  of  {i.e.  Philadelphia),  43. 
soldiers  of,  33. 

 ,  terrified  condition  of,  33. 

source  of  supply  of  money  for,  144. 
treatment  of  major  John  Andre  by, 
184. 
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Congress  — cont. 

George  Washington  independent  of, 
219. 

Congresses,  proposals  for  checking  future, 
53. 

Connecticut  (Connanticut),  province  of, 

36,  49,  64,  105,  111-113,  129,  150.  j 
attack  upon  seaports  in,  proposed, 
94. 

attack  upon  the  coast  of,  136. 

 ,  intended,  96. 

excepted  (by  11th  article  of  in- 
structions for  dealing  with  the 
American  rebels)  from  prelimi- 
nary conditions,  25,  26. 

excluded  from  peace  to  be  offered 
by  the  Commissioners  until  after 
alteration  of  charter,  27. 

French  troops  withdrawn  from  can- 
tonments in,  198. 

lord  George  Germain's  view  of  the 
treatment  of,  28. 

lord  Howe's  attitude  towards,  dis- 
cussed, 29. 

lord  Howe's  suggestions  as  to 
treatment  of,  27. 

inhabitants  of,  eager  for  peace,  55. 

plan  of  attacking  seaports  in,  dis- 
approved, 107. 
Connecticut  river,  74,  222. 
Constitution,  the.   See  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

Constitutions,  colonial,  alterations  in,  to 
be  admitted,  206. 

Continental  navy.  See  American  navy. 

Convention  Army.  See  Saratoga,  conven- 
tion of. 

Convents  (in  West  Indies),  proposed  for- 
feiture of  lands  belonging  to,  197. 

Conway,  — ,  major-gen.,  139. 

Coombe,  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
suffering  loyalist,  recommendation 
of,  117. 

Cook,  James,  capt.,  157. 

Cooke,    — ,    major-gen.,    in  Jamaica 
militia,  family  of,  274. 
father  of,  274. 
French  service  of,  274. 
recommendation  of,  273. 

Cooper  river,  [South  Carolina],  163  ler. 

Copper-bottomed  ships,  sir  George  B.  j 
Rodney's   appreciation   of,  153, 
174. 

Corbet,  Moses,  lie ut.  -governor  of  Jersey,  | 

(Mr.),  128. 
Cork  (Corke),  132,  134,  155,  268. 
embarkation  of  troops  at,  23. 
traffic  to  St.  Eustatius  from,  279. 
troops  at,  awaiting  orders,  294. 
victualling  ships  from,   non -arrival 
of,  71. 

Cornwallis,  earl.  See  Charles  Corn- 
wallis,  6th  baron  and  2nd  earl 
Cornwallis. 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  6th  baron  and  2nd 
earl  Cornwallis  {afterwards  mar- 
quess Cornwallis),  major-gen.  and 
lieut.-gen;,  35,  43,  87,  150,  185- 
187,  193. 


iwallis,  Charles,  earl  Cornwallis — 
cont. 

letter  from,  mentioned,  169. 
letters  from,  55,  169,  174,  178,  183. 
letters  to,  19,  44. 

accommodated  on  board  the  Trident, 
106. 

action  of,  at  Charleston,  163, 
164  Ms. 

advance  of,  to  Charlotteburg,  185. 
affection  of  the  soldiers  for,  213. 
asks  for  instructions,  171. 
capitulation  of,  217. 
collects  forage  for  winter  supply,  86. 
commands  the  van  in  an  attack  on 

the  rebels  (Dec,  1777),  86. 
commissions  (temporary)  to  officers 

of  South  Carolina  militia,  given 

by,  170. 
critical  position  of,  200. 
hon.  George  Darner's  opinion  of,  211. 

 ,  at  Yorktown,  215. 

danger  of  expected  attack  upon 

posts  of  (at  Yorktown),  212. 
describes  the  battle  of  Camden  and 

praises  the  British  troops,  181. 
designated  to  succeed    sir  Henry 

Clinton,  219. 
despatches  of,  written  in  high  spirits, 

213. 

engaged   at   Charleston  regulating 

the  government,  176. 
expected  capture  of  East  Jersey  by, 

49. 

expedition  to  Virginia  effects  a 
junction  with,  209. 

French  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of,  172. 

goes  to  Jamaica,  143. 

sir  William  Howe's  opinion  of,  54. 

illness  of,  185. 

intends  to  move  into  North  Carolina, 
171. 

leave  of  absence  for,  85,  91. 

 ,  application  for,  90. 

left  in  command  in  South  Carolina, 

166,  168. 
marches  up  the  Santee  river,  167. 
military  operations  of,  in  Virginia, 

209. 

offer  to  go  to  America  with  his 

regiment  accepted,  19. 
ordered  to  Jamaica,  274. 
position  of,  in  Carolina,  190. 
praises  col.  Thomas  Dundas,  210. 
precautionary  i  measures  against 

George  Washington's     force  at 

Morristown,  taken  by,  56. 
preparations  to  receive  La  Fayette's 

attack,  made  by,  210. 
preparations  for  succour  of,  214. 
receives  orders  as  to  conduct  of 

Virginian  campaign,  210. 
stopped  when  under  sail  from  New 

York,  146. 
success  of,  in  South  Carolina,184. 
troops  under,  rapacity  of,  162. 

 ,  reduced  numbers  of,  179. 

 (in  East  Jersey),  56. 


Cornwall  is.  Charles,  oarl  Cornwallis, 
troops  under — cont. 

 (in  Virginia),  numbers  of,  200, 

212. 

victory  at  Camden,  187. 
writes  to  dissuade  sir  Henry  Clinton 
from  attempt  to  relieve  him,  214. 
Coromandel,  [India],  103. 
Corvees   (corveys),  112. 

Canadians  harassed  by,  45. 
Council  of  war,  held  by  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne   before  the    surrender  of 
Saratoga,  78,  114. 
Court    martial,    military,    sentence  of 
(upon    lord    George  Sackville), 
criticised,  260. 
naval,  165. 

 ,  on  officers  of  adm.  sir  George 

B.  Rodney's  fleet,  173. 

Courts  martial  (in  American  army),  18. 

Cramahe,  Hector  Theophilus,  lieut.- 
governor  of  Canada,  transmits 
instructions  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians,  223. 

Cranis,  M.  de,  139,  140. 

introduced  to  the  bishop  of  Derry, 
139. 

Cranston,  lord.    See  James  Cranstoun, 

8th  lord  Cranstoun. 
Cranstoun,  James,  8th  lord  Cranstoun, 

220. 

Creed,  Henry,  major,  42. 
Creek  Indians,  165. 

numbers  of,  serving  in  West  Florida,  [ 
165. 

Creole  Spaniards,  284. 
Cross  Creek,  [?  North  Carolina],  176  bis. 
Crown  Point,  [New  York],  9,  40,  49,  56. 
Cruger,    John    II.,   lieut.-col.,    defends  | 

Ninety  six,  [South  Carolina],  211. 
Cuba,  134. 

commerce  of  Curacao  with,  292. 
governor  of,  284. 
Cumana,  [Venezuela],  292. 
Cumberland,  Mr.,  254. 
Cunningham     (Cuninghame,     Cunning  - 
hame)  : 
lieut.-col.  (Provincial),  174. 
James,  lieut.-col.,  261n,  262. 

 ,  letter  from,  262.  • 

James,  governor  of  Barbados,  de- 
scribes his  own  conduct,  287. 

 ,  keeps  on  good    terms  with 

"  the  general,"  291. 

 ,  letters   from,    287,    290  bis, 

292,  296. 

 ,  losses  incurred  by,  through 

the  destruction  of  Pilgrim  House, 
290,  291. 

Robert,  major -gen.  and  lieut.-gen.  23. 

 ,  letter  from,  294. 

William,  letter  from,  119. 
Curacao,  (Curacoa),  effect  anticipated 

from  the  capture  of,  292. 
Curzon,    Mr.,    American    agent,  sent 

as  a  prisoner  to  England,  204. 
Custom  houses,  123. 

Cuthbert,  hon.  James,  member  of  the 
council     of    Quebec,  complaint 


Cuthbert,  hon.  James— con'. 

against     governor  Haldimand, 

made  by,  271. 
estates  of,  271. 
letters  from,  270,  271. 
tenants  of,  271. 
Cuyler  (Cayler): 

M.,  letter  from,  222. 

Cornelius,  major  and  lieut.-col.,  43, 

44,  81. 


D 

Dalling,  John,  governor  of  Jamaica,  143, 
281. 

advises   the   retention  of  Ruatan 

island,  279. 
asks  for  a  baronetcy,  274. 
asks    for    leave    of    absence  and 

appointment  of  a  deputy,  273. 
asks  for  leave  to  return  to  Europe, 

290. 

complains  of  earl  Cornwallis  being 

sent  to  Jamaica,  274. 
complains  of  the  opposition  of  the 

Assembly  and  others,  288. 
congratulated  on  the  capture  of  the 

fort  at  Omoa,  282. 
correspondence  with  Robert  Hodg- 
son, 289,  290. 
deceived    in    expecting  assistance 

from  the  Mosquito  shore,  287. 
decides  to  go  with  brigadier-gen. 

Garth,  285. 
desires  to  be  relieved  of  his  post 

273. 

desires  to  return  to  Europe,  286. 
directed    to    assist    brigadier -gen. 

Henry  Fletcher  Campbell,  285. 
disapproves  of  capt.  William  Dal- 

rymple's  action,  277. 
expression  of  confidence  in,  283. 
induces  Robert  Hodgson  to  stay  in 

Jamaica,  289. 
letters  from,  272-275,  277  bis,  279, 

280,  285,  286,  288,  290. 
letters  to,  276-278,  280,  282-285. 
plan    of    operations    against  the 

Spaniards,  277. 
profession  of  friendship  for  Robert 

Hodgson,  288. 
reasons  for  publishing  certain  letters, 

285. 

recommendations  by,  272. 
Dalrymple  : 

Campbell,  gen.,  governor  of  Guade- 
loupe, 109. 

Hugh,  capt.,  commanding  officer  of 

the  convoy  of   lieut.-gen.  John 

Burgoyne's  forces,  33. 
sir  John,  brother  of,  ready  to  raise 

500  men,  155. 
 ,  ,  suggested  to  organise 

an  expedition  to  the  South  seas, 

155. 
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Dalrymple,  sir  John — cont. 

 ,  brothers  of,  156.   See  Samuel 

and  William  infra. 

 ,  letters  from,  120,  153,  158. 

 ,  offers  to  write  a  vindication 

of  lord  George  Germain's  actions 

in  regard  to  America,  121. 

 ,  papers  by,  101,  104. 

 ,  submits  four  points  to  lord 

George  Germain,  154. 
 ,  to  return  home  from  Lisbon, 

158. 

Samuel,  capt.  in  the  "  Popish 
corps,"  120,  121. 

William,  capt.,  major,  and  adju- 
tant-gen., 120,  165,  274,  275,  277 
bis,  283. 

 ,  asks  for  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  fort  of  Omoa,  278. 

 ,  asks  for  promotion,  275. 

 ,  brother  of,  278. 

 ,  capture  of  fort  at  Omoa  by, 

277. 

 ,  lieut.  Hans  Carden  asks  leave 

to  co-operate  with,  276. 

 ,  criticism  of  conduct  of,  280. 

 ,  desires  to  enter  Parliament, 

275. 

 ,  intends  to  return  to  England, 

275  278. 

 , 'letters  from,  275,  277,  278. 

 ,  list  of  prisoners  signed  by, 

278. 

 ,  promoted  major,  282. 

 ,  reinforcements  for,  276. 

 ,  return  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed signed  by,  278. 

 ,  success  of,  282. 

Dam,   [Soren  Iver],  a   Danish  officer, 

death  of,  160. 
Darner  (Damar)  : 
Mrs.,  132. 

lady    Caroline,     wife    of  Joseph 

Darner,  1st  baron  Milton,  159w. 
hon.   George,  afterwards  2nd  earl 

of  Dorchester,  159n. 
 ,  letters  from,   159,  183,  207, 

208,  212-214,  216. 
 ,  adjutant  -  gen.  to  force  under 

major -gen.      William  Phillips, 

209. 

 ,  aide-de-camp   to  major-gen. 

William  Phillips,  207. 
 ,  criticisms  of,  concerning  the 

inactivity  of  sir  Henry  Clinton, 

212. 

 ,  ,  concerning  the  surren- 
der of  Yorktown,  215. 

 ,  description  of    the  military 

and  naval  situation  (Sept.,  1781) 
by,  212. 

 ,  desires  a  lieut. -colonelcy,  216. 

 ,  employment  of,  in  Virginia, 

208. 

■  ,  leaves  lord  Cornwallis,  211. 

 ,  ,  quartermaster -gen.  in 

Barbados,  296. 
Joseph,   1st    baron    Milton,  after- 

ivards  earl  of  Dorchester,  159n. 


Danes  (in  West  Indies),  company  for 

trading  with  the  French  Islands 

formed  by,  290. 
Danish    Court,    services    to  England 

pleasing  to  the,  158. 
Danish  "  resident. "     See  M.  Hillfried. 
Danish  navy,  officers  of  the,  137,  160. 
Danish  ships,  seized  at  Cadiz,  157,  158. 
Darby,  George,  adm.,  207,  220. 
Darien  (the  Darien),  158,  289. 

gulf  of,  292. 
Darien  Indians,  hostile  to  Spain,  158. 
Dartmouth,  lord.     See  William  Legge, 

3rd  earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Dartmouth  MSS.,  report  on,  referred  to, 

270. 

Dastier,  M.,  281. 

Davis,  Caleb,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts, 
216. 

Dawkins,  George,  capt.,  state  of  troop 
of,  250. 

Dawson,  — ,  deputy  collector  of  customs 
of  the  Virgin  islands,  complaint 
against,  272. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the,  37. 

effect  of,  in  England,  44. 
Deep  river,  [North  Carolina],  176. 
Defensive  war,  dangers  of,  142. 

disadvantages  of,  32. 
De  Grey : 

— ,  lord  chief  justice  of  Canada, 

letter  from,  271. 
Thomas,  under   secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  {afterwards  2nd 
baron  Walsingham),  126,  249n. 

 ,  letter  from,  132. 

 ,  letter  to,  145. 

Dejean,  Mr.  (or  M.),  240. 
accepts  parole,  245. 
capture  of,  238. 

treatment  of  in  prison,  241,  242. 
Delany,  Lloyd,  104. 
Delaune,  William,  capt.,  257,  261,  264. 
Delaware  (Delawar),  bay  of,  247. 

capes  of,  247. 

province  of  (lower  counties  or  three 

lower  counties  of),  36. 
 ,  placing  of  post  in,  suggested, 

218. 

 ,  rebel  troops  from,  171,  175. 

Delaware  (Delawar),  river,  49,  52,  89, 

90  (4),  150,  212. 
American  rebels  return  to  north 

of,  54. 
Eagle  in,  78. 

Sir  William  Howe   intends   to  go 
up,  73. 

outpost  of  British  army  towards, 
54. 

packets  to  be  sent  directly  to,  91. 
plan  for  passage  of,  abandoned,  63. 
proposed  post  to  be  established  on, 
97. 

supposed     intention     of  George 
Washington  to  repass,  56. 
Delaware,  Upper,  187. 
Delaware  Indians,  229,  239. 
Delight,  the,  246. 
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Delinquents,    proposed    confiscation  of 

estates  of,  161. 
Dempster,  Mr.,  85. 

Deptford,  workmen  embarked  at,  46. 
Derby,  lord.  Sec  Edward  Smith  Stanley, 

12th   earl   of   Derby ;    and  Sir 

Edward  Stanley,  5th  bart.,  11th 

earl  of  Derby. 
Derry,  bishop  of.     See  hon.  Frederick 

Hervey. 

Deserters.  See  American  rebels,  army  of. 
Desirade  (Desiderada),  Guadeloupe,  109. 
Desmeaux,  M.,  281. 

Despard,  Edward  Marcus,  lieut.,  recom- 
mendation of,  278. 
Despencer,  the,  packet,  33. 
Detroit,  [now  in  Michigan],  226  bis,  228. 

attack  upon,  threatened,  142. 

commandant  at,  226,  238. 

common  of,  225. 

lieut. -governor  Henry  Hamilton  at, 
223. 

letter  from,  mentioned,  142. 
letters  from,  238. 

lieut. -governor  and  superintendent 

of.  See  Henry  Hamilton, 
militia  of,  225. 

prisoners  brought  by  the  Indians  to, 
143. 

provisions  from,  238. 

volunteers  from,  236. 
Detroit  river,  mouth  of.  226. 
Dickson,  Archibald,  capt.  of  the  Grey- 
hound, 33,  35. 
Digbv,  Robert,  rear  adm.   ("  the  am- 
miral  "),  254. 

arrives  at  Sandy  Hook,  213. 

sends  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  216. 
Dismal  Swamp,  the,  [Virginia],  126. 
Dixon  : 

capt.,  144. 

Matthew,  major,  (engineers),  55. 
Dodge,  John,  244. 

Dodman,  the,  the  Europe  off,  letter  dated 

on  board,  128. 
Dolen,  — ,  president  of  Barbados,  287. 
Dominica  (Dominique),  133,  134,  279. 

capitulation  of,  118. 

distressed  sufferers  in,  294. 

fortified  by  the  French,  119. 

the  Intrepid  off,  159. 

loss  of,  119. 

news  of  capture  of,  not  received  in 

America,  122. 
number  of  troops  in,  279. 
plan  for  trading  with,  274. 
Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  Committee 
for,  letter  from,  294. 

 ,  petition  of,  to  king  in  Council, 

mentioned,  294. 
Donop,  William  Henry  Augustus,  lieut. - 

gen.,  criticism  of  conduct  of,  54. 
Dorchester,  earl  of.    See  hon.  George 

Darner,  2nd  earl  of  Dorchester. 
Dorchester,  [South  Carolina],  prisoners 
taken  at,  252. 
road  to,  250. 
Dorchester-neck,  [Massachusetts],  inten- 
tion of  occupying,  3,  5. 


Douanx,  Mr,  of  Guadeloupe,  attempts 
to  obtain  provisions  for  the 
French  from  St.  Christopher's, 
294. 

Douglas  : 

Charles,  capt.  of  the  fsis,  37. 
William,    4th    duke    of  Queens- 
berry,  120. 

Dover,  [England],  letter  dated  at, 
140. 

Dover,  Kent  county,  [Delaware],  letter 

dated  at,  mentioned,  172. 
Downing  street.  See  London,  Streets,  etc. 
Downs,  the,  132. 

Doyle,  — ,  major  of  brigade,  181. 
D'Oyley,  Mr.,  63. 

Drake,  sir  Francis  S.,  commodore, 
squadron  under  command  of, 
143. 

Drought  in  America  (1775),  16. 
Drummond  : 

Duncan,  capt.  (-artillery),  recommen- 
dation of,  55. 
John,  letter  from,  272. 
Dublin,  letter  dated  at,  294. 
Dublin,  the,  157. 

puts  into  Lisbon,  283. 
Dudley,  — ,    collector    of     customs  of 

Rhode  Island,  32. 
Duff,  Robert,  vice-adm.,  note  of  letters 
to,  119. 

Dulce,  gulf,  bay  or  river  of,  [Guatemala], 

275,  282,  284. 
Dundas  : 

lieut.,     recommendation    of,  277. 
Thomas,    lieut. -col.,  distinguished 
conduct  of,  at  battle  of  James 
City  Island,  210. 
Dundonald,  lord.  See  William  Cochrane, 

7th  earl  of  Dundonald. 
Dunkirk,    civil    treatment   of  English 
prisoners  at,  132. 
question  of,  not  to  be  raised,  140. 
Durell,  Philip,  adm.,  267. 
Dutch,  the,  220. 

employed   to  man  French  ships, 
197. 

guns  for,  delay  in  delivery  of,  158. 
order  for  guns  given  in  Scotland  by, 
158. 

prospect  of  war  with,  158. 
at  St.  Eustatius,  134. 
in  West  Indies,  proposed  treatment 
of,  196. 
Dutch  convoy,  204,  292. 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  156. 
Dutch  flag,  kept  up  at  St.  Eustatius  by 

sir  George  B.  Rodney,  205. 
Dutch   men    of    war,     behaviour  of, 
119. 

Dutch  prizes,  sailing  of,  for  England, 
204. 

Dutch  rear-admiral,  arrives  at  St.  Eusta- 
tius, 290. 
returns  the  American  salute,  290. 

Dutch  ship  purchased  by  America, 
208. 

Dutch  trade  with  America,  290. 
Dyson,  Mr.,  102. 
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Eagle,  the,  letters  delivered  by,  74. 

at  Delaware,  letter  dated  on  board, 
78. 

off  Massachusetts  Bay,  declaration 

dated  on  board,  36. 
off  New  York,  letter  dated  on  board, 

52. 

Farl  of .  Leicester,  the,  269. 
East  India  Company,  156. 

bounds  of,  155. 
East  India  convoy,  157. 
East  India  goods*,  102. 
East  India  trade,  104. 

proposals  for  conducting  by  Central 
America,  159. 
East    Indies,    a    market    for  English 
manufactures,  103. 
crews  easily  recruited  in,  156. 
ships  from,  197. 
East  Jersey.   See  New  Jersey. 
East   River    (or   Harlem   Creek),  New 

York,  47,  51, 
Eastern  Roundheads,  208. 
Eden,    William,    afterwards    1st  baron 
Auckland,  2,  25. 
letters  from,  8-11,  94,  106,  115,  124, 

126,  160,  168,  183. 
advises  a  complete  change  in  the 

conduct  of  the  war,  183. 
complains    of   the   action   of  the 
ministers  with  reference  to  the 
Commission,  115. 
raises  objection  to  proposed  pro- 
clamation, 126. 
ready  to  act  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners   for    treating    with  the 
American  colonies,  94. 
and  other  Commissioners  for  treating 
with  the  American  colonies,  letters 
from,  106,  116,  117,  123. 
Edge    Hill,  [Pennsylvania],    battle  at, 
86  bis. 

Edinburgh,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of. 

See  George  Hay,  bishop  of  Daulia 

in  partibus. 
Edinburgh,  letter  dated  at,  120. 
Edinburgh  regiment,  96  bis,  120. 
Edmestone,  William,  major,  66. 
Elibank,  lord.    See  Alexander  Murray, 

7th    baron    of    Elibank  ;  and 

Patrick   Murray,    5th   baron  of 

Elibank. 

Elk  ferry,  [?  Maryland],  debarkation  of 

army  at,  84. 
Elk  island,  [Virginia],  209. 
Elk -ridge,  [Maryland],  20. 
Elk  river,  Maryland,  letters  dated  at 

camp  at  head  of,  74  bis. 

 ,  acknowledgment  of,  84. 

Elliott,    John,    capt.    of    the  Trident, 

106. 

EUis,  John,  288. 
Emmerick,  — ,  capt.,  36. 
Emperor,  ship  in  service  of  the,  156. 
England,  2,  7,  38. 

advantage  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions for  peace  in,  83. 


England — cont. 

advantage   to   be   gained   by  the 

capture  of  Curagao  by,  292-3. 
major-gen.    Abercromby   sets  out 

for,  267. 
Americans  in,  1. 
American  spies  in,  109. 
boat-frames  expected  from,  37. 
combination  of   European  powers 

against,  198. 
continental  colonization  unsuited  to 

the  interests  of,  108. 
hon.  James  Cuthbert  wishes  to  go 

to,  271. 

major  William  Dalrymple  expected 
in,  282. 

desire  of  officers  (in  America)  to  go 
to,  268. 

intentions  of  the  American  rebels 

understood  in,  9. 
invasion     of,      threatened,  138, 

145. 

lack  of  artillery  in,  74. 
late  arrival  of  reinforcements  from, 
114. 

manufacturers  in,  scope  for  in  East 

Indies,  103. 
meddling  of,  in  American  internal 

affairs  condemned,  103. 
military  spirit  in,  145. 
Ministers,  the  Ministry.  See  Govern  - 

ment. 

order  for  officers  (in  America)  to 

go  to,  268. 
Parliament.  See  Parliament, 
political  parties  in,  blamed  for  the 

rebellion  in  America,  6. 
prestige  of,  42. 
privateers  on  coasts  of,  73. 
proposed    alliance    with  America, 

92. 

propositions  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  Commissioners  to,  27. 

regiments  in,  unable  to  afford  drafts 
for  American  service,  3. 

stores  from,  expected,  269. 

trade  of,  159. 

See  also  Great  Britain. 
England, Richard, capt., major  of  brigade, 
181. 

English  army,Foot  Guards,  proposed  ad- 
dition of  an  American  battalion  to, 
53. 

27th  regt.,  major  of.  See  Apollos 
Morris. 

English  army  in  America  (1754-1759), 
abuses  with  regard  to  provision- 
ing, 260. 

equipment  of,  unsuitable  for  Ameri- 
can warfare,  261. 

lack  of  artillery  transport,  261. 

lack  of  discipline,  261. 

lack  of  provisions  for,  261. 

losses  of,  at  Louisburg,  263. 

soldiers  paid  for  working  at  fortifica- 
tions, 260. 

spirit  of,  265. 

suffers  from  scurvy,  260. 

women  attached  to,  260. 
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English  Army  in  America  (1754-59) — 
cont. 
regiments  :  — 
artillery,  261. 

 ,  commissions  in,  269. 

 ,  officers  of,  269. 

engineers,  261. 
foot : — 

Jeff  cry  Amhersts's  (15th),  258. 

 ,  losses  of,  at  Louisburg,  263. 

Robert     Anstruther's  (58th), 

258,  262. 
Philip     Bragg's    (28th),  258, 

259. 

Simon  Fraser's  (78th),  258. 

 ,  behaviour  of,  at  Louis- 
burg, 263. 

 ,  officers  of,  praised,  258. 

William  Kingsley's,  257. 

Charles  Lawrence's  battalion 
(60th),  258. 

Robert  Monckton's  battalion 
(60th),  258. 

Charles  Otway's  (35th),  258. 

Sir  William  Pepperell's  (51st), 
257. 

Rangers,  258  bis. 

Scots  (i.e.  North  British)  Fusi- 
liers, 257. 

William  Shirley's  (50th),  257. 

Daniel  Webb's  (48th),  258. 

Edward  Whitmore's,  grenadiers 
of,  263. 

James  Wolfe's    (67th,  formed 
out  of  20th,  "  2nd  battalion 
of  our  old  corps  "),  267. 
English  Army  in  America  (1775-1782), 
additional  companies,  proposal 
to  raise,  120. 

British  regiments,  at  New  York, 
to  47,  48. 

 ,  need  completing,  71. 

 ,  proposed  increase  of  establish- 
ment of,  222. 

British  troops,  numbers  of,  88. 

campaign  of  (under  Sir  William 
Howe),  proposed  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of,  89. 

campaign  of  (1776),  notes  on  con- 
duct of,  94. 

 ,  unfavourable  condition  of,  41. 

casualties,  estimate  of  draft  required 
to  make  good,  79. 

casualties  at  Edge  Hill,  86. 

charges  of  barbarity  and  cruelty 
against,  21. 

character  of  troops  in,  1,  2. 

delayed  at  Halifax,  33. 

delayed  in  Staten  Island  for  lack  of 
equipage,  37. 

difficulty  in  obtaining  land  carriage, 
30. 

discipline,  relaxation  of,  219. 
distribution  of  troops,  65,  117. 
distribution  of  troops,  intended,  68. 
Fourth    Brigade    withdrawn  from 

New  York,  48. 
German  troops,  numbers  of,  88.  See 

also  foreign  troops. 


English  Army  in  America  (1775-1782) — 

cont. 

Hessian  regiments  at  New  York,  47, 
48. 

inspector  of  the  hospitals  of,  51. 
Irish  volunteers,  178. 
lack  of  tools  for,  32. 
licenciousness  of  soldiers  of,  168. 
loyalty  of,  6. 

movements  of,  in  Canada,  32. 

new  corps  to  be  raised  for,  93,  95. 

northern  army,  32,  53,  64,  66,  72. 

 ,  junction  with,  expected,  38. 

numbers  of,  57,  88,  117,  153,  212. 

 ,  inadequate  for  bringing  the 

war  to  a  conclusion  during  the 
campaign  of  1777,  75. 

 ,  need  of  increase  in,  6. 

numbers  required  for  the  1777  cam- 
paign, 49. 

officers  of,  79. 

 ,  bravery  of,  6. 

 ,  permitted  to  act  plays  in  New 

York,  192. 

 ,  rumoured  intention  to  divide 

the  confiscated  property  of  the 
Americans  with  Naval  officers, 
162. 

officers  of,  specified  :  — 

brigadier,  temporary  rank  of,  71. 
brigadiers,  need  of,  79. 
commander  in  chief  of,  6,31,  35, 

285. 
 ,  new,  273. 

 ,    jealousy    between  naval 

commander  and,  219. 
 ,  need  of  good  understanding 

between  naval  commander  and, 

218. 

 .  See  also  sir  Guy  Carleton  ;  sir 

Henry  Clinton  ;  hon.  Thomas 
Gage  ;  sir  William  Howe. 

general  officers  in,  90. 

 ,  advanced  in  rank,  35. 

 ,  board  of,  members  of,  254. 

 ,  ,  petition  referred  to, 

253. 

position  of,  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  ships  from  New  York 
to  West  Indies,  189. 

prestige  of ,  re-established  at  Charles - 
town,  6. 

proposal  to  act  on  the  defensive 

during  1778,  81. 
propositions  for  employment  of,  55, 

217,  218. 
provincial  corps,  65,  253. 
provincial    troops,     clothing  and 

equipment  of,  38,  57,  71,  79. 
 ,  employment  of,  proposed,  58, 

64. 

 ,  numbers  of,  88,  212. 

reinforcements,  need  of,  80,  81. 

 ,  number  of,  reduced,  58. 

 ,  request  for,  57. 

 ,  to  be  sent  out  in  1778,  95. 

report  of  movement  into  New  Jersey 
119. 

satisfaction  at  success  of  (1776),  44. 
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English  Army  in  America  (1775-1782) — 

cont. 

southern  army,  32. 

suggested  means  of  raising  additional 

companies  for,  120. 
waiting  for  provisions,  32. 
Waldeck  regiment,  53. 
weakness  of,  for  the  proposed  cam- 
paign of  1777,  64. 
winter  quarters  of,  49. 
regiments  :  — 

artillery,  62. 

 ,  command  of,  249. 

 ,  commissions  in,  31. 

 ,  companies  of,  74. 

 ,  deficiency  in,  remedied  by 

enlisting  "  provincials,"  63. 

 ,  detachment  of,  70. 

 ,  increase  of,  66. 

 ,  no  increase  in  numbers  of,  57. 

 ,  request  for  additional  bat- 
talion of,  50. 

 ,  field,  4  bis. 

Butler's  Rangers,  142. 

Dragoons,  dismounted,  additional 
strength  for  corps  of,  asked  for 
by  sir  William  Howe,  63. 

 ,  reinforcements  of,  67. 

Florida  Rangers,  98,  131. 

lieut.-col.  Joseph  Goreham's  corps, 
31. 

Grenadiers,  4  ter,  254. 

 ,  2nd  battalion,  214. 

Guards,  arrival  of,  39. 

 ,  officers  of,  79. 

 ,  officers  to  be  sent  out  to 

complete  establishment  of,  57. 
 ,     request     for  additional 

officers  for,  50. 
sir    John     Johnson's  regiment 

(Royal  regiment  of  New  York), 

62. 

King's  American  dragoons,  250, 
252-4. 

the  Legion,  cavalry  of,  180,  181. 

 ,  infantry  of,  167,  180,  181. 

Light  Dragoons,  request  for  re- 
mount and  additional  horses 
for,  51. 

Light  Infantry,  4  ter. 

 ,  first,  86. 

 ,  of  the  Guards,  86. 

Marines,  1st  battalion  of,  4. 

Queen's  Rangers,  86. 

Royal  American  regiment,  40. 

Royal  Highland  emigrants.  See 
84th  regiment. 

17th  Dragoons,  250. 

3rd  regiment  (or  Buffs),  lieut.- 
col.  of.  See  brigadier -gen. 
Alexander  Stewart. 

5th  regiment,  4  bis. 

6th  regiment,  35. 

7th  regiment,  53,  185. 

 ,  complimented,  59. 

8th  (or  King's)  regiment,  61,  62, 
142,  225. 

9th  regiment,  62. 

20th  regiment,  62, 


English  Army  in  America  (1775-1782) — 

cont. 
regiments — cont. 

21st  regiment,  62. 

22nd  regiment,  lieut.-col.  of.  See 
John  Campbell. 

23rd  regiment,  178,  180. 

24th  regiment,  62. 

26th  regiment,  53. 

 ,  complimented,  59. 

29th  regiment,  61. 

 ,  arrival  of,  at  Quebec,  34. 

31st  regiment,  61. 

33rd  regiment,  19,  86,  178,  180. 

 ,  disposition  of,  35. 

34th  regiment,  61,  62. 

38th  battalion,  4. 

40th  regiment,  213. 

42nd  regiment,  additional  com- 
panies of,  asked  for  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  63. 

43rd  regiment,   4,  210. 

47th  regiment,  4,  62. 

 ,  arrival  of,  at  Quebec,  35. 

 ,  disposition  of,  35. 

52nd  regiment,  4  6 is. 

53rd  regiment,  62. 

54th  regiment,  213. 

62nd  regiment,  62. 

63rd  regiment,  180. 

70th  regiment,  96. 

71st  regiment,  71,  87,  170,  175, 
178,  180. 

 ,    additional   companies  of, 

asked  for  by  sir  William  Howe. 
63. 

 ,  great  sickness  among,  177. 

 ,  sick  removed  to  Camden, 

178,  179. 

76th  regiment,  210. 

80th  regiment,  210. 

84th  regiment  (Royal  Highland 
emigrants),  61. 

87th  regiment,  on  shipboard,  160. 
English  goods,  prices  of,  16. 
English  Government.    See  Government. 
English  fleet  (the  fleet,  British  fleet),  215, 

216. 

admirals  of,  286. 

excellent  condition  of,  145,286. 

French  on  equal  terms  with,  132. 

the  Channel  Squadron,  194. 

See   also    America,    North,  naval 

station  ;  Jamaica,  naval  station  ; 

and     Leeward     Islands,  naval 

station. 

English  manufactures,  market  for,  157. 

English  nation,  spirits  of,  rise  to  emer- 
gencies, 130. 

Episcopacy,  proposed  establishment  of 
53. 

Erie,  lake,  (the  lake),  passage  of,  226. 

Et-skine,  Sir  William,  dispatch  to,  men- 
tioned, 36. 
military  abilities  of,  36. 

d'Estaing  (d'Estaign),  Charles  Hector, 
comte  (monsieur),  110,  143,  197, 
278. 

arrival  of,  at  Port  L' Orient,  144. 
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d'Estaing  (d'Estaign),  Charles  Hector 

— cont. 

despatches  from,  mentioned,  272. 
escape  of,  into  Boston,  117. 
expected  in  West  Indies,  273. 
fleet  or  squadron  of,  117,  117n,  279, 
290. 

 ,  news  of,  145-8. 

 ,  numbers  of,  143. 

 ,  position  of,  unknown  (after 

defeat  at  Savannah),  149. 

 ,  repulse  of,  282. 

losses  of,  in  engagement  near  the 

Grenada  s,  140. 
marines  of,  133. 
measures  adopted  by,  148. 
measures  taken  at  New  York  to 

resist  expected  attack  from,  147. 
opinion  of,  concerning  his  American 

expedition,  273. 
return  of,  to  Brest,  151. 
ships  brought  home  by,  144. 
Estimates  (for  American  colonies),  1780 

and    1781,   note   of  comparison 

between,  197. 
Estwick,  Samuel,  agent  for  Barbados, 

note  of  paper  by,  296. 
Europe,  66. 

American  rebels'  remittances  to,  99. 
attention  of,  fixed  upon  events  in 

America,  42. 
dangerous     opposition     to  Great 

Britain  in,  136. 
recruits  from,  needed,  38,  41. 
reinforcements  from,  expected,  52. 
situation  of  affairs  in,  96. 
troops  from,  35. 

 ,  to  be  directed  to  New  York,  34. 

Europe,  the,  143,  166. 

at  New  York,  letters  dated  on  board, 

136,  137. 
at  sea,  letter  dated  on  board,  128. 
in  Charleston    Road,    letter  dated 

on  board,  168. 
off  the  Dodman,  letter  dated  on 

board.  128. 
off  the  Needles  Point,  letter  dated 

on  board,  127. 
off  Sandy  Hook,  letters  dated  on 

board,  146,  149  bis,  168. 
off  Torbay,  letter  dated  on  board, 

128. 

European  ships  of  war  or  privateers,  106. 
Europeans,  inducements  to  desert  from 

the  service  of  the  rebels,  98. 
Eustatia,  Eustatius.  •  See  St.  Eustatius. 


F 

Fahie,  John,  president  of  Tortola,  letter 

from,  mentioned,  272. 
Falcon,  the,  4. 
Falmouth,  [Cornwall],  223. 
letter  dated  at,  283 


Falmouth,    [Massachusetts] ,  proposed 

attack  upon,  126. 
Fanning,  Edmund,  cob,  249. 
Farrington,   Charles,   major  (artillery), 

unfit  for  service,  55. 
Faucitt,  William,  col.  (capt.  3rd  Foot 

Guards),  letter  from,  mentioned, 

36. 

Felton,  — ,  customs  officer  at  Antigua, 
272. 

Fenton,    Mr.,    of    Massachusetts  Bay, 
letter  from,  mentioned,  32. 
loyalty  of,  doubtful,  32. 
Ferdinand,  prince,  of  Brunswick,  269. 
Ferguson  : 

col.,  (1)      takes      possession  of 

Lamprie's  Point,  164. 
col.,  (2),  204. 

major,  170,  178,  179,  181,  185. 

 ,  appointed    inspector -gen.  of 

militia  in  South  Carolina,  175. 
sir  Adam,  85. 
Ferrol,  [Spain],  153. 

Field  Marshal,  the  [  ?  John  Ligonier,  1st 
viscount  Ligonier,  commander  in 
chief],  257. 

Fier,  le,  172. 

Finucane,    B.,   chief   justice   of  Nova 
Scotia,   made  president   of  the 
Council,  271. 
letter  from,  271. 
salary  increased,  271. 
Fisher,  J  ,  255. 

note  of  letter  from,  92. 
FitzGerald,     Emilia    Olivia,    wife  of 
William   Bobert,   2nd   duke  of 
Leinster,  132. 
Fitzherbert,  Alleyne,  extract  of  letter 

from,  mentioned,  208. 
FitzJames,    — ,  regiment   of    horse  of 

(French),  273. 
Fleet,  the.  See  English  fleet ;  America, 
North,  naval  station  ;  Jamaica, 
naval  station  ;  and  Leeward  Is- 
lands, naval  station. 
Fleming,  — ,  commissary,  225. 
Florida,  troops  sent  to,  117. 
Florida,  East,  retention  of,  217. 
Florida,  West  "  (that  province  "),  285. 
lack  of  news  from,  284. 
number  of  Indians  serving  in,  165. 
Florida  Rangers,  98. 

colonel  of.  See  col.  Thomas  Brown. 
Floridas,  the,  20. 

measures  for  security  of,  96. 
soldiers  ordered  to  attack,  151. 
Forbes,  John,  brigadier-gen.,  268. 
corps  of,  266. 

desires  to  return  to  England,  268. 

troops  under,  262. 

victory  of,  267. 
Force,  Peter,  American  Archives  edited 
by,  papers  printed  in,  41,  43,  48, 
51  bis,  51n,  52,  53. 
Ford,  John,  capt.  of  the  Brilliant,  153. 
Foreign  alliances,  need  of,  141,  142. 
Foreign  troops  (in  America),  31. 

commander  of,  30. 

need  of  employing,  3. 
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Foreign  troops  (in  America) — cont. 

officers  of,  gen.  Howe  desires  to  be 
informed  of  the  character  of,  31. 

See  also  Ansbach  ;  Brunswick  ;  Ger- 
man ;      Hanau  ;      Hanoverian  ; 
Hessian  ;    Mierbach  ;    Riedesel  ; 
Waldeck. 
Formidable,  the,  220. 

letter  dated  on  board,  220. 

adm.  sir  George   B.  Rodney  asks 
for,  216. 

Forster,  George,  capt.,  captures  a  fort  at 

the  Cedars,  33. 
Fort  Alden,  near  Cherry  Valley,  [  ?  New 

York],  surprise  by  Indians  at,  123.  i 
Fort  Ann,  [New  York],  112. 
Fort    Bourbon,  [Martinique],  numbers 

required  to  reduce,  134. 
proposed  retention  of,  134. 
Fort  Edward,  [New  York],76, 113  passim, 

262. 

letter  dated  at  headquarters  near, 
74. 

officers  at,  269. 
Fort  George,  [New  York],  33,  112,  113 
passim. 

Fort  Johnson,  [South  Carolina],  98. 
Fort  Kiel.    See  Kehl. 
Fort  La  Pointe,  33. 

Fort  Miller  (Millar),  [New  York],  76  bis. 

Fort  Pitt,  122. 

Fort  Omoa.  See  Omoa. 

Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  160. 

French  ships  at,  195. 
Fort  Sackville.  See  Vincennes,  fort  at. 
Fort  Washington,  [New  York],  47. 
Fort  William  Henry,  [New  York],  262. 
Fotheringham,  Patrick,  capt.  of  the  Fox,  ; 

captured  by  American  privateers, 

69. 

Fowles,  lieut.-col.  (American),  goes  to 
Chesterfield,    Virginia,    in  hope 
of  procuring  an  exchange,  245. 
Fox,  Charles  James,  192. 
Fox,  the,  capture  of,  by  American  priva- 
teers, 69,  70. 
Foy,  capt.,  87. 
France,  109,  279,  296. 

belief  that  the  Americans  would  be 
joined  by,  236. 

coasts  of,  described,  156. 

continental  colonization  suited  to  the 
interests  of,  108. 

court  of,  expected  effect  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1777  upon  the  decision 
of,  78,  82. 

 ,     Dr.     Benjamin  Franklin's 

missions  to,  50,  82. 

 ,  intentions  of,  208. 

 ,  possibility  of  American  trade 

being  protected  by,  22. 

determination  of,  to  secure  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  133. 

farmers  general  of,  22. 

hopes  of  Americans  from,  55. 

intention  of  removing  the  war  to 
North  America,  183. 

intercourse  of  West  Indies  with,  273. 

interests  of,  in  Canada,  247. 


France — cont. 

intrigues  of  Congress  with,  44. 
James  II  in,  274. 

journey  from  Lisbon  through,  158. 
king  of,  271.    See  also  Louis  XVI. 
letter  from,  mentioned,  59. 
minister  of  Marine,  197. 
naval  power  of,  173,  216. 
naval  preparations  in,  44. 
negotiations  of,  with  America,  92  bis. 
number  of  Spanish  ships  for,  132. 
policy  of,  concerning  the  war,  140. 
possibility  of  war  with,  272. 
preparation  of  a  fleet,  42. 
prospect  of  a  rupture  with,  73. 
rejoicings   at    report    of  English 

defeat,  73. 
real  character  of  relations  between 

American  rebels  and,  109. 
relations  of  George  Washington  with, 

219. 

relations  with  the  revolted  Ameri- 
cans, 219. 

reprisals  against,  119. 

rumoured  return  of  comte  d'Estaing 
to,  149. 

secretary    of    state    for  foreign 

affairs.    See  comte  de  Vergennes. 
strength  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin's 

desire  for  union  with,  83. 
tobacco  trade  sought  by,  102. 
treaty  made  by  America  with,  101. 
Franklin  (Franklyn),  Benjamin,  Dr.,  59. 
exasperation  of,  83. 
feelings  of,  towards  the  Congress  and 

the  French  court,  135,  136. 
missions  of,  to  the  French  court,  50, 

82. 

party  of,  140. 

position  of,  in  France,  140. 

proposals    to    find    out    from,  the 

terms  acceptable  to  America,  59, 

81,  82. 

proposed  negotiations  with,  85. 
ready  to  contribute  to  a  reunion  of 

the  Empire,  136. 
reported  failure  to  obtain  foreign 

aid  for  the  rebels,  57. 
Fraser  (Frazer) : 
capt.,  113. 

 ,  company  of,  at  Bennington, 

76,  77. 

 ,  despatches  delivered  by,  135. 

Simon,  brigadier -gen.,  lieut.-col.  of 
24th  regiment,  62,  77,  114. 

 ,  force  under,  76,  77. 

 ,  opposed  to  the  Bennington 

expedition,  76. 

 ,  wish  of,    to    reinforce  the 

British  army  at  Bennington,  over- 
ruled by  sir  John  Burgoyne,  76. 

Simon  (sometime  master  of  Lovat), 
major -gen.,  lieut.-col.  of  78th 
regiment  (1758)  and  col.  of  71st 
regiment  (1777),  letter  from, 
249. 

 ,  regiment  of,  258. 

Fredericksburg,  [Virginia],  threatened  by 
lord  Cornwallis,  209. 

x 
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Freeman,  capt.,  aide-de-camp  to  gen. 
Rkdesel,  240. 

French,  the,  125,  134,  279,  290. 

advantage  to,  from  the  total  aban- 
doning of  the  revolted  colonies, 
218. 

American  rebels  rely  on  help  from, 
202. 

at  Louisburg,  losses  of,  263. 

 ,  sentiments  of,  204. 

at  Rhode  Island,  184. 
attempt  to  land  in  Jersey,  defeated, 
128  bis. 

beaten  back  into  Louisburg,  263. 

damage  likely  to  be  done  to,  by 
taking  the  isle  of  Aix,  266. 

declaration  of  war  by,  causes  change 

in  British  plans,  151. 

"  dernier  coup  "  of,  169. 

detested  by  the  Americans,  150. 

fur  trade  of,  260. 

hindered  in  their  plans  by  the  In- 
dians. 40. 

object  of,  in  the  war  of  1779,  132. 

preparations  made  by,  52. 

privateers  encouraged  by,  73. 

proposal  to  restore  Canada  to,  21. 

rumoured  intention  to  land  at  Rhode 
Island,  169. 

trade  of  St.  Eustatius  with,  292. 

victory  against  (at  Martinique),  220. 
French  admiral,  166. 

capture  of,  220. 
French    ambassador,    disappointed  at 

English  success,  44. 
French  colonists,  action  of,  118. 
French  convoy,  capture  of,  205. 
French  fleet  or  squadron,  216,  273,  295. 

alarm  caused  by,  162. 

attacks  Jersey,  127. 

sir  Henry  Clinton  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of,  124. 

defeat  of,  207. 

departure  from  Sandy  Hook,  116, 

117,  117n. 
design  of  entering  the  Chesapeake 

frustrated,  207. 
discords  between  Spanish  fleet  and, 

173. 

escape  of,  from  adm.  sir  George  B. 

Rodney,  160. 
fate  of,  197. 

in  harbour  at  Rhode  Island,  188, 
189. 

in  Port  Royal  harbour,  296. 
in  West  Indies,  118. 

 ,  expected  increase  of,  194. 

leaves  Brest,  283. 
leaves  Rhode  Island,  213. 
movements  of,  208. 
numbers  in,  131. 

numbers  of,  in  the  Chesapeake,  212. 
parts  with  a  British  fleet  on  equal 

terms,  132. 
prepares  to  leave  Rhode  Island,  198. 
remains  in  the  Chesapeake,  215. 
reported  to  be  sailing  to  the  West 

Indies,  109. 
returns  to  Brest,  145. 


French  fleet  or  squadron — cont. 

adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney  cruizing 

in  wait  for,  160. 
sailing  of,  100. 

seeks  to  avoid  an  action,  207. 
strengthened  on  foreign  stations,  132. 
supplied  with  provisions  from  Cork, 
279. 

supplied  with  stores  and  carpenters 
from  St.  Christopher's,  203. 
French  fleet  (merchant),  attack  upon, 
172. 

French  gentleman,  intelligence  sent  by, 
58. 

French  inhabitants  of  Granada  and  St. 
Vincent's,  question  as  to  treatment 
of,  196. 

French  ministry,  reports  on  the  situation 
in  America,  made  to,  139. 
i    French  officers,  serving  with  the  Ameri- 
can rebels,  71. 

French  ports,  206. 

French  "  resident  "  at  Philadelphia,  116. 
i    French  service,  Irish  officers  in,  274. 
French  ships,  capture  of,  220. 

expected  despatch  of,  to  West  In- 
dies, 144. 
intelligence  of  movements  of,  208. 
to  be  manned  by  Dutch,  197. 
French  troops,  commanded  to  Rhode 
Island,  198. 
in  Rhode  Island,  200,  218. 
in  Virginia,  numbers  of,  212. 
in  West  Indies,  estimate  of  numbers 
of,  133. 

stores  for,  in  Dutch  ship,  208. 
under  the  chevalier  de  Tierney1,  des- 
patch of,  182. 
Friendship,  the^  stores  sent  in,  137. 
I    Frigates,  20 ^  65,  138,  165. 
loss  of,  117. 
scarcity  of,  110. 

to  be  used  for  harassing  the  trade 
of  the  American  colonies,  6. 

Fullarton,  Mr.,  letter  from,  282. 

Fundy,  bay  of,  troops  from,  expected 
at  Halifax,  258. 

Fur  trade,  260- 


G 

Gabarus  (Gabarouse,  Gaberouse),  [Cape 

Breton  Island],  259. 
bay  of,  259  bis,  263,  265. 
Gage,  hon,  Thomas,  brigadier  and  lieut.- 

gen.   ("the  general"),  7,  9,  42, 

268. 

account  of  skirmish  at  Lexington 
furnished  by,  mentioned,  1. 

army  of,  expediency  of  strengthen- 
ing, 1. 

correspondence  with  George  Wash- 
ington as  to  treatment  of  prisoners, 
8. 
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Gage,  hon,  Thomas — cont. 

draws  his  forces  to  Boston,  3. 
William  Eden's  criticism  of,  10. 
lord  George  Germain's  opinion  of 

the  character  and  ability  of,  2. 
intention    of    occupying  positions 

threatening  Boston,  3. 
letters  from,  mentioned,  8. 
proposed  recall  of,  6. 
sends  reinforcements  to  major-gen. 
William  Howe  at  Charles  Town 
heights,  4. 
unsuited  for  command  in  America,  7. 
Gallipago  Islands,  157. 
Galloway,  J.,  letter  from,  124. 
de  Galvez  : 

don  Bernardo,  230. 
don   Matias,   governor  at  Mobile, 
286. 

 ,  attitude    towards  England, 

281. 

 ,  letter  from,  281. 

 ,  offers  terms  to  the  garrison 

at  Omoa,  281. 
Gambier : 

— ,  lieut. -governor  of  the  Bahamas, 
274. 

James,  adm.,  afterwards  baron 
Gambier,  125  bis,  138. 

 ,  letters  from,  197,  206,  274. 

 ,  brother  of,  274. 

 ,  claims  consideration  for  his 

services,  274. 

 ,  complains    of    being  passed 

over  for  the  Newfoundland  com- 
mand, 206. 

 ,  defends  his  conduct  in  Ameri- 
ca, 206. 

 ,  note  of  letters  to,  119. 

 ,  offers   his   services    to  the 

Admiralty,  197. 

James,  capt.,  at  Charleston,  163, 
164. 

Gardiner's  (Gardener's,  Gardner's,  Gard- 
ner's Island)  Bay,  [New  York], 
187. 

adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  proposes  to 
winter  in,  188. 

English  fleet  in,  198  bis,  200. 

 ,  inactivity  of,  200. 

letter  dated  at,  183. 

the  Royal  Oak  in,  letters  dated  on 
board,  188,  202,  215. 
Garth,  brigadier -gen.,  286. 

governor  John  Dalling  decides  to 
go  with,  285. 

put  under  the  orders  of  governor 
John  Dalling,  284. 
Gascoyne,  — ,  158. 
Gaspe  (Gaspie),  [Quebec],  265. 
Gates,    Horatio,    adjutant -gen.,  major- 
gen,  and  gen.  (in  American  armv), 
17,  114  ter,  115,  187. 

assumes  command  of  American 
army  in  North  Carolina,  177. 

army  of,  advances  from  North  Caro- 
lina into  South  Carolina,  177, 
185  bis. 

 ,  defeat  of,  178. 


Gates,  Horatio — cont. 

gen.  Benedict  Arnold 's  estimate  of, 
184. 

articles  of  convention  between  sir 
John  Burgoyne  and,  laid  before 
king  George  III,  92. 
gen.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  "  opens  a 

treaty  "  with,  78. 
corps  under  command  of,  joins  gen. 
George  Washington,  81. 

 ,  numbers  of,  116. 

refuses  to  attack  lord  Rawdon  at 
Robertson's,  178. 
Gayton,  George,  capt.  of  the  Romulus, 

147,  193,  247  ter. 
Gazette,  the,  6,  8, 
George  II,  king,  264,  266. 
George  III,  king,  19,  23,  30-32,  286. 

address  to  from  Barbados,  expected, 
287. 

anxious  for  the  safety  of  gen.  sir 

William  Howe,  42,  53. 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  New  York 

island  and  Rhode  Island,  85. 
appoints     sir    Henry    Clinton  to 

succeed  sir  William  Howe,  94. 
appoints   a   council   to   assist  sir 

Henry  Clinton,  135. 
appreciates  lord  George  Germain's 

readiness     to     strengthen  the 

Government,  145. 
approbation    of     altered   plan  of 

campaign  (1777),  67,  75,  80. 
 of  altered  plans,  desired  from, 

68. 

 of  adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot,  37. 

 of  sir  H.  Clinton's  expedition 

up  the  North  river,  85. 
 of    conduct     of    forces  at 

Omoa,  282. 
 of  conduct  of  troops  at  Peck's 

Kill,  74. 

 of  sir  William  Howe's  plan  of 

campaign  (1777),  and  suggestion 
of  additions  thereto,  58. 

 of  a  letter,  67. 

 of   gen.   McLean's  services, 

271. 

 of  major-gen.  Edward  Mathew's 

conduct,  130. 
 of  movement  up  the  North 

river,  135. 
 of  adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney, 

661. 

 of    major -gen.  VaugMn's 

conduct,  and  of  the  services  of  all 
the  troops  m  America,  85. 

articles  of  convention  of  Saratoga 
laid  before,  92. 

lord    Bathurst  makes  request  to 
for  leave  to  resign,  93. 

captured    American    flag    to  be 
presented  to,  70. 

care  for  the  troops  under  the  con- 
vention of  Saratoga,  121. 

commands  of,  asked  for,  53. 

 ,  concerning  the  publication  in 

America,  of  the  bills  for  restoring 
peace,  107. 
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George  III,  king — cont. 

concerned  at  sir  William  Howe's 

request  for  leave  to  resign  his 

command,  83,  92. 
concerned  at  sir  William  Howe's 

resignation,  94. 
confers  advanced  rank  on  general 

officers  in  America,  35. 
confers  the  "  red  ribbon  ' '  on  major- 

gen.  Guy  Carleton,  39. 
confers  the   "  red  ribbon  ' '  on  gen. 

sir  William  Howe,  43. 
confidence  placed  in  sir  William 

Howe  by,  93. 
confiscated  property  belonging  to, 

162. 

considers  conquest  of  southern  pro- 
vinces of  great  importance,  99. 

decoration  conferred  on  sir  William 
Howe  by,  55. 

desires  lord  Carlisle  to  "  kiss  hands," 
149. 

desires   lord    George    Germain  to 

remaiD  in  office,  138. 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Philadelphia 

formed  by,  97. 
expected  attitude  of,  towards  propo- 
sals for  new  corps,  88. 
lord   George  Germain's  letter  laid 

before,  138. 
grants  commission  for  restoring  to 

peace,  etc.,  to  adm.  Mariot  Arbuth- 

not,  161,  165. 
grants  leave  to  sir  William  Howe  to 

resign  his  command,  92,  94. 
sir  William  Howe  makes  request  to, 

for  leave  to  resign  his  command, 

80. 

sir  William  Howe's  merits  acknow- 
ledged by,  84. 

instructions  of,  for  expeditions  from 
Canada,  60-62. 

 ,  mentioned,  72. 

intention  of,  concerning  the  cam- 
paign of  1778,  93. 

 concerning    the  continuation 

of  the  war  and  its  conduct,  95, 
96,  107. 

 in   sending  out    sir  Henry 

Clinton,  91. 
justice  of,  40. 

letters  laid  before,  66,  83,  92,  146, 
283. 

magnanimity  of,  136. 
*  offers     made     to     the  American 
colonists  in  the  name  of,  41. 

orders  of,  concerning  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Canada,  271. 

 ,  for  sending  ships  to  the  Lee- 
ward islands,  198,  199,  200. 

 ,  ,  disobeyed,  194. 

plan  of  campaign  (1777),  laid  before, 
56. 

recommendation  of  col.  Hyde  sub- 
mitted to,  130. 

recommendation  of  governor  Josiah 
Martin  to  be  submitted  to,  175. 

relies  upon  governor  John  Dalling's 
ability  and  zeal,  283. 


George  III,  king — cont. 

requires  further  information  before 
determining  the  future  plan  of 
operations  (Dec,  1777),  84. 

retention  of  lord  North  in  office  by, 
146. 

reward  offered  to   sir    George  B. 

Rodney  by,  173. 
suggested   personal   application  to 

George  Washington  by,  104. 
takes  notice  of  services  of  7th  and 

26th  regiments,  59. 
thanked  by  sir  William  Howe,  48. 
and  Council,  petition  to,  mentioned, 

294. 

George,  lake,  [New  York],  112,  262. 

encampment  at,  note  of  plan  of,  267. 
Georges,  — ,  chief  justice,  sent  to  England 

to  consult  with  the  Government, 

294. 

Georgetown,  [South  Carolina],  177. 

rebels  in  possession  of,  185. 
Georgia,  province  of,  36,  99,  123,  129, 

131,  138,  151,  152,  251. 
action   of   the   Commissioners  for 

treating,  etc.,  in  relation  to,  127. 
conquest  of,  desired,  97. 
danger  of  loss  of,  179. 
disposition  of  inhabitants  of,  97. 
expected  restoration  to  allegiance 

of,  166. 
fear  of  attack  upon,  252. 
governor  of,  paper  by,  221. 
hopes  of  raising  troops  from,  98. 
intention  to  attack,  50. 
measures    for    the    recovery  of, 

ordered,  171. 
militia  for  service  in,  169. 
new  mode  of  government  in,  221. 
plan  for  capture  of,  98. 
refugees  from,  176. 
repulse  of  French  fleet  off,  282. 
retention  of,  217. 
secure  position  in,  125. 
trade  of,  144. 
warlike  operations  in,  167. 
Gerard,    Mr.,   French    "resident"  at 

Philadelphia,  116. 
Germain  {formerly  Sackville) : 

Diana,  wife  of  lord  George  Germain, 

264. 

 ,  condolences  upon  the  death 

of,  90. 

 ,  date  of  death  of,  90n. 

lord    George,    afterwards  viscount 

Sackville,  21n,  25,  85,  102,  249 

bis,  267. 

 ,  letters  from,  2,  19,  28,  36, 

37,  39,  42,  44  bis,  56,  58, 
60,  66,  73  bis,  83  84,  92-94,  130, 
135,  136,  141,  143,  146,  165,  206, 
282-285. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,  30,  31. 

 ,  letters  to,    1,   5   bis,   6  bis, 

8-11,  19-21,  23-28,  30,  31,  33  ter, 
36  bis,  37  bis,  39-41,  44,  46,  48  bis, 
49,  51-53,  55,  58  bis,  59  bis,  63, 
68-70,  72  ter,  74  bis,  75  ter,  77-82, 
85  bis,  87,  91-94,  106  ter,  107, 
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Germain,    {formerly    Sackville),  lord 
George,  letters  to — cont. 
110  ter,  115-121,  123-129,  131  bis,  I 
132,  135-140,  142,  143,  145,  146 
bis,  149-151,  153  bis,  158-160,  161,  1 
162,  165-168,    172  bis,  174  bis, 
178,  182  bis,  183   (7),  185,  186, 
188,  189  bis,  191,  197   bis,  198, 
201    (5),  202  bis,  206-208,  212- 
216,  220  bis,  221  bis,  222,  249, 
251,  252,  254,  255  bis,  257  bis,  259, 
262  bis,  267-275,  277-279,  282- 
283,  285-296. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,  154,  277,  278. 

 ,  absent  from  town,  208. 

 ,  acknowledges     gen.  Wm. 

Howe's   congratulations   on   his  i 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State, 
36. 

 ,  advises  adm.  James  Gam- 
bier  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
Admiralty,  197. 

 ,  approves  sir  Henry  Clinton's 

plans,  144. 

 ,  asked    by    lord    North  to 

assent  to  appointment  of  lord 
Carlisle  as  First  Commissioner  of 
Trade,  139. 

 ,  asked  to  support  a  petition, 

294. 

 ,  at  Westminster  School,  131. 

 ,  change  in  plan  of,  not  com- 
municated to  the  Commissioners 
for  treating,  etc.,  115. 

 ,  concerned    at    sir  William 

Howe's   disappointment  relative 
to  reinforcements,  74. 

 ,  concerned  at  the  misfortune 

of   the    army  under  sir  John 
Burgoyne,  84. 

 ,  congratulated  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  19,  30. 

 ,  congratulated  upon  his  deci- 
sive action,  36. 

 ,  congratulates      sir     William  [ 

Howe  on  his  success,  84. 

 ,  consulted   with  regard  to  a 

letter  to  be  written  to  sir  John 
Burgoyne,  121. 

 ,  earl  Cornwallis  asks  for  direc- 
tions from,  171. 

 ,  court  martial  upon,  269. 

 ,  department  of,  215. 

 ,  desires  to  assure  the  king  of 

his  attachment,  146. 

 >  desires  to  convey  to  the  king 

any  application  for  pardon  from 
the  revolted  colonies,  216. 

 ,  despatches  from,  acknowledg- 
ed, 48. 

 »  }  acknowledged  and  cop- 
ies sent  to  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
106. 

■  ,  ,  mentioned,    33,  36. 

 ,  disappointed  at  not  receiving 

a  mark  of  royal  favour,  141. 
 ,  discusses    lord    North's  pro-  | 

posal,  141. 


Germain,    (formerly    Sackville),  lord 
George — cont. 

 ,  doubts  the  propriety  of  lord 

Howe's  consideration  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  68. 

 ,  draft  instructions  ascribed  to, 

117. 

 ,  excuses    the  non-fulfilment 

of  sir  William  Howe's  requests, 
66,  67. 

 ,  explains  to  lord   Howe  the 

proposed  instructions  to  Commis- 
sioners for  treating,  etc.,  28. 

 ,  fears  himself  unequal  to  fatigue 

of  attendance  in  House  ot  Com- 
mons and  the  business  of  his  office, 
141. 

 ,  information  sent  to,  184. 

 ,  instructions    concerning  the 

employment  of  Indians,  given  by, 

223. 

 ,  intelligence    from  America 

sent  to,  160. 

 ,  invited  to  accept  a  commission 

as  viceroy  to  settle  all  questions 
in  America,  11. 

 ,  just  ideas  of,  relating  to  the 

rebellion,  165. 

 ,  letter  from,  to  sir  Guy  Carle - 

ton,  returned  to  England  undeliv- 
ered, 60. 

 ,  letter  to  be  shown  to,  101. 

 ,  meets  lord  Howe's  objections 

to   the    draft  Instructions,  27. 
 ,  memorandum    on  American 

affairs  by,  216. 
 ,  memorandums  submitted  to, 

270. 

 ,  memorial  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Charleston  to  be  sent  to,  168. 

 ,  motives   in  accepting  office, 

141. 

 ,  notes  on  American  campaign 

by,  94. 

 ,  offer  of  sir  John  Dalrymple 

to  write  a  vindication  of  the 
American  policy  of,  121. 

 ,  offer  to  explain  verbally  his 

ideas  concerning  the  Instructions, 
28. 

 ,  offer  of  resignation  made  by, 

not  accepted,  138. 
 ,  opinion  of,  as  to  policy  to  be 

pursued  (Sept.,  1779),  142. 
 ,  ,  concerning  adm.  Rowley, 

295. 

 ,  ,  desired,  upon  proposals 

for  new  corps,  88. 
 ,  orders   of,   mentioned,  268, 

269. 

 ,  orders    the    report  of  lieut.- 

governor  Henry  Hamilton  to  be 
sent  to  gen.  Frederick  Haldi- 
mand,  223. 

 ,  plans  of,  for  reducing  America, 

justified  by  reports  of  French 
agents,  139. 

 ,  precis  of  correspondence  with 

sir  William  Howe  made  by,  94. 
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Germain    {formerly     Saokville),  lord 
George — cont. 

 ,  promises  large  reinforcements  I 

to  the  army  in  America,  93,  95. 

 ,  promises  speedy  decision  con- 
cerning the  future  conduct  of 
the  war  (Dec,  1777),  84. 

 ,  propositions  made  by,  55. 

 ,  relations   of,  with  sir  John 

Burgoyne,  110,  111. 

 ,  rumour  of  the  intended  re- 
moval of,  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  295. 

 ,  sympathises  with  gen.  John 

Burgoyne  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  39. 

 ,  thanked  by  adm.  Mario t  Ar- 

buthnot,  150. 
 ,  thanked  by  sir  William  Howe, 

53,  55. 

 ,  thanked   by  the  council  of 

Jamaica,  274. 

 ,  thanked  by  sir   George  B. 

Rodney,  151,  153. 

 ,  thanked  by  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son for  his  "  protection,"  255. 

■  ,  troubled  by  the  publication 

of  certain  letters,  285. 

 ,  urged  to  reconsider  his  intend- 
ed retirement,  91. 

 ,  warrant    of     authority  to 

countersign  commissions  granted 
to,  18. 
German  linens,  104. 

German  States,  proposal  to  obtain  troops 
from,  50. 

German  troops,  in  America,  57,  58,  61, 
62,  113,  153. 

 ,  numbers  of,  88,  212. 

to  be  sent  to  America,  96. 
to  be  sent  to  Canada,  96. 
Germans,  manifesto  for,  heading  of,  220. 
Germantown,  [Pennsylvania],  battle  of, 
88. 

despatch  from,  acknowledged,  84. 
Gibault,  M.,  priest  at  Vincennes,  brother 
of,  230. 
character  of,  230. 
Gibbes,  sir  Philip,  291. 

letter  from,  273. 
Gibraltar,  206,  260. 

fleet  stationed  at,  158. 
governor  of,  description  of  the  state 
of  Cadiz  to  be  sent  to,  157. 

 ,  drawings  of  the  Mediterranean 

seaports  of  Spain  to  be  sent  to,  158. 

 f  letters  to,  mentioned,  157,  158. 

gut  of,  156. 

intention  of  Spaniards  to  attack,  132. 
relief  of,  207. 
Gibraltar,  the,  added  to   adm.  George 
Darby's  force,  220. 
in  Plymouth  Sound,  letter  dated  on 
board,  220. 
Gibraltar  Bay,  letter  dated  at,  153. 
Glasgow,  letter  dated  at,  119. 

privateers  offered  by  "  friends  "  at, 

154,  156. 
 ,  charges  of,  156. 


Glasgow  regiment,  96  bit. 
Glasgow,  the,  4. 

Glegg,  Samuel,  capt.  lieut.  (artillery), 
269  bis. 

Gloucester   or   Gloucester  point,  [Vir- 
ginia], post  at,  212. 

 ,  surrender  of,  214. 

Goldthwait,  Thomas,  letter  from,  149. 

"  Gontier,"  M.,  letter  from,  58. 

Gordon,  duke  of.  See  Alexander  Gordon, 

4th  duke  of  Gordon. 
Gordon  : 
col.,  87. 

Alexander,  4th  duke  of  Gordon, 
87,  88. 

Harry,  capt.  (engineer,)  261. 

lord  William,  87,  88. 
Gordon  riots  ("  the  late  riots  "),  287. 
Goreham,  Joseph,  lieut.-col.,  31. 
Gould,  gen.,  250. 

Gouvenire,  — ,  American  agent,  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  England,  204. 

Government,   the,  (Administration,  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  Ministers,  the 
Ministry),  3,  26,  27,  59,  183,  194, 
222,  265,  294. 
duties  of,  142. 

expectations  of,  regarding  the 
American  Commission,  28. 

increased  activity  of,  8. 

inefficiency  of,  criticised  by  major- 
gen.  John  Burgoyne,  8. 

 ,  effect  of,  10. 

intentions  of,  regarding  the  American 

Commission,  29. 
lord  North's  desire  to  strengthen,  138. 
position  of,  expected  effect  of  naval 

success  upon,  153. 
proposals  submitted  to,  220. 
questions  submitted  by  sir  George 

B.  Rodney  to,  196. 
supported  by  the  nation,  10. 
unanimity  among,  3. 
Gower,    Granville    Leveson,   2nd  earl 

Gower,    and    his    friends,  lord 

North's  desire  to  satisfy,  139,  141. 
Graham : 

major,  170. 

Mr.  [  ?  lieut.  John  Graham  infra],  221. 

John,  letter  from,  286. 

John,  lieut.,  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs,  251. 

— ,  expects  an  attack  upon  Georgia, 
252. 

Grandterre.    See  Guadeloupe. 
Grant : 

capt.  225,  226. 

James,  major-gen.  54,  86,  144,  152, 
279. 

Grantham,  lord.   See  Thomas  Robinson, 

2nd  baron  Grantham. 
Grasse,  comte  (monsieur)  de,  208,  295. 
arrives  in  and  takes  possession  of 

the  Chesapeake,  213. 
goes  to  the  Chesapeake,  149. 
is  joined  by  fleet  under  de  Barras, 
213. 

numbers   of    fleet   under    (in  the 

Chesapeake),  214. 
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Grasse,  comte  (monsieur)  de — cont. 

success  of,  215. 
Graves,  Samuel,  rear-adm.  and  vice-adm.  j 

("the    wretched  commander"), 

9,  12,  188,  198,  295  bis. 
arrival  of  ships  under,  at  Sandy 

Hook,  186. 
criticism  of  inaction  of,  7. 
William  Eden's  criticism  of,  10. 
expected  at  New  York,  169. 
fails  to  bring  the  French  to  a  general 

action,  213. 
order  to  join  adm.  sir  George  B. 

Rodney  contradicted,  194. 
proposed  recall  of,  8. 
sir   George   B.    Rodney   asks  for 

squadron  of,  189. 
sent  to  Leeward  Islands,  199. 
ships  under  command  of,  ordered  to 

West  Indies,  189. 
Gravesend,  [Kent],  132. 
Gray.  See  Grey. 
Great  Britain,  7,  285. 

additional    companies    in  Canada 

from,  61. 
critical  situation  of,  136,  141. 
denuded  of  artillery  except  for  one 

battalion,  66. 
intention  of  American  rebels  under- 
stood in,  10. 
plan  for   total   separation   of  the 

American  colonies  from,  9. 
probable  effects  of  a  continuation  of 

the  war  upon,  21,  22. 
proposal  for  a  free  trade  between 

South  America  and,  135. 
resistance     to     authority     of  (in 

America),  17. 
resources  of,  142. 

spirit  of,  in  dangerous  situation,  136. 
union  of  America  with,  82. 
See  also  England. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  thoughts 

on  dispute  between,  220. 
Great  seal,  the,  106. 

commission  under,  135. 
Greene  (Green) : 

Nathaniel,  general  (American),  army 
of,  reinforced,  250. 

 ,  expected  to  attack  Georgia,  252. 

 ,  report  of  engagement  between 

lord  Rawdon  and,  211. 

 ,  retreat  of,  beyond  Tiger  river, 

211. 

William,  capt.  (engineer),  261. 
Green  mountains,  [Vermont],  plan  of  ,221. 
Greenwich,  letters  dated  at,  168,  183. 
Gregory,     brigadier  -  gen.  (American), 

death  of,  181. 
Grenada  (the  Grenadas),  133,  134,  148, 
278,  279. 

danger  of,  118. 

defence  of,  140. 

governor  of,  110. 

loss  of,  279. 

naval  engagement  near,  description 
of,  140. 

news  of  loss  of  received  in  London, 
143. 


Grenada — cont 

note  of  account  of,  296. 
number  of  troops  in,  279. 
question   as   to   the   treatment  of 
inhabitants    of,    in    case    of  re- 
capture, 196. 
Grenada  and  Tobago,  government  of,  119. 
governor  of.  See  George  Macartney, 
1st  earl  Macartney. 
Grey  (Gray),  Charles,  col.  and  major- 
gen.,  86  bis. 
proposed  as  major-gen.,  54. 
Greyhound,  the,  frigate,  33,  35. 

rebel  prisoners  in,  35. 
Gros  Islet  (Groselet)  bay,  St.  Lucia,  the 
Sandwich    in,    letter    dated  on 
board,  189. 
Grove,   the,    [Watford,    Herts.],  letter 

dated  at,  75. 
Guadeloupe  (Guadaloupe),  133,  134,  278, 
294. 

commerce  of,  with  St.  Christopher, 
293. 

defences  of,  119. 
extracts  from  letters  from,  272. 
French  fleet  refuses  action  off,  159. 
increases   in   commerce   of,  under 

French  rule,  108. 
note  of  description  of,  109. 
number  of  troops  in,  279. 
question  as  to  treatment  of  inhabi- 
tants of,  in  case  of  capture,  197. 
safety  of,  against  the  English,  109. 
Basseterre,  letter  dated  at,  108. 
Basseterre  fort,  134. 
Grandterre,  108,  109. 
Guatemala    (Gualtamalee,  Guatamala, 
Guatimala),  282,  283,  289. 
president  of,  280. 
Guernsey,  arrival  of  English  wTar -ships 
at,  128  bis. 
lieut -governor     of,     letter  from, 
mentioned,  128  bis. 
Guichen,  comte  de,  squadron  of,  295,  296. 
Guilford  co.,  [North  Carolina],  victory  at, 
207. 

Gunboats,   needed   for   Canadian  cam- 
paign, 48. 


H 

Hadderells  Point,  250. 
Haiti  (Hispaniola),  143,  148. 
importance  of  taking,  134. 
value  of,  for  sugar  production,  133. 
Haldane,  Henry,  lieut.  (engineers),  aide- 
de-camp  to  earl  Cornwallis,  181. 
Haldimand  (Haldiman),  Frederick,  lieut.- 
gen.,  lieut. -governor    of  Canada 
("  our    governor,"    "  his  Excel- 
lency," "  your  Excellency  "),  117, 
122,  125,  136,  241,  242,  247,  270. 
complaint  against,  271. 
letters  to,  mentioned,  223,  240. 
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Haldimnnd,  Frederick — con'. 

military  abilities  of,  142. 

report  made  to,  223. 

strength  of  forces  under,  153. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  87,  117,  151,  167, 
194,  262. 

captured  American  ship  taken  into, 
70. 

dangerous  position  of,  260. 
fascines,  etc.,  made  at,  265. 
gen.    sir   William  Howe  detained 
at,  33. 

letters  dated  at,  30,  31,  33,  36,  257, 

259,  271  bis. 
gen.  Allan  McLean  returns  to,  271. 
maritime    expedition    to    set  out 

from,  96. 
news  from,  117. 
officers  at,  269. 

the  JRainboiv  at,  letters  dated  on 

board,  69,  77. 
retirement    of    gen.    sir  William 

Howe  to,  31. 
situation  of,  260. 
strategic  importance  of,  32. 
supposed  loss  of,  149. 
trade  of,  with  Barbados,  291. 
troops  at,  258. 

troops  from,  directed  to  take  Penobs- 
cot, 151. 

troops  to  be  sent  to,  96. 
Halkett,  — ,  major  of  brigade,  268. 

despatches  sent  by,  267,  268. 
Hamilton  : 

Henry,  lieut. -go vernor  and  super  - 
intendant  of  Detroit,  accepts  the 
terms  offered  by  col.  G.  R.  Clarke, 
237. 

 ,  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 

the  Illinois  by,  mentioned,  248. 

 ,  attempt  to  shoot,  238. 

 ,  arrival  of,  in  New  York,  247. 

 ,  complaint  of  the  treatment  of 

himself    and     fellow  prisoners, 

made  by,  241,  242. 
 ,  composition   of  force  under 

command  of,  225. 
 ,  conversation    of,    with  col. 

G.  R.  Clarke,  235. 
 ,  decides  to  propose  terms  for 

the  surrender  of  Fort  Sackville 

at  Vincennes,  233. 
 ,  departure   of,  from  Detroit, 

225. 

 ,  exchange  of,  247. 

 ,  handcuffed  and  fettered,  240. 

 ,  letters  from,  241,  242. 

 ,  papers  of,  seized,  242. 

 ,  parole  of,  246. 

 ,  protest  against  his  ill-treat- 
ment made  by,  240. 

 ,  report  made  by,  223. 

 ,  sent  as  prisoner  to  Chesterfield, 

245. 

 ,  signs  parole,  246. 

 ,  signs  proposal  of  terms  for 

surrender,  233. 

 ,  signs  report,  248. 

 ,  suffers  from  gout,  243. 


Hamilton,  Henry — cont. 

 ,  treatment  of,  at  Chesterfield, 

245. 

 ,  ,  at  Williamsburg,  240. 

 ,  unfortunate  expedition  of,  142. 

 ,  and      his  fellow-prisoners, 

charges  against,  242. 
 ,  ,  parole  offered  to  and 

refused  by,  244,  245. 

 ,  ,  proceedings  against,  248. 

 ,  ,  rejection  of  parole  by, 

248. 

 ,  ,  start  from  Vincennes 

for  Williamsburg,  238. 
 ,  ,  suffer    from  extreme 

cold,  245. 
James,  brigadier -gen.,  246. 
— ,  quarters  of,  240. 
James,  8th  earl  of  Abercorn,  after- 

ivards  1st  viscount  Hamilton,  20. 
John,  capt.  of  the  Lizard,  20. 
John,  lieut. -col.,  171,  180. 
Hammond  (Hammonde,  Hamond),  sir 

Andrew,  capt.,  147,  163. 
Hampton,  [Virginia],  evacuation  of,  con- 
demned by  adm.  sir  George  B. 

Rodney,  193. 
lieut. -governor  Henry  Hamilton  and 

major  Hay  arrive  at,  246. 
militia  at,  247. 

voyage  of  cartel  ship  to  New  York 
from,  247. 

Hampton  Roads,  211. 

Hanau,  troops  from,  58. 

Hanau  Chasseurs,  62  bis. 

Hancock,  the,  an  American  privateer,  69. 
capture  of,  69. 

Hancock,  John,  president  of  the  Con- 
gress, criticism  of,  7. 

Hanging  rock,  [South  Carolina],  action 
at,  182. 

attack  on  post  at,  repulsed,  178  bis. 
post  at,  abandoned,  178. 
rebel  forces  march  from,  179. 
rebel  forces  pursued  to,  181. 
Hanover,    proposal    to    obtain  troops 
from,  50. 

Hanover,  [Virginia],  county  lieutenant 
of,  244. 
Court  House  at,  244. 
prisoner  on  parole  sent  to,  245. 

Hanoverian  Chasseurs,  50. 

Hanoverian  service,  officer  in,  54. 

Hanoverian  soldiers,  57. 

Harcourt,  hon.  William,  lieut. -col.,  ex- 
pected mark  of  royal  favour  not 
bestowed  on,  79. 

Hardy  : 

sir  Charles,  commanding  the  squad- 
ron off  Louisburg,  258. 

 ,  fleet    under     command  of, 

137. 

 ,  services  at  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burg, 264. 

 ,  squadron  of,  blockading  Louis- 
burg, 264. 

 ,  ,  reinforced,  259. 

Thomas,  major,  quality  of  troops 
under  command  of,  257. 
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Harlem  (Harlaem),  New  York,  creek 
of  (or  East  River),  47,  51. 
plains  of,  lord  Percy's  position  on, 
47. 

Harrison  : 

major,  174. 

 ,  leave  to   raise  a  provincial 

corps,  granted  to,  170  bis. 

 ,  raising  of  corps  of,  175. 

Thomas,  advocate  general  and  attor- 
ney general  in  Jamaica,  285,  286, 
288. 

Haut-vitzer  shells,  264. 
Haut-vitzers,  259,  260. 
Havana  (the  Havana,  Havannah),  146, 
275,  286. 

Havre,  transports  collected  at,  145. 
Hay,  scarcity  of,  16. 
Hay  : 

major,  223,  225,  235. 

 ,  accepts  parole,  246. 

 ,  arrives  at  Willamsburg,  243. 

 ,  arrives  in  New  York,  247. 

 ,  attempted  shooting  of,  238. 

 ,  exchange  of,  247. 

 ,  fort  of  Vincennes  surrender- 
ed to,  228. 

 ,  sent  as  prisoner  to  Chesterfield, 

245. 

 ,  treatment  of,  245. 

George,  bishop  of  Daulia  in  partialis, 
"  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh," 120. 
Heckford,  Mr.,  recommendation  of,  271. 
de  Heister,  lieut.-gen.,  34,  39. 
despatch  to,  mentioned,  36. 
recall  of,  72. 

removal  of,  requested  by  Sir  William 
Howe,  54. 

Helin,    capt.     (artillery),    [?  Benjamin 
Stehelin],  recommendation  of,  55. 
Helm,  capt.  (American),  238. 

surrender  of,  228. 
Herrick,   William,   commander   of  the 

Salisbury  of  Salem,  148. 
Herries,  sir  Robert,  21n. 

letter  to,  21. 
Hervey,  hon.  Frederick,  bishop  of  Derry, 
blames  the  indolence  of  the  com- 
manders in  America,  141. 
letters  from,  135,  139,  140. 
Hesse,  court  of,  59. 
Landgrave  of,  72. 

officers  from,  asked  for  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  54. 
Hessian  Chasseurs,  57,  58,  86. 
Hessian  prisoners  of  war,  65. 
Hessian  regiments,  46,  184. 
Hessian  troops,  accounts  of,  42. 
advance  of  pay  to,  42. 
appointment  to  command  of,  72. 
arrival  of,  at  Staten  Island,  39. 
arrival  of,  expected,  34. 
aversion  of  their  general  to  bring 

into  action  54. 
clothing,  etc.,  required  for,  53. 
given  the  command  of  the  front  of 
sir  William  Howe's  cantonments, 
89. 


Hessian  troops — cont. 
loss  among,  58. 

mention  of,  omitted  from  draft  of 

King's  speech,  12. 
non-arrival  of  2nd  division  of,  41. 
number  of  men  required  to  com- 
plete, 53. 
reinforcements  for,  expected,  57,  59. 
Highland  regiments,  new,  96  bis. 

ready  to  embark,  96. 
Highlanders,  158. 

advantage  of  employing,  156. 
arrival  of,  at  Halifax,  36. 
easily  made  into  soldiers,  2. 
four  companies  of,  to  be  sent  to 

America,  59. 
reduced  battalions  of,  2. 
j  Hill: 

Edward  Felix,  account  of  seizure  of 
St.  George's  cayo  given  by,  275. 
Wills,  1st  earl  of  Hillsborough,  295. 

 ,  lord      North's      desire  to 

"  acquire,"  138. 
Hillfried,  M.,  Danish  resident  at  the 

Italian  Courts,  157. 
Hillsborough,  lord.    See  Wills  Hill,  1st 

earl  of  Hillsborough. 
Hillsborough,  [New  Jersey],  90. 
Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  171,  176. 
Hinchingbrook     [house,  Huntingdon], 

letter  dated  at,  20. 
Hispaniola.   See  Haiti. 
Hodgson,  Robert,  284. 
charges  against,  290. 
correspondence  of,  with  governor 

John  Dalling,  289,  290. 
criticises  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Nicaragua,  289. 
desire  of,  to  return  from  Jamaica, 

288. 
father  of,  289. 

friendship    professed   by  governor 

John  Dalling  for,  288. 
letters  from,  287,  289. 
regrets    his    inability    to  prevent 

disasters  in  the  expedition  against 

the  Spaniards,  287. 
j    Holland  ("the  States"),  109,  196,  293. 

commerce  of,  292. 
i    Honduras,  154,  289. 

inland  parts  of,  289. 
news  of  war  with  Spain  sent  to,  276. 
Honduras  Bay  ("the  Bay"),  274,  275, 

276  ter. 
magistrates  of,  278. 
men  of,  277,  280  bis. 
 ,   memorial  from,  mentioned, 

279. 

proposed  base  for  attack  upon  the 
Spaniards,  155,  156. 

warrant  officers  of,  278. 
Hood,  sir  Samuel,  rear-adm.,  {afterwards 
viscount  Hood),  195,  205. 

arrival  of,  at  New  York,  212. 

ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, 220. 
Hope,  the,  ordnance  store  ship,  capture 
of,  35. 

treachery  of  master  of,  35. 
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Hopson,  Peregrine  T.,  major. -gen.,  259. 
Horses,  failure  to  send  supply  of,  to 
America,  67. 
hopes  of  obtaining  supply  of,  at 

Bennington,  76. 
measures  to  secure   a   supply  of, 
74. 

need  of,  stated  by  sir  William  Howe, 
63. 

Hospital  stores,  26. 

Hotham,  William,  commodore,  287. 

arrival  of  fleet  of,  39. 

fleet  of,  expected,  38. 

in  command  of  a  convoy,  204. 

letter  from,  mentioned,  257. 
Howard  : 

Frederick,  5th  earl  of  Carlisle, 
one  of  the  commissioners  for 
restoring  peace  to  the  Colonies, 
First  Commissioner  of  Trade,  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  294. 

 ,  appointment  of,  as  First  Com- 
missioner of  Trade,  149. 

 ,  ,  suggested,  139,  141. 

 ,  house  of,  124. 

■  ,  minutes  by,  105n. 

 ,  powers   of    commission  of, 

194. 

 ,  services  of,  desired  by  king 

George  III,  145. 
 ,  and  other  commissioners  for 

restoring,  etc.,  joint  letters  from, 

106,  116,  117,  123. 
sir  George,  lieut.-gen.,  31. 
Henry,  12th  earl  of  Suffolk,  59,  106, 

115. 

 ,  countersigns   warrant,  18. 

 ,  letter  to,  2. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,  36. 

 ,  letters  from,  1,  23,  90,  91. 

 ,  policy  of,  as  regards  con- 
ditions of  peace,  24  bis. 

 ,  suffering  with  gout,  12. 

Howe,  lord.  See  George  Augustus  Howe, 
3rd  viscount  Howe  ;  and  Richard 
Howe,  4th  viscount  Howe. 

Howe  : 

George  Augustus,  3rd  viscount 
Howe,  260,  261  bis. 

 ,  death  of,  265. 

 ,  ,  reported,  264. 

Richard,  4th  viscount  Howe,  after- 
wards earl  Howe,  vice-adm., 
57,  58,  64,  68,  118,  118w,  147. 

 1  letters  from,  5  bis,  6,  9,  25, 

26,  28,  52,  59,  68,  78. 

 ,  letters  to,  3,  28,  73. 

 ,  advice  of  a  "  salutary  meas- 
ure "  before  Parliament  sent  to, 
93. 

 ,  appointed   to    chief  naval, 

command  in  America,  36. 

 ,  attitude    of,    towards  the 

American  Commission,  discussed, 
29. 

 ,  complains  of  his  scanty  naval 

force,  and  asks  for  fifteen  two- 
decked  ships,  52. 

 ,  declaration  by,  36. 


Howe,  Richard,  viscount  Howe — conU 
 ,  defends  his  treatment  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  68. 
■  ,  demand  of,  for    ships,  not 

fully  granted,  67. 
 ,  expected     at  Philadelphia, 

107. 

 ,  failure  of  efforts  made  by,  to 

restore  peace,  44. 

 ,  fleet  of,  paper  relating  to,  117. 

 ,  adm.  James  Gambier's  ser- 
vice under,  206. 

 ,  indulgence    shown     by,  to 

inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
America,  73. 

 ,  instructions  to,  as  one  of  the 

commissioners  to  treat,  etc., 
mentioned,  27. 

 ,  invited    to   become   one  of 

the  proposed  commissioners, 
etc.,  28. 

 ,  makes  copy  of  letter,  5. 

 ,  note  of  letters  to,  119. 

 ,  objections  made  by,  to  the  In- 
structions to  the  commissioners 
for  treating  with  the  rebels,  30. 

 ,  packet  boat  to  be  sent  to, 

110. 

 ,  position  of  squadron  of,  148. 

 ,  returns  to  England,  118w. 

 ,  to  consult  with  sir  William 

Howe,  94,  97. 

hon.,  afierivards  sir  William,  major- 
gen.,  commander  in  chief  in 
America,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  restoring  peace,  11, 
44,  47,  48,  95,  104,  111,  114. 

 ,  letter  to,  mentioned,  93. 

 ,  letters    from,     3,     30,  31, 

33,  36,  37,  39,  41,  48,  49,  51,  52 
bis,  53,  63,  65,  68  bis,  70  bis,  72 
bis,  74  bis,  78,  79,  80,  85,  90,  91, 
94,  106,  107. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,    9,  114. 

 ,  letters  to,  42,    44,    56,  58, 

66,  73,  83,  84,  92,  93. 

 1  advice  of  a  "  salutary  meas- 
ure "  before  Parliament  sent  to, 
93. 

 ,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  restoring  peace, 
etc.,  36. 

 ,  army    of,    co-operation  of, 

with  sir  John  Burgoyne,  not 
expected,  89. 

 ,  ,  returns  of  numbers  of, 

88. 

 ,  asks    for  instructions  upon 

sir  Henry  Clinton's  application 
for  leave  of  absence,  91. 

 ,  careless  of  his  personal  safety, 

42,  53. 

 ,  ceases  to  hope  for  the  war 

to  be  ended  by  the  campaign  of 
1777,  64. 

 ,  change  in  powers  of  Com- 
mission of,  39. 

 ,  complains  of  the  inadequacy 

of  his  force,  75. 
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Howe,  sir  William,  major-gen. — cont. 

 ,  condemns  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition against  the  coasts  of 
New  England,  108. 

 ,  congratulated  by  lord  George 

Germain  on  his  success,  42. 

 ,  congratulated   on  success  of 

the  army  under  his  command, 
84. 

 ,  congratulates    lord  George 

Germain  on  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  30. 

 ,  copy  of  letter  from,  mention- 
ed, 5. 

 ,  copy  of  letter   sent  to  and 

its  receipt  acknowledged,  63. 

 ,  correspondence   of  sir  John 

Burgoyne  with,  mentioned,  112, 
114. 

 ,  defends      himself  against 

charge  of  delay  in  sending  public 

letters,  79. 

 ,  "  defensive  "  plan  of,  108. 

 ,  departure  of,  to  the  continent 

(i.e.,  mainland)  from  New  York 

island,  46. 
 ,  desires  leave  to   resign  his 

command,  80. 
 ,  desires  power  of  filling  up 

vacancies  among  officers  in  time 

of  war,  31. 
 ,  despairs      of  co-operating 

with  the  Northern  army,  74. 
 ,  disappointed    at  number  of 

reinforcements   to    be    sent  to 

America,  63. 
■  ,  estimates  the  probable  results 

of  the  campaign  of  1777,  64,  68. 
 ,  expectation  of  the  results  to 

be  obtained  from  the  campaign 

of  Aug.,  1776,  formed  by,  38. 
 ,  expects  his  removal  from  the 

command  in  America,  91. 
 ,  extract  of  letter  from,  men- 
tioned, 5. 
 ,  fears  he  cannot  accomplish 

what  the  King  expects  from  the 

campaign  of  1777,  75. 
 ,  feels  he  has  not    the  con- 
fidence of  the  Government,  94. 
 ,  fixes     his    headquarters    at  i 

Philadelphia,  79. 

 ,  force  from  Canada  to  join,  60. 

 ,  forces  requested  by,  9. 

 ,  forces  required  by,  for  the 

1777  campaign,  49. 
 ,  forces  under  lieut.-gen.  John 

Burgoyne  and  lieut.-col.  St.  Leger 

to  join,  62,  63. 
 ,  heads  of   speech   of,  before 

Committee  of  Enquiry,  127. 
 ,  impresses  necessity  of  mak- 
ing New  York  the  seat  of  the  war, 

9. 

 ,  instructions  of,  for  the  intend- 
ed expedition  from  Canada 
against  Ticonderoga,  65. 

 ,  instructions  from,  to  be  await- 
ed, 63. 


ye,  sir  William,  major-gen. — cont. 

 ,  intends  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, 107. 

 ,  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween lord  Howe  and,  78. 

 ,  leave  to  resign  his  command 

granted  to,  92,  94. 

 ,  note  of  receipt  of  letter  by,  67. 

 ,  plan  of,  protest  against  par- 
tial adoption  of,  6. 

 ,  plan  of  campaign  formed  by 

(1776),  33. 

 ,  — ,  (Aug.,  1776),  38. 

 ,  ,  (winter  of  1776-7  and 

succeeding  season),  49. 

 ,  ,  ,  altered,  52. 

 ,  ,  (1777),  65. 

 ,  ,  ,  approved  by  the 

King,  58,  67. 

 ,  ,  ,  laid    before  the 

king,  56. 

 ,  ,  ,  need    of  active 

officers  for,  54. 
 ,  plan    to    be  communicated 

to,  62. 

 ,  power  to  change  the  theatre 

of  war  to  New  York,  9. 
 ,  precis  of  correspondence  with, 

94. 

 ,  proficiency   of,    in  guerilla 

tactics,  2. 

 ,  proposals   of,   for  campaign 

of  1776,  9. 

 ,  proposed     appointment  of, 

to  chief  command  in  America,  6. 

 ,  proposed  inquiry  into  con- 
duct of  the  American  campaign 
by,  89. 

 ,  "  red  ribbon  "  bestowed  upon, 

43. 

 ,  relations    of,    with  foreign 

troops,  36. 

 ,  report  of  defeat  of,  73. 

 ,  reports  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness in  the  English  army,  9. 

 ,  request    of,    for  additional 

ships,  65. 

 ,  request  of,  for  leave  to  resign, 

under  consideration,  84. 

 ,  requisitions  of,  curtailed,  57. 

 ,  resignation  of,  94. 

 ,  sees  no  prospects  of  finishing 

the  war  without  another  cam- 
paign (after  1777)  and  ample  re- 
inforcements, 80,  81. 

 ,  sentiments  of,  concerning  the 

"  red  ribbon  "  bestowed  on  him, 
55. 

 ,  suggests  the  appointment  of  a 

chief  officer  as  viceroy,  9. 

 ,  suggests  withdrawal  of  troops 

from  the  delinquent  provinces, 
if  sufficient  forces  be  not  fur- 
nished, 9. 

 ,  to  be  removed  from  the  Com- 
mission for  restoring  peace,  if 
already  out  of  America,  106. 

 ,  to  remain  in  command  if  sir 

Henry  Clinton  is  absent,  93. 
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Howe,  sir  William,  major-gon. — cont. 

 ,  urges  pressing  need  of  large 

reinforcements  early  in  1778,  81. 

 ,  urges  the  need  of  completing 

the  British  regiments  and  sending 
further  reinforcements,  71. 

 ,  victory  of,  at  Charlestown,  6. 

 ,  winter    quarters     of  army 

under,  "  broken  in  upon,"  60. 
Hubbardton  (Huberton),  [Vermont],  ac- 
tion at,  mentioned,  112. 
Hudson,  Charles,  capt.,  163,  164  bis. 
Hudson's  {or  Hudson)  River,  [New  York], 
32,  64,  66,  113,  123. 
crossing  of,  112  bis,  113,  114. 
crossing  of,  by  sir  John  Burgoyne's 

army,  78. 
danger  of  navigating,  38. 
inability  of    sir  William  Howe  to 

detach  a  corps  to  act  up,  65. 
strength  of  British  forces  on,  52. 
value  of  post  at  the  Highlands  up 
{i.e.  West  Point),  192. 
Hulke,  Benjamin,  capt.  of  the  Porcupine  j 
sloop,  280,  281. 
resolution  of  council  of  war  held  by, 
281. 

Hume,  Mr.,  221. 

Huntingdon,  [Long  Island],  letter  dated 
at,  255. 

Hutton,  Mr.,  letters  from,  91,  92, 151,  201. 
Hyde,  col.,  approval  of  conduct  of,  130. 
Hyde  Park,  253. 


I 

He  au  Noix.  See  Isle  aux  Noix. 

Illinois  (Ilinois),  the,  country  or  district 

of,  122,  229,  230,  232,  248. 
attacked  by  col.  George  R.  Clarke 

224. 

danger  of  col.  George  R.  Clarke's 

march  from,  248. 
commandant  of .   See  M.  de  Roche  - 

blave. 

design  of  dislodging  the  rebels  from, 
224. 

French  hunters  of  231. 
inhabitants  of,  248. 

 ,  artfulness  of,  237. 

 ,   false   intelligence  given  to, 

231. 
rebels  in,  228. 

roads  from  Vincennes  to,  227. 
volunteers  from,  238. 
Independents  {i.e.  the  people  of  Boston 

and  Massachusetts  Bay),  43. 
India,  155-157,  255.  * 

army  in,  proposal  for  employment 

of,  129. 
councils  in,  155. 
India  House,  102. 

Indian   (American)  affairs,  expense  of 
department  of,  252. 


Indian  (American)  affairs — cont. 
superintendent  of,  251,  286. 

 ,  nature  of  office  of,  131. 

See  also  Thomas  Brown  ;  Alexander 
Cameron  ;   John   Graham  ;  and 
John  Stuart, 
superintendents  of,  appointment  of, 
131. 

Indian  country,  142. 

Indian  lands,  west  of  Catawba  river, 
camp  near,  letter  dated  at,  185. 

Indian  Settlements  near  the  Maumee 
(Miamis),  226. 

Indians,  American  (savages),  41,  66, 
260,  264. 

attacks  of,  upon  American  rebels, 
107. 

barbarous  treatment  of,  by  Ameri- 
can rebels,  234. 

behaviour  of,  at  Bennington,  76,  77. 

body  of,  collected  for  the  assistance 
of  Jamaica,  276. 

chiefs  of,  with  Spanish  tendency, 
286. 

desert  from   gen.   Sir   John  Bur- 

goyne,  78. 
employment  of,  248. 
 ,  method  of  and  restrictions 

upon,  223,  224. 

 ,  proposed,  9. 

falsity    of    charges    of  barbarity 

against,  223. 
feelings  of,  towards  the  rebels,  142. 
former  services  of,  40. 
hostility  of,  to  the  Spaniards,  289. 
inroads  of,  upon  the   "  frontiers," 

239. 

invited  to  join  lieut. -governor  Henry 
Hamilton's  force  or  to  watch  the 
rebels,  226,  227. 

light  troops  used  against,  2. 

policy  of  securing  the  interest  of,  40 

presents  for,  284. 

Sachem  of,  264. 

scalps  of,  238. 

Spanish  dealings  with,  122. 
surprise  by,  in  the  "  last  war,"  2. 
surprise  of  rebels  by,  123. 
surrender  of  rebel  colours  by,  228. 
to  be  employed  against  the  southern 

provinces,  98. 
to  be  employed  in  expeditions,  60, 

62  bis. 

under  gen.  John  Burgoyne,  72. 

under  lieut. -go vernor  Henry  Hamil- 
ton, 224,  237. 

 ,  behaviour  of,  225,  226,  227, 

228. 

 ,  numbers  of,  225,  228. 

 ,  return  of  most  to  their  homes, 

236. 

welcome  a  British  force,  230. 
tribes  :  — 

Abenaquis,  261. 

Cherokee,  266. 

Choctaws,  122, 

Creek,  165. 

Delaware,  229,  239. 

Iroquois,  112. 
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Indians,  American,  (savages) — conU 
tribes — cont. 
Lake,  230. 
Miamis,  224. 

 ,  interpreter  to,  231. 

Mickmacks,  261. 
Mosquito,  155,  158,  285,  288. 
Nicaraguan,  284. 
Ottawa,  229. 

 ,  a  chief  of,  230. 

Peankashaa,  228. 
River  Wabash  (Ouabache),  224, 
230. 

St.  Bias,  presents  sent  to,  280. 
Shawanese,  227,  230. 
Seneca,  64. 

of  the  Six  Nations,  35. 

Southern,  230. 

Upper  Creek,  286. 
Indigo,    importance    of    trade    in,  to 

American  rebels,  99. 
Inglis,  John,  capt.  of  the  Delight,  246. 
Innes,  Alexander,  lieut. -col.,  170. 
Inquisition,  the,  241. 

Instructions  (draft)  to  the  commissioners 
for  treating  with  the  American 
rebels,  27. 
lord  Howe's  criticism  of,  25,  26. 
lord  Howe's  objections  to,  27. 
purpose  of,  30. 
revision  of,  requisite,  30. 
Intrepid,  the,  loss  of  captain  and  officers 
of,  160. 

off  Dominica,  letter  dated  on  board, 
159. 

Iredell,  Thomas,  president  of  the  council 

of  Jamaica,  letter  from,  274. 
Ireland,  2,  274. 

bishop  of  Derry's  fears  for,  136. 

drafts  from,  desertion  of,  6. 

lord    lieutenant   of.    See  Frederick 

Howard,  5th  earl  of  Carlisle, 
officers  of  the  "  Popish  corps  "  in, 
120. 

Parliament  of,  act  of,  21. 

 ,  money  bill  in,  21. 

possibility  of  raising  soldiers  in,  3. 
second  division  from,  non-arrival  of, 
5. 

suggested  concessions  to  trade  be- 
tween America  and,  103. 

suggested  raising  of  Roman  Catholic 
regiments  in,  140. 

threatened  invasion  of,  145. 

troops  from,  expected  at  Halifax, 
258. 

volunteers  from  (in  English  army 

in  America),  178,  180,  250. 
Ireland  Heights,  near  Flushing,  [Long 

Island],  255. 
Irish  army,  proposed  employment  of, 

in  America,  21. 
Irish  emigrants  (in  America),  proposed 

formation  of  corps  of,  222. 
Irish  linens,  unprocurable  in  America, 

16. 

Irish  seminary  at  Passy,  136. 

superior  of,  136. 
Iron  works  [in  Maryland],  20. 


Iroquois,  (Indians),  conference  with,  112, 
Isle  aux  Noix  (He  au  Noix),  [Quebec], 

37,  61. 
fortifications  at,  45. 
Isle  Royale.    See  Cape  Breton  island. 
Italian  Courts,  Danish  resident  at.  See 

M.  Hillfried. 
Italy,  136. 


J 

Jacques,  John,  capt.,  affidavit  of,  280. 
Jamaica,  101,  154. 

advocate-general  in.     See  Thomas 

Harrison, 
arguments  for  sending  succour  to, 
296. 

Assembly  of,  288. 

 ,  acts  passed  in,  285. 

attack  upon^  expected,  148. 
attorney  general  of,  the  late.  See 

Thomas  Harrison. 
Chancery,  court  of,  281. 
sir  Henry  Clinton  uneasy  about,  183. 
convoy  for  trade  from,  173,  174. 
major   William   Dalrymple  absent 

from,  282. 
danger  of,  143. 
defence  of,  295. 

 ,  credit  for,  274. 

despatch  of  armament  to,  284. 

 ,  delay  in,  285. 

disaffected  persons  in,  285. 
free  from  danger  of  attack,  290. 
French    and    Spanish    fleets  sail 

against,  283. 
governor  of.      See  John  Dalling  ; 

and  sir  Basil  Keith. 

 ,  need  for  a  new,  288. 

governorship  of,  vacant,  272. 
hospital  stores  and  medicines  for, 283. 
increase  of  naval  and  military  force 

of,  282. 

letters  dated  at,  272,  275,  277  bis, 
279,  285,  286,  288. 

lieut. -governor  of,  John  Dalling 
asks  for  appointment  of,  273. 

 ,  need  of  appointment  of,  281. 

"  madmen  "  from,  proposed  employ- 
ment of,  158. 

merchants  of,  295. 

militia  of,  274. 

mulatto  corps  of,  285. 

 ,  memorial  of  officers  of,  285. 

naval  station  of,  admiral  at.  See 
sir  Peter  Parker. 

 ,  lleet  at,  219. 

 ,  adm.  Joshua  Rowley  at,  in- 
structions for,  295. 

officers  of  the  Popish  corps  in,  120. 

pilots  of,  148. 

planters  and  merchants  of,  petition 
for  appointment  of  a  lieut,  - 
governor,  281. 
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Jamaica — cont. 

Privy  Council  of,  274. 

 ,  president  of,  281.    See  also 

Thomas  Iredell. 

 ,  resolution  of,  274. 

proposed  operations  in,  285. 
regiments  in,  deficiency  of  numbers 

in,  121. 
St.  Elizabeth  parish,  274. 
safety  of,  194. 
sedition  in,  288. 

seditious  address  to  officers  in,  288. 
squadron  sent  to  relieve,  143. 
superintending    engineer    in,  pro- 
posed appointment  of,  273. 
two  ships  at,  ordered  to  join  adm. 

sir  George  B.  Rodney,  194. 
voyage  of  the  Mentor  from,  286. 
James  II,  king,  guards  of,  274. 
James  City  Island,  [Virginia],  battle  near, 

description  of,  210. 
James  Island,  [South  Carolina],  98. 
James  River,  Virginia,  184,  193,  210,  239. 
expedition  up,  209. 
major-gen.  William  Philips  ascends, 
208. 

recrossed  by  earl  Cornwallis,  211. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  governor  (American) 
of  Virginia,  246. 

capture  of,  209. 

order  of,  240. 

palace  or  house  of,  240. 

papers  seized  by  order  of,  223. 

signs  orders  for  discharge  of  prisoner 
of  war  on  parole,  244,  246. 
Jenkinson,  Charles,  M.P.,  secretary  at 
war  (aiterwards  Sir  Charles  Jenkin- 
son, 7th  bart.,  1st  baron  Hawkes- 
bury  and  earl  of  Liverpool),  in- 
tended to  succeed  lord  George 
Germain,  295. 

proposal  to  raise  additional  com- 
panies, made  by,  120. 

letter  to,  283. 
Jennings,  Mr.,  a  Bermudian,  disloyalty 
of,  204. 

Jersey,  [Channel  Islands],  news  of  attack 
by  the  French  upon,  127. 
privateer  from,  127. 

Jersey,  the  Jerseys.    See  New  Jersey. 

Jesuit  missionary,  225. 

Jesuits   (in  London),  proposed  use  of, 
135. 

John's  Island,  [South  Carolina],  250. 
Johnson : 

— ,  Dr.,  221. 

Alexander,  lieut.,  269. 

Anthony,  president  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's, action  of,  censured  by 
sir  George  B.  Rodney,  203. 

 ,  letters  to,  mentioned,  204. 

Guy,  col.,  35. 

sir  John,  65. 

 ,  regiment  of,  {i.e.  Royal  regi- 
ment of  New  York),  62. 
Johnstone  (Johnston),  George,  commo- 
dore and  governor,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  restoring  peace, 
etc.,  59n. 


Johnstone  (Johnston),  George — cont. 

letter  from,  117. 

 ,  mentioned,  124n. 

proclamation  sent  for  signature  of, 
124. 

Jones : 

Daniel,  col.  and  major -gen.,  arrival 

of,  at  New  York,  87. 

 ,  despatches  delivered  by,  136. 

 ,  proposed  as  major-gen.,  64. 

John  Paul,  American  commodore, 

beaten  off  (sic)  by  capt.  Richard 

Pearson,  145. 

 ,  description  of,  100. 

 ,  saluted   by  French  ships  of 

war,  100. 

 ship  taken  by,  145. 

Valentine,  major-gen.,  48. 
 ,  infirmity  of,  54. 


K 

Kaskaskia  (Kaskasquias),  [Illinois],  230 
b  is. 

Kasmasas,  [?  Illinois],  surprise  of,  122. 
Kalbe,    baron   de,  major-gen.  (Ameri- 
can), 171,  175,  176. 
death  of,  181. 
Keans,  capt.,  state  of  troop  of,  250. 
Keene,  — ,  132,  295. 
Kehl  (Fort  Kiel),  [Baden],  274. 
Keith,   sir  Basil,  governor  of  Jamaica, 

death  of,  272. 
Kempenfelt,  Richard,  adm.,  137. 
secretary  of.  See  Peter  Osborn. 
squadron  under,  215. 
Kennebec    (Kennebeck),  river,  [Maine], 
105. 

importance  of  a  post  at  mouth  of, 
149. 

Kensington  Palace,  letter  dated  at,  23. 
Kent,  two  small  livings  in,  290. 
Kenwood,  [Middlesex],  11. 
Keppel,  Augustus,  afterwards  viscount 

Keppel,  adm.,  221. 
note  of  letters  to,  119. 
Kew  Lane,  letters  dated  at,  39,  73. 
Key,  the.  See  St.  George's  Cayo. 
\    Killen,  William,  letter  from,  mentioned, 

172. 

Kinchin,  [?  Quebec],  33. 

King,  command  of  army  belongs  con- 
stitutionally to  the,  21. 

King's  American  Dragoons  ("  my  regi- 
ment "),  250,  252. 
account  of  delivery  of  standards  to, 
sent  for  publication  in  London, 
254. 

acknowledged  a  complete  corps,  254. 
condition  of,  253. 
encamped  on  Long  Island,  253. 
recommended  for  permanent  rank, 
254. 

reviewed  by  Prince  William  Henry* 
J  253. 
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King's  Bridge,  (Kingsbritshe),  [New 
York],  212. 

enemy's  works  at,  taken,  48. 

letter  dated  at,  72. 

skirmishing  at,  211. 
King's  Perry,  [New  York],  72. 

taking  of,  129. 
Kingsley,  William,  col.,  regiment  of,  257. 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  277. 

letter  dated  at,  289. 
King  William,  [Virginia],  court  house  at, 
245. 

King  William  co.,  [Virginia],  245. 
Kinlock,  Mr.  (a  member  of  Congress), 

capture  of,  209. 
Kniphausen.    See  Knyphausen. 
Knole,  [Kent],  letter  from,  mentioned,  91. 
Knowles  : 

capt.,  letter  sent  by,  188. 
Charles,    commodore,  governor  of 
Louisburg,  260. 

 ,  James  Wolfe's  opinion  of,  265. 

Knowsley,  [Lancashire],  letters  dated  at, 
75  bis. 

Knox,  William  (Mr.  K.),  under  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  252,  285. 
letter  to,  131. 

letters  from,   121,   182,    206,  208, 
215,  295. 

Knyphausen  (Kniphausen,  Knyphauson), 
William  von,  lieut.-gen.,  47,  48, 
160. 

appointed  to  command  the  Hessian 

troops  in  America,  72. 
commands  main  body  in  an  attack 

on  the  rebels  (Dec,  1777),  86. 
infirmity  of,  54. 
letter  from,  72. 


L 

La  Balleine,  [Cape  Breton  island],  har- 
bour of,  259. 
La   Chardonier,   M.    de,   councillor  of 
state   and    treasurer   of  marine 
affairs,  letter  from,  108. 
La  Fayette,  marquis  de,  139,  207. 

army  under,  in  Virginia,  numbers 
of,  209  bis. 

 5    opportunity    of  destroying, 

missed,  211. 
attacks   lord    Cornwallis'    force  at 

James  City  Island,  210. 
in  Virginia,  209  bis. 
joined  by  gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  209. 
La  Fayette  fort,  [New  York],  129. 
Lake,  the.    See  lakes  Champlain,  Erie 

and  Ontario. 
Lakes,  the,  35,  39. 
La  Lippe,  count,  111. 

La  Luzerne,    M.    de,    French  minister 
at  Philadelphia,  letter  from,  172. 
letters  from,  intercepted,  172. 
La  Maudiere,  M.  de,  76, 


La  Mothe,  capt.,  231,  232. 
accepts  parole,  245. 
company  of,  224. 

corporal  and  six  men  of  company 

of,  desert,  230. 
handcuffed  and  fettered,  240. 
treatment  of,  at  Williamsburg,  240. 

 ,  in  prison,  241,  242. 

volunteers  of,  murmur  against  fight- 
ing their  own  relations,  232. 
La  Mothe-Piquet,  (la  Motte  Pic  que,  la 
Motte  Picquet,  le  Motte  Piquet), 
M.,  149,  291. 
salutes  the  flag  of  the  American 
States,  100. 
Lampries  Point,  [South  Carolina],  works 
at,  163  bis. 

 ,  evacuated,  164. 

Lancaster,  [Lancashire],  8. 
Lancaster,  [Pennsylvania],  87. 
Langara    (Langeara),    don    Juan  de, 
defeat  of  sqxiadron  of,  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  153. 
Langneda,  the,  148. 
La  Prairie,  [Quebec],  45,  61. 
Laurens  Henry,  letter  to,  mentioned,  172. 
Laurie,   James,  superintendent    of  the 
Mosquito  shore,  285. 
asks  for  arms,  276. 
letters  from,  276. 
Laverstock,  near  Salisbury,  letter  dated 
at,  131. 

Lawrence,  Charles,  brigadier,  265  bis. 
part  assigned  to,  in  plan  of  attack 

upon  Louisburg,  259. 
regiment  of,  258. 
takes  command  of  troops,  259. 

Lee  : 

— ,  party  of,  140. 
Harry,  gen.,  70. 

 ,  cannot  be  treated  as  a  desert- 
er, 68. 

 ,  reason    for    not  sending  to 

England,  68. 

 ,  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain 

for  trial,  59. 
Thomas,  commission  for,  mentioned, 

269. 

Leeward  Islands,  119,  188. 

captain  general  of.     See  William 

Matthew  Burt. 
French  fleet  in,  295. 
naval  station  (English)  of,  272,  273, 

296. 

 ,  admiral  at,  296. 

 ,  ,  secretary  to,  272. 

 ,  fleet  at,  159,  219,  294. 

 ,  ,  obliged  to  shelter  in 

port,  133. 

 ,  ,    adm.    sir    George  B. 

Rodney's  attempt  to  restore  dis- 
cipline of,  166. 

 ,  ,  superiority  of,  144. 

 ,  orders  to  send  ships  to,  198, 

199,  200. 

 ,  three  extra  ships  ordered  to, 

145. 

note  of  paper  concerning,  272, 
trade  from,  173. 
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Legge,  William,  3rd  earl  of  Dartmouth, 
6. 

paper  sent  to,  220. 
Legislation  (colonial),  offer  to  remove 
improper  restraints  upon  freedom 
of,  41. 
Le  Gras,  major,  231. 
Leicester,  8. 

Leigh,  Sir  Egerton,  letter  from,  131. 
Leinster,  duchess  of.    See  Emilia  Olivia 

Fitz  Gerald,     wife     of  William 

Robert,  2nd  duke  of  Leinster. 
Le  Maitre,  Francis,  capt.,  aide-de-camp 

to  sir  Guy  Carleton,  60. 
Le  Motte  Piquet.  See  La  Mothe-Piquet. 
Lenham  ITeath  camp,  letter  dated  at, 

249. 

Lernoult,  Richard  Ber.,  capt.,  assists  the 
despatch  of  lieut. -governor  Henry 
Hamilton's  force,  225  bis. 

Leslie  : 

major,  letter  sent  by  hands  of,  251. 
hon.    Alexander,    major-gen.  and 
lieut.-gen.    184,    193,    196,  247 
bis,  249,  250  bis,  252. 

 ,  appoints    a  superintendent 

of  Indian  affairs,  251. 

 ,  arrival  of,  in  Virginia,  246  bis. 

 ,  letter  to,  185. 

Les  Volets,  swamp  (Indiana),  227. 
Levellism,  doctrine  of,  17. 
Leviathan,  the,  convoy  of,  279. 
Lewis,  col.  (American),  house  of,  240. 
Lexington,  [Massachusetts],  skirmish  at, 
1,  In. 
cause  of  great  loss  at,  2. 
Ligonier,  sir  John,  1st  viscount  Ligonier, 
commander -in -chief   ("  the  Field 
Marshal  "),  257,  266,  267. 
Liguanea,  Jamaica,  letter  dated  at,  287. 
Lima,  ships  from,  157. 
Lincoln,  earl  of.    See  Thomas  Pelham- 

Clinton,  styled  earl  of  Lincoln. 
Lincoln,  Benjamin,  major-gen.  (Ameri- 
can), 195. 
Lindhaven.  See  Lynnhaven. 
Linen,  hindrances  to  the  manufacture 

of,  104. 
Linens,  German,  104. 
Irish,  16. 

Linton,    lord.       See    Charles  Stewart, 
styled    lord    Linton,  afterivards 
7th  earl  of  Traquair. 
Lisbon,  the  Dublin  puts  into,  283. 

English  merchants    in,  iniquitous 

practices  of,  207. 
letters  dated  at,  153,  158. 
packet  from,  283. 

river  Plate  in  same  latitude  as,  155. 
Linzee,  Robert,  capt.  of  the  Surprize,  69. 
L'Isle  Royale.  See  Cape  Breton  island. 
Little  River  (Petite  Riviere),  [Indiana], 
227. 

Little  River,  [South  Carolina],  179. 
Lively,  the,  4. 
Liverpool,  8. 

privateer  of,  154. 

prize  brought  into,  154. 
Livingtone,  Adam,  capt.,  257. 


Livius,    M.,    chief   justice   of  Canada, 
charges  against  and  removal  of, 
270. 
Lloyd  : 

Mr.,  of  Maryland,  201. 
Reece,  midshipman,  death  of,  277. 
Thomas,  capt.  of  the  Atdlanta,  122. 
Lloyds  Neck,  [Long  Island],  company  of 
boatmen  raised  at,  255. 
evacuation  of,  255. 
loyalists  at,  252. 
Locke,  Joshua,  letter  from,  221. 
London  ("the  town"),  135,  155,  215, 
268,  281. 

emissaries  from,  interfere  with  work- 
men engaged  to  go  to  America,  46. 

fleet  from,  215. 

journey  from  Paris  to,  92. 

letters  dated  at,  59,  81,  82,  85,  92, 
123,  149. 

lord  Linton  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

bishop  of  Edinburgh  in,  120. 
merchants  of,  123. 
news  from  America  current  in,  1. 
newspapers  of,  254. 
streets  and  places  in  and  near  : 

Admiralty  Office,  abstract  of  pro- 
ceedings dated  at,  12. 

Berners  Street,  letter  dated  at,  129. 

Brompton  Row,  paper  dated,  at, 
174. 

Downing  Street,  letters  dated  at, 
8,  9,  87,  94,  106,  124,  126,  149, 
160. 

Grafton  Street,  letters  dated  at, 

6,  9,  25,  26,  28. 
Hertford  Street,  letters  dated  at, 

58,  110  bis. 
Jermyn  Street,  report  dated  at, 

248. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  29. 
New  Broad  Street,  letter  dated 
at,  294. 

Newman  Street,  letter  dated  at, 
273. 

Old    Slaughter's    coffee  house, 

answer  to  letter  left  at,  58. 
Pall  Mall,  251. 

 ,  letters  dated  at,  19,  36,  37, 

42,  44  bis,  146,  165. 
Philpot  Lane,  Fenchurch  Street, 

letter  dated  at,  131. 
Queen    Street,    Mayfair,  letters 

dated  at,  197,  206,  274. 
Queen's    Row,  Pimlico,  letters 

dated  at,  91,  92. 
St.  James',  letters  dated  at,  1,  8, 

208. 

 ,  warrant  dated  at,  18. 

Somerset  Street,  letter  dated  at. 
282. 

Strand,  No.  451  (opposite  Villiers 
Street),  letter  dated  at,  272. 

subscriptions  raised  for  bounties  to 
recruits  in,  93,  95. 

traffic  to  St.  Eustatius  from,  279. 

undisturbed  by  the  news  of  the 
"  affair  "  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, 1. 
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Long  Island,  [New  York],  38,  105,  190, 

199,  212. 
battle  of,  40,  40n. 

behaviour  of  the  Americans  at,  273. 

King's     American    Dragoons  en- 
camped on,  253. 

landing  on,  intended,  39. 

 ,   proposed   by   gen.  William 

Howe,  33. 

prisoner  on,  245. 
Long  Island  Sound  (the  Sound),  186, 

200,  255. 

rebel  whaleboats  in,  proposed  attack 
upon,  255. 
Longlois    creek    (Riviere    a  1' Anglais), 

[now  Indiana],  227. 
Lord  Sandwich,  the,  master  of,  brings 

intelligence  from  Boston,  147. 
L'Orient,  (Port  L'Orient),  [France],  144. 
Lorimer,    Mr.,    captures    a    party  of 

rebels,  33. 
Loudoun,  lord.      See   John  Campbell, 

4th  earl  of  Loudoun. 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  wars  of,  274. 
Louis  XV,  King  of  France,  wars  of,  274. 
Louis  XVI,  King  of  France,  73,  273. 

minister  of.   See  Jacques  Necker. 
Louisburg,  [Cape  Breton  island],  265. 
buildings  and  places  in  and  near  : 
the  Baruchois,  263. 
Bastion  Dauphin,  259,  262,  265. 
Island  battery,  259. 
the  light  house,  263. 
Light  House  point,  259. 
English  squadron  off,  258. 
escape  of  a  French  frigate  from,  264. 
estimated  expenditure  of  life  in  the 

"  enterprise  "  of,  261. 
expedition  to,  strength  of  troops  for, 
262. 

fortification   of,   soldiers   paid  for 

working  at,  260. 
French  position  at,  259. 
officers  at,  269. 
plan  of  attack  upon,  259. 
reinforcements  expected  at  Quebec 

from,  270. 
services  of  lieut.  Thomas  Collins  at, 

269. 

siege   of,   description   of   by  gen. 
James  Wolfe,  262-4. 

 ,  haut-vitzers  prepared  for,  259. 

 ,  preparations  for,  258,  262. 

 ,  tools  needed  for,  260. 

surrender  of,  mentioned,  268. 
troops  ready  to  start  for,  259. 
L'Orembeek,  [Cape  Breton  island],  the 
further,  259. 
the  nether,  259. 
Lowestoffe,  the,  277. 
Loyalists.    See  American  loyalists. 
Ludlow    Castle,    the,    letter    dated  on 

board,  262. 
Lunenburg  (Lunenburgh),  [Nova  Scotia], 

troops  expected  from,  259. 
Luttrell  (Luterel),  hon.  John,  commodore 
or  capt.,  278,  280. 
claims  the  fort  of  Omoa,  278. 
success  of,  282. 


Lynche's  (Linche's)  creek,  [South  Caro- 
lina], 178. 
gen.  Horatio  Gates    advances  to- 
wards, 178. 

Lynche's  ferry,  [Virginia],  239. 

Lynnhaven  (Lindhaven,  Lynhaven)  bay 
[Virginia],  the  Orpheus  in,  letter 
dated  on  board,  207. 
gen.  William  Phillips  arrives  in,  207. 
the  Royal  Oak  in,  letter  dated  on 
board,  207. 

Lyttelton,  William  Henry,  afterwards 
baron  Westcote  and  lord  Lyttel- 
ton, chosen  to  second  the  address, 
12. 


M 

Macao,  [China],  155. 

crew  recruited  at,  156. 
Mac  Arthur      (Mc  Arthur),  Archibald, 
major,  170,  175,  176,  177  bis. 
\    Macartney,  George,  1st  earl  Macartney, 
letters  from,  118,  272. 
MacBean,  Forbes,  capt.  (artillery),  letter 

from,  mentioned,  268. 
Macbeth  (Mac  Beath),  — ,  surgeon,  232. 
illness  of,  243. 

sent  to  King  William  Court-House, 
245. 

j    MacCullough  (McCullough),  capt.  bravery 
of,  178. 

I    Mac  Do  wall      (McDowal),  Alexander, 
major,  James  Wolfe  thanks  lord 
George  Sackville  for,  267. 
Mac  Gillivray  (McGillwray ),  Alexander, 
286. 

Macintosh  (Mcintosh)  : 

— ,  [commissary  for  Creek  Indians], 
286. 

John,  gen.  (American),  142. 
Mackay,  capt.,  221. 

MacKellar,  Patrick,  major  (engineers), 
261. 

j    Mackinac  (Michillimakinac),  [now  Michi- 
gan], commandant  at.    See  capt. 
Arant  Schuyler  de  Peyster. 
MacKinnon  (McKinnon),  Mr.,  221. 
Maclean    (McLean),     Allan,  lieut.-col., 
col.  and  gen.,  65,  144,  271. 
acknowledges  the  King's  approba- 
tion of  his  services,  271. 
letter  from,  271. 
MacLeod  (McLeod),  John,  lieut.  (artil- 
lery), 180,  181. 
MacNeal  (McNeal),  — ,  commanding  the 

Boston  (American),  69. 
Madeira  Islands,  258. 
Maine  (Main),  intended  attack  upon,  136. 

ports  of,  proposed  attack  on,  97. 
Maisonville,    Francis    (Frangois),  224, 
231  bis. 
betrayed  to  the  rebels,  232. 
brother  of,  234. 
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Maisonville,  Francis  (Francois) — cont. 

cousin  of,  232. 

imprisonment  of,  234. 

suicide  of,  235,  245. 

treatment  of,  by  the  rebels,  234. 
Maitland,  major,  letter  sent  bv  hands  of, 
269. 

Major,  John,  convicted  of  piracy,  respite 

for,  285. 
Malaga,  [Spain],  156. 
Manchester,  8. 
Manchester,  [Vermont],  74. 
Manillas,  the  [?  Manila],  129. 
Manley,  — ,  major  of  brigade,  181. 
Manly,  — ,  second  officer  of  the  American 

Navy,  capture  of,  69,  70. 
commanding  the  Hancock,  69. 
flag  of,  to  be  sent  to  the  King,  70. 
Mansfield,  lord.     See  William  Murray, 

1st  lord  Mansfield,  afterwards  earl 

of  Mansfield. 
Maple,   used   for   the  manufacture  of 

sugar,  271. 
Maria,  the,  letter  dated  on  board,  33. 
Marie  Galante,  Guadeloupe,  109. 
Marines,  lieut. -generalship  of,  offered  to 

sir  George  B.  Rodney,  173. 
Marlborough,    duke    of.    See  George 

Spencer,  4th  duke  of  Marlborough. 
Marseilles,  merchantmen  from,  282. 
Marsh  Gate,  letter  dated  at,  145. 
Martha's  Vineyard  (island),  [Massachu- 
setts], letter  dated  at,  182. 
Martin,    the,  (near   Montreal),  letter 

dated  on  board,  37. 
Martin  : 

Mr.,  288. 

Josiah,  governor  of  North  Carolina, 

175,  178,  181. 

 ,  letters  from,  168,  174,  183. 

William,  major  (artillery),  unfit  for 

service,  55. 
Martinique  (Martinica,  Martinico),  133, 

148,  189,  195,  203,  205,  279. 
blockade  of,  207. 
defences  of,  119. 

French  forces  at,  sickness  among, 
282. 

French  squadron  at,  132. 

governor  of  (French),  197. 

inhabitants  of,  question  as  to  treat- 
ment of,  in  case  of  capture,  197. 

"  the  key  of  the  West  Indies,"  134. 

note  of  observations  on,  296. 

state  of,  292. 

troops  in,  number  of,  279. 

victory  of  British  fleet  at,  220,  220n. 
Maryland,  22,  36,  104,  201. 

dissension  in,  19. 

loyalists  in,  218. 

proposed  operations  in,  99. 

rebel  troops  from,  171,  175. 

trade  of,  144. 

white  servants  in,  19. 
Massachusetts  or  Massachusetts  Bay, 
province  of,  1,  36,  43. 

difficulty  of  "penetrating  into,"  68. 

diversion  on  coast  of,  advised,  58. 

the  Eagle  off  the  coast  of,  36. 


Massachusetts,  province  of — cont. 
forces  raised  in,  15. 

 ,  jealous  of  the  Virginians,  18. 

General  Court  of,  105. 
governor  of,  267. 

House  of  Representatives  of,  extracts 
from  the  journal  of,  216. 

 ,  speaker  of,    See  Caleb  Davis. 

Legislature  of,  address  of,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  216. 

officers  from,  18. 

plan    of    attacking    seaports  in, 

disapproved,  107. 
proposal  for  a  diversion  on  coasts 

of,  rejected  by  sir  William  Howe 

and  lord  Howe,  68. 
proposed  attack  upon  the  seaports 

in,  94,  97. 
quota  of  "  provincials  "  of,  267. 
Senate  of,  president  of.    See  Jere- 
miah Powell. 
Mataro,  (Matu»o),  [Spain],  156. 
Mathew  (Mathews,  Matthews),  Edward, 

major-gen.,  126,  129,  296. 
commended  by  King  George  III, 

130. 

instructions  to,  approved,  135. 
letter  from,  mentioned,  130. 
;    Matson's  ford,  [Pennsylvania],  87. 

Matthews.    See  Mathew. 
[    Mature    See  Mataro. 
i    Maumee    (the    Miamis,  Miamis  town), 
[now  Ohio],  238. 
arrival    of    lieut. -governor  Henry 
Hamilton's  force  at,  226. 
Maumee  (Miamis)  river,  [now  Ohio],  225, 
226. 
mouth  of,  226. 
Maunsell,  col.,  account  of  reception  in 
New  York  of  "  lord  Chatham's 
plan,"  given  by,  1. 
Maurepas  (Mauripas),  Mons.  de,  139,  140. 
Maurepas  (Mauripas),  lake,  [now  Louis- 
iana], 122. 
Medicines,  price  of,  16. 
Mentor,   the,  captures  three  provision 
ships,  286. 

Mercury,  the,  arrival  of,  at  Philadelphia, 
106. 

Merida,  the,  [Mexico],  275,  277. 
Mestee,  Mestees.    See  Mustee  and  Mus- 
tees. 

i    Mexican    Indians,    indisposed    to  the 
Spanish  government,  284. 
proposals  to  be  made  to,  284. 
Mexico,  155. 

Miamis,    Miamis    river.    See  Maumee, 

Maumee  River. 
Miamis  Indians,  224. 

interpreter  to,  231. 
Michillimackinac.    See  Mackinac. 
Mickmacks  (Indians),  261. 
Middlebrook,  [Virginia],  123. 
Middletown,  [?  New  Jersey],  rebels  at, 
130. 

Mierbach,  (Mirbach),  major-gen.,  54. 

regiment  of,  87. 
Milford,  the,  frigate,  30. 
j    Militia,  characteristics  of,  133. 
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Militia — cont. 

proposed     establishment     of  (in 
America),  161. 
Miller,  — ,  158. 

Milton,  lord.    See  Joseph  Darner,  1st 

baron  Milton,  aftencards  earl  of 

Dorchester. 
Minden,  battle  of,  behaviour  of  lord 

George  Sackville  at,  269. 
Minorca,  266. 
Mirbach.    See  Mierbach. 
Mir£  bay,  [Cape  Breton  island],  259  bis. 
Mississippi,  river,  British  ships  seized  on, 

122. 
posts  on,  284. 

superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  on 

the  side  of,  131. 
"  transactions  "  on,  122. 
Mitcham,  [Surrey],  letter  dated  at,  21. 
Mitchell,  C,  letter  from,  129. 
Mobile,  [West  Florida,  now  Alabama], 
governor  Galvez  at,  286. 
provisions  for,  286. 
Mobile    Bay,    depredations  committed 

upon  the  settlers  at,  123. 
Mohawk  (Mohak)  river,  [New  York],  40, 
41,  112,  222. 
expedition  to,  62. 

 ,  order  for,  60,  61. 

Molkt,  count,  rear-adm.  in  the  Danish 

service,  137. 
Monarch,  the,  at  Barbados,  291. 
Monk  : 

George,  duke  of   Albemarle,  gen., 
104. 

J.,  attorney -general  of  Canada,  asks 
for  office  of  chief  justice,  270. 

 ,  letters  from,  270  bis. 

Monk's  Hill,  [?  Antigua],  292. 
Monckton,  Robert,  brigadier,  battalion 
of,  258. 

share  of,  in  plan  of  attack  upon 

Louisburg,  259. 
Monro,  George,  col.,  262. 
Montagu  (Montague) : 

George,  capt.  of  the  Pearl,  199. 
John,  4th  earl  of  Sandwich,  1st  lord 

of  the  admiralty,  52,  57,  70,  138, 

153,  202,  295. 

 ,  instruction  prepared  by,  295. 

 ,  letters  from,  20,  110,  185. 

 ,  proposes   to    send    ships  to 

pillage  the  South  Seas,  157. 
 ,  refuses  sir  George  B.  Rodney's 

offers  of  service,  100. 
John,  vice-admiral,  letter  from,  69. 

 ,  note  of  letters  to,  119. 

Montague,  the,  160. 

Montcalm,  Louis  Josephe,  marquis  de,  40. 
Montiel,  — ,  ships  under,  198. 
Montigny  (Mongtiny),  Mr.,  captures  a 

party  of  rebels,  33. 
Montreal,  [Quebec],  9,  37,  39,  61,  71,  80, 
223,  268. 

circuits  in  district  of,  270. 

expedition  against,  proposed,  267. 

intelligence  from,  32. 

letters  dated  at,  36,  44,  75. 

road  from,  45. 


Montreal,  island  or  isle  of,  33,  61. 
Montresor    (Montresore),    John,  ensign 
and  capt.,  (engineers),  261. 
recommendation  of,  55. 
Moore,  col.,  171. 
Morreau,  M.,  109. 
Morris  : 

Ap olios,  major,  letter  from,  20. 

 ,  reflections  by,  221. 

Michael,     Dr.,    recommended  for 

post  of  inspector  of  hospitals,  51. 
Valentine,  governor  of  St.  Vincent, 

119. 

 ,  letters  from,  208,  286. 

 ,  relations  of,  208. 

 ,  and    his    wife,    passage  to 

England  for,  286. 
Morris    co.,   New   Jersey,   strength  of 

militia  in,  52. 
Morristown,    [New    Jersey],    forces  of 

George  Washington  at,  55. 
Mosquito  (Musquito)  Indians,  155,  285. 
address  of  chiefs  of,  285. 
hostility  of,  to  Spain,  158. 
turn  to  the  Spaniards,  288. 
Mosquito  (Moskito)  shore,   (the  shore), 
274,  275,  289,  290. 
governor  of,  276. 
position  of,  287,  288. 
secured  from  the  fate  of  the  bay  of 

Honduras,  276. 
superintendent  of,  275. 

 .  See  also  James  Laurie. 

Mount  Pleasant,  98. 

Muhlenburgh,  — ,  in  command  of  the 

Virginia  militia,  209. 
Munich,  [Bavaria],  letter  dated  at,  255. 
Murray : 

Alexander,    4th  baron  of  Elibank, 
269n. 

David,     7th    viscount  Stormont, 

English    Ambassador    at  Paris, 

lOOn,  215,  296. 

 ,  letter  from,  208. 

 ,    lord     North's     desire  to 

"  acquire,'  138. 
hon.    James,    col.,    criticises  the 

finding  of  the  court  martial  on 

lord  George  Sackville,  269. 
 ,  expects     reinforcements  at 

Quebec,  270. 

 ,  letter  from,  269. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,  267. 

 ,  recommends      lieut.  John 

Carden,  257. 
 ,  services    of,    at  Louisburg, 

263. 

 ,  sets  out  to    reduce  Canada, 

269. 

Patrick,  5th  baron  Elibank,  letter 
from,  21. 

William,  1st  lord  Mansfield,  after- 
wards earl  of  Mansfield,  25. 
Musquito    Indians.    See   Mosquito  In- 
dians. 

Mustee  (or  Mestee)  women,  275. 
|    Mustees  (or  Mestees),  276. 
|    Mystic  (Mystick)  river,  [Massachusetts],  4. 
shore  of,  4. 
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N 

Natchez,  the,  [West  Florida,  noiv  Missis- 
sippi], 230,  239. 

National  debt,  the,  102. 

Naval  commander-in-chief.  See  America, 
North,  naval  station  of. 

Naval  commanders,  jealousies  among, 
195. 

Naval  discipline,  150. 

adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney's  efforts 
to  restore,  166. 
Naval  minister,  197. 
Naval  preparations,  slowness  of,  215. 
Navigation  act,  102. 
Neave,  Richard,  letter  from,  294. 
Necker  (Neckar),  Jacques,  minister  of 
Louis  XVI,  73. 
rumoured  dismissal  of,  197. 
Needles  Point,  the  Europe  off,  letter 

dated  on  board,  127. 
Nelson,  gen.  (American),  247. 
Newbury,  [Massachusetts],  13. 
Newcastle  (New  Castle),  [Delaware],  90. 
the  Trident  off,    letter    dated  on 
board,  115. 
Newcombe,  George,  gunner,  signs  resolu- 
tions, 281. 
New  England,  (provinces  of),  3,  50,  144. 
coast  of,  152. 

compulsion  used  in  raising  the 
quota  of  rebel  troops  from,  68. 

defensive  operations  in,  proposed,  3. 

difficulties  of  attacking,  108. 

inhabitants  of,  fear  a  war  with  the 
Indians,  40. 

 ,  intention  of,  10. 

intention  to  confine  land  operations 
to,  1. 

mortality  in,  16. 

number  of  troops  required  for  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of,  107. 

officers  from,  preponderate  in  the 
American  army,  18. 

proposed  attack  upon  ports  of,  126. 

requisite  strength  of  armies  in,  80. 
Newfoundland,  detachment  of  artillery 
to  be  sent  to,  96. 

fisheries  of,  218. 

force  in,  to  be  strengthened,  96. 

governor  of,  to  raise  a  corps,  96. 

naval  command  at,  206. 

naval  squadron  at,  insufficient  to 
protect  the  fishery,  69. 

trade  with  Barbados,  291. 
Newfoundland,    banks   of,   activity  of 
American  privateers  on,  69. 

 ,  fishery  at  a  stand  on,  69. 

New  France,  264. 
New  Hampshire,  36. 

diversion  on  coast  of,  advised,  58. 

plan  of  attacking  seaports  in,  dis- 
approved, 107. 

proposed  attack  upon  seaports  in, 
94,  97. 

New  Jersey  (Jersey,  the  Jerseys,  the 
Jersies),  36,  50  bis,  89  bis,  119, 
208,  212. 
abandonment  of,  proposed,  64  bis. 


New  Jersey — cont. 

attack  upon,  prevented  by  fall  of 

snow,  64. 
adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  prevented  by 

weather  from  going  into,  128. 
French  attempt  to  land  in,  repulsed, 

128  bis. 
highlands  of,  152. 
sir  William  Howe  defeated  in,  73. 
sir   William    Howe   hopes   to  get 

possession  of  (1777),  64. 
inhabitants  of,  eager  for  peace,  55. 
militia  in,  strength  of,  52. 
plan  for  march  through,  abandoned, 

63. 

proposed  operations  in,  52. 

rebel  forces  in,  60. 

 ,  movements  of,  72. 

to  be  included  in  winter  canton- 
ments, 38. 

troops  (rebel)  from,  mutiny  among, 
222. 

troops  required  for  preservation  of, 
number  of,  71. 
New  Jersey,  East,  56. 

sir  William  Howe  expects  to  be  in 
possession  of,  49. 
I    New  London,  [Connecticut],  attack  upon, 
proposed,  129. 
expedition  against,  213. 
New  Orleans,  [Louisiana],  230. 

attack  upon  settlers  at  Mobile  bay 

from,  123. 
British  ships  and  goods  sold  at,  122. 
governor  (Spanish)  of,  284. 

 ,  transactions  with,  122. 

gunpowder  supplied  to  the  rebels 

from,  122. 
the  King's  magazine  at,  122. 
I    Newport,  Rhode  Island,  guns  from  fort 
at,  14. 
harbour  of,  186,  188. 
Newspapers,     conveyed     secretly  to 
prisoners   in  Williamsburg  gaol, 
242. 
rebel,  123,  146. 

 ,  extract  from,  147. 

News -writers,  128. 

New  Town,  Long  Island,  letter  dated  at, 
40. 

I    New  York  (York),  1,  35,  59,  66,  89,  106, 

111,  114,  121,  134,  163,  186,  187, 

193  bis,  201,  255,  265. 
adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot's  intention 

to  go  to,  162. 
adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  on  point  of 

returning  to,  166. 
arrival  of  adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot's 

fleet  at,  136,  137. 
arrival  of  gen.  Benedict  Arnold  at, 

184. 

arrival    of    the    English    fleet  at, 

expected,  34. 
arrival  of  major-gen.  Daniel  Jones 

at,  87. 

attack  upon  by  American  and 
French  forces,  expected,  198. 

attack  upon  by  comte  d'Estaing, 
expected,  147. 
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New  York — cont. 

attack  upon  by  George  Washington's 

forces,  expected,  166. 
attack    upon    intended    by  gen. 

William  Howe,  38. 
attempt  to  keep  lieut.-col.  Benjamin 

Thompson  from  going  to,  251. 
a  base  for  attacks  upon  the  West 

Indies,  218. 
sir  Henry  Clinton  decides  to  stay 

at,  118. 

sir  Henry  Clinton  returns  to,  167, 
174. 

the    Clinton   off,   letter   dated  on 

board,  198. 
adm.  sir  George  Collier  returns  to, 

129. 

communication  with,  hampered  by 
the  forts  in  the  highlands,  79. 

confidence  in  successful  termination 
of  the  war  at,  160. 

considerations  concerning  the  re- 
tention of,  217. 

country  between  Canada  and,  222. 

major  Cornelius  Cuyler  returns  to, 
44. 

lion.  George  Darner  returns  to,  211. 
declaration  dated  at,  40. 
defection  in,  seriousness  of,  3. 
defence  of,  50. 
diversions  of,  192. 

effect  of  acknowledgment  of  Ameri- 
can independence  at,  252. 

effect  of  suggested  cession  of,  81. 

effect  of  skirmish  at  Lexington 
upon,  1. 

embarkation  of  troops  from,  agreed 
upon  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot,  150. 

the  Europe  at,  letters  dated  on 
board,  136,  137. 

evacuation  of,  possibility  of,  117. 

expected  capture  of,  38. 

expedition  against  Connecticut  from, 
proposed,  96. 

expedition  against  West  Indies 
from,  272. 

expedition  (maritime)  to  set  out 
from,  96. 

fitted  to  be  made  a  place  of  arms, 
19. 

fleet  at,  disposition  of,  149. 

 ,  sailing  of,  72. 

 ,  weakness  of,  147. 

fleet  returns  to,  215. 

force  needed  for  defence  of,  80. 

four  regiments  to  be  sent  to,  3. 

lieut.-gen.  Thomas  Gage's  intention 
to  go  to,  8. 

haut-vitzers  detained  at,  259. 

gen.  William  Howe  intends  to  com- 
mence his  campaign  (1776)  at, 
32. 

illegality  of  taking  prizes  into, 
127. 

journal  of  an  excursion  to  Phila- 
delphia from,  121. 

letter  from,  note  of  extract  from, 
121. 


New  York — cont. 

letters  dated  at,  46,  48  bis,  49,  51, 
52  bis,  53  bis,  59,  63,  65,  68  ter, 
70  bis,  72  bis,  116  bis,  117,  120, 
123,  124,  125,  137,  147,  183  ter, 
189,  198,  199  ter,  200  (4),  207,  211, 
252,  254,  267  bis,  268. 

letters  from,  mentioned,  119,  168. 

letters  and  papers  by  packet  from, 
mentioned,  160. 

loyal  inhabitants  of,  124. 

the  Ludlow  Castle  at  anchor  near, 
postscript  dated  on  board,  262. 

militia  of,  refuse  to  serve,  252. 

need  of  regaining,  3. 

negotiations  at,  probability  of, 
206. 

news  from,  117,  201,  262, 
officers  commanding  in,  160. 
order  for  concentration  of  forces  at, 
151. 

position  of  the  Commissioners  in, 

compared  with  that  after  their 

return,  127. 
prisoner  on  parole  permitted  to  go 

to,  246. 
prisoners  escape  to,  245. 
proclamation  dated  at,  51. 
the  Raisonable  at,  letter  dated  on 

board,  128. 
rebel  force  at,  75. 

reinforcements  from,  arrival  at 
Charleston  of,  195. 

 ,  sent  to  Charleston,  163. 

reinforcements  sent  from  Philadel- 
phia to,  87. 

reinforcements  to  be  landed  at,  53. 

sir  George  B.  Rodney  at,  191. 

the  Roebuck  at,  letter  dated  on 
board,  143. 

the  Rotterdam  sails  for,  249,  251. 

"  sickly  "  ship  sent  to,  167. 

state  of,  prevents  sir  Henry  Clinton 
from  leaving,  184. 

strategic  position  of,  3. 

to  be  made  headquarters  of  cam- 
paign of  1776,  9. 

troops  from,  arrival  at  Charleston 
of,  252. 

 ,    asked    for,    for   defence  of 

Philadelphia,  79. 

 ,  expected  at  Halifax,  258. 

troops  from  Europe  to  be  directed 

to,  34. 

troops  in,  numbers  of,  65,  217. 

troops  left  at,  numbers  of,  88. 

troops  likely  to  be  sent  to  Charles- 
ton from,  250. 

troops,  proposed  withdrawal  of, 
from  Philadelphia  to,  97. 

troops  required  for  preservation  of, 
numbers  of,  71. 

troops  to  be  sent  from  Virginia  to, 
210. 

troops  under  sir  Henry  Clinton  at, 
91. 

troops   under    sir   Henry  Clinton 

left  for  defence  of,  71. 
 ,  distribution  of,  72. 
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New  York — cont. 

voyage  of  cartel  ship  from  Hampton 
to,  247. 

New  York,  island  of,  38,  105,  212. 

British    troops    to    be    left  in, 

strength  of,  52. 
letter  dated  at  headquarters  on, 
41. 

measures    for  defence    of,  needed, 
85. 

number  of  troops  in,  65. 
proposal     to     drive    the  rebels 
from,  34. 

rebel  lines    at     north     part  of, 
forced  by  lord  Percy,  48. 

 ,  plan  of,  mentioned,  48. 

strategic  importance  of,  47. 
New  York,  port  or  harbour  of,  105, 
206. 

unfit  for  large  ships,  149,  194. 
New  York,  province  of,  34,  36,  49,  50, 
208. 

governorship  of,  not  desired  by  gen. 

Jeffrey  Amherst,  268. 
highlands  of,  152. 

 ,  forts  erected  by  the  rebels  in, 

66,  79. 

sir   William   Howe    hopes   to  get 

possession  of  (1777),  64. 
inhabitants  of,  loyal  sentiments  of, 

19. 

 ,  tired  of  the  rebellion,  222. 

newspapers  (public  prints)  of,  1. 
proposal  to  restore  to  peace,  152. 
rebel  forces  in,  60. 
reception  of  "  lord  Chatham's  plan  " 
in,  1. 

theatre  of  war  to  be  changed  to, 
9. 

transactions     "  on    the    side  of," 
78. 

New  Zealand,  157. 

Niagara,  [now   Ontario],  apprehensions 
for,  142. 

commandant   at.      See  lieut.-col. 

Mason  Bolton. 
Nicaragua,  attempt  to  gain  possession  of, 

proposed,  284. 
expedition  to,  288,  289. 
Indians  of,  proposals  to  be  made 

to,  284. 
inland  parts  of,  289. 
Nicaragua  (Niccaragua,  Nicoragua),  lake, 

158,  284. 

attempt    to    gain    possession  of 

proposed,  284. 
communication  with  the  South  Sea 
by  way  of,  proposed,  282. 
Ninety  Six,  [South  Carolina],  167,  170  bis, 
174,  177. 
defence  and  relief  of,  211. 
militia  formed  in,  175. 
militia  of,  185. 

 ,  called  out,  176. 

 ,  posts  of,  179. 

skirmishes  on  frontiers  of,  177. 
Nonsuch,  the,  joins  adm.  sir  George  B. 

Rodney's  fleet,  216. 
Norfolk  co.,  Virginia,  126. 


I  North,  Frederick,  styled  lord  North,  after- 
wards 2nd  earl  of  Guilford,  115, 
172,  173  ter,  249. 

conciliatory  proposition  of,  83. 

copies  of  letters  sent  to,  154,  159. 

excuses  himself  for  not  writing 
fully  to  lord  George  Germain,  11. 

intentions  of,  28. 

 ,  as  regards   peace,  discussed, 

24. 

letter  from,  mentioned,  11. 

letter  to,  mentioned,  93. 

letters  from,  87,  117,  138,  145  bis, 

146,  149. 
letters  to,  141,  146. 
paper  submitted  to,  296. 
papers  to  be  read  to,  220. 
parsimony  of,  156. 
plan   of,  propounded  to  political 

friends,  12. 
policy  of,  138. 

 ,  stated  by  William  Eden,  10, 

11. 

protects  adm.  Joshua  Rowley,  295. 
retained  in  office  by  king  George 
III,  146. 

thanks  lord   George   Germain  for 
acquiescing  in  his  request,  145. 
North  Anna,  [Virginia],  river,  209. 
North  Castle,  New  Jersey,  52. 
North  River,  [New  York],  47,  49,72,73, 
184,  199,  212  bis. 
abandonment  of  posts  on,  152. 
expeditions  u\y,  85,  129. 
movement  up,  approved  by  king 
George  III,  135. 

 ,  effect  of,  136. 

North  Sea,  John  Paul  Jones  in,  145. 
Nova  Scotia,  20,  96,  255. 

chief  justice  of.  See  B.  Finucane. 
command  of,  in  absence  of  governor 

and  lieut. -governor,  271. 
condition  of,  271. 

Council  of,  president  of  the.  See 

B.  Finucane. 
defences  of,  271. 

governor  and  Council  of,  thank  sir 

George  Collier,  77. 
retention  of,  217. 
troops  in,  136. 

 ,  to  be  strengthened,  96. 

troops  left  in,  262. 
troops  to  be  drawn  from,  152. 
Nugent,  Robert,  1st  baron  Nugent  of 
Carlanstown,  103. 


o 

Oath  of  allegiance,  53. 

administered    to    mixed    force  of 
volunteers  and  Indians,  225. 
Ogle,  Charles,  capt.,  wounded,  160. 
Ohio,  river,  230  bis,  260. 
J  command  of,  228. 
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Ohio,  river — cont. 

falls  of,  227,  229,  230,  234. 

state  of  settlers  at,  239. 

journey  on,  239. 

rebels  from,  action  of,  122. 
"  Old  leven,  the,"  (a  person  so  described), 
251. 

Oliver,  — ,  chief  justice  [of  Massachu- 
setts], 32. 

Omoa  (Amoa,  St.  Ferdinando  de  Omoa), 

[Honduras],  abandonment  of,  281. 
agreement  for  exchange  of  prisoners 

dated  at,  277. 
council  of  war  at,  resolutions  of,  281. 
fort  or  Spanish  fort  at,  282,  283,  285. 
 ,  description  of  retaking  by  the 

Spaniards,  280. 
 ,   destruction   of,   advised  by 

governor  John  Bailing,  280. 

 ,  letter  to  commander  of,  281. 

 ,  request  for  garrison  for,  280. 

 ,  ,  refusal  of,  280. 

 ,  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  279. 

 ,  siege  and  capture  of,  277. 

letters  dated  at,  275,  277. 
list  of  prisoners  taken  at,  278. 
port  of,  274. 

return  of  killed  and  wounded  at 
siege  of,  277. 
Oniattanon  (Oniatthanon),  224  bis,  228, 
238. 

Ontario,  lake  (the  lake),  222,  260. 
Opposition,  the,  1,  173. 

claim  to  see  adm.    sir  George  B. 

Rodney's  public  letter,  166. 
Orange,  the,  276  bis. 
Orde,  John,  capt.,  163,  164. 
Ordnance,  office  of,  195. 
Ordnance  store  ship,  treachery  of  master 

of,  20. 
loss  of,  20. 
Orpheus,  the,  211. 

in  Lynnhaven  bay,  letter  dated  on 

board,  207. 
d'Orvilliers,  comte,  numbers  in  fleet  of, 

131. 

Osborn,  Peter,  secretary  to  adm.  Richard 

Kempenfelt,  137. 
Ostend,  letter  dated  at,  139. 
Oswald,  Richard,  letter  from,  131. 
Oswegatchie,  [New  York],  61. 
Oswego,  [New  York],  40. 

advantageous  situation  of,  260. 
Otaheite,  discoverer  of,  157. 

proposed  base  for  pillagers  at,  157. 
Ottawa  Indians,  229. 

a  chief  of,  230. 
Otway,  Charles,  col.,  regiment  of,  258. 
Ouabache.  See  Wabash. 
Oughton,  Sir  Adolphus,  lieut. -governor 
of  Antigua,  death  of,  292. 


P 

Pacific  Ocean,  length  of  journey  across, 
155. 


Pakenham,  capt.,  276. 
Palliser,  sir  Hugh,  20. 
Pamunkey,  river,  [Virginia],  209. 
Panama  280,  289. 
I    Paper  money,  depreciation  of,  246. 
rate  of  exchange  of,  160. 
Pardon  for  treason,  offered  by  proclama- 
tion to  persons  submitting  within 
60  days,  51. 
Paria,  gulf  of,  [Venezuela],  292. 
Paris,  59,  140,  197. 

arrival  of  Mr.  Hutton  from,  91. 

English  ambassador  at,  lOOn. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  at,  proposed 

negociations  with,  81,  85. 
journey  to  London  from,  time  spent 

on,  92. 
letters  dated  at,  19,  100. 
letter  from,  mentioned,  151. 
newsletter  dated  at,  197. 
Paris,  capt.,  170. 
Parisburg,  98. 

Parker,     sir    Peter,    vice-adm.    ("  the 
admiral",  "the  vice-admiral"), 
220,  279. 
complaint  against,  274. 
directed  to  assist  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlements, 
284  bis. 

directed  to  join  governor  John 
Dalling  in  assisting  brigadier- 
gen.  Henry  Fletcher  Campbell, 
284. 

excused  by  governor  John  Dalling, 
285. 

letters  from,  143,  280. 
note  of  letters  to,  (as  one  of  the 
commanders-in-chief  in  the  West 
Indies),  119. 
refusal  of,  to  send  ships  to  adm. 
sir  George  B.  Rodney,  194. 
Parliament,  27,  39,  127,  135. 

acts  of,  by  which  the  King's 
subjects  in  America  were 
aggrieved,  offer  to  revise,  41. 

 ,  "  furious,"  ill  effects  of,  22. 

acts  of  :  — 

for    confirming   to   hon.  James 
Cuthbert  his  estates  in  Quebec 
(1774),  271. 
for  government  of    Quebec  (14 
George    III,  cap.  88),  protest 
against  a  clause  in,  270. 
for    sending    Commissioners  to 
America  to  restore  peace,  100. 
prohibitory  act,  27,  135. 
 ,  difficulties  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of,  27. 
restraining     act,    lord  George 
Germain's    view    of    effect  of, 
28. 

 ,  suspension  of,  authorized, 

105. 

address  to  the  King,  mover  and 

seconder  of,  12. 
authority  of,  24. 

bill  before  (a  "salutary  measure  "), 
93. 

bill,  Scotch  Popish,  120. 
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Parliament — ront. 

drafts  of  bills  relating  to  the  Com- 
mission for  restoring  peace,  pub- 
lished in  America,  107. 

"  fundamental  law  "  of,  21. 

intentions  of,  with  reference  to  the 
Commission  for  restoring  peace, 
115. 

King's  speech  (1775),  draft  of,  11. 

new  corps  voted  by,  95. 

proposal  made  in,  to  raise  addition- 
al companies,  120. 

proposed  declaration  by,  of  terms 
to  be  offered  to  the  American 
colonies,  82. 

session  of  (1776),  21. 

 (1779),  138. 

House  of  Commons,  sir  John  Bur- 
goyne's  speech  in,  110. 

 ,  sir  John  Burgoyne  to  take  his 

seat  in,  110. 

 ,  committee  of  enquiry  of,  127. 

 ,    communication    of  papers 

relative  to  sir  John  Burgoyne's 
expedition  (1777)  to,  88. 

 ,  conciliatory  proposition  of,  27. 

 ,   major   William  Dalrymple's 

desire  to  enter,  275. 
 ,  debate  on  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  fleet  of  adm.  sir 
George  B.  Rodney,  166. 

 ,  fatigue  of  attendance  in,  felt 

by  lord  George  Germain,  141. 
 ,    lord    George    Germain's  re- 
moval from,  rumour  of,  295. 

 ,    resolution    of,   reception  in 

America  of,  1. 
 ,  sir  George  B.  Rodney  a  can- 
didate for  election  to,  172. 

 ,  sir  George  B.  Rodney  wishes 

to  enter,  173. 
House  of  Lords,  Journals  of,  274. 
Passy,  [France],  140. 

Irish  seminary  at,  136. 
letter  dated  at,  135. 
Paterson  (Patterson): 

James,  brigadier -gen.,  commandant 

at  Charleston,  170,  175. 
Walter,    governor    [of  St.  John's], 
observations  by,  270. 
Pattallo,  capt.,  156. 
Patten,  Charles,  letter  from,  147. 
Patterson.  See  Paterson. 
Pattison,  James,  col.  and  major-gen.,  160. 
recommended     for     command  of 
artillery  in  America,  55. 
Paulus'  Hook,  [New  Jersey],  65,  211,  212. 
Peankashaa  Indians,  228. 
Pearl,  the,  199. 

Pearson,  Richard,  capt.  (of  the  Serapis), 

strikes  to  the  Alliance,  145. 
Peck's  Kill,  New  Jersey,  52. 
expedition  to,  67. 
success  at,  74. 
Pedee  river,  South  Carolina,  170,  174  bis, 
175,  177  bis,  178,  185. 
district  of,  militia  in,  170. 
Pelham,  Mr.,  gaoler  at  Williamsburg, 
letter  to,  241. 


Pelham-Clinton,  Thomas,  siyled  earl 
of  Lincoln,  after/cards  3rd  diike 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  des- 
patches sent  by,  167. 

Pennsylvania  (Pensylvania),  36,  50,  65, 
90,  208. 

attorney -general  for.  See  —  Allen, 
defence  of,  73  bis. 
frontiers  of,  223. 

expectation  of  raising  forces  in,  67. 
sir  William  Howe  expects  to  be  in, 
65. 

sir  William  Howe  hopes  to  get  pos- 
session of  (1777),  64. 

sir  William  Howe  intends  to  pro- 
ceed to,  72. 

inhabitants  of,  changed  opinion  of, 
52. 

 ,  eager  for  peace,  55. 

 ,   expected   enlistment   of,  in 

English  army,  64. 

 ,  uncertain  attitude  of,  19. 

invasion  of,  by  sea,  proposed,  64. 

journal  of  travels  in,  121. 

loyalists  in,  218. 

"  recovery  "  of,  75. 

troops  (British)  intended  for  attack 
upon,  strength  of,  52. 

troops  (British)  required  for  preser- 
vation of,  numbers  of,  71. 

troops  (rebel)  from,  mutiny  among, 
222. 

 ,  revolt  of,  198,  199. 

Penobscot,  [Maine],  defeat  of  rebels  at, 
144. 

gen.  Allan  Maclean  returns  from, 
271. 

measures  for  defence  of,  147. 

post  at,  directions  for  taking,  151. 

 ,  importance  of,  149. 

retention  of,  217. 

success  at,  271. 
Pensacola,  [Florida],  96,  286  ter. 

attack  upon,  expected,  284. 
Pepperell,  sir  William,  bart.,  regiment 
of  (51st),  257. 

Percy : 

Hugh,  styled  earl  Percy,  lieut.-gen., 
43. 

 ,  acknowledges  lord  George  Ger- 
main's praise,  40. 

 ,  appointed     to     succeed  sir 

Henry  Clinton  in  command  of 
forces  at  Rhode  island,  51. 

 ,  employment  of,  against  Rhode 

island,  approved  by  lord  George 
Germain,  56. 

 ,  forces  rebel  lines  in  north  part 

of  New  York  island,  48. 

 ,  sir  William  Howe's  opinion  of, 

54. 

 ,  in  command   of   New  York 

island,  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
46. 

 ,  letters  from,  40,  46,  48. 

 ,  ordered  to  sail  against  Rhode 

island,  49. 
 ,  reconnoitres  the  enemy's  lines 

at  New  York,  47. 
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Percy,  Hugh,  styled  earl  Percy — cont.  I 
 ,  retreats  from  position  before 

the  enemy's  lines  at  New  York,  48. 
{formerly  Smithson),  sir  Hugh,  1st 

duke  of  Northumberland   ("  my  ! 

father  "),  40. 
Perkins,  lieut.  (naval),  119. 
Perseus,  the,  news  sent  by,  161. 
Peters,  lieut. -col.  and  col.,  76. 
corps  of,  74. 
death  of,  77. 
Petersburg,     (Petersburgh),  [Virginia], 

junction  of  British  forces  at,  209. 
de   Peyster,  Arant  Schuyler,  capt.  and 

major,  commandant  at  Micbilli- 

makinac,  224  bis. 
Philadelphia,  [Pennsylvania],  49,  50,  73, 

89,  117,  193. 
advantages  of  capturing,  52. 
attack  upon,  proposed,  187. 
communications   with  the  English 

army  most  direct  by  way  of,  91. 
deserters  from  the  rebels  who  have 

come  to,  numbers  of,  101. 
despatch  from,  acknowledged,  84. 
effect  of  cession  of,  81. 
evacuation  of,  ordered,  151. 

 ,  proposed,  97. 

French  minister  at.    See  M.  de  la 

Luzerne. 
"  French  resident  "  at,  116. 
gunpowder  sent  to,  122. 
sir   William   Howe   delays  before 

going  to,  after  battle  of  Brandy  - 

wine,  90. 

sir  William  Howe  makes  his  head- 
quarters at,  79. 
sir  William  Howe's  army  to  go  into 

winter  quarters  at,  87. 
intended  "  punishment  "  of,  as  an 

example,  43. 
journal  of  an  excursion  from  New 

York  to,  121. 
letters  dated  at,  78-80,  85,  90,  91, 

94,  106,  107,  172. 
letters  received  at,  84,  85,  93,  94. 
measures  taken  for  defence  of,  22. 
a  merchant  of,  letter  from,  21. 

 ,  private  business  relations  of,  22. 

persons  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 

at,  numbers  of,  116. 
occupation  of,  by  the  English  army, 

116. 

rebels  in,  strength  of,  52. 
troops  at,  danger  of  weakening,  107. 
troops  from,  arrive  at  Halifax,  258. 
troops  needed  for  defence  of,  asked 

for  from  New  York,  79. 

 ,  numbers  of,  80. 

troops  required  to  keep  possession  of, 

95. 

Philadelphia  river,  220. 
Philippsburg     (Philipsbourg),  [Baden], 
274. 

Phillips   (Philips,  Phillipps): 

Frederick,  capt.,  appointment  of, 
253. 

William,  major-gen.,  114,  199,  207, 
240,  247. 


Phillips,  William — cont. 

 ,  ascends  the  James  river,  208. 

 ,  death  of,  209.  * 

 ,  letter  of  credit  from,  243.  1 

 1  letters  from,  48,  207. 

 ,  opposed  to    the  Bennington 

expedition,  76. 

 ,  puts  confidence  in  hon. George 

Darner,  208. 
Phillipson,  Richard  Burton,  col.,  asked 

for  by  sir  William  Howe,  54. 
Pigot  (Pigott),  sir  Robert,  brigadier-gen., 
commands  left  wing  in  attack  upon 
the  heights  of  Charlestown,  4. 
carries  the  redoubt  there,  5. 
illness  of,  54. 
Piquet.    See  La  Mothe  Piquet. 
Pitt,    William,    1st   earl    of  Chatham, 
reception    in    America    of  the 
"  plan  "  of,  1  bis. 
Pittville.    See  Pointe  a  Pitre. 
Plate,  river,  157  lev. 

attack  upon  Spanish  shipping  in, 

proposed,  154. 
charts  and  soundings  of,  154. 
port  on  north  bank  of,  proposed 

establishment  of,  155,  157. 
prizes  (potential)  lying  in,  number, 

of,  154. 
value  of,  to  Spain,  155. 
"  Plate  allowance,"  business  of  the,  106. 
Plymouth,  [Devon],  153. 

major -gen.    John    Burgoyne  pro- 
poses to  embark  at,  23. 
letter  from,  mentioned,  72. 
Plymouth  Sound,  [Devon],  the  Gibraltar 

in,  letter  dated  on  board,  220. 
Pointe  a  Pitre,  (or  Pittville),  Grandterre, 

Guadeloupe,  109. 
Point  Levi,  [Quebec],  61. 
Point  of  Fork,  [Virginia],  209. 
Pollock,  Oliver,  122. 
Poison,  capt.,  285. 

Pomona,  the,  letter  dated  on  board,  280 
Pontchartrain,  lake,  [Louisiana],  122. 
Porcupine,  the,  arrives  at  Rattan  island, 
280. 

crew  of,  sickly,  281  bis. 
takes   off   the  garrison  at  Omoa, 
280. 

Port  au  Prince,  [Haiti],  148. 

Porten,  sir  Stanier,  under -secretary  of 

State,  132,  132n. 
Porterfield,  col.  (American),  171,  176., 
Port  L' Orient.  See  L' Orient. 
Porto  Bello,  292. 
Port  Omoa.  See  Omoa. 
Porto  Rico,  134,  279. 

Port  Royal  harbour,  [Jamaica],  defence 
of,  295. 

letter  dated  on  board  the  Bristol  in, 
143. 

adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney  expected 
to  have  arrived  off,  296. 
Port    Royal    harbour,    Ruatan  island, 
the  Pomona  in,  letter  dated  on 
board,  280. 
Portsmouth,  [Hampshire],  124,  153,  285. 
letters  dated  at,  26,  110,  215,  257. 
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Portsm outh ,  [Ham psh ire] — cont 

post  of  commissioner  at,  given  up 
by  adm.  James  Gambier,  200. 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  144. 
abandonment  of,  129. 
lord  Cornwallis  ordered  to  return  to, 
210. 

evacuation  of,  condemned  by  adm. 

sir  George  B.  Rodney,  193. 
part  of  English  army  to  embark  at  . 

211. 

harbour  of,  adm.  Rodney's  estimate 
of  value  of,  194. 
Portugal,  dispute  with  Spain,  42. 

interests  of,  on  river  Plate,  155. 

services  of  sir  John  Burgoyne  in,  111. 
Portuguese,  on  the  river  Plate,  155. 
Potier,  — ,  Pere,  225. 

Potomac  (Potomack),  river,  [Virginia], 

138. 
Powell  : 

capt.,  221. 

Jeremiah,  president  of  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  216. 
Pratt,  Charles,  lord  Camden  [afterwards 

1st  earl  Camden),  44. 
Prescot  {sic),  col.,  51n. 
Prescott     (Prescot),     Richard,  major- 
gen.,  291. 
at  Rhode  island,  117. 
exchange  of,  42. 
Pressing  of  seamen,  119. 
Prevost : 

Augustine,  col.,  and  major -gen.  51w, 

98,  131,  221. 

 ,  action  with  French  fleet,  151. 

 ,  march     of,    through  South 

Carolina,  144. 
 ,  recommended     for    rank  of 

brigadier-gen.,  51. 
 ,  troops  under,    penetrate  to 

neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  136. 
James,    brigadier,    James  Wolfe's 

opinion  of,  266. 
Prices  of  provisions,  etc.,  in  America,  16. 
Prince,  the,  213. 

Prince   Edward   Isle.      See  St.  John, 

island  of. 
Prince  Frederick,  the,  259. 
Princeton   (Princetown),  [New  Jersey], 

54  bis. 

Prince  William,  the,  arrival  of,  213. 
Pringle,  Thomas,  lieut.  and  capt.  (naval), 
20. 

letter  from,  37. 
Prisoners  of  war,  exchange  of,  42,  66,  247. 

 ,  agreement  for,  277,  278. 

 ,  ,    repudiated    by  the 

Spaniards,  281. 

 ,  futile  congress  for,  130. 

 ,  proposals  for,  245. 

American  (or  rebel),  35. 

 ,  complaint  of  treatment  of,  8. 

 ,  lenient  treatment  of,  227. 

 ,  treatment  of,  by  Indians  in 

British  service,  224. 
 ,  on  parole,  confined  to  islands 

off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 

169. 


Prisoners  of  war — cont. 

 j   on   parole  at  their  homes, 

compelled  to  furnish  provisions, 
170. 

 ,  taken  at  Camden,  numbers  of, 

181. 

 ,  taken  at  Charleston,  167. 

 ,  ,  numbers  of,  196. 

 ,  taken  at  Vincennes,  236. 

 ,  taken  in  West  Indies,  sent  to 

America,  204. 
British  (or  English),  65. 
 ,  recovered  at  Catawba  fords, 

182. 

 ,  treatment  of,  223,  237,  238, 

240,  241,  243,  244. 
 ,  ,  improvement  in,  243, 

245. 

British  and  Hessian,  retention  of, 
contrary  to  agreement,  65. 

foreign  officers,  apprehension  of 
ill-treatment  of,  68. 

French,  187. 

in  West  Indies,  care  of,  removed 
from  the  hands  of  the  governors, 
203. 

 ,  disposal  of,  294. 

Spanish,  taken  at  Omoa,  number 
of,  278. 

 ,  treatment  of,  286. 

Privateer  expedition,  proposals  for,  282. 
Privateering,  blow  to,  144. 
Privateers,  172,  206. 

advantages  of  using,  119. 

letters  conveyed  by,  206. 

news  brought  by,  127,  143. 

on  coasts  of  England,  73. 

American,  69. 

of  Liverpool,  prize  captured  by,  154. 
See  also  American  ships  of  war. 
Privy  Council,  158. 
!    Prizes,  204. 

decision  of  Parliament  concerning, 

275. 
sale  of,  272. 
.    Proclamation,  commanding  persons  in 
arms  to  disband  and  offering  con- 
ditional pardon,  51. 
Prospect  hill,  [Massachusetts],  magazine 
at,  13,  14. 
proportion  of  sick  among  troops 
stationed  upon,  16. 
J    Protection,  letters  of,  155. 

Providence,  (Rhode  island),  49. 
Providence  river,  proposed  attack  upon 

the  shipping  in,  97. 
Provincial   corps,  65. 

position    of,   at    the  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence,  253. 
Provincial  troops  (Provincials),  accoutre- 
ments for,  requested,  71. 
camp  equipage  for,  needed,  38. 
clothing  for,  needed,  38. 

 ,  requested,  79. 

 ,  ordered,  57. 

employment  of,   proposed,  58,  64. 
numbers  of,  88,  212. 
:    Provisions    (fresh),    cause    of  plentiful 
|  supply  of,  16. 
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Pultenay  (Pulteney),  William  Johnstone 
{afterivards  sir  William  John- 
stone), M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  59n. 

attitude  of,  towards  American  free- 
dom, 81. 

letters  from,  59,  81,  82,  85,  149. 

offers  to  find  out  from  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  the  terms  acceptable  to 
America,  81,  82. 
Pye,  sir  Thomas,  admiral,  128. 


Q 

Quebec  (Quebeck),  9,  44,  264,  266. 

arrival  of  governor  Frederick  Haldi- 
mand  at,  223,  224. 

attack  upon,  considered  impractic- 
able, 265. 

gen.  John  Burgoyne  ordered  to  sail 
for,  61. 

sir  Guy  Carleton  to  remain  at,  60. 
sir  Henry  Clinton  alarmed  about, 
183. 

commander  in  chief  at,  224. 
condition  of  affairs  at,  20. 
Council  board,  letter  dated  at,  270. 
expedition  against,  proposed,  267. 
intelligence  from  (a  bundle  so  styled), 
37. 

judge  at,  271. 
letter  fails  to  reach,  60. 
letter  from,  mentioned,  72. 
letter  published  at,  mentioned,  248. 
letters  dated  at,  33,  142,  269,  270 
bis,  271. 

letters  directed  to,  mentioned,  132. 
opportunity  lost  at,  33. 
policy  of  attacking,  267. 
post  at,  61. 

reinforcements  sent  to,  58. 

siege  of,  raised,  33. 

stores  for,  269. 

troops  arrive  at,  35. 

troops  sent  from  New  York  to,  147. 

gen.  James  Wolfe  thinks  it  possible 
to  take,  263. 
Quebec,  district  of,  circuits   in,  270. 
Quebec,  province  of,  administration  of, 
270. 

Queensberry,  duke  of.  See  William 
Douglas,  4th  duke  of  Queens- 
berry. 

Queen's  Rangers,  254. 

attached  to  lieut.-col.  Benjamin 
Thompson's  command,  253. 

Quiberon,  bay  of,  [France],  100. 


R 

Raal.  See  Rahl. 
Racehorse,  the,  278. 


Raos.    See  Rous. 

Rahl    (Raal,    Rail),    £cn.,    defeat  of 

brigade  under,  53,  55. 
Raimbault,  — ,  narrow  escape  of,  238. 
I    Rairiboiv,  the,  184. 

at   Halifax,    Nova   Scotia,  letters 

dated  on  board,  69,  77. 
fitting  out  of,  162. 
Rainier,     capt.,     recommendation  of, 
272. 

Raisonable,  the,  70,  129,  143. 

at  New  York,  letter  dated  on  board, 
128. 

out  of  repair,  167. 
Raleigh,  the,  135. 
Rail.  See  Rahl. 

Ramsey,  rev.  James,  asks  for  leave  of 
absence,  290. 
letters  from,  278,  282,  290,  293, 
294. 

paper  written  by,  291. 
Randin,  island  of,  [Quebec],  271. 
Randolph,  Mr.,    "  plan  of  accommoda- 
tions "  of,  174. 
Raritan  (Rariton)  river,  [New  Jersey],  49. 
Rattan.  See  Ruatan. 
Rawdon,  lord.     See  Francis  Rawdon* 

Hastings,  styled  lord  Rawdon. 
Rawdon-Hastings,  Francis,  styled  lord 
Rawdon   (afterwards  2nd  earl  of 
Moira  and  marquess  of  Hastings), 
170,  177  ter,  180,  181,  247. 
engagement   with   gen.  Nathaniel 

Green,  report  of,  211. 
in  command  of  the  troops  on  the 

frontier  of  South  Carolina,  175. 
letters  from,  185  bis. 
relieves  Ninety  Six,  211. 
retires  upon  Camden,  178,  179  bis. 
reports  to  earl  Cornwallis,  178  bis. 
;    Reading,  [Pennsylvania],  87. 
Red  Bank,  [New  Jersey],  90. 

attack  at,  85. 
Redeisel.  See  Riedesel. 
Red  ribbon  or  ribband,  {i.e.,  the  order 
of   the    Bath),    conferred  upon 
gen.  Guy  Carleton,  39. 
conferred    upon    gen.  sir  William 

Howe,  43,  55. 
proposed  conferment  of,  upon  sir 
John  Burgoyne,  75. 
Reidesel,  Reidhesel.  See  Riedesel. 
|    Reja  Leja,  Rejia  Lejia.  See  Rio  Lajas. 
Remounts,  need  of,  76. 

request  for,  51. 
Renown,  the,  damaged  by  severe  winds, 
147. 

out  of  repair,  167. 
Repulse,  the,  arrival  of  fleet  under  convoy 
of,  39. 

joins  adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney's 
fleet,  216. 

Revenue,  amount  of,  to  be  derived  from 

American  tobacco,  103. 
Rhode  Island,  36,  49,  64,  65,  68,  105, 
151,  182,  187. 
abandonment  of,  152. 
action  of  the  Commissioners  relative 
to,  127. 
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Rhode  Island — cont. 

adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  cruizes  off 

for  three  months,  188. 
adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  intends  to 

go  to,  143. 
attack    on    (by    American  forces) 

expected,  117. 
attack  on  (by  English  forces),  post- 
poned, 38. 

 ,  proposed,  41,  42,  49,  51. 

major-gen.  John  Burgoyne's  plan  for 

a  descent  upon,  7. 
campaign  "  on  the  side  of,"  32. 
capture  of,  expected,  38. 
collector    of    customs  of.     See  — 

Dudley, 
effect  of  cession  of,  81. 
English  cruizers  off,  34. 
English  fleet  off,  186. 
English  troops  to  be  left  in,  strength 

of,  52. 

English  troops  and  ships  at,  97. 

evacuation  of,  condemned  by  adm. 
sir  George  B.  Rodney.  193. 

excepted  by  11th  article  of  in- 
structions for  dealing  with  the 
American  rebels  from  preliminary 
conditions,  25,  26. 

excluded  from  peace  to  be  offered 
by  the  Commissioners  until  after 
alteration  of  charter,  27. 

expedition  against,  approved  by  lord 
George  Germain,  56. 

expedition  against,  intended,  213. 

expedition  from,  120. 

forage  obtained  from,  32. 

French,  rumoured  intention  of  the, 
to  land  at,  169. 

French  fleet  at,  masked  by  adm. 
Mariot  Arbuthnot,  190  bis,  200. 

French  fleet  at  (under  chevalier  De 
Ternay),  prepares  for  attack,  186. 

French  fleet  evacuates,  213. 

French  fleet  prepares  to  leave,  187, 
198. 

French  forces  at,  184,  200. 

 ,  communication  with,  under  a 

flag  of  truce,  187. 
 ,  proposed  attack  upon,  186, 

187. 

lord  George  Germain's  view  of  the 
treatment  of,  28. 

Hessian  troops  to  be  used  on  "  the 
side  of,"  34. 

lord  Howe's  attitude  towards,  dis- 
cussed, 29. 

lord  Howe's  suggestions  as  to 
treatment  of,  27. 

importance  of,  43. 

 ,  if  Halifax  be  lost,  149. 

loyal  inhabitants  of,  124. 

need  of  measures  for  defence  of,  85. 

pilot  of,  retained  on  French  ship, 
148. 

plan  for  offensive  corps  on  the  side 

of,  reduced,  63. 
ports  of,  105. 

proposal  to  make  principal  depot 
of  English  troops  in,  43. 


Rhode  Island — cont. 

.  proposed  feint  towards,  138. 
proposed  retaking  of,  218. 
siege  of,  raised,  118. 
stores  for,  208. 
uselcssness  of,  143. 
Rhode    Island,    harbour    of,  proposed 

attack  upon  the  shipping  in,  97. 
Rice,  importance  of,  to  American  rebels, 
99. 

Richmond,  [Virginia],  209  bis,  211,  240, 
246. 

permit  dated  at,  246. 
Riedesel  (Redeisel,  Reidesel),  gen.,  113. 

aide-de-camp  of,  240. 

letters  from,  201  bis. 
Riedesel  (Reidhesel)  dragoons,  74. 

detachment  of,  at  Bennington,  76, 
77. 

Riflemen  (in  American  army),  useless - 

ness  of,  18. 
Rija  Legia.  See  Rio  Lajas. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (Rionde  Janeiro),  [Brazil], 

a  Lima  ship  takes  refuge  in,  157. 
Rio    Lajas    (Reja    Leja,    Rejia  Lejia, 

Rija  Legia),  [Nicaragua],  282,  284, 

288,  289. 
Riverhead,  [Kent],  268. 
Riviere  a  Boete.  See  river  Aboite. 
Riviere  a  1' Anglais.  See  Longlois  creek. 
Robertson  (Robinson),  James,  brigadier - 

gen.,  major-gen.,  and  lieut.-gen., 

189. 

consulted  by  adm.  Mariot  Arbuth- 
not, 169. 

conveys  a  commission  to  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  135. 

recommendation  of,  32, 
Robertson's,  [South  Carolina],  178  ter. 
Robinson  (Robison)  : 

Mr.,  172. 

Mark,  capt.  of  the  Shrewsbury,  154. 

Thomas,  2nd  baron  Grantham,  122. 

See  also  Robertson. 
Robust,  the,  167. 

damaged  in  battle,  207. 
Rochambeau,  gen.,  198. 

army  under,  208,  211,  212. 
de  Rocheblave  : 

Madame,  224. 

M.,  commandant  of  the  Illinois 
country,  122. 

 ,  escape  of,  245. 

 ,  illtreatment  of,  224. 

Rochefort,  [France],  266. 
Rochelle,  [France],  172,  266. 
Rochfort,  George,  lieut.  (artillery),  269. 
Rockingham,  [Vermont],  74. 
Rocky    Mount,    South    Carolina,  170, 
178. 

post  at,  abandoned,  178,  179 
repulse  of    gen.  Thomas  Sumpter 
from,  177,  178  bis. 
Rodney : 

sir  George  Brydges,  adm.  ("  the 
admiral,"  "  the  English  ad- 
miral "),  286,  287,  291,  292,  294, 
295. 

 ,  letter  to,  165. 
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dney,  sir  George  Brydges — cont. 

 ,  letters  from,    19,    100,  150, 

153,  172,  189,  191,  202,  207,  208, 
215,  216,  220  bis. 

 ,  advises  strong  measures  in 

the  conduct  of  the  war,  192. 

 ,  advises  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  war  be  entrusted  to 
one  commander-in-chief,  194-5. 

 ,  application  of  merchants  at  St. 

Eustatius  to,  294. 

 ,  arrival  of,  at  Barbados,  296. 

 ,  arrival  of,  at  St.  Lucia,  with 

crippled  squadron,  189. 

 ,  asks  for  leave  of  absence,  205. 

 ,  asks  for  orders   to   be  sent 

to  sir  Peter  Parker  to  comply  with 
his  request  for  ships,  194. 

 ,  asks  for  reinforcements,  174, 

194. 

 ,  attempts  to  bribe,  to  leave 

St.  Eustatius,  205. 

 ,  children  of,  173. 

 ,  communications   between  sir 

Henry  Clinton  and,  190. 
 ,  complaint  of  slowness  of  naval 

preparations,  made  by,  215. 
 ,  complaints  against  the  harsh 

measures  of,  293. 
 ,  complaints    of  adm.  Mariot 

Arbuthnot  against,  188  bis,  190, 

215. 

 ,  condemns  the  evacuation  of 

Rhode  Island,  Portsmouth,  and 
Hampton,  193. 

 ,  congratulated  by  lord  George 

Germain,  165. 

 ,  congratulations  to  lord  George 

Germain  on  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
offered  by,  153. 

 ,  copy  of  letter  sent  to,  154. 

 ,  criticises    the  conduct  of  the 

war,  189,  191,  192. 

 ,  declaration  of  intentions  of, 

151 

—  — ,  desire  of,  to  enter  Parliament, 

172,  173. 
— — ,  despatch  from,  note  of,  208. 

 ,  efforts  made  by,    to  restore 

naval  discipline,  166. 
— ,  enterprise  of,  against  St.  Vin- 
cent, 195. 

— ,  expresses  his  opinion  of  gen. 
Benedict  Arnold,  193. 
— ,  fleet  of,  283. 

— ,  ,  behaviour    of  certain 

officers  of  (17  April,  1780),  165, 
166,  173. 

— ,  ,  condition  of,  194. 

— ,  ,  delayed    in  Plymouth 

Sound,  216. 

— ,  ,  good  disposition  of,  made 

by  (17  April,  1780),  159. 

— ,  ,  list  of  (16  April,  1780), 

159. 

— ,  forbids  communication  bet- 
ween the  French  and  English 
islands  (West  Indies),  204. 


Rodney,  sir  George  Brydges — cont. 

 ,  gallantry  of,  159. 

 ,  gives  order  for  seizing  "  flags 

of  truce,"  204. 

 ,  health  of,  205. 

 ,  intention  of,  to  punish  the 

disloyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Eustatius,  203. 

 ,  lieut. -generalship  of  the  Mar- 
ines offered  to,  173. 

 ,  offers  of   service   made  by, 

rejection  of,  100. 

 ,  pension  offered  to,  173. 

 ,  plan  of  vigorous  action  on 

both  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
sketched  by,  205. 

 ,    prevented    by  illness  from 

going  to  America,  220. 

 ,  proposes    to    hoist    his  flag 

on  a  frigate  during  subsequent 
engagements,  165. 

 ,  queries  submitted   by,  196. 

 ,  rewards   for  services,  choice 

of,  offered  to,  173. 

 ,  sails  from   St.  Helens,  150. 

 ,  Son  of,  166,  215. 

 ,  thanks  lord  George  Germain, 

for  his  position,  172. 

 ,  victory  of,  at  cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, news  of,  153. 

 ,  victory  of,  at  Martinique,  220. 

 ,  victory  of   (17  April,  1780), 

in  the  Leeward  Islands,  des- 
cription of,  159. 

lady  Henrietta,  173. 
Roebuck,  the,  at  Charleston,  letters  dated 
on  board,  162,  166. 

at  New  York,  letter  dated  on  board, 
143. 

sent  to  Penobscot,  147. 
Rogers  : 

— ,  recommendation  of,  261. 
Thomas,  lieut.,  (artillery),  269. 
Roman   Catholic   corps,   treatment  of 

officers  in,  120. 
Roman  Catholic  party,  120. 
Roman   Catholic    regiments,  suggested 

raising  of,  in  Ireland,  140. 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland,  offer  to 

raise  a  company  from,  120. 
Rome,   Mr.,   a  merchant  from  Rhode 

Island,  32. 
Bomney,  the,  kept  in  the  port  of  St. 
John's,  for  its  defence,  69. 
letter  dated  on  board,  69. 
Romulus,  the,  247. 

sent  to  Penobscot,  147. 
Rose,  the,  arrival  of,  at  New  York,  268. 
Ross  : 

capt.,  aide-de-camp  to  earl  Corn- 

wallis,  181. 

 ,  letter  sent  by,  182. 

 ,  recommendation  of,  182. 

Hercules,  a  merchant  of  Kingston, 

Jamaica,  277. 
Rotterdam,  the,  sails  for  New  York,  249, 

251. 

Rous  (Raes),  John,  capt.  [of  the  Arc  en 
Ciel],  258. 
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Rowan  co.,  North  Carolina,  174. 
Rowley,  Joshua,  adm.,  instructions  for, 
295  bis. 
protected  by  lord  North,  295. 
recall  of,  thought  advisable,  295. 
sent  to  Jamaica,  174. 
Roxbury,  [Massachusetts],  5. 

redoubt  erected  at,  14. 
Royal  American  regiment,  40. 
Royal  Highland  emigrants,  61. 
Royalists.  See  American  loyalists. 
Royal  Oak,  the,  off  Block  Island,  letter 
dated  on  board,  186. 
in  the  Chesapeak,  letter  dated  on 

board,  207. 
in  Gardiner's  bay,  letters  dated  on 
board,  188,  212,  215. 
Royal  William,  the,  259. 
Ruatan  (Rattan),  island  of,  274,  479,  280. 
inhabitants   of  St.  George's  Cayo, 

settled'at,  280. 
memorial  of  inhabitants  of,  279. 
Port  Royal  harbour,  280. 
to  be  retained,  285. 
Rubicon,  the  passage  of  the,  step  taken 

in  America  as  decisive  as,  6. 
Ruby,  the,  capture  of,  148. 
Rugeley,  col.,  rebels  encamp  near  the 

house  of,  179. 
Rugeley's  Mill,  [South  Carolina],  178. 
Russel,  the,  143,  146,  166. 
Russell,  major  (artillery),  102. 
Russia,  proposal  to  obtain  troops  from. 
50. 

Russian  ministry,  news  of  change  in,  12, 
Russian  soldiers,  57. 

asked  for  by  sir  William  Howe,  71. 
Russians,  employed  to  defend  the  Dutch, 
197. 

mention  of,  omitted  from  draft  of 

King's  speech,  12. 
Rutherford,      Thomas,  brigadier-gen. 

(American),  176. 
death  of,  181. 

defeats  loyalists  in  North  Carolina, 
171. 

numbers  of  force  under,  171. 
son  of,  routs  loyalists  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 176. 


Saba,  [West  Indies],  293. 

captured  by  sir  George  B.  Rodney, 
202. 

character  and  attitude  of  inhabitants 
of,  203. 

Sable  island  (isle  of  Sable),  258. 
Sachem,  Indian,  scalped  by  the  English 

troops,  264, 
Sackville,  viscount.     See  lord  George 

Germain,  viscount  Sackville. 
Sackville  : 

Mr.,  254. 


Sackville — cont 

lady  Caroline.  See  lady  Caroline 
Darner,  wife  of  Joseph  Darner, 
1st  baron  Milton. 

lady  George.   See  Diana  Germain. 

lord  George.  See  lord  George  Ger- 
main. 

St.  Ann's.  See  Sainte  Anne  de  Sorel. 
St.  Augustine,  [East  Florida],  96,  98,  146. 

commander  at.  See  col.  Augustine 
Prevost. 

letter  dated  at,  82. 
St.  Bias  Indians,  280. 
St.  Ces,  cape,  [France],  128. 
St.     Christopher     (St.  Christopher's), 

Admiralty  court  at,  203. 

assembly  of,  294. 

Brimstone  Hill,  journal  of  siege  of, 

294. 
council  of,  294. 
inhabitants  of,  282. 
letter  from,  extract  from,  294. 
letters  dated  at,  278,  282,  290,  293, 

294. 

president  of.  See  Anthony  Johnson. 

prisoner  in,  exchange  of,  294. 

the  Sandwich  at,  letter  dated  on 

board,  172. 
trade  of,  with  Guadaloupe,  293. 
treacherous  correspondence  in,  294. 
St.  Clair,  — ,  (American  commander),  250. 
St.  Croix,  [West  Indies],  290. 
St.  Domingo.   See  Santo  Domingo. 
Sainte    Anne    de    Sorel    (St.  Ann's), 
[Quebec],  the   Maria  off,  letter 
dated  on  board,  33. 
Saintes,  les,  Guadaloupe,  109. 
St.  Eustatius  (Eustatia,  Eustatius,  St. 
Eustatia,  Statia),  134,  196,  279, 
290,  291. 
British  merchants  of,  294. 
capture  of,  202,  292. 
complaints  of  harsh  treatment  at 
293. 

decision  of  the  Government  con- 
cerning, asked  for,  294. 

description  of,  by  adm.  sir  George 
B.  Rodney,  204. 

French  agent  at,  279. 

future  position  of,  293. 

heads  of  an  ordnance  relating  to, 
293. 

importance  of,  205. 
inhabitants  of,  293. 
 ,  attempt  to  induce  adm.  sir 

George    B.    Rodney    to  leave, 

made  by,  205. 
 ,  character  and  actions  of,  202, 

203. 

 ,  intention  of  sir    George  B. 

Rodney  to  "  scourge  "  the  dis- 
loyal among,  203. 

Jews  at,  harsh  treatment  of,  293. 

letter  dated  at,  207. 

loss  of,  295. 

lower  town  of,  to  be  destroyed, 
207. 

merchants  at,  committee  of,  294. 
note  of  remarks  on,  296  bis. 
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St.  Eustatius — cont. 

the  Sandwich  at,  letter  dated  on  I 

board,  202. 
surrender  of,  292. 

 ,  amount  of  property  seized  at, 

292. 

 1  effect  of,  292. 

trade  of,  293. 
traffic  with,  279. 
St.  Ferdinando  de  Omoa.   See  Omoa. 
St.  George  (St.  George's),  Grenada,  letters 

dated  at,  118,  272. 
St.  George's  Cayo  or  Kay  (the  Kay),  280. 
account    of    seizure    of,    by  the 

Spaniards,  275. 
memorial  of  late  inhabitants,  of  280. 
negroes  in,  275,  276. 
news  of  war  with  Spain  sent  to,  276. 
succour  sent  to,  275. 
taking  of,  276. 
St.  Helena,  suggested  entrepot  for  East  In- 
dian goods  for  American  ships,  102. 
St.  Helens,  (St.  Hellen's),  [Isle  of  Wight], 
216. 

letter  dated  at,  150. 
St.  John  : 

hon.  Henry,  capt.  of  the  Intrepid, 

death  of,  160. 
hon.  Henry,  major  gen.,  294. 
St.  John,  island  of,  [now  Prince  Edward 

Isle],  "  observations  "  on,  270. 
St.  John,  St.  Juan,  river.  See  San  Juan 
river. 

St.  John's,  [Newfoundland],  letter  dated 

on  the  Romney  at,  69. 
St.  Johns  (St.  Jean,  St.  John's),  [prov. 
of  Quebec],  33,  61. 
fortifications  at,  45. 
letter  dated  at,  48. 
roads  to,  45. 
St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  60,  270. 
St.  Lawrence,  river,  61,  111,  260. 

arrival   of   gen.    John  Burgoyne's 

troops  in,  33. 
command  of,  270. 

expedition  up,  considered  impractic- 
able, 265  bis. 

 ,  proposed,  267. 

need  of  preventing  succours  to  the 
French  by  way  of,  267. 
St.  Leger,  Barry,  lieut.-col.,  114  ter. 

expedition  under  command  of,  60,  61. 

force  to  be  put  under,  62. 

instructions  for,  63. 

retreat  of  force  under,  76. 
St.  Lucia  (St.  Lucie),  160,  287,  296. 

garrison  of,  216. 

letter  dated  at,  216. 

order  for  attack  upon,  mentioned, 
151. 

the  Sandwich  at,  letter  dated  on 
board,  191. 
St.  Malo  (St.  Maloes),  [France],  128. 

transports  collected  at,  145. 
St.  Martin  (St.  Martin's),  266,  293. 
capture  of,  202,  292. 
character  and  attitude  of  inhabi- 
tants of,  203. 
loss  of,  295. 


St.  Philippe  (St.  Phillips),  [Minorca],  265. 

loss  of,  265. 
St.  Pierre  (St.  Piers),  Martinique,  197. 

letter  dated  at,  292. 
St.  Thomas,  290. 

St.  Vincennes.  See  Vincennes  [Indiana]. 
St.  Vincent  (St.  Vincent's),  133,  134,  279 
bis. 

attack  upon,  proposed,  189. 

committee  for  Dominica  and,  294. 

danger  of,  118. 

distressed  sufferers  in,  294. 

"  enterprise  "  against,  195f 

governorship  of,  119. 

inhabitants  of,  question  as  to  the 
treatment  of,  in  case  of  re- 
capture, 196. 

loss  of,  279. 

news  of  loss  of,  received  in  London, 
143. 

number  of  troops  in,  279. 
Salem,  [Massachusetts],  148. 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  171,  176. 
Salisbury,  the,   of  Salem,  capture  of, 
148. 

Sandwich,  lord.   See  John  Montagu,  4th 

earl  of  Sandwich. 
Sandwich,  the,  at  St.  Christopher,  letter 
dated  on  board,  172. 
at  St.  Eustatius,  letter  dated  on 

board,  202. 
at  St.  Lucia,  letter  dated  on  board, 
191. 

in    Gros    Islet    bay,    St.  Lucia, 
letter  dated  on  board,  189. 
Sandy  Hook  (the  Hook),  [New  Jersey], 
169,  214,  215,  223. 

adm.  Mariot  Arbuthnot  leaves,  187. 

arrival  of  adm.  Robert  Digby  at, 
213. 

arrival  of  ships  under  adm.  Samuel 

Graves  at,  186. 
British  fleet  off,  numbers  of,  212. 
British  fleet  sails  from,  51. 
the  Europe  off,  letters  dated  on 

board,  146,  149  bis,  168. 
French  fleet  leaves,  117  bis,  117 n. 
gen.  William  Howe  intends  to  go  to, 

34. 

troops  embarked  at  Halifax  to  sail 
to,  33. 

Sandy  run,  [Pennsylvania],  85. 

San  Jago  de  la  Vega,  Jamaica,  letter 

dated  at,  274. 
San  Juan  (St.  John,  St.  Juan)  river, 
[Nicaragua],  282. 
Spanish  fort  on,  284. 
Santa  Cruz,  [Teneriffe],  156. 
Santee  river,  [South  Carolina],  167,  185. 
forts  of,  170. 
stores  in  boats  on,  177. 
Santo  Domingo  (St.  Domingo),  [Haiti], 
160,  172,  203. 
trade  of  Curasao  with,  292. 
Saratoga  (Sarastoga),  [New  York],  76, 
77. 

convention  of,  110,  112,  114. 

 ,  articles  of,  laid  before  the  King, 

92. 
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Saratoga,  convention  of — cont. 

 ,  officers  under,  240, 

 ,  troops  under,  number  of,  153. 

 ,  ,  position  of,  121. 

surrender  at,  effect  of,  upon  plan  of 
campaign,  84. 

 ,  ,  upon  the  rebels,  84. 

 ,    "  inconveniences  "  resulting 

from,  84. 

 ,  number  of  forces  at,  115. 

 ,  terms  of,  78. 

Sartine,   M.   de,   describes  engagement 

near  Grenada,  140. 
Savannah,  [Georgia],  98,  179,  252. 

letters  dated  at,  165,  286. 

need  of  taking,  123. 

reported  landing  of  col.  John  Camp- 
bell at,  123. 

siege  of,  149. 

troops  to  march  from,  165. 
Savannah  river,  Georgia,  167,  174. 
Scalping,  practice  of,  143,  263. 
Scheiter,  gen.  (in  the  Hanoverian  ser- 
vice), 54. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  major-gen.  (American), 
66. 

Schuylkill,  [Pennsylvania],  86,  87. 
Scotland,  gun-founders  in,  (the  Carron 
company),  158. 
highlands  of,  half  pay  officers  in,  2. 

 ,  possibility  of  raising  soldiers 

in,  3. 

opposition  to  the  "  Scotch  Popish 

bill  "  in,  120. 
Roman  Catholics  in,  120. 
Scott : 

capt.,  major  of  brigade,  258. 
Mr.,  agent  for  prisoners  of  war  in 
Barbados,  complaint  against,  286. 
Scurvy,  troops  suffer  from,  136. 
Sea,  command  of  the,  French  attempt 
to  obtain,  132. 
islands  necessary  to,  133. 
Seaford,  the,  132. 

Seamen,  deficiency  of,  in  English  fleet  in 

America,  125. 
need  of,  for  manning  boats,  41. 
Secretary  at  War.  See  William  Wildman 

Barrington,  2nd  viscount  Barring- 
ton  ;  and  Charles  Jenkinson. 
Secretary  of  State,  254,  294. 
Secretary   of   State   for   the  Colonies, 

appointment  of,  19. 
Seneca  Indians,  64. 
Sesquahanna.  See  Susquehanna. 
Shakespear,  capt.,  280. 
Shannon,  the,  265. 
Shaw,  Charles,  letter  from,  286. 
Shawanese  Indians,  227,  230. 
Sheldon,  — ,  recommendation  of,  278. 
Ships  named  :  — 

Admiral  Penn,  280. 

Aeolus,  132. 

Alfred,  291. 

Alliance,  145. 

Archangel,  226. 

Ardent,  125. 

Atalanta,  122. 

Bedford,  214. 


Ships  named — cont 
Berwick,  194. 
Boston,  69. 
Brilliant,  85,  153. 
Bristol,  143. 
Camilla,  129,  147. 
Canada,  172  Ms,  207. 
Cerberus,  173. 
Ceres,  137. 
Chatham,  202. 
Clinton,  198. 
Compte  d'Arco,  Le,  172. 
Delight,  246. 
Despencer  packet,  33. 
Dublin,  157,  283. 
Eagle,  36,  52,  74,  78. 
Earl  of  Leicester,  269. 
Europe,  127,  128,  136,  137,  143, 

146,  149  bis,  166,  168  bis. 
Falcon,  4. 
Fier,  Le,  172. 
Formidable,  216,  220  bis. 
Fox,  69,  70. 
Friendship,  137. 
Gibraltar,  220  bis. 
Glasgotv,  4. 

Greyhound  frigate,  33,  35  bis. 

Hancock,  69  bis. 

Hope,  35. 

Intrepid,  159,  160. 

Langueda,  148. 

Leviathan,  279. 

Lively,  4. 

Lord  Sandwich,  147. 

Lowestoffe  sloop,  277. 

Ludlow  Castle,  262. 

Maria,  33. 

Martin,  37. 

Mentor,  286. 

Mercury,  106. 

Milford  frigate,  30. 

Monarch,  291. 

Montague,  160. 

Nonsuch,  216. 

Orange,  276  bis. 

Orpheus,  207,  211. 

Pearl,  199. 

Perseus,  161. 

Pomona,  280. 

Porcupine,  280,  281  bis. 

Prince,  213. 

Prince  Frederick,  259. 

Prince  William,  213. 

Racehorse,  278. 

Rainbow,  69,  77,  162,  184. 

Raisonable,  70,  128,  129,  143,  167. 

Raleigh,  135. 

Renown,  147,  167. 

Repulse,  39,  216. 

Robust,  167,  207. 

Roebuck,  143,  147,  162,  166. 

Romney,  69. 

Romulus,  147,  247. 

Rose,  268. 

Rotterdam,  249,  251. 

Royal  Oak,  186,  188,  202,  207,  215. 

Royal  William,  259. 

Russel,  143,  146,  166. 

Salisbury,  148. 


Ships  named — cont. 

Sandwich,  172,  189,  191,  202. 

Seaford,  132. 

Shannon,  265. 

Shrewsbury,  154,  283. 

Somerset,  63,  70. 

Spanish  Phoenix,  220. 

States  of  Carolina,  208. 

Surprize,  69. 

Swallow,  202. 

Tamar,  52. 

Thunderer,  191. 

Torbay,  213. 

Trident,  106,  115. 

Triton,  182. 

Vanguard,  262. 

Victory,  137. 

FiZZc  de  Paris,  220. 

Figure,  129,  181. 

TFesf  Florida,  122. 

Yarmouth,  191. 
Ships  of  war,  promised  to  sir  William 

Howe,  57. 
request  for,  50. 

 ,  partially  complied  with,  67. 

request  of  sir  William    Howe  for 

increased  number  of,  repeated,  65. 
small,  need  of,  to  stop  trade  in 

American  colonies,  2. 
to  be  left  for  defence  of  Rhode  island, 

52. 

Shirley,  William,  col.,  regiment  of  (50th), 
257. 

Showrd,  Daniel,  lieut.,  225. 

death  of,  226. 
Shrewsbury,  [?New  Jersey],  rebels  at, 
130. 

Shrewsbury,  [Salop],  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for,  59n. 
Shrewsbury,  the,  151,  283. 
Shuffelin,  lieut.,  231. 

escape  of,  245. 
Shuldham,  Molyneux,  rear-adm.,  after- 
wards  baron  Shuldham,  34,  35. 
appointment  to  naval  command  in 
America,  mentioned,  9. 

 ,  proposed,  8. 

departure  of,  for  America,  9. 

goes  to  America  to  act  as  against  an 

enemy,  10. 
poor  opinion  entertained  of,  12. 
Silk  (raw),  expected  effect  of  removal  of 

duty  upon,  104. 
Simcoe,  John  Graves,  lieut.-col.,  210. 

excursion  under  command  of,  209. 
Simpson,  James,  "secretary,"  170. 
letter  from,  137. 
letter  to,  206. 
memorial  sent  to,  168. 
Skene  (Skeene)  : 
col.,  221. 

 ,  letter  of  instructions  to,  74. 

 ,  proposes  and  acts   as  guide 

to  the  expedition  against  Ben- 
nington, 76. 
Philip,  governor,  exchange  of,  42. 
Skynner,  Henry,  lieut.  (artillery),  269. 
Smith : 

major-gen.  (German  troops),  54. 


Smith — cont. 

Mr.,  letters  from,  mentioned,  124. 
George,    lieut.    ("little  Smith"), 
wounded  at  Louisburg,  263. 
Smith  island  (Smith's  island),  [Virginia], 
247. 

Smyrna,  [East  Florida],  complaint  of 
treatment  of  settlers  at,  by 
governor  Patrick  Tonyn,  82. 

Solicitor  General.  See  Alexander 
Wedderburn,  afterwards  1st 
baron  Loughborough  and  earl  of 
Rosslyn. 

Somerset,  the,  letter  sent  by,  63. 
letters  received  from,  70. 

Sorel  (the  Sorel,  Sorrel),  [Quebec],  39,  44, 
45. 

Southern  Caribbees,  the  [i.e.  the  Wind* 

ward  Islands],  118. 
South  Sea,  or  South  Seas,  attempt  to 

open  a  communication  with,  282, 

284. 

passages  to,  across  central  America, 
158. 

proposed  cruizing  expedition  to,  282. 
proposed  English  base  on,  156. 
Spanish  settlements  in,  129. 
war  in,  prospect  of,  157. 
war  in  (systematic),  proposed,  155. 
Spain,  111,  131,  136, 

anxiety  for  Central  American  settle* 

inents  felt  in,  289. 
coast  of,  described,  156. 
declaration  of  reprisals  against,  276. 
dispiite  of,  with  Portugal,  42. 
journey  from  Lisbon  through,  158. 
king  of,  281. 

 ,  property  taken  in  the  name 

of,  275. 
maritime  power  of,  158. 
means  of  distressing,  155. 
plan  for  ensuring  a  peace  with,  156. 
prospect  of  a  rupture  with,  73. 
sir  George  P».  Rodney  to  attack,  153. 
towns  on  Mediterranean  coast  of, 

156. 

 ,  drawings  of,  supplied  to  the 

British  by  the  Danish  "  Resident," 
158. 

trade  of,  with  America,  221. 

war  between  England  and,  275,  276. 

 ,  notification  of,  130. 

 ,  prospect  of,  134. 

Spaniards,  125,  280,  283,  290. 

governor  John  Dalling's    plan  of 

operations  against,  277. 
efforts  of,  to  seduce  the  Indians  from 

the  British  side,  122. 
expedition  against,  287. 
 ,  seditious  address  to  officers 

serving  in,  288. 
intention  of,  to  attack  Gibraltar, 

132. 

naval  preparations  made  by,  52. 
proposed      privateer  expedition 

against,  282. 
retake  the  fort  of  Omoa,  280. 
supply  the   American  rebels  with 

powder  by  the  Ohio  river,  228. 


Z 
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Spaniards — cont. 

surrender  of  St.  George's  cayo  to, 
275, 

 ,  terms  of,  275. 

trade  policy  of,  154. 
Spanish  Ambassador,  pleased  at  English 

success,  44. 
Spanish  emissaries,  tamper  with  Indians, 
286. 

Spanish  fleet,  153. 

approach  of,  to  Barbados,  286. 
discords  between  French  fleet  and, 
173. 

expected    to    be     sent   to  West 

Indies,  144. 
leaves  Brest,  283. 
returns  to  Brest,  145. 
Spanish  gazette,  154. 

Spanish  governor,  at  New  Orleans,  un- 
friendly actions  of,  122. 

Spanish  officers,  prisoners  of  war,  286. 

Spanish  Phoenix,  the,  added  to  adm. 
George  Darby's  force,  220. 

Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  286,  289. 

Spanish  provinces  (in  Central  America), 
292. 

Spanish  settlements  (in  Central  America), 
expedition  against,  284. 
(in  South  Seas),  129. 
Spanish  ship,  news  brought  by,  146. 
Spanish  ships,  seizure  of,  122. 
Specht,  col.,  201. 

Spencer,    George,   4th  duke   of  Marl- 
borough, 268. 
Spithead,  132. 
Squire,  capt.,  251. 
Stanley : 

sir  Edward,  5th  bart.,  11th  earl  of 

Derby,  death  of,  23. 
Edward  Smith,  12th  earl  of  Derby, 

letters  from,  75  bis. 
lady  Margaret,  death  of,  23. 
lady  Mary,  ill  health  of,  23. 
Stanwix,    John,   brigadier,  expects  an 

order  to  go  to  England,  268. 
Staten  Island,  [New  York],  36,  65,  105, 

199,  211,  212  bis,  213. 
embarkation  of  English  troops  from, 

72. 

English  army  delayed  in,  37. 
English  troops  to  be  left  on,  38. 
Hessian   troops   land   for  refresh- 
ment on,  39. 
letters  dated  at,  37,  39,  212. 
States  of  Carolina,  the,  a  Dutch  ship, 

purchased  by  America,  208. 
Statia.  See  St.  Eustatius. 
Stephens : 

James,  capt.  (artillery),  269. 
Philip,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
132,  295. 

 ,    intelligence    received  from, 

145. 

 ,  letters  to,  198,  208. 

Stephenson,  capt.,  arrival  from  America 
of,  121. 

Sterling,  lord.  See  William  Alexander. 

Sterling,  Thomas,  col.,  90. 

"  Sterling  debts,"  payment  of,  105. 


Stern,  major-gen.  (of  the  German  troops), 
54. 

Steven's  Facsimiles,  99. 
Stevenson,  Henry,  letter  from,  183. 

services  of,  in  America,  183. 
Steward.  See  Stuart. 
Stewart  (Stuart)  : 

col.,  122. 

Alexander,  brigadier -gen.,  250  bis. 
Charles,  styled  lord   Linton,  after  - 

wards  7th  earl  of  Traquair,  120. 
Keith,  adm.,  215. 
Stillwater,  [New  York],  112  bis. 
Stocks,  unaffected  by  the  news  of  the 

"  affair  "  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, 1. 
Stokes,  Mr.,  221. 
Stone  Inlet,  [South  Carolina],  98. 
Stoneland   lodge,    [co.    Sussex],  letter 

dated  at,  141. 
Stonypoint  (Stony  Point),  [New  York], 

fortifying  of,  129. 
"  Stores  and  provisions,"  interpretation 

of  phrase,  124. 
Stormont,  viscount.   See  David  Mumiy, 

7th  viscount  Stormont. 
Stuart  (Steward)  : 

John,  copy  of  letter  to,  mentioned* 

70. 

John  col.,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  98,  230. 

 ,  death  of,  131. 

John,  3rd  earl  of  Bute,  peace  made 

by,  155. 
See  also  Stewart. 
Suffolk,  lord.    See  Henry  Howard,  12th 

earl  of  Suffolk. 
Suffolk,  Virginia,  211. 
Sugar,  manufacture  of,  273. 

shippers  of,  at  Antigua,  272. 
Sugar -colonies     (British),     amount  of 
circulation  of  trade  amongst  the, 
133. 

importance  to  England  of  retaking, 

133,  134. 
value  of,  to  France,  133. 
Sugar -farms  (in  Canada),  271. 
Sullivan,  John,  major -gen.  (American), 
142. 

exchange  of,  42. 
numbers  of  corps  of,  116. 
reinforced  by  George  Washington, 
117. 

Sullivan's  island,  [South  Carolina],  fort 
on,  99. 

surrender  of,  195. 

See  also  Charleston,  Fort  Sullivan. 
Sumpter  (Sumter),  Thomas,  gen.  (Ameri- 
can), 176  bis,  178  bis,  179  bis. 

attacks     Rocky    Mount,     and  is 
repulsed,  177,  178  bis. 

detachment  under,  dispersed,  181, 
182. 

news  of  defeat  of,  201. 
Surprize,  the,  capture  of  schooner  by,  69. 
Susquehanna     (Sesquahanna,  Susque- 
hannah),  river,  142. 
expected    submission    of    all  the 
county  to  the  south  of,  99. 
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Swalloto,  the,  202. 

Swedes  ford,  [Pennsylvania],  87. 

Swiss  Guards  in  French  service,  53. 

Symonds,  Thomas,  capt.  [of  the  Charon], 
forces  under,  arrive  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, 198. 


T 

Tamar,  the,  52. 

Tarleton,  Bannister,  lieut.-col.,  174. 

detachments  under  the  command  of, 

167,  209. 
dragoons  of,  211. 

sent  in  pursuit  of  gen.  Thomas 

Sumpter's  detachment,  181. 
victory  of,  at  Catawba  fords,  182. 
Tattnall,  Mr.,  221. 

Tawse,    Mr.,    application   for  pension 
for,  249. 

Taxation,  arbitrary,  extent  of  American 
opposition  to,  22. 

Taxation,  intentions  of  English  Govern- 
ment regarding,  28. 

Tearney.  See  de  Tierney. 

Teneriffe,  island  of,  157. 

importance  of  capturing,  156. 

de  Ternay,  de  Terney.   See  de  Tierney. 

Texel,  the,  [Holland],  vessels  sailing  from, 
208. 

Texier,  — ,  French  agent  at  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  279. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  lient.-col.,  under 
secretary  of  State,  afterwards 
count  Bumford,  249n. 
account  of  transactions  of  fleet 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  written 
by,  137. 

advises  a  commission  of  accounts  in 

America,  251. 
apparatus  obtained  for,  by  viscount 

Sackville,  256. 
appointed  to  command  the  cavalry 

at  Charleston,  249. 
attempt  to  prevent  his  going  to 

New  York,  251. 
catches  cold  whilst  making  scientific 

observations,  249. 
conduct    of    (in    South  Carolina) 

approved  by  viscount  Sackville, 

255. 

engages  in  a  "  little  war  "  against 

rebel  whale  boats,  255. 
good  health  of,  254. 
letters  from,  249,  251,  252,  254, 

255  bis. 
letters  to,  249  bis. 
list  of  cavalry  under  command  of, 

250. 

observations  upon  the  state  of  the 

rebel  army  by,  13. 
position  of,  in  Bavaria,  255. 
regiment  of  {i.e.  King's  American 

Dragoons),  250,  252, 


Thompson,  Benjamin — cont. 
seal  of,  256. 

signs   state  of  cavalry  under  his 

command,  250. 
thanks  viscount  Sackville  for  his 
"  protection,"  255,  256. 
Three  Rivers  (Trois  Rivieres),  [Quebec], 

44,  61. 
Thunderer,  the,  194. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  afterwards  1st  baron 
Thurlow,  attorney  general,  12. 
letter  from,  274. 
opinion  of,  21. 
Thynne,   Thomas,   3rd   viscount  Wey- 
mouth   (afterwards   marquess  of 
Bath),  127,  274. 
Ticonderoga  (Tyconderoga),  [New  York], 
65,  66,  80,  114,  264n. 
gen.  John  Burgoyne  at,  72  bis. 
camp  before,  copy  of  letter  dated 
at,  72. 

gen.  Guy  Carleton's  remissness  in  not 

attacking  the  enemy  at,  46. 
expedition  to,  proposed  (1759),  267. 
garrison  for,  112. 

insurgents  from,  join  rebels  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  60. 

prospects  of  reducing,  72. 

sketch  of  country  round,  note  of, 
267. 

taking  of,  112  bis. 
de   Tierney    (Tearney,  de   Ternay,  de 

Terney,       Tiernay,  Tierney), 

chevalier  (Mr.),  189,  190,  200. 
arrival  of  forces  under,  bestows  no 

advantage  on  the  rebels,  187. 
blockaded  at  Rhode  Island,  190. 
chases  the  Triton,  182. 
despatch  of  forces  under,  182. 
destination  of  forces  under,  182. 
destruction  of  squadron  of,  291. 
ships  under  the  command  of,  198  bis. 
squadron  under,  at  Rhode  Island, 

186. 

Tiger  (Tyger)  river,  South  Carolina,  211. 
Tobacco,  126. 

captured  at  St.  Eustatius,  value  of, 
207. 

price  of,  and  proposed  duty  upon, 

101. 
trade  in,  101. 

 ,  importance  of,  to  the  American 

rebels,  99. 

 ,  with  France,  proposed,  22. 

Tobago,  133,  134. 

danger  of,  118. 

government  of,  119. 

letter  dated  at,  286. 
Tonyn,    Patrick,    governor    [of  East 
Florida],  131. 

complaint    of    the    treatment  of 
settlers  at  Smyrna  by,  82. 
Torbay,    adm.    Mariot    Arbuthnot  re- 
joins his  convoy  in,  128  bis. 

the  Europe  off,  letter  dated  on  board, 
128. 

Torbay,  the,  arrival  of,  at  New  York,  213. 
Tortola,  president  of.  See  John  Fahie. 
Toulon,  [France],  198,  273. 
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Trade,  "  an  empire  "  of,  150. 

contemplated   effect  upon  the  re- 
bellious colonies  of  stoppage  of,  2. 
Transports,  question  of  control  of,  35. 
Treasury,  Lords  Commissioners  or  Board 
of,  33,  124. 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
proclamation  referred  to,  124. 
Trenton  (Trentown),  [New  Jersey],  89. 
"  affair  "  of,  mentioned,  59. 
attack  by  American  rebels  upon,  54. 
retaken  by  the  British,  89. 
TreviUe  : 
M.,  171. 

La  Toucho,  sailing  of  ships  under, 

197,  198. 
Trident,  the,  106. 

off  Newcastle,  letter  dated  on  board, 

115. 

Triton,  the,  182. 

Trois  Rivieres.  See  Three  Rivers. 
Tronjelly,  — ,  ships  under,  198. 
Truce,  authorized  to  be  made  by  the 
commissioners,  conditions  of,  105. 
flags  of,  granted  by  West  Indian 
governors,  203. 

 ,  use  of,  forbidden  by  adm.  Sir 

George  B.  Rodney,  204. 
Tryon,    William,  major-gen.,  governor 
of  New  York,  34. 
letter  to,  207. 
provincial  corps  under,  04. 

 ,  numbers  of,  65. 

recommendations  of,  75,  183. 
Trvon  co.,  North  Carolina,  loyalists  of, 
185. 

 ,  rising  of,  171,  176. 

Turgot,  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  marquis 

de  l'Aulne,  136  bis,  140. 
Turnbull  : 

A.,  letter  from,  82. 
George,  lieut.-col.,  170,  177,  178  bis, 
179,  181. 

 ,  disperses  a  party  of  rebels, 170. 

Tybee,  Georgia,  comte  d'Estaing's  fleet 
off,  147. 

Tyconderoga.    See  Ticonderoga. 


u 

Under  Secretary  of  State.  See  Thomas 
de  Grey ;  William  Knox ;  and 
lieut.-col.  Benjamin  Thompson. 

Upham,  Joseph,  major  and  aide-de 
camp  to  sir  Guy  Carleton,  appoint- 
ment of,  253. 

Upper  Creek  Indians,  286. 

Ushant,  naval  action  off,  221. 


V 

Valentia,  [Spain],  156. 
Valley  Forge,  [Pennsylvania],  position  of 
the  rebels  at,  107. 


Valley  Forgo— cont. 

George  Washington's  army  at,  90. 
Vanguard,  the,  262. 

Vaughan,  lion.  John,  major-general,  160, 

189,  195,  202-205,  291,  294. 
application    of    merchants    at  St. 

Eustatius  to,  294. 
attempt    to    induce,    to    quit  St. 

Eustatius,  205. 
complaints     against     the  harsh 

measures  of,  293. 
conduct    of,    approved    by  king 

George  III.,  85. 
letter  from,  286. 

relations  of,  with  governor  James 
Cuninghame,  287. 
Vera  Cruz,  [?  Mexico],  154. 
Vercheres  (Vergere),  [Quebec],  61. 
Vergennes,  197. 

Vergennes,  comte  (mons.)  de,  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  (France),  139, 
140, 

extracts  from  letters  to  (intercepted ), 
172. 

Vergere.  See  Vercheres. 
Vermont,  inhabitants  of,  friendly  to  the 
loyalists,  222. 

 ,  offers  to  be  made  to,  152. 

note  of  plan  of,  221. 
Versailles,  151. 

French  court  at,  172. 

 ,  comte  d'Estaing  received  at, 

197. 

 ,  relations  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

with,  136. 
Victory,  the,  captain  of.     See  Henry 
Collins, 
volunteers  on  board,  137. 
Victualling  office,  adm.  Sir  George  B. 
Rodney  asks  for  an  officer  of  the, 
196. 

Villanueva  (Villa  Nuova),  [Spain],  156. 
Ville  de  Paris,  the,  capture  of,  220. 
Villiers,  Thomas,  1st  earl  of  Clarendon 

(of    the    later    creation),  letter 

from,  75. 

Vincennes  (Post  Vincennes,  St.  Vin- 
cennes),  [now  Indiana],  143,  224, 
227  bis,  230  (4),  238,  239  bis. 

advantages  of  establishing  a  post 
at,  228. 

church  at,  229. 

 ,  affords  cover  to  the  Americans, 

232. 

■  ,  enemy  dislodged  from,  232. 

decision  to  fortify,  229. 
fort   at,    or   Fort   Sackville,  227, 
229. 

 ,  attack  upon,  231. 

 ,  building  of,  229. 

 ,  cannon  at,  224. 

 ,  completion  of,  231. 

 ,  East  blockhouse,  235. 

 ,  garrison  of,  agree  to  accept 

terms,  235. 

 ,  ,  march  out,  236. 

 ,  ,  militia  serving  in,  231. 

 ,  ,  treachery  in,  235. 

 ,  news  of  capture  of,  239. 
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Vincennes — cont. 

 ,  offer  of  lieut. -governor  Henry 

Hamilton  to  surrender,  233. 

 ,  offer  of  terms  dated  at,  233. 

 ,  rebel  officer  commanding  at, 

228. 

 ,  surrender  of,  228. 

garrison  at,  232. 

 ,  (Englishmen),  attitude  of,  232. 

 ,  ,  summoned  to  surrender, 

232. 

 ,  (Frenchmen),  attitude  of,  232. 

Indians  at,  228. 

inhabitants  of,  character  of,  230. 

 ,  false  charges  made  by,  23G. 

 ,  join  the  rebels,  232. 

 ,  number  of,  229. 

 ,  oath  administered  to,  229. 

 ,  warned  not  to  take  part  with 

the  rebels,  228. 
militia  of,  232. 

search  made  for  gunpowder  in,  236. 
terms  dated  at,  237. 
Virginia,  22,  36,  198,  248. 

assembly  of,  certain  members  of, 

captured,  209. 

 ,  extract  from  resolntions  of,  248. 

attack  upon,  162. 

 ,  intended,  126. 

 ,  proposed,  50. 

attack  upon  the  coast  of,  praised  by 

lord  George  Germain,  130. 
British  misfortunes  in,  216. 
campaign  in,  end  of,  211. 

 ,  orders  for  conduct  of,  210. 

"  cavaliers  "  of,  208. 

council  of,  241,  242. 

hon.  George  Darner  employed  in,  208. 

dissention  in,  19. 

"  diversion  "  in,  proposed,  138,  187. 
expedition  of  gen.  Benedict  Arnold 

to,  190  bis. 
expedition  to,  abandoned,  128. 

 ,  success  of,  209. 

governor  of,  241,  244. 

 ,  goes  into  the  country,  241. 

 ,  order  of,  241,  242. 

 .  See  also  Thomas  Jefferson. 

governor  and  council  of,  234,  244, 

248  bis. 

marquis  de  La  Fayette's  forces  in, 
209. 

lieut. -governor  of,  241  bis. 
lieut. -governor  and  council  of,  letter 
to,  242. 

 ,  ,  mentioned,  241. 

light  infantry  of,  176. 
militia  of,  179  bis. 

 ,  under  Muhlenburgh,  209. 

operations  in,  proposed,  99. 
property  in,  288. 

rebel  forces  return  to  (from  North 

Carolina),  171. 
seal  of,  246. 

soldiers  (rebel)  from,  alleged  to  be 
favoured  by  gen.  George  Washing- 
ton, 18. 

trade  of,  126. 

white  servants  in,  19. 


Virginia,  capes  of,  220. 

Virginia  Gazette,  248  (5). 

Virginian  army  (lord  Cornwallis'),  George 

Washington's  designs  against,  213. 
Virginians,  distrusted  by  the  Indians,  230. 

taken  prisoners,  231. 
Virgin.  Islands,  deputy  collector  of  the 

customs  of.  See  —  Dawson. 
Vulture,  the,  sloop,  129,  184. 


w 

W.  S.,  letter  from,  207. 
Wabash  (Ouabache)  river,  \_noiv  Indiana], 
227. 

difficulty  of  navigating,  227. 
Indians  living  on  banks  of,  224,  230. 
mouth  of,  230. 

 ,  watch  kept  at,  230  bis. 

Waldeck,    regiment    of,  clothing,  etc., 
required  for,  53. 

 ,  number  of  men  required  to 

complete,  53. 
Walker,  lieut.,  recommendation  of,  277. 
Wallace,  Sir  James,  138. 
Wallis,  Samuel,  capt  of  the  Dublin,  157. 
Walsingham,  hon. Robert  B.,  commodore, 

160,  195,  284,  285. 
Walton,  Joseph,  capt.-liout.  (artillery), 
269  bis. 

Wando  (Wande),  river,  [South  Carolina], 
163  bis. 

Wappoo  Creek,  [South  Carolina],  99. 
Warner,  gen.  (American),  76. 
Washington : 

col.  (American),  regiment  of,  252. 

George,  gen.  (American),  17,  117, 
122,  169. 

 ,  acts    as    mediator  between 

Congress  and  revolted  soldiers, 199. 

 ,  army  of,  43,  89  bis,  90  ter, 

119,  121,  130,  165,  190,  192,  193, 
211,  212. 

 ,  ,  at  Morristown,  55, 

 ,  ,  French  support  for,  198. 

 ,  ,  magazines  of  provisions 

for,  126. 

 ,  ,  numbers  of,  116. 

 ,  ,  revolt  in  camp  of ,  198. 

 ,  ,  secession     of  certain 

troops  of,  201. 

 ,  ,  weakness  of,  125. 

 ,  ,  winter  quarters  of,  123. 

 ,  gen.  Benedict  Arnold's  esti- 
mate of,  184. 

 ,  at  Philadelphia,  123. 

 ,  attitude  of,  concerning  major 

John  Andre,  184. 

— — ,  besieges  Yorktown,  214. 

 ,  character  of,  likened  to  gen. 

Monk's,  104. 

 ,  character  and  military  ability 

of,  estimate  of,  20. 
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Washington,  George — cont. 

 ,  close     connection    of,  with 

France,  219. 

 ,  correspondence  of,  with  lieut- 

gen.  Thomas  Gage  as  to  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  8. 

 ,  defends    West    Point,  129. 

 ,  designs  of,  against  lord  Corn- 

wallis'  army,  discovered  too  late, 
213. 

 ,  directions  for  an  early  engage- 
ment with  (1779),  152. 

 ,  friend  of.  See  Lloyd  Delany. 

 ,  general  action  with,  desired, 

96. 

 ,  independent  of  Congress,  219. 

 ,  intentions  of,  discussed,  73. 

 ,  joined  by  corps  tinder  gen. 

Horatio  Gates,  81. 

 ,  negotiations  with,  concerning 

prisoners  of  war,  68. 

 ,  papers  found  on  major  John 

Andre  sent  to,  184. 

 ,  perceives   the   uselessness  of 

the  "  riflemen,"  18. 

 ,  retention   of  prisoners  by,  65. 

 ,  reflections  on,  121. 

 -,  adm.  sir  George  B.  Rodney's 

opinion  of,  194. 
 ,  suggested    personal  applica- 
tion to,  by  the  King,  104. 
Wateree  river,  South  Carolina,  170,  174, 

178,  179. 
Watertown,  [Massachusetts],  14. 

company  of  American  soldiers  in,  14. 
meeting  house  at,  14. 
school  house  at,  magazine  in,  14. 
Watson,  Brook,  heading  of  paper  by,  220. 
Waxhaw,  [North  Carolina],  177. 
camp  at,  letter  dated  at,  183. 
letter  dated  at,  183. 
Wayne,  Anthony,  gen.  (American),  210, 
250. 

joins  La  Fayette,  209. 
Webb,  Daniel,  col.,  regiment  of,  258. 
Webster,  James,  lieut.-col.,  170,  180  bis, 
181. 

Wedderburn,  Alexander,  afterwards  1st 
baron  Loughborough  and  earl  of 
Rosslyn,  12. 
considerations  with  regard  to  the 

American  Commission,  29. 
favours  coercion  as  the  means  for 

ending  the  rebellion,  24. 
letters  from,  21,  24,  27,  28. 
Wedel,   count,   a   midshipman   in  the 

Danish  service,  137. 
Wemys,  James,  major,  177. 
Wentworth,    John,   governor    [of  New 

Hampshire],  43. 
West  Florida,  the,  122. 
West  India  goods,  prices  of,  16. 
West  Indies,  205,  206  bis,  266. 

danger  of,  due  to  non -arrival  of 

reinforcements,  118. 
difficulties  of  navigation  in,  279. 
4  £  per  cent,  duty  in,  296. 
English  expedition  to,  272. 
English  forces  in,  numbers  of,  153. 


West  Indies — cont. 

English  government  in,  criticism  of, 
109. 

English  position  in,  steps  necessary 

for  regaining,  133. 
English  troops  sent  to,  117. 
English   troops   to   be   sent  back 

from,  152. 
France    intends    to    increase  her 

strength  in,  42. 
French  and  Spanish  ships  expected 

to  be  despatched  to,  144. 
French  fleet  in,  124. 
French  in,  numbers  of,  133. 
fortifications  in,  weakness  of,  133. 
hurricane  in,  189,  190. 
importance  of,  291. 
lack  of  stores  in,  195. 
letters  from,  mentioned,  251  n. 
naval  opinion  of  the  value  of,  and 

possibility  of  defence  of,  279. 
naval  stations  in  (i.e  Jamaica  and 

Leeward    islands),  commanders 

in  chief  at,  203,  280. 

 ,  ,  note  of  letters  to,  119. 

need  for  increased  garrisons  in,  144. 
offensive  operations  in,  152. 
papers  relating  to,  272-296. 
adm.  Sir  George  B.  Rodney  sails 

for,  216. 

route  from  River  Plate  to  Europe 

by,  154. 
■scheme  for  conquest  of,  134. 
ships  not  sent  from  New  York  to, 

200. 

ships  of  adm.  Robert  Digby's  squad- 
ron sent  to,  216. 

ships  under  adm.  Samuel  Graves 
ordered  to,  189. 

state  of  affairs  in,  143. 

stores  for,  left  behind  by  adm.  Sir 
George  B.  Rodney,  190. 

suggestion  as  to  sending  recruits  to, 
121. 

supply  of  provisions  to,  123. 
trade  of  East  India  with  159. 
the  war  in,  294. 

English  or  British  islands,  196, 293. 

 ,  danger  of,  219. 

 ,  expected  attack  on,  199. 

 ,  governors  of,  action  of,  in 

late  war,  203. 

 ,  ,  military  men  to  be 

sent  as,  282. 

 ,  sugar  islands,  279. 

 ,  undeveloped  state  of,  134. 

Dutch  settlements,  293. 

French  islands,   196,    205,  290, 
291  bis. 

 ,  attack  on,  suggested,  218. 

 ,  commander  in  chief  of.  See 

marquis  de  Bouille. 

 ,  defenceless  condition  of,  278. 

 ,  improvement  of.  134. 

 ,  plan  for  taking,  272. 

 ,  state  of,  292.  " 

 ,  supplied   by  British  mer- 
chants, 203. 

Spanish  Islands,  291, 
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West  Indies  :  Spanish  Islands — cont. 

 ,  attack  on,  suggested,  218. 

 ,  plan  for  taking,  272. 

Westminster,  Duke  Street,  letters  dated 
at,  23,  90,  91. 
Palace  Yard,  29. 
Westminster  school,  131. 
West  Mountain,  Virginia,  123. 
Westover,  [Virginia],  209. 
West    Point    (the    Highlands    up  the 
Hudson  river),  [New  York],  129. 
attempt  upon,  abandoned,  193. 
betrayal  of,  undertaken  by  Benedict 

Arnold,  192. 
value  of  post  at,  192. 
Weymouth,  lord.    See  Thomas  Thynne, 
3rd   viscount   Weymouth,  after- 
wards marquess  of  Bath. 
White,  Richard,  lieut.-col.,  63. 
Whitehall,  letters  dated  at,  56,  58,  60, 
66,83,84,92,  93,  94,  117,  121,  130, 
132,  135,  136,  143,  182,  206  bis, 
208,  215,  282,  283  bis,  284,  285. 
Secretary  of  State's  office  at,  precis 

of  information  dated  at,  184. 
lieut.-col,  Benjamin  Thompson  ob- 
jects to  his  letters  being  sent  to,  255. 
Whitemarsh,  [Pennsylvania],  American 

rebels'  camp  at,  85,  87. 
Whitie  Plains,  [New  York],  119. 
victory  at,  89. 

George  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau  encamped  on,  211,  212. 
White  point,  [South  Carolina],  batteries 
at,  99. 

White  servants  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 

proposed  enlistment  of,  19. 
Whitmond,  lieut.  (marines),  277. 
Whitmore,  Edward,  brigadier,  258  6 is. 
grenadiers  of,  263. 
James  Wolfe's  opinion  of,  265. 
Wightman,  William,  2nd.  lieut.  (marines), 
278. 

Wilkinson,  Andrew,  capt.  of  the  Grafton, 
279. 

William    Henry,    prince,    reviews  the 
King's  American  Dragoons,  253. 

states  his  opinion  of  their  efficiency, 
254. 
Williams : 

sergeant,  heads  revolt  in  American 
camp,  198. 

Griffith,  major,  letter  from,  249. 

■  ,  question  of  sending  to  com- 
mand artillery  in  America,  249. 

 ,  son  of,  249. 

Williamsburg  (Williamsburgh),  Virginia, 
223,  234,  243,  246. 

English  troops  leave,  210. 

gaol  or  prison  at,  description  of,  241. 

 ,  letter  dated  at,  242. 

gaoler  at,  241,  243,  245. 

 .  See  also  Mr.  Pelham. 

neck  of,  abandoned,  211. 

prisoners  leave,  245. 

prisoners  sent  to,  239. 

summer  quarters  at,  209. 

treatment  of  lieut. -governor  Henry 
Hamilton  at,  240. 


Williamson : 

Adam,  capt.-lieut.  (engineers),  261. 
Andrew,    gen.     (American),  sub- 
mission of,  170. 
George,    col.    (artillery),    at  New 
York,  268. 

 ,  letter  from,  268. 

Willing,  James,  capt.  (American!,  action 

of  party  of,  122. 
Wilmington,    [Delaware],     position  of 

enemy  at,  107. 
Wilson,  sir  Thomas  Spencer,  bart.,  col., 

proposed  as  major -gen.,  54. 
Winchester,  [Hants],  letter  dated  at,  249. 
Windward  Islands,  (the  Southern  Carib- 

bees),  118. 
Windward  passage,  295. 
Winter  Hill,  [Massachusetts],  magazine 
at,  13,  14. 

Winter    operations    to    be  abandoned 

(1776-7),  38. 
Wissahichon  creek,  [Pennsylvania],  85. 
Wolfe,  James,  col.  and  brigadier-gen., 

active   in   preparations   for  the 

siege  of  Louisburg,  262. 
advises    the    prosecution    of  the 

advantage   already   gained  over 

the  French,  266. 
asks   for   services   of   lieut.  John 

Carden,  257. 
complains    of    the    quantity  and 

quality  of  his  troops,  257. 
describes  his  voyage  to  Halifax,  258. 
describes  the  siege  of  Louisburg, 

262-4. 

details  plan  of  attack  upon  Louis- 
burg, 259. 

letters  from,  257  bis,  259,  262. 

offers  to  take  the  isle  of  Aix,  266. 

ready  to  reinforce  gen.  James  Aber- 
cromby,  265. 

ready  to  start  for  Louisburg,  258. 

regiment  of  (67th),  267. 

urges   that  the   fall   of  Louisburg 
should  be  followed  up,  264. 
Workmen  hired  to  go  to  America,  46. 


Y 

Yadkin,  forks  of  the,  [North  Carolina], 

rising  of  loyalists  at,  176. 
Yarmouth,  the,  191. 
York.  See  Yorktown. 
York,  [Pennsylvania],  87. 
Yorktown  (York),  Virginia,  245,  246. 

capitulation  of,  disastrous  effect  ol 
10th  Article  of,  217. 

earl  Cornwallis'  forces  at,  212. 

siege  of,  214. 

surrender  of,  214. 
Young : 

James,  adm.  (one  of  the  command- 
ers-in-chief in  the  West  Indies), 
note  of  letters  to,  119. 

William,  capt  of  the  Sandwich,  293. 
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HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 


Public  Record  Office, 

Chancery  Lane, 

London,  W.CL 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  ratify  and 
confirm  the  terms  of  the  Commission  issued  by  Her  late 
Majesty,  appointing  certain  Commissioners  to  ascertain  what 
unpublished  MSS.  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  private 
persons  and  in  institutions,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Literary, 
or  Scientific  History  of  this  country ;  and  to  appoint  certain 
additional  Commissioners  for  the  same  purposes.  The  present 
Commissioners  are  : — 

Sir  Herbert  H.  Cozens-Hardy,  Master  of  the   Rolls ;  the 
Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,   K.T.,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G., 
Lord    Fitzmaurice,    Lord    Alverstone,    G.C.M.G.,  Lord 
Lindley,    Lord  Stanmore,  G.C.M.G.,  Lord  Collins,  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn,  O.M.,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Sir  H.  C. 
Maxwell-Lyte,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
The  Commissioners  think  it  probable  that  you  may  feel  an 
interest  in  this  object,  and  be  willing  to  assist  in  the  attainment 
of  it ;  and  with  that  view  they  desire  to  lay  before  you  an  outline 
of  the  course  which  they  usually  follow. 

If  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  express  his  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  Commissioners  any  imprinted  book,  or  collection 
of  documents  in  his  possession  or  custody,  they  will  cause  an 
inspection  to  be  made  by  some  competent  person,  and  should 
the  MSS.  appear  to  come  within  the  scope  of  their  enquiry,  the 
owner  will  be  asked  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  copies  or 
abstracts  of  them  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission,  which  are 
presented  to  Parliament  every  Session. 

To  avoid  any  possible  apprehension  that  the  examination  of 
papers  by  the  Commissioners  may  /^tend  to  title-deeds  or  other 
documents  of  present  legal  value,  positive  instructions  are  given 
to  every  person  who  inspects  MSS.  on  their  behalf  that  nothing 
relating  to  the  titles  of  existing  owners  is  to  be  divulged,  and 
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that  if  in  the  course  of  his  work  any  modern  title-deeds  or 
papers  of  a  private  character  chance  to  come  before  him,  they 
are  to  be  instantly  put  aside,  and  not  to  be  examined  or 
calendared  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

The  object  of  the  Commission  is  the  discovery  of  unpublished 
historical  and  literary  materials,  and  in  all  their  proceedings 
the  Commissioners  will  direct  their  attention  to  that  object 
exclusively. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory,  when  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  is  a  large  one,  for  the  inspector  to 
make  a  selection  therefrom  at  the  place  of  deposit  and  to  obtain 
the  owner's  consent  to  remove  the  selected  papers  to  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  or  to  the  General  Register 
House  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  can  be  more  fully  dealt  with, 
and  where  they  will  be  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  if  they 
formed  part  of  the  muniments  of  the  realm,  during  the  term  of 
their  examination.  Among  the  numerous  owners  of  MSS. 
who  have  allowed  their  papers  of  historical  interest  to  be 
temporarily  removed  from  their  muniment  rooms  and  lent  to  the 
Commissioners  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  a  report  may  be 
named  : — His  Majesty  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Marquess  Towns- 
hend,  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  Lord  Braye,  Lord  Hothfield,  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr. 
Stopford  Sackville,  the  Right  Hon.  F.  J.  Savile  Foljambe, 
Sir  George  Womb  well,  Mr.  le  Fleming,  of  Rydal,  Mr.  Ley  borne 
Popham,  of  Littlecote,  and  Mr.  Fortescue,  of  Dropmore. 

The  costs  of  inspections,  reports,  and  calendars,  and  the 
conveyance  of  documents,  will  be  defrayed  at  the  public  expense, 
without  any  charge  to  the  owners. 

The  Commissioners  will  also,  if  so  requested,  give  their 
advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  repairing  and  preserving  any 
interesting  papers  or  MSS.  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  decay. 

The  Commissioners  will  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will 
communicate  to  them  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  objects  for  which  this 
Commission  has  been  issued. 

R.  A.  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 


HISTORICAL   MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  WHAT 
PAPERS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  BELONGING  TO  PRIVATE  FAMILIES  AND 
INSTITUTIONS  ARE  EXTANT  WHICH  WOULD  BE  OF  UTILITY  IN  THE 
ILLUSTRATION  OF  HISTORY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW,  SCIENCE,  AND  GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


{Size.  Feci])  to  Ninth  Report,  Part  III.,  inclusive  ;  after  that  Svo.) 


(Dates  in  parentheses  show  years  of  Reprints.) 


1870 
(1874) 


1871 


1872 
(1895) 


1873 


1873 
1876 


1876 


First  Report,  with  Appendix   

England.  House  of  Lords;  Cambridge  Col- 
leges; Abingdon,  and  other  Corporations, 
&c.  Scotland.  Advocates'  Library,  Glas- 
gow Corporation,  &c.  Ireland.  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  other  Corporations,  &c. 

Second  Report,  with  Appendix,  and  Index 

to  the  First  and  Second  Reports  

England.  House  of  Lords  ;  Cambridge  Col- 
leges ;  Oxford  Colleges ;  Monastery  of 
Dominican  Friars  at  Woodchester,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Earl  Spencer,  &c.  Scotland. 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's  Universities,  &c. 
Ireland.  Marquis  of  Ormonde  ;  Dr.  Lyons, 
&c. 

Third  Report,  with  Appendix  and  Index  ... 
England.  House  of  Lords;  Cambridge  Col- 
leges ;  Stonyhurst  College  ;  Bridgwater  and 
other  Corporations  ;  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Marquis  of 
Bath,  &c.  Scotland.  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  Duke  of  Montrose.  &c.  Ireland. 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  ;  Black  Book  of 
Limerick,  &c. 

Fourth  Report,  with  Appendix.  Part  I.  ... 
England.  House  of  Lords ;  Westminster 
Abbey ;  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Colleges ; 
Cinque  Ports,  Hythe,  and  other  Corporations, 
Marquis  of  Bath,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  &c. 
Scotland.  Duke  of  Argyll,  &c.  Ireland. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Marquis  of 
Ormonde. 

Ditto.  Part  II.   Index  ... 

Fifth  Report,  with  Appendix.  Part  I 

England.  House  of  Lords ;  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Colleges  ;  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury ;  Rye,  Lydd,  and  other  Corpora- 
tions, Duke  of  Sutherland,  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Reginald  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  &c. 
Scotland.   Earl  of  Aberdeen,  &c. 

Ditto.  Part  II.  Index   


C.  55 


C.  441 


C.  673 


C. 


C.  857-i 
C.  1132 


C.  H32-i 


(15438r—  9.)    Wt.  3174— 4.    1550.    2;  10.    D  &  S.  (&) 


It 


1878 
(1893) 

1879 
(1895) 


1879 
(1895) 

1881 


1877    Sixth  Repoet,  with  Appendix.   Part  I. 

England.  House  of  Lords  ;  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Colleges  ;  Lambeth  Palace  ; 
Black  Book  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Bridport,  Wallingford,  and  other 
Corporations  ;  Lord  Leconfield,  Sir  Reginald 
Graham,  Sir  Henry  Ingilby,  &c.  Scotland. 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Earl  of  Moray,  &c.  Ireland. 
Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
Ditto.   Part  II.  Index   

Seventh  Report,  with  Appendix.   Part  I. ... 
House  of  Lords  ;  County  of  Somerset  ;  Earl 
of  Egmont,  Sir  Frederick  Graham,  Sir  Harry 
VerDey,  &c. 
Ditto.   Part  II.   Appendix  and  Index 

Duke  of  Atholl,  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  Sir  S.  F. 
Livingstone,  &c. 
Eighth  Report,  with  Appendix  and  Index. 

Part  I.   

Re-issued  as  Stationery  Office  publications — 
Report  and  Appendix,  Part  I.,  Section  I. 
Price  6s.  8vo. 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  Earl  of  Portsmouth  ; 
Earl  of  Jersey  ;   House  of  Lords ;  Lord 
Emly  ;  Ralph  Bankes,  Esq.,  Geo.  Wingfield 
Digby,  Esq. ;  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 
Corporation  of  Trinity  House. 
Report  and  Appendix,  Part  I.,  Section  II. 
Price  6s.  8vo. 
Magdalen    College,   Oxford ;   Corporation  of 
Pontefract ;    Lord    Braybrooke ;  Viscount 
Arbuthnott ;  Earl  of  Glasgow  ;  Miss  Hamil- 
ton of  Burns  and  Cochno  ;  Alex.  C.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  of  Eaglescarnie  ;  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury ;   Corporations  of  Chester  and 
Leicester ;   The  O'Conor  Don,  M.P.  ;  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide  ;  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 
Report  and  Appendix,  Part  I.,  Section  III. 
Price  4s.  6d.  8vo. 
Earl  of  Denbigh ;  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
Ewelme  Almshouse ;  Queen  Anne's  Bounty; 
E.  Hailstone,  Esq.  ;  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Worcester  ;  Bishop  Bubwith's  Almshouses  ; 
Derry  Diocesan  Library  ;  G.  H.  Finch,  Esq. 
1881    Ditto.   Part  II.   Appendix  and  Index 

Duke  of  Manchester. 
1881    Ditto.   Part  III.  Appendix  and  Index 
Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

1883  Ninth  Report,  with  Appendix  and  Index. 
(1895)     Part  I  

St.  Paul's  and  Canterbury  Cathedrals  ;  Eton 
College ;  Carlisle,  Yarmouth,  Canterbury, 
and  Barnstaple  Corporations,  &c. 

1884  Ditto.   Part  II.  Appendix  and  Index 
(1895)        England.   House  of  Lords,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

C.  Pole  Gell,  Alfred  Morrison,  Esqs.,  &c. 
Scotland.    Lord  Elphinstone,  H.  C.  Max- 
well Stuart,  Esq.,  &c.   Ireland.   Duke  of 
Leinster,  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  &c. 
1884    Ditto.   Part  III.  Appendix  and  Index 
Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville. 

[Re-issued,  1904,  revised  and  extended,  as  Cd. 
1892.    Price  Is.  IQd.] 
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1883 
(1895) 

1888 
1889 
1892 
1894 
1896 
1899 
1899 
1902 
1904 
1906 


188c 


1885 
(1895) 

1885 
1885 


1885 


1885 
(1895) 

1887 


1887 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 


1890 


1888 

1888 
1889 
1888 

1891 
1889 


Calendar  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Mar- 
quis of   Salisbury,  K.G-.  (or  Cecil  MSS.). 


I. 
II. 


Part 
Part 
Part  III. 
Part  IV. 
Part  V. 
Part  VI. 
Part  VII. 
Part  VIII. 
Part  IX. 
Part  X. 
Part  XI. 
Part  XII. 


1306-1571 
1572-1582 
1583-1589 
1590-1594 
1594-1596 
1593  ... 

1597  ... 

1598  ... 

1599  ... 

1600  ... 

1601  ... 

1602  ... 


Tenth  Report   

(Re-issued,  1906,  as  a  Stationery  Office  publica- 
tion.   Price  6d.~) 

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

(1.)  Earl  of  Eglinton,  Sir  J.  S.  Maxwell,  Bart., 
and  C.  S.  H.  D.  Moray,  C.  F.  Weston  Under- 
wood, G-.  W.  Digby,  Esqs. 

(2.)  The  Family  of  Gawdy   

(3.)  Wells  Cathedral   

[Re-issued,  1906,  revised  and  extended,  as 
Cd.  2810.    Price  2s.  lid.] 

(4.)  Earl  of  Westmorland ;  Capt.  Stewart  ; 
Lord  Stafford ;  Sir  N.  W.  Throckmorton  ; 
Sir  P.  T.  Mainwaring,  Lord  Muncaster,  M.P., 
Capt.  J.  F.  Bagot,  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  Earl  of 
Powis,  and  others,  the  Corporations  of  Kendal, 
Wenlock,  Bridgnorth,  Eye,  Plymouth ;  the 
County  of  Essex ;  and  Stony  hurst  College. 

(Re-issued,  1906,  as  a  Stationery  Office  publica- 
tion.   Price  6s?) 

(5.)  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  Earl  of  Fingall, 
Corporations  of  Galway  and  Waterford,  Sees 
of  Dublin  and  Ossory,  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland. 

(6.)  Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  Lord  Braye, 
Gr.  F.  Luttrell,  P.  P.  Bouverie,  W.  Bromley 
Davenport,  R.  T.  Balfour,  Esqs. 

Eleventh  Report   

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

(1.)  H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq.,  Salvetti  Correspondence 

(2.)  House  of  Lords,  1678-1688   

(3.)  Corporations  of  Southampton  and  Lynn... 

(4.)  Marquess  Townshend   

(5.)  Earl  of  Dartmouth  

(6.)  Duke  of  Hamilton  

(7.)  Duke  of  Leeds,  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
Lord  Hothfield,  &c. ;  Bridgwater  Trust  Office, 
Reading  Corporation,  Inner  Temple  Library. 

Twelfth  Report   

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

(1.)  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.  (Coke  MSS.,  at  Mel- 
bourne Hall,  Derby).   Vol.  I. 

(2.)  Ditto   Vol.  II  

(3.)  Ditto   Vol.  Ill  

(4.)  Duke  of  Rutland,  G.C.B.    Vol.  I  

(5.)  Ditto   Vol.  II  

(6.)  House  of  Lords,  1689-1690   
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C.  5463 
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C.  6823 
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C.  5060-iv 
C.  5060-v 
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Appendices  and  Indexes — cont. 

1890  (7.)  S.  H.  le  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Rydal  

1891  (8.)  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.,  Earl  of  Home 
1891  (9.)  Duke     of     Beaufort,     KG.,    Earl  of 

Donoughmore ;  J.  H.  Gurney,  W.  W.  B. 
Hulton,  R.  W.  Ketton,  G-.  A.  Aitken,  P.  V. 
Smith,  Esqs. ;  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  Cathedrals  of 
Ely,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Peterborough  ; 
Corporations  of  Gloucester,  Higham  Ferrers, 
and  Newark  ;  Southwell  Minster  ;  Lincoln 
District  Registry. 
(10.)  First  Earl  of  Charlemont.  Vol.1. 

Thirteenth  Report  

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

(1.)  Duke  of  Portland.    Vol.  I  

(2.)  Ditto.    Vol.  II  

(3.)  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  of  Dropmore.  Vol.  I. 
(4.)  Corporations  of  Rye,  Hastings,  and  Here- 
ford ;  Captain  F.  C.  Loder-Symonds,  E.  R. 
Wodehouse,  M.P.,  J.  Dovaston,  Esqs.,  Sir 
T.  B.  Leonard,  Bart.,  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray, 
and  Earl  of  Dartmouth  (Supplementary 
Report). 

(5.)  House  of  Lords,  1690-1691  

(6.)  Sir  W.  Fitzherbert,  Bart. ;  the  Delaval 
Family,  of  Seaton  Delaval ;  Earl  of  Ancaster ; 
General  Lyttelton-Annesley. 

(7.)  Eari  of  Lonsdale  ...   

(8.)  First  Earl  of  Charlemont.    Vol.  II. 

Fourteenth  Report  

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 

(1.)  Duke  of  Rutland,  G.C.B.    Vol.  III. 

(2.)  Duke  of  Portland.   Vol.  Ill  

(3.)  Duke  of  Roxburghe  ;  Sir  H.  H.  Campbell, 
Bart. ;  Earl  of  Strathmore ;  Countess 
Dowager  of  Seafield. 

(4.)  Lord  Kenyon  

(5.)  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  of  Dropmore.  Vol.  II. 

(6.)  House  of  Lords,  1692-93   

{Manuscripts  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1693-1695, 
Vol.  I.  {New  Series').    See  H.L.  No.  (5)  of 
1900.    Price  2s.  2d. 
Ditto.  1695-1697.    Vol.  II.    See  H.L.  No.  (18) 

of  1903.    Price  2s.  9d. 
Ditto.      1697-1699.     Vol.    III.     See  H.L. 
No.  (175)  of  1905.    Price  2s.) 
1908  Ditto.    1699-1702.    Vol.  IV.   See  H.L.  No.  (!) 

of  1908.    Price  2s.  9d. 

1895  (7.)  Marquis  of  Ormonde  

1895  (8.)  Lincoln,  Bury  S.  Edmunds,  Hertford,  and 

Great   Grimsby  Corporations ;    Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester,  and  of   Lichfield ; 
Bishop's  Registry  of  Worcester. 
1895  (9.)  Earl    of    Buckinghamshire ;     Earl  of 

Lindsey ;  Earl  of  Onslow  ;  Lord  Emly ; 
T.  J.  Hare,  Esq.,  J.  Round,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1895  (10.)  Earl  of  Dartmouth.    Vol.  II.  American 
Papers. 

1899    Fifteenth  Report   .,.  ..,   

This  is  introductory  to  the  following 
Appendices  and  Indexes  : 
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(3.)  Charles  Haliday,  Esq.,  of  Dublin  ;  Acts  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  1556-1571  ; 
Sir  William  Usshers's  Table  to  the  Council 
Book  ;  Table  to  the  Red  Council  Book. 

1897  (4.)  Duke  of  Portland.   Vol.  IV  

1897  (5.)  Right  Hon.  F.  J.  Savile  Foljambe  

1897  (6.)  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Castle  Howard   

1897  (7.)  Duke  of  Somerset ;  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  ; 

Sir  F.  a.  Puleston,  Bart. 
(8.)  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  at 
Drumlanrig.    Vol.  I 

1897  (9.)  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Annandale 
1899  (10.)  Shrewsbury  and  Coventry  Corporations  ; 

Sir  H.  O.  Corbet,  Bart.,  Earl  of  Radnor, 
P.  T.  Tillard,  J.  R.  Carr-Ellison,  Andrew 
Kingsmill,  Esqs. 

Manuscripts  in  the  Welsh  Language  : 

1898  Vol.  I.    Lord  Mostyn.  at  Mostyn  Hall  

Vol.  I.    Part  II.— W.  R.  M.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of 

Peniarth. 

Vol.  I.    Part  III.— Peniarth.  Sir  T.  Williams  ; 

John  Jones,  Robert  Vaughan,  Esqs. 
Vol.  II.    Part  I.    Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  Free 
Library,  Cardiff  ;  Havod  ;  W rexham  ;  Llan- 
wrin  ;  Merthyr  ;  Aberdar. 
Vol.  II.   Part  II.    Plas  Llan  Stephan  ;  Free 
Library,  Cardiff. 

1905  Vol.11.    Part  III.    Panton  ;  Cwrtmawr 

1899  Manuscripts.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
berry,  K.G-.,  K.T.,  at  Montagu  House,  Whitehall. 
Vol.  I. 

1903    Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  II.    (Part  I.)  

1903    Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  II.    (Part  II.)  

1903  Ditto.  Ditto,  at  Drumlanrig  Castle.  Vol.  EI.  ... 
1899    Ditto.    Marquess  of  Ormonde,  K.P.,  at  Kilkenny 

Castle.  Vol.11. 
1909    Ditto.    Ditto.    Index  to  Vols.  I.  and  II  

1902  Ditto.    Ditto.    New  Series.    Vol.  I  

1903  Ditto.    Ditto.        Ditto.       Vol.  II  

1904  Ditto.    Ditto.        Ditto.       Vol.  Ill  

1906  Ditto.    Ditto.        Ditto.       Vol.  IV  

1908    Ditto.    Ditto.        Ditto.        Vol.  V.   

1904  Ditto.    Mrs.  Stopford-Sackville.    Vol.  I  

Ditto.  Ditto.  Vol.  II  

1899    Ditto.    Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.    Vol.  V  

1901    Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  VI.,  with  Index  to  Vols. 
III.-VI. 

1901    Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  VII    

1907  Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  VIII  

1899    Ditto.    J.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq  

1899    Ditto.    J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.    Vol.  Ill  

1905  Ditto.    Ditto.     Vol.  IV  

1906  Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  V  .'. 

1908  Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  VI  

1899  Ditto.    F.  W.  Leyborne-Popham,  Esq  

1900  Ditto.    Mrs.  Frankland-Russell-Astley      ...  ... 

1900    Ditto.    Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  

1900  Ditto.    Beverley  Corporation  

1901  Ditto.  Various  Collections.  Vol.  I.  Corporations 
of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Burford  and  Lostwithiel ; 
Counties  of  Wilts  and  Worcester ;  Bishop  of 
Chichester ;  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester, 
Canterbury,  and  Salisbury. 


C.  8364 


C.  8497 
C.  8550 
C.  8551 
C.  8552 

C.  8553 

C.  8554 
C.  9472 


C.  8829 
C.  9468 

Cd.  2443 

Cd.  1100 

Cd.  1692 

Cd.  2444 
C.  9214 


Cd.  930 
Cd.  930-i 
Cd.  1827 
C.  9245 

Cd.  4774 
Cd.  929 
Cd.  1691 
Cd.  1963 
Cd.  3008 
Cd.  4116 
Cd.  1892 

C.  9466 
Cd.  676 

Cd.  783 
Cd.  3475 
C.  9469 
C.  9470 
Cd.  2233 
Cd.  2811 
Cd.  3670 
C.  9471 
Cd.  282 
Cd.  283 
Cd.  284 
Cd.  784 
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Date. 

No.  of 
Paper. 

Price. 

d. 

1903 

Manuscripts.  Various  Collections.  Vol.  II.  Sir  Geo. 
worn  Dwell,   uuKe  oi  iNorroiK.   .Lord  iiiamunct 
Talbot  (the  Shrewsbury  Papers),  Miss  Buxton, 
Mrs.  Harford  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  of  Woolley. 

Cd.  932 

2  4 

1  OA  i 

Ditto.    Ditto.    Vol.  111.     1.  r>.  Clarke- Inornnill, 
Esq.,  Sir  T.  Barrett-Lennard,  Bart.,  Pelham  R. 
Papillon,  W.  Cleverly  Alexander,  Esqs. 

1       1  Art  J 

Cd.  1964 

1  6 

-1  JV  4 

unto,    uitto.     voi.   -iv.     r>isnop  or   isaiisoury , 
Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  ; 
Earl  of  Leicester  ;  Sir  W.  Clayton,  Bart. ;  Major 

Prl    Q91  Q 

1  Q 

i  y 

Money-Kyrle  ;   F.  H.  T.  Jervoise,  Esq.  ;  Glem- 
ham  Hall :  Corporations  of  Salisbury,  Orford  and 

Aldeburgh. 

1  QAQ 

iyuy 

uitto.    .Ditto,    v  oi.  v .    uoionei  lvioruaunt  nay  or 
Duns  Castle ;    Sir    Archibald  Edmonstone  of 
Duntreath  ;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Fintry. 

C<A    A  /?AA 

1  A 
1  4 

1  QAQ 

JL/ILLO.      -LJIIjIjO.       V  OI.    V  1,      IVXlbs   1YX.  XliyrtJ  IrXdiLOIldiLU.  j 

captain    ±1.    v.   ivnox ,    u.  wyKenam-iviarcin, 
K.  B.  Tighe,  Esqs.,  Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne. 

Prl  1QQ0 

1902 

Calendar  of  the  Stuart  Manuscripts  at  Windsor 

Pooflo      Viol  nn  rr  in  or    f  n     TTta     TYT     acIv     +-,Vi  o  TTiYinr 
UdbultJj     UcIUilglllg     bU     XXlO     XTidJCtoUj'      tut;  XVIIlg. 

Vol.  I. 

Cd.  927 

2  11 

1  QAA 

j  yui 

T"»  •  f  f  „       Vr>l  TT 

JJlttiO.     VOI.  ±1  ... 

9  Q 

^  y 

1907 

Ditto.   Vol.  Ill  

UltbO.     VOL  IV.... 

Cd.  3430 

2  10 

in  i lie 
press. 

1  QA9 

lYianuscripts   or   "ooionei   jjaviu.   lviiine-iiomc,  or 
Wedderburn  Castle,  N.B. 

Prl  QQ1 

vci,  yoi 

1  A 
1  i 

1  QAl 

Ditto.    Marquess  of  Bath,  at  Longleat,  Wiltshire. 
Vol.  1. 

j  y 

1  QA7 

DlttO.     DlttO.      VOI.  11.             ...          ...  ... 

Prl  Q171 

1  A 
1  U 

1  OAQ 

Ditto.    Ditto,    v oi.  ill.     nor  papers j      ...  ... 

Prl  QfilQ 

\jCi.  oo±y 

9  K 

1904 

American  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.   Vol.  I. 

Cd.  2201 

2  3 

i  QAA 

Ditto.     VOI.  11.  ...         ...  ••• 

9  fl 

1907 

Ditto.    Vol.  Ill  

Cd.  3669 

1  11 

1  QAQ 

T\-i.L.         TTnl  TV 

DlttO.      VOI.  IV....          ...          .  . 

9  Q 

1  QA  1 

SIXTEENTH   JttEFOKi    ^containing   a  listi   or  uxie 
owners  of  Manuscripts  upon  whose  collections 
Reports  have  been  made  to  July,  1904). 

Prl  99AQ 

A  Q 

1904 

Manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  at 
Alloa  House,  JN.tJ. 

Oc\    91  QA 

Lei,  Jiyu 

9  7 

1905 

Ditto.    Lady  Du  Cane  ...  ... 

9 

1905 

Ditto.    Marquess  of  Lothian,  at  Blickling  Hall  ... 

9*41  Q 

9  9 

1905 

Ditto.    Earl  of  Egmont.   Vol.  I.    Part  I  

Cd.  2318 

1  8 

i  oaf; 

TV  4-4-,-.             "niffn                  Vnl   T      Pnrr,  TT 

DlttO.                UlttO,                      VOI.  1.      JTttlL  XX....  ... 

1  Q 

1909 

DlttO.             DlttO.                 VOI.  11. 

OA  If^QQ 

\jd.  ioyy 

1  o 

1905 

T^v  •  1.1. T\.-i  l^/-v  /-v-P  T>  n  4-1  n  -n  rl         V/->1  TV 

Ditto.    DuKe  or  itutiana.    voi.  iv. 

OA  9R0fi 

9  Q 

^  y 

1906 

Ditto.    Earl  of  Verulam   

Cd.  2973 

1  4 

1  QA/? 

iyuo 

JJluuO.      V-*-  railUloOclllJ             ui-it;    ^UXlVCllU)  XTXCi.L/i-LctIlu& 

Quay,  Dublin. 

f)A  9Sfi7 

1  4 

1907 

Ditto.   Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  

Cd.  2810 

2  11 

1907 

Ditto.    Earl  of  Ancaster,  Grimsthorpe   

Cd.  3429 

2  7 

1907 

Seventeenth  Report  (containing  a  list  of  the 
owners  of  Manuscripts  upon  whose  collections 

Cd.  3737 

0  11 

Reports  have  been  made  to  June,  1907). 
Manuscripts  of  Lord  Polwarth   

In  the 

press. 

*  [Cd.  4954.]  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  1854-1908.  Tables  and 
Charts.  5*.  2c?. 

[Cd.  4924.]    Standard  Time  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom.  6c?. 

[Cd.  4999.]    Tropical  Diseases  Research  Fund  Committee.   Report  for  1909.   2s.  Sc?. 

[Cd.  5040.]  Railway  Accidents  and  Casualties,  United  Kingdom,  for  Quarter 
ending  Sept.  30,  1909.  Is.  8c?. 

H.C.  171-m.  of  1909.  Municipal  Trading  (United  Kingdom).  Part  IV.  London 
County,  City,  and  Boroughs.  1*.  lid. 

H.C.  5  of  1910.    Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes).    7th  Report.    1907-9.  8£d. 

Military  :— 

Amharic  Language,  Short  Manual  of  the.    With  Vocabulary.  1909. 

Army  Pay,  Appointment,  Promotion  and  Non-Effective  Pay.    Royal  Warrant. 

1909.  Is. 

Artillery.    Field.    Training.    1908.    Amendments,  1{  eb.  1910.  3c?. 

Command.    Western.    Standing  Orders.    Jan.  1,  1910.  2d. 

Courses  of  Instruction,  1910.  2d. 
Examination  Papers  : — 

Special  Reserve,  Militia,  Territorial  Force,  and  University  Candidates. 

Oct.  1909.  1*. 

Staff  College.    Admission  to  the.    Aug.  1909.  Is. 
Kit  Plates.    Royal  Engineers  : — 

4.  Mounted  N.C.O.  or  Driver  and  Field  Troop  Sapper.    Full  Kit  laid  out  for  Inspec- 
/  -         tion  in  Barrack  Room.  Id. 

5.  Mounted.    Detail  of  Shelf  and  Bedding.  Id. 
Medical  Corps.    Royal  Army  : — 

Standing  Orders.    Amendments.  Id 

Training.    Part  III.    Military  Training.    1909.  Id] 

Publications  (Recent)  of  Military  Interest.    List  of.    No.  12.    Jan.  1910.  4d] 

Russo-Japanese  War.    Official  History.    Part  IV.    Liao-yang.  4a] 

Transport.    Mechanical.    Regulations  for  the  Appointment  of  Inspectors  of.  Id] 

Water  Supply  Manual.  6c?.' 

Admiralty  Publications  : — 

Seamanship.    Manual  of.    Vol.  II.    1909.  2s. 
Tides  and  Tidal  Streams  of  the  British  Islands,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  North  Coast 
of  France.    1st  Edition.    1909.  2s.  6c?. 

United  States  (East  Coast)  Pilot.    Part  II.    From  Barnegat  Inlet,  New  Jersey,  to 
Cape  Canaveral,  Florida.    2nd  Edition.  3s. 
Local  Government  Board:— 
Drainage  and  Disposal  of  Waste  Matters  at  Public  Elementary  Schools. 
Memorandum  on  the  arrangements  for,  for  which  loans  under  the  Board's  sanction  are 
required  ;  with  especial  reference  to  schools  in  country  places  where  sewers  and  water 
services  are  not  available.  Id. 
Extract  from  the  Board's  Report  for  1908-9.    Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  4c?. 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  &c,  Act,  1909  : — 

Circular,  Dec.  31,  1909,  to  County  Councils  other  than  the  London  County  Council.  Id. 
Do.  do.       to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Id. 

Do.  d».       to  Town  Councils  and  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils.  Id. 

Memorandum,  do.       to  Councils  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  2d. 
Do.  do.       to  Councils  of  Boroughs  and  other  Urban  Districts.  2d. 

Do.  do.       to  Councils  of  Rural  Districts.  2d. 

Reports  on  Public  Health  and  Medical  Subjects.    New  Series  : — 

21.  Sanitary  Circumstances  of  the  Axbridge  Rural  District,  Somerset.  3c?. 

Emigrant's  Information  Office,    31  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 
Colonies,  Handbooks  for  : — 

No.  1.  Canada.    2.  New  South  Wales.    3.  Victoria.    4.  South  Australia,    5.  Queens- 
land.   6.  Western  Australia.    7.  Tasmania.    8.  New  Zealand.   9.  Cape  Colony. 
10.  Natal.   11.  Transvaal.    12.  Orange  River  Colony.   Id.  each.  ;  13.  Professional. 
14.  Emigration  Statutes  and  General.  3c?.  each  ;  15  (Nos.  1  to  14  in  cloth).  2s. 
Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for  : — Argentine  Republic,  1908,  2c?.  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  1908s,  6c?.  Ceylon,  1907,  lc?.  Federated  Malay  States,  &c,  1910. 
6c?.   Newfoundland,  Jan.  1908,  1  of.    Nyasaland  Protectorate,  1910,  6c?.   Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, 1908,  6o?.  West  African  Colonies,  Dec,  1906,  6c?.  West.Indies,  1910,  6c?. 
I        Summary  of  Consular  Reports,  1908,  and  General  Information  relating  to  North, 
m  Central,  and  South  America.  6c?. 

■Foreign  Office  :— 

■    Africa  by  Treaty,  The  Map  of.    3rd  Edition.    3  Vols,  and  case  of  Maps.  60s. 
|    Commercial  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers.    Vols.  I.  to 
XXIV.  15*.  each. 

State  Papers.    British  and  Foreign.    In  98  vols.  10s.  each. 

Board  of  Trade: — 
Journal.    Weekly.  3c?. 
Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909  : — 

General  Regulations  in  pursuance  of  Sec.  2.  1c?. 
Special  Rules  with  regard  to  Registration  of  Juvenile  Applicants  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  pursuance  of  No.  IX.  of  the  General  Regulations.  Id. 
Labour  Gazette.    Monthly.  lcf. 
Ships  coming  into  Registry,  &c.    List  of.    Monthly.  3c?. 
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